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THE ASIATIC RESEARCHES.* 

To few literary or scientific bodies is Europe under deeper obligations 
than to tlie Asiatic Society of Bengal. 'The parent or prototype of all ex- 
isting ussocialions for exploring the boundless regions of Eastern literature* 
it has numbered, since its institution in 1784, amongst its active members* 
the most eminent oriental scholars, of whom SirVVm. Jones, its founder, 
Mr. Colebrooke, and Mr. Wilson, have successively enriched its Trans^ 
actions with all that taste, sagacity, research, and profound erudition could 
extract from the treasures of Hindu science. Until within a very few 
years past, since continental scholars were attracted to the study of Sanscrit, 
the Asiatic Researches comprehended the sum of our knowledge of the 
tilassical literature of India; the European inquirer into that literature 
began and ended his investigations with this work ; and even now its perio- 
dical appearance is eagerly looked for throughout the Western world, f the 
most accomplished orientalist feeling assured tl|^Boh volume W'ill contain 
some precious revelation,— ^ome gem recovereVTrom the deep mine of 
Sanscrit lore, — some beam of light which will irradiate his path. 

The seventeenth volume of the Researches now invites our i.otice"; and we 
diall find Uiat it does not derogate from tlie reputation of its predecessors. 

A Statistical Report on the Bhotia Mehals of Kamaon,’* by Mr. 
Traill, is the first paper in the volume. Bhot, in the modern restricted 
sense of the name, is that part of the Himalaya ranges, which once formed 
part (about one-third) of Uie Tibet province of Bhot. The productive and 

» Asiatic ReMirdwii or Traniactlons of the Society. Iratituted In Bengal, for enquiring Into the 
Hiatory, thi' Antiqnltiei. the Arts and Sdcncei. and Literature of Asia. Vol. xvil. Calcutta. 1832. 

t In the Report of the Council of the Asiatic Society of Taris for the year 1832-31. read before that 
Society In April lait. M. Bumouf, the reporter, refers to the Rtaeatrehet in the following tenni. After 
noticing the obstacles which Impede the seal of those who cultivate the languages and literature of 
Asia, he observes : '* you will not, theieforr, be surprised that we have not received, since our last 
general meeting, a new volume of the memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta i hut we believe we 
:tMV state, tliat tiie portion of Vol. xvli. devoted to the historical sciences will not be long before it 
apposis, and that It wUl contain the continuation and cimcluslon of Mr. Wilson’s great paper on the 
Indlnn sects.” 

.<4Wa/.t/(OM/7#.N.S.VoL.12.No.45. 
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2 Th9 Asiatic Researches. 

habitable portion is confined to the passes and their immediate neighbour- 
hood, not exceeding a sixteenth of its total extent ; the remainder consist- 
ing of snow or barren rocks: the minimum elevation in the passes may be 
taken at H,000 feet above the sea. The paths to the passes are along the 
rivers (branches of the Ganges and the Gogra), and roads of communi- 
cation through the Himalaya unite the passes from east to west, but are 
passable during a few days only in each year. The interior of the Hima- 
laya, except at tliese passes and paths, is inaccessible, and appears to be 
daily becoming more so, from the gradual extension of the zone of jierpe- 
tual snow. The Bhotias bear universal testimony to the fact of such ex- 
tension,’* Mr. Traill states, and point out ridges, now never free from 
snow, which, within the memory of man, were clothed with forest and 
afforded periodical pastures for sheep.” The passes may be said to be 
barely practicable ; though the Bhotias travel through them without diffi- 
culty, even under burthens. 

The Bhot Melials present fifty-nine villages within the ghats, consisting 
of 1,325 houses, which are commonly large, two or more stories high, and 
substantially built of stone : in the choice of a site, security from ava- 
lanchesj* which are very destructive, forms the primary consideration. The 
population is estimated at about 10,000, of whom nine-tenths are native 
Bhotias, who are generally in good circumstances. 

During full half the year, the surface is wholly covered with snow, be- 
ginning to fall about the end of September, and continuing to accumulate to 
the beginning of April. In open and level situations, where the bed of 
snow is in some years twelve feet deep, it is dissipated early in J une ; in 
the hollows not till the middle of July. During the five months of absence 
of snow, the thermometer ranges at suii-risc from 40® to 55®, and at mid- 
day, from 65° to 75° in the shade, and from 90° to 1 10* in the sun. 

The agricultural products in this rugged country and inhospitable climate 
are few : buck-wheat, barley and wheat, and a species of amaranthus ; the 
crop of the two latter being uncertain and in many seasons never reaching 
maturity : the only vegetables raised are turnips and leeks, but many useful 
herbs grow spontaneously, amongst which is rhubarb. The Bhot villages are 
all situated on the northern side of the great chain, and are in some degree 
subject to the influence of its snows and shade. By any unusual accumu- 
lation of snow on tlie summit, the inferior bed is forced down, and with it 
the influence of the line of perpetual congelation, if not the line itself, 
descends, and it sometimes requires the heat of more than one summer to 
throw back the snow to its former level. In the southern and least elevated 
parts of the ghat, oaks and pines flourish ; but with the increase of eleva- 
tion a gradual change in the forests takes place, from these trees down to 
the birch, which is found on the very verge of perpetual snow : the bark 
of this tree is highly useful as a substitute for paper and for other domestio 
purposes. The domestic animals are horned cattle (including the Tarta- 
rian yak), ponies, sheep, goats, dogs, and cats. The sheep and goats are 
employed as beasts of burthen ; the wool of the former is of good quality 
and manufactured into blankets. The Tibet sheep is a powerful long- 
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legged animal, resembling the Iceland ram, having sometimes as many as 
five horns; it carries treble the burthen of the common sheep, and its wool 
is of a superior kind. The shawl-wool goat is procured from Tibet : these 
valuable animals are to be purchased there at from twelve annas to two»Tii«* 
pees (one shilling and six-pence to four shillings) each 1 The wild anfmals 
are the barji\ or tawny bear ; the bharel^ or wild sheep (pvia ammon)^ with 
vast horns ;• and the kasturi, or musk deer (moachus moachiferua) ; mar- 
mots, ferrets, and rats, the tails of the latter not exceeding half an inch in 
length. The birds are the falcon, hawk, ptarmigan, wild pigeon, and 
Cornish chough. Neither fish nor reptiles of any kind exist, and insects 
arc far from abundant, although they swarm along the continuous ranges. 

Granite and quartz appear the prevailing rocks ; the minerals are iron, 
sulphur, and yellow arsenic; rock crystal is common, and fossil bones and 
organic remains arc found in the most elevated parts of the ghats, estimated 
at 17,000 feet above the sea. Hot springs arc numerous throughout the 
Himalaya; the temperature is nearly the same in all, from 130^ to 138°. 

No volcano is positively known to exist, but there are grounds for sus- 
pecting that the Nanda Devi peak contains something of the kind ; the 
Bhotias and natives of the neighbouring districts bear unanimous testimony 
to the occasional appearance of smoke on its summit; this is attributed by 
tlicm to the actual residence of a deity, and has, accordingly, invested that 
peak with particular sanctity ; a religious mala is held every twelfth year at 
the highest accessible point, %vliicli is, however, about a mile from the sum- 
mit : further progress is rendered impossible by a wall of perpendicular ice.’* 

Personal appearance, language, religion, customs, and tradition all unite, 
Mr. Traill states, in referring the origin of the Bhotias to Tibet. “ The 
histories of Timur mention the subjugation of these hills by one of his 
atabegs, a fact confirmed by the local records, which consist of little more 
than an enumeration of former rajas, with the duration of their reigns ; 
they nqtc, however, an interregnum of about twenty years, during which 
the Mogul sway continued.” Vestiges of this race are still found in the 
centre of the province, consisting of to^|||^ constructed of large flat tiles, 
and in other respects substantially built, which could not have been the 
work of the aborigines or of Hindus. In respect to religion, the Bhotias 
may now be regarded os pantlieists, paying equal adoration at eveiy temple, 
whether of Brahma, Buddh, or the Lama; they have no priests of their 
own caste. The only temples in Bhot are small rude buildings of loose 
stones, merely sufiicient to shelter the idol. The Bhotias ought to have no 
distinctions of caste, but they have imbibed some incipient notions of such 
distinctions from the Hindus. The abrogation of the Brahminical govern- 
ment may be expected to abolish them. They universally burn their dead, 
which is done in the month of Kartik only, the bodies being in the inter- 
val committed to the earth. At the ceremony, goats and yaks are sacri- 
ficed to the manes of the deceased. Among the Darma Bhotias, when an 
individual dies absent from his native village, a clue of worsted is conducted 
to it from the spot where death occurs, the object of which is to enable thfi 

* Mr. Moorcroft found aoma weighing ftfly or ilxty poundi. 
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departed loul to join the spirits of his ancestors. Marriagc-oontracts are 
formed at an early age, but not commonly concluded till maturity : the 
female may annul the contract and choose for herself. The nuptial cere- 
monies are invariably accompanied with riot and drunkenness. 

^ The original languages of Bhot are current only in verbal intercourse, 
ks scarcely an individual is to be found capable of reading or writing the 
Tibet ; while of the Darma dialecb it does not appear that any characters 
were ever in use. 

Some valuable details respecting the revenue of Bhot arc given by Mr. 
Traill. Its only manufactures are woollens ; the yarn is prepared by the 
males, and the weaving is performed, by the females of all ranks, in a simple 
manner : one end of the web is fastened to a stone, or stake fixed in the 
earth, the other secured by a strap to the bodyiof the weaver silting on 
the ground. 

Trade forms the primary object of tlie Bhotias. A commercial fair takes 
place annually, in September, at Gartokh, the residence of the lihassan 
viceroy, which is attended by traders from Hindustan, Ladakh, Cashmer, 
Tartary, Yarkhand, Lhassa, and Siling, or China proper. The trade of 
Hiundes ( * snow-country is an exclusive system of monopoly and restric- 
tion, chiefly under the influence of the Chinese; the intercooraaio which the 
Bhotias are admitted is tolerated only, and a formal periUission is required 
for its annual renewal. The whole system of trade is one of ndonopoly, 
which extends even to individual dealings, and every trader has his privi- 
leged correspondent, with whom he alone has the right to barter. These 
individual monopolies are considered as hereditary and disposable property, 
and from successive partitions of family property and transfers, this right 
has been gradually sub-divided, so that many Bhotias collectively possess 
a single correspondent. 

Mr. Traill concludes his account of these Mehals with a notice of the 
principal exports and imports, and some remarks upon the former and pre- 
sent state of the commerce of Bhot. 

Of the TranS'Himalayan state of Hiundes Mr. Traill could procure 
but little authentic information, owing to the watchful care with which the 
entrance of Europeans is prevented, the extreme precautions with which 
natives of India, not Bhotias, are admitted, and the jealous restrictions to 
which even Bhotias are subjected. The province is termed Nari by its 
inhabitants ; at Ladakh and westward, Chang or Jhang tang, which is 
said to be nearly synonimous with Hiundee : it is subject directly to the 
Lama at Lhassa. The chief government is entrusted to two officers con- 
jointly, called garphans, who reside at Gartokh, and are relieved every 
three years. Under them, the internal administration in each district is 
similarly confided to two officers, the deba and the vazir. The only regu- 
lar military force in the province is said to consist of 200 horse ; but caoli 
town and village has its enrolled militia, liable to be called upon W'hcn its 
Services arc required. The provincial and district lamas control exclusively 
the religious institutions, and appear to influence considerably the local 
civil administration. From the concurrent testimony of the Bhotias, it 
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would appear tliat tlic Hianiyns are ^icvoimly taxed and oppresiicd under 
their theooratioal government. 

This ie a curious and valuable paper. 

The next is an “ Essay on the Extraction of the Roots of Integers, as ' 
practised by the Arabs by Dr. John Tytler. This is an elaborate in- 
quiry into the method by which the Arabians extract the roots of integer 

powers, as shown in the / d Ayoun-vl-Hisaby or ‘ Fountains 

of Arithmetic/ The essay comprehends, 1 . A general demonstration of 
the extraction of the roots of all powers ; 2. An example of this ojieration 
after the common European method, exhibiting its conformity to the demon- 
stration; 3. A similar example after the Arabian method; 4. An extract 
irom WiQ Ayoun-ul- 11 isab, containing the rule, with a translation and re- 
marks. The Arabian method, though considered by Dr. Tytler, “ a de- 
serving monument of Arabian ingenuity,’* is extremely laborious and com- 
plicated, and, as he observes, we may hence form some judgment how 
much the old arithmeticians must have been perplexed and retarded till the 
great discovery of logarithms. It is, of course, impossible to epitomize 
this able paper. 

The third article is one of great value and interest, from tlie pen of the 
late secretary. Professor Wilson, “ Sketch of the Religious Sects of the 
Hindus," being tlic sequel of u paper published in the preceding volume. 
That paper contained an account of the different classes of the numerous 
worshippers of Vishnu ; the present i.s devoted to the followers of Siva and 
Sakti, and the miscellaneous and less orthodox sects. 

The worship of Siva, Mr. Wilson observes, in the districts along the 
Ganges, would appear to be the most prevalent and popular, to judge by 
the number of shrines dedicated to the Linga, the only form in which he 
is reverenced ; but these temples are not much resorted to, and the adora- 
tion of Siva lias never ns.suined, in Upper India, a popular form. No 
legends are recorded of this deity of a poetic and pleasing character, and 
no work whatever exists, like the Rdma^na or the Bdrtldf in any ver- 
nacular dialect, wherein the actions of ™'a arc celebrated, except in the 
south of India. Corresponding to this absence multiplied forms, and 
this want of works, the Saivas can scarcely be said lo be divided into sects, 
any furtlicr than as they assume different religious mendicants for their spi- 
ritual guides. They have no teachers of ancient repute, except Sankara 
Achdrya, whose doctrines arc too philosophical and speculative to be popu- 
lar. The worship of Siva continues, in fact, what it appears to have been 
from a remote period, the religion of the Rrahmanas. The different classes 
into which the Saivas may be distinguished, as distinct from the mass of 
Rrahmans, are the following. 

Dandis and Dasndmis. These customarily form but one division. The 
Dandis, properly so called, and the Tridandis of the Vaishnavas, are the 
only legitimate representatives of the Sanyasis of Menu : the Dandi is dis- 
tinguished by carrying a small dandf or wand, and subsists upon food ob- 
tained from the houses of Brahmanas. The genuine Dandi, however, is 
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not necessarily of theSaiva or any otlier sect; the practical Dandis worship 
Siva, or Bhairava. Any Hindu of the three first classes may become a 
Dandi, or a Hindu of any caste may adopt the life and emblems of this 
order. The Dasnfimi Dandis, who are regarded as the descendants of the 
original members of the fraternity, are said to refer their origin to Sankara 
Ach^rya, of whose biography Mr. Wilson has supplied some scanty particu- 
lars, deduced chiefly from works current in the south of India * 

Most accounts agree in making Sankara a native of Kerala, or Malabar, 
of the tribe of Namburi Brahmans; according to other traditions, he was 
born at Chidambaram, and transferred his residence to Malabar. He is 
said to have divided the four original castes in Malabar into seventy-two, 
assigning them their respective rites and duties. All accounts concur in 
representing him as leading an erratic life, and engaged in controversy with 
various sects. In the course of his peregrinations, he established several 
maihSi or convents, particularly one still flourishing at Sringeri, near the 
sources of the Tungabhadra. Towards the close of his life, he repaired to 
Kashmir, and after triumphing over various opponents (his career seems to 
liave been one of perpetual collision), he seated himself on the throne of 
Safaswati. He next went to Badarikusrama, and finally to the sacred 
Kedarnath, in tlie Himalaya, where he died at the premature age of thirty- 
two. Local traditions confirm these events in bis life : the jo/Ma, or throne 
of Saraswati, on which Sankara sat, is still shewn in Kashmir; and at the 
temple of Siva, at Badari, a Malabar Brahman, of the Namburi tribe, has 
always been the ofiiciating priest. The most eminent of his writings arc 
]\\?i Bushy as j or Commentaries on the Sutras or Aphorisms of Vy&sa; a 
Commentary on the Bhagavad Gita is also ascribed to him, and one on 
tlie Nrisinha Tapauiya Upanishad; the Saundaryh Lahari, a cento 
of verses in praise of Durga, is likewise said to be his, as well as ihcAmru 
Sataha, a collection of amatory stanzas written in the name of Amru, a 
prince whose dead body Sankara is fabled to have animated, that by l>p- 
coming familiarized with sensual enjoyments, he might argue upon such 
topics with the wife of Madana Misra. ** Although no doubt of Sankara's 
existence, or of the important part performed by him in the partial remo- 
delling of the Hindu system, can be entertained,” observes Mr. Wilson, 
yet the exact period at which he flourished can by no means be deter- 
mined.” In the preface to his Sanscrit dictionary, lie expresses his belief 
that he may have existed about the eighth or ninth century .t The spiritual 
descendants of Sankara originated the Dasndmi, or ‘ten-named,* the 
greater proportion of which ten classes of mendicants have failed to retain 
their purity of character. Amongst the most respectable of the real Dan- 
dis are to be found very able expounders of the Vod&nta works, and other 
branches of Sanscrit literature owe important obligations to this sect. 
Others are sturdy beggars and impostors. The Atits, of whom Colonel 
Tod found some super-human or sub-human specimens in the high plades 

> Tbe SanJearaCharitrat the Sankara KnthA, the Sankara Vijaya or Sankara Digvijatfa, and the 
Kerala Vtpattf, nr dcBcriptlon of MRlaber, loinctimcs ettrlbutcd to Sankara hlmielf. 
t Mr. Colcbrooke hai uilgned the lame date— TVana. R. A. S., vol. 11. p. fi 
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of Rajast’han/ belong to tlie Dandi sect. The philosophical tenets of the 
Dandis are, in the main, those of the Ved&nta; but they generally sup^- 
add the practice of the Yoga^ as taught by the followers of P&tanjali. 

The Yogis, or Jogis, are properly followers of the Yoga, or Patanjali 
school of philosophy, so well expounded by Mr. Colebrooke. Amongst 
other tenets, this school maintained the practicability of acquiring entire 
command over elementary matter, by certain ascetic practices, chiefly long 
suppressions of breath; respiring in a particular manner ; sitting in different 
attitudes; fixing the eyes on the top of the nose, and endeavouring by force 
of mental abstraction to unite the vital spirit in the body with that which 
pervades all nature, and is identical with Siva : hence the Yogi acquires 
supernatural faculties. The perfect fulfilment of the rites to be accom- 
plished by the Y ogi, requires a protracted existence and repeated births, 
and js declared to be unattainable in the present age. Individuals, how- 
ever, disregard the prohibition, Mr. Wilson tells us, and aim at attaining 
an omnipotence over matter, by means of attitudes, gesticulations, sup- 
pressions of breath and fixation of thought, whereby the excited brain bodies 
lurtii a host of crude and wild conceptions. The air-sitter at Madras, a 
year or two back,t was supposed to have attained this faculty by Yogi 
penances : in the Travels of Ibn Batuta a variety of miraculous feats arc 
attributed to Y ogi performers. 

In referring to the origin of this (the Yoga) system (observes Mr. Wilson), 
we must, no doubt, go back to some antiquity, although the want of chrono- 
logical data renders it impossible to specify the era at which it was first pro- 
mulgated. That it was familiarly known and practised in the eighth century, 
we may learn from the plays of Bhavabhfiti, particularly the Malali and Mud- 
hava, and from several of the Saiva Puranas, in some of which, as the Kurma 
Purina, we have a string of names, which appear to be those of a succession 
of teachers. The cavcrn-temples of the South of India, in the subjects of 
their sculptures, and the decorations of Siva and his attendants, belong to the 
same sect ; whilst the philosophical tenets of Patanjali are as ancient, perhaps, 
as most of the other piiilo.sophical systems, and are prior to the Puranas, by 
which they are inculcated in a popular forn^ The practices of the Yoga are 
also frequently alluded to and enforced in the Mahabharat, There is little 
reason to question, therefore, the existence and popularity of the Yoga in the 
early centuries of the Christian era; but whether it was known and cultivated 
earlier, must be matter of vague conjecture alone. 

The term Jogi, in popular acceptation, is almost of as general applica- 
tion as and Vairdgi; the Jogis, indeed, are distinguished from 

other mendicants by adding more of the mountebank to the religious charac- 
ter. All classes and sects assume the character, and Musulman Jogis are 
not uncommon. They are all errants, fixed residences of any Jogis (ex- 
cept of the K&nphatas) rarely occurring: a remark applicable, perhaps, 
to all the Saiva sects. 

The Jangamaa are worshippers of the Linga, and hence called Lin- 
gayets and Lingawants. The worship of Siva, under the type of the 

* See4nnalto/ Rajaaehan, Penonal Namtlve, Voli. 1. 731* H* 70S. 

t Ariat, Jofim. Vol. xxyH. p. 606. 
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Linga, Mr. Wilson remarks, almost the only form in which he is wor- 
sil^ped, is also, perhaps, the most ancient object of homage adopted in 
In£a, subsequently to the ritual of the F4das, whioli was chiefly, if not 
wholly, addressed to the elements, and particularly to fire. It is doubtful 
how far it is authorized by the V idas^ but it is the main purport of several 
of the Purdnas. it was universal at the Mohamedan invasion of India : 
the idol Somanath, or Siimnat, destroyed by Mahmud of Ghizni, 

which was a block of stone four or five cubits long, was nothing more than 
a linga.* “ Notwithstanding the acknowledged purport of this worship, 
it is but justice to state,’* adds Mr. Wilson, that it is unattended in 
Upper India by any indecent or indelicate ceremonies, and it requires a 
rather lively imagination to trace any resemblance in its symbols to the 
objects they are supposed to represent.*!' The absence of all indecency from 
public worship and religious establishments, in the Gangetic provinces, 
W'as fully established by the Vindicator of the Hindus, the late General 
Stuart ; and in everything relating to actual practice, better authority cannot 
be desired.” 

The es.sential characteristic of the Lingayets is the wearing the emblem, 
in copper or silver, on some part of tlic person, either suspended in a case 
round the neck, or tied in the turban. In the South of India, the Linga- 
>ets are very numerous, espceially in Mysore and ancient Kanara and 
Telingana; they are also known there by the name of Vira Saiva. Mr. 
Wilson has cited a legendary account of Biisava, Baswana, or Baswapa, 
the restorer, if not the founder, of the failh, from this Mackenzie collec- 
tion,^ derived from the Bdsavn Punhm, which records a variety of mar- 
vellous exploits jierformed b) Busava, who was the son of a Brahman. 
The Vurdna is also addressed to the Jaitias, to show the falsehood of the 
Jain faith ; and it is said that, in order to convert the Jams, one of Basava's 
disciples, like a certain saint, cut off his head in their presence, and then 
marched five days in solemn procession through and round the city', and on 
the fifth day, replaced liis head upon his shoulders; the Jain pagodas, it is 
said, were thereupon destroyed by the Jangamas. These fables cannot 
plead even high antiquiU for their excuse, for the real events recorded in 
the work may be placed with confidence in the early part of the eleventh 
century. 

In llajpootana. Colonel Tod tells us,§ Siva, who is the tutelary deity of 
the Mewaris, and was formerly the sole object of Gehlote worship, is 
adored under the epithet of Eklinga ( *onc linga’), the symbol being a sin- 
gle cylindrical or conical stone. 

The Paratnakansa is the most eminent of the four kinds or gradations 
of Sanyasis, according to the Dwddasa Mah^vdAya, a Dandl work ; 

• Tills fact, which is attest ed by Mohamedan historians, completely disproves tho story related by 
Mr. Mill (and adopted amongst our popular errors), after Dow's inaccurate version of Ferishta, about 
Mahmud's knocking off the none of the idol, then bursting oiicn its belljf, from wlionco issued a vast 
tressurc of diamonds, rubies, end pearls. 

t The reader may satisfy himself as to the form of tiiis piialhc symbol, by looking at the plates In 
Mr. Coleman's Mythotn/fy of the Hindue, PI. 33. 

t See Vol. II.. p. .1. 9 Annals, I., p. 314. 
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and he is the asoetio who is solely occupied with the investigation of Brahma, 
or spirit, and is equally indifferent to pleasure or pain, heat or cold, 

“ Individuals are occasionally met with, who pretend to have attained such« 
a degree of perfection ; in proof of it they go naked in all weathers, never 
speak or indicate any natural want; what is brought to them, as alms or 
food, is received by the attendants, whom their supposed sanctity, ora con- 
federation of interests, attaches to them, and by these attendants, they arc 
fed and served on all occasions, as if they were as helpless as infants/' 

These pretenders are more inoffensive than the Aghoris, or Aghorapan- 
thiSf with whom they have been confounded. The original Aghori worship 
seems to have been that of Devi, in some of her terrific forms, and to have 
required even human victims. 

I'he regular worship of this sect has long since been suppressed, and the 
only traces of it left are presented by a few disgusting wretches, who make 
a profession of its tenets a plea for extorting alms. They smear their 
bodies witli excrement, and carry it about with them in a wooden cup or 
skull; swallow carrion or ordure; inflict gashes on their limbs, &c. They 
are not numerous, and are universally detested and feared. 

The Ufddhahdhas (arm-liftcr‘i) ; the Akasmuhhis (face-raisers) and the 
Nakhis, arc devotees, who practise self-torture ns a religious oflice. TJie 
first extend one or both arms above their heads, till they remain so, closing 
the fist, till the nails grow through tlie metacarpal bones, and perforate tlie 
hand. The second hold up their faces to the sky, till the muscles of the 
neck become contracted and retain it in this frightful position. The last 
never cut their nails. 

Mr. Ward, who erroneously describes the first of these devotees (Oord- 
hoo-vahoos, os he writes the term) as Vaishnavos, relates an interview he 
had with one at Ganga Sagur, a young man, who had held up his arm till 
It was stiff. He said he had done so for three years: the nails had grown 
long like the claws of a bird of prey. Being asked if it liad produced any 
pain, he replied that it did for the first si^ynonths. To the question why he 
did it, his answer implied indifference. ^Vsaid he expected to be devoured 
by tigers, which frequented the place. 

The GudaraSy so named from a pan of cools tliey carry to burn scented 
wood ; the Rukharasy Sukharas, and Ukharas, mendicants of inoffensive 
manners ; the Kard Lingiit, naked vagabonds, indecently exhibiting them- 
selves; the Sanjfasis, Bramachdris, and Avadhutas, general terms em- 
bracing mendicants, call for no particular remark ; except the Ndgas, tvho 
are Saiva Sanyksis, go naked, smear their bodies with ashes, allow their hair 
to grow, &c. They arc chiefly «f the Dandi and Attit orders, and are very 
numerous in many parts of India. These Nagns arc opponents of the 
Vairkgi Nkgas, and were the leading actors in the bloody fray at Harid- 
wkr in 1760, which had excluded the Vaishnavas from tlie fair there, till tlic 
British acquired the country. Mr. Ward says, ** at a particular junction of 
the heavenly bodies, sometimes os many ns 20,000 Sanya sis, and an equal 
Jiumber of Vairkgis, meet at Haridwar, and fight, to determine who shall 
descend and bathe in the Ganges first.” This is unsupported by Mr. Wilson. 
i^m/.j0(/rn.N.S.VoL.12.No.45. C 
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The Sdkias, worshippers of Sakti, the power or energy of the divine 
nature in action, or female principle, Prakriti, are exceedingly numerous 
amongst all classes of Hindus: of those of Bengal, it is computed that at 
least three-fourths are of this sect. Mr. Wilson has ably elucidated the 
principles of this sect at some length. The worship of the female prin- 
ciple, as distinct from the divinity, appears to have originated in the literal 
interpretation of the metaphorical language of the V idas, in which the 
will OT purpose to create the universe is represented as originating from the 
creator, and co-existent with him, as his bride, and part of himself. The 
error has been still further mystified both in the Vcd&nta and Sankhya 
philosophies, whence Prakriti has come to be regarded as the mother of 
gods and men, whilst, as one with matter, it is, by the Vedantins and 
popular sects, identified with Maya, or illusion, and as co-existent with 
the supreme, as his personified energy or bride. These mythological fancies 
have been principally disseminated by the Puranas, in all wliieh Prakriti, 
or Muya, bears a prominent part. From this worship of the female prin- 
ciple springs the veneration of womankind. Whoever offends or insults 
a fiemale," says the Brahma Vaivartta Purnna, “ incurs the wrath of 
Prakriti; whilst he who propitiates a female, particularly the youthful 
daughter of a brahman, with clothes, ornaments, and perfumes, offers 
worship to Prakriti herself in the spirit of this last doctrine, one of the 
principal rites of the Suktas is the actual worship of the daughter or wife of 
a brahman, and leads, with one branch of the sect at least," Mr. Wilson 
says, ** to the introduction of gross impurities." 

The principal rites and formula? of the Sakti worship is derived from the 
Tantras (a branch of literature highly esteemed, though neglected), 
which always assume the form of a dialogue between 8iva and his bride, 
in one of her many forms, mostly as U mi and l*arvati. The followers 
of the Tantras profess to consider them as a fifth Feda, and attribute 
to them equal antiquity and superior authority.* Culluca Bhatta, m 
his comment on the first verse of the second chapter of Menu, says that the 
Sruti is two-fold, Vaidika and Tdntrika. Mr. W^ilsou assigns suflicient 
reasons for believing tlie Tantras to be prior to some of the Pttranas, the 
date of which, however, is not determined. There appears no indication 
of Tantrika notions in tlic Mah&hhdrat, and the name of Tantra, in the 
sense of a religious text-book, docs not occur in the Amera Cosha, ** It 
may, therefore, be inferred that the system originated at some period in tlie 
early centuries of Christianity, being founded on the previous worship of the 
female principle, and the jiracticcs of the Yoga, with the Mantras, or 
mystical formula of the Fddas.” 

The Saktas are divided into two leading branches, the Dakshindcharis 
and the Vdmdcharis, or followers of the right-hand and the left-hand 
ritual. When the worship of any goddess is performed in a public manner, 
and docs not comprehend the impure practices attributed to a different divi- 
sion of the Saktas, it is termed Dakshina. I'lic Bali, an offering of 

« Mr. Colelirooke hu dlfcovered notJcei of thnn In many ancient com|>oaitlona. ifa. Hea., rol. v. 
art. " Indian Clauca." 
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blood, either by decapitating helpless animals, or without injury to life, is 
not considered orthodox, but as approaching the ritual of the Vamis: the 
more pure Bali consists of edible grain, milk, and sugar. Although any 
of the goddesses may be objects of the Sakta worship, and the term Sa^ii 
comprehends them all, yet the homage of the Saktas is almost restricted to 
the wife of Siva, and to Siva himself, as identitied with his consort. 

The worship of Devi, thus naturally resulting from the Taniras, is of 
considerable antiquity and popularity. The adoration of Vindliya V4sini, 
near Mirzapur, has existed for more than seven centuries, and that of 
JwiVlamukhi, at Nagarkot, very early attracted Mahomedan persecution. 
The adoration of Kali, or Durg6, prevalent in Bengal, is cultivated with 
practices, Mr. WJlson observes, scarecly known in most other provinces : 
her great festival, the Dasahara (or IJussera), in the west of India, is 
marked by no particular honours, whilst the celebration of the Durgd 
PifjA, in Bengal, occupies ten djiys of prodigal expenditure. The rites 
observed at K41i Ghat (near Calcutta) and at the Durgd Pdjci, he adds, 
almost place the Bengali S^iktas amongst the Vam4charis. 

The Vdniis or Vamdeharis, ‘ left-hand worshippers,’ or those w'ho 
adopt a ritual contrary to the usual, and to what they dare ])iiblicly avow, 
worship Devi (ns well as Siva), but all the goddesses, c\cn the hcnd-like 
Dakmis and Sukinis, arc admitted to a share of tlieir homage. Their wor- 
ship resolves itself jiito various subjects, and apparently divides them into 
sects, of w'hich the Kaula, or Kulinat is declared pre-eminent : the object 
of the worshippers is to obtain supernatural powers in this life, and to be 
identified after death w ith Siva and 8akti. All the forms of worship rc(]uire 
the use of some or all of the five maAdras, — fish, flesh, wine, w^omen, and 
certain m^.stical gesticulations. {Suitable tnaniras, or formulse, ore also 
indispensable, which consist of various unmeaning monosyllabic combina- 
tions of letters. Mr. Wilson gives an example of one, the Prdsdda 
Mantra^ which is described, in one of the Vdmdtanlras, as Siva him- 
self; as present to' all beings that brcatlw, from ^iva to a worm, and 
existing in states of expiration and inspiraSh. This is the combination in 
one of the letters ^ H and S, tlic former being the expirated and the 

latter the inspirated letter; and as these two acts consluute life, the mantra 
they express is the same with life ! Where intercourse with and control 
over impure spirits is required, a dead corpse is necessary. In this and 
many of the observances, solitude is enjoined ; but all the principal cere- 
monies require the presence of a female, as the living representative and 
type of Sakti, who, in a mixed society, in vv'hich the men represent Bhai- 
rovas and the women Bhairavis, is personated by a naked female, to whom 
meat and vi inc arc offered, the recitation of mantras and gesticulations 
with the fingers accompan;^ing the different stages of the ceremony, which 
is terminated with the most scandalous orgies amongst the votaries. Mr. 
Wilson has subjoined the texts of some of the Ta;2/ri7f, affording a melancholy 
proof that these impurities arc countenanced by the authorities of the sect. 
But he remarks tliat “ it is contrary to all knowledge of the human character 
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admit the possibility of these transactions to their fullest extent; and 
lil^eagh the worship of the Saktij according to the above outline, may be 
sometimes performed, yet there can be little doubt of its being practised 
but seldom, and then in solitude and secresy. In truth, few of ^e cere- 
monies, there is reason to believe, arc ever observed ; and although the 
Chakra (circle — i,e, ceremony) is said to be not uncommon, and by some 
zealous Sdktas it is scarcely concealed, it is usually nothing more than a 
convivial party, consisting of the members of a single family, or at which 
men only arc assembled, and the company are glad to cat flesh and drink 
spirits* under the pretence of a religious observance.” 

This sect is numerous, especially amongst the brahman tribe; all classes 
are, however, admissible and are equal at the ceremonies. In the world, 
they resume their characteristic distinctions, and wear the scctarial marks 
of other divisions. 

The Kdneheliyas, the existence of which sect is questioned, are like- 
wise worshippers of Siva, with practices like the foregoing. It is said to 
be distinguished by one peculiar rite, the object of which is to confound 
all the ties of female alliance, and to enforce not only a community of 
women amongst the votaries, but disregard even of natural restraints. On 
occasions of worship, the female votaries are said to deposit their upper 
vests in a box, in charge of the guru ; at the close of the usual rites, the 
male worshippers take each a vest from the box, and the female to whom 
the garment appertains, be she ever so nearly of kin to him, is the partner 
for the time of his licentious pleasures.” The very belief in the existence of 
such a sect is a bad symptom of Hindu morals. 

The Kerdri, worshippers of Devi in her terrific forms, is the represen- 
tative of the Aghora Ghanla and Kapnlikoy who in former times sacri- 
ficed human victims, but now confine their tortures to themselves, piercing 
their flesh with hooks and spits, running sharp instruments through their 
tongues, reclining upon beds of spikes, &c. The description of the Kdpa- 
lika, in the Sankara Vijaya^ is as follows: *Miis body is smeared nitli 
ashes from a funeral pile ; around his neck hangs a string of human skulls ; 
his forehead is streaked with a black line; his hair is wove into the matted 
braid ; his loins arc clothed with a tiger’s skin ; a hollow skull is in his led 
hand (for a cup), and in his right he carries a bell, which he rings inces- 
santly, exclaiming aloud, Mio Sanibhu, Bhairava! Ho lord of Kali!' ” 

The aforegoing are the regular Saiva and Sakti sects. The rest of the 
paper is occupied with an interesting account of the miscellaneous sectaries, 
v\Mth which we shall resume our notice of this valuable volume next month. 

* " Let liim ploclfie the wine-cup afiain anti again. 

" Till he measures his length on tlic ground ; 

'' Let him rise and once more the goblet dram ; 

“ And with frecdum for aye, from a Uft; of pain, 

" Shall the glorious feat be crowned.” 

The Devi Rahagyay a section of the Auth-a Vdnuilii. 
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SKETCHES OF INDIAN SOCIETY. 

No. VI. — Travcluko.— The Bijoaisow. 

There is scarcely any season of the year in which Anglo-Indians do 
not avail tliemseivcs of the grand water-privilege, as our American friends 
would term it, offered by the Ganges ; but at the dangerous period,— tliat 
of the rains, — ^whcn the river is full, and its mighty current comes rushing 
down with the most fearful velocity, its voyagers arc multiplied, partly in 
consequence of the difficulty of traversing the country by land, and partly 
on account of the hope that may be entertained of a quick passage ; the 
navigation being more speedy than when the river is low, and its waters 
comparatively sluggish. In proceeding up the Ganges, at the commence- 
iiieni of the rains, the general steadiness of the wind, usually blowing Irom 
a favourable point, enables the ascending vessels to stem the current by 
means of their sails ; but should the breeze fail, which is frequently the 
case, or prove adverse — a not unlikely contingency — the boatmen are 
conipcllcd to undergo the tedious process of tracking, in some instances not 
being able to drag the vessel be}ond a couple of miles in the course of a 
long and fatiguing day’s work. The progress down the river is much more 
rapid, the swiftness of the descent being sometimes perfectly frightful : 
boats arc absolutely whirled along, and if, while forced at an almost incon- 
ceivable rate by the impetuosity of the current, they should strike against 
the keel of a former wreck, or come in contact with some of the numerous 
trees and other huge fragments, victims of the devouring wave, destruction 
is inevitable. The boat sinks at once, and the crew and passengers have 
little chance of escaping with their lives, unless at the moment of the con- 
cussion they jump into the river and are able to swim to shore. The 
crazy, ill-appointed state of the greater portion of the vessels which navi- 
gate the Ganges, renders it surprising that so little loss of life should be 
sustained from the vast multitudes who entrust themselves to such fragile 
conveyances upon a river which, when silled by mountain floods, and 
vexed by ruffling gales, comes raging and rowing like a sea. It is seldom 
tliat small boats arc attached to the larger craft, to put out in case of 
danger, and many persons may drown in the sight oi a large fleet, without 
the possibility of being picked up. 

Notwithstanding these and other drawbacks nearly os formidable, fami- 
lies proceeding to and from the upper provinces, generally prefer the river to 
any other mode of travelling, since, during the rains, though not the safest, 
it is by far the most practicable. Fresh arrivals, from Europe especially. 
And it easier to visit the places of their destination in the interior by water 
than by land ; the necessary preparations arc less extensive, and the fatigue 
and trouble of the journey greatly diminished. I'hc safest, and the most 
commodious kind of vessel, with respect to its interior arrangements, is a 
pinnace, but it is not so well calculated to pass the shallows and sand- 
banks of an cver-shii'liiig stream, as the more clumsy and less secure budge- 
row, This boat, whose name is a native corruption of the word harge^ 
IS, therefore, usually ehoseu by European travellers, to whom time and 
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expense are objects of importance. Though, to a certain extend the term 
flumsy may fairly be applied to a budgerow, its construction and appear- 
ance arc far from inelegant ; with a little more painting and gilding, a few 
silken sails and streamers, and divested of the four-footed outside pas- 
sengers and other incumbrances on the roof, it would make a very beautiful 
object in a picture, and in its present state it has the advantage of being 
exceedingly picturesque. The greater part of the lower deck is occupied 
by a range of apartments fitted up for the accommodation of the party 
engaging the boat; these arc generally divided into a sleeping and a 
sitting room, with an enclosed verandah in front, which serves to keep off 
the * sun, and to stow ou'ay various articles of domestic furniture. The 
apartments arc surrounded on all sides with Venetians, which exclude the 
sun in the day time, and let in the air at night ; and by those who arc 
aware of the different kinds of annoyances to be guarded against in river- 
travelling, they may be rendered extremely comfortable. The addition of 
chicks, blinds made of bamboo split very fine, to be unrolled when the 
ghil mills, as the Venetians are called, are opened, would prevent the inva- 
sions of those numerous armies of insects which, after sunset, infest the 
cabins ; and those who do not consider rats desirable guests, will do well to 
provide themselves with a staunch terrier dog, or a couple of good cats, other- 
wise they may expect to be overrun with vermin, to the great increase of dirt 
and bad smells, and to the destruction of clothes and the supplies for the 
table. In front of the cabins, the deck is of circumscribed dimensions, 
affording only space for the boatmen, who, on descending the river, facili- 
tate the progress of the vessel by means of long sweeps ; the upper deck, 
therefore, or roof, i» ilie chief resort of the crew and the servants. At the 
stern the helmsman stands, ])erchcd aloft, guiding a huge i udder ; the goleer, 
stationed at the prow, ascertains the depth of the water b) means of a long 
oar; and, when the wind will permit, two laigc square sails arc hoisted, 
with the assistance of which the lumbering vessel goes rapidly through the 
water. In addition to the furniture for the cabins, sea (or rather river) 
stock must be procured, consisting of groceries of all kinds, wine, beer, 
and brandy, salt provisions, tongues, hams, tamarind -fish,* flour, biscuits, 
and charcoal ; a dozen or two of live fowls and ducks, and a couple of 
milch goats. As the budgerow is not calculated for a heavy or cumbrous 
freight, a baggage-boat is necessary for the conveyance of the goods and 
chattels of the party, and for the accommodation of those servants who can- 
not be conveniently retained on board the superior vessel. I'licse boats are 
usually of the most dangerous description, mid the number of accidents 
continually occurring to them, the destruction of property which, even if 
fislicd up from the depths of the (janges, is totally spoiled, and the con- 
.stant anxiety and alarm they occasion, would in almost any other country 
jleter persons from hiring such rickelty conveyances ; but it is the custom to 
jinpcnl the movt valuable effects in this manner, and they tire abandoned to 
the tender mercies of the winds and waves. 

A dinghec, or wherry, is a very essential adjunct to river-navigation, but 

* Fl0h cured with the acid juice of the tamarind. 
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it is not always to be procured, and when one of these light skiffs cannot bo 
attached to the larger craft, the communication between tlie cook boat and 
the budgerow is frequently cut off. The former vessels are usually very 
heavy sailers (how they manage to get on at all, with their canvass in as 
ragged a condition as the pocket-handkerchief of Sylvesier Daggerwood, is 
the wonder), and they are consequently often left at a long distance behind 
at the arrival of the hour of dinner. The unhappy passengers in the budge* 
row, after waiting in vain for the smoking supplies they had anxiously 
expected, arc compelled to be satisfied with a less substantial meal of coffee, 
eggs, dried fish, or any thing else that their lockers may afford. Few per- 
sons venture to move after sunset, both on account of the dangers of the 
navigation from tiio numerous shoals and other obstructions, and the increased 
expense, as it would be necessary to engage a double set of boatmen, the 
ordinary number being insuflicient for the performance of extra duties. At 
da\ break in the morning, the vessel is usually pushed out into the stream, 
spreading her sails like those of a wild swan in its flight," or proceeding 
more leisurely by the united exertions of sixteen men dragging at a rope 
fastened at the mast-head ; breakfast is laid in the outer room, and is well 
supplied with luxurious fare. The bread may be a little stale or a little 
mouldy, for the damp atmosphere of the rains is not very favourable to the 
staff of life, which can only be procured, in the European form, at Euro- 
pean stations. A very good substitute, however, is offered by freshly- 
baked chupattieSf of which the native servants fabricate several kinds, some 
resembling crumpets, others the thick griddle cakes of Ireland, while a 
third are counterparts of the Scottish scones. Milk purchased at the neigh- 
bouring villages is churned into butler; the tea-kettle sings merrily on a 
tripod fed with charcoal placed upon the deck, and there is no want of fresh 
and dried fish, omelettes, and kedgeree ; whether the usual fricassees and 
grills can be added must depend upon the state of the live stock, and 
the chances of procuring fresh supplies before the vessel can reach a well- 
furnished bazaar. At the Hindoo villages, there is nothing to be had 
except milk, pulse, fruit, and vegetables,^nd sometimes a few eggs. 
From the Moosulman inhabitants, a more generous and substantial kind of 
provantcan be obtained, chiefly consisting of poultry, it i>eiiig seldom worth 
their while to fatten .sheep for chance passengers, c.spt'ciaily at a season in 
which it is impossible to keep frc.sh provisions for more than a day : what- 
ever is killed in the morning must be eaten before night, and the method 
usually employed by the kliidmutghars, in clearing the dinner-table, is to 
empty the contents of the dishes into the river. The dandies^ or boatmen, 
tliough frequently belonging to the lowest castes of Hindoos, will not touch 
a morsel of the food which comes from a Christian board. Some of the 
sweepers, a set of persons who enjoy perfect liberty of conscience in all 
matters in which dirt and filth are concerned, will not contaminate them- 
selves vi'ith the joint, tliough untouched, w'hich has been served up to their 
European masters; others less scrupulous will eat any thing; but the 
degree of horror entertained by the mere refuse of the people of the pollu- 
tion contracted by swallowing the remnants of a Christian feast, could 
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floarcely be credited by those who have not witnessed the strange effects of 
religious prejudices in India. The writer has seen the veriest outcasts, men 
who would steal, kill, and eat those unclean animals, the domestic pigs of 
a native village, — which the devourers of more orthodox pork hold in abomi- 
nation, — ^refuse the finest meat which had figured at the budgerow-table, 
preferring the impure repast dishonestly obtained, to the defilement of roasts 
and boils from Christian cooking-pots. 

After the breakfast has been cleared away, those persons who entertain 
any regard for their eyes or their complexions, will fasten the Venetians, 
and darkening the boat as much as possible, employing themselves in read- 
ing, writing, or working. But strangers find it difficult to abstain from the 
contemplation of the novel and wondrous scenes around them. The broad 
and sparkling river is covered with objects of interest and attraction. In 
some parts of the Ganges, every wave appears to bring with it clusters and 
coronets of the largest and most beautiful flowers: so numerous arc the gar- 
lands which the worshippers of the deity of the stream throw into ita glitter- 
ing waters. The rich and luxuriant clusters of the lotus float down in quick 
succession upon the silvery current ; and a vivid imagination may fancy the 
yoyng god Camdeo nestling amid the silken leaves of his roseate couch.* 
Nor is it the sacred lotus alone which cmbcllislies the wavelets of the 
Ganges ; large white, yellow, and scarlet flowers pay an equal tribute ; 
and the prows of the numerous native vessels navigating the stream are 
garlanded by long u realhs of the most brilliant daughters of the |)nrlcrre. 
India may be called a paradise of flowers; the most beautiful libcs grow 
spontaneously on the sandy shores of the rivers, and from every projecting 
cliflT some blossoming shrub dips its flowrets in tlic w'ave below. 

In tracking, the budgerow is frequently not more than a yard or two 
from the water’s edge, and nothing can be more gratifying to the eye than 
the moving panorama, which the scenery of the (Ganges exhibits. One of 
the most striking and magnificent features of an Indian river is the ghaut. 
The smallest villages on the banks of the Ganges possess landing-places, 
which we vainly seek in the richest and most populous parts of Europe. 
The Anglo-Indian, landing ujion the English coast, is struck with the 
meanness of the dirty wooden staircases which meet his eye at Falmouth, 
Plymouth, and other place.s of equal note and importance. In India, 
wherever a town occurs in the vicinity of a river, a superb and spacious 
ghaut is constructed for the accommodation of the inhabitants : the material 
is sometimes granite, but more frequently well-tempered and highly polished 
chonams. From an ample terrace, at the summit of the bank, broad steps 
descend into tlie river, inclosed on cither side with handsome balustrades. 
These are not unfrequently flanked with beautiful temples, mosques, or 
pagodas, according to the creed of the founders ; or the ghaut is approached 
through a cloistered quadrangle, having the religious edifice in the centre. 
The banian and the pcepul fling tlieir sacred branches over the richly-carved 
minarets and pointed domes, and those in the brahminee villages arc 

• The writer was constantly reminded of PkkersgUri beautiful picture of Camdeo floating down the 
Ganges on a lotus. 
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crowded with troops of monkies, whose grotesque and diverting antics 
contrast strangely with the devotional attitudes of the holy muHitude per- 
forming their orisons in the stream. Nothing can be more animated than 
an Indian ghaut; at scarcely any period of the day is it destitute of groupes 
of bather^ while graceful female forms arc continually passing and re> 
passing, loaded with water-pots, which are balanced wiili the nicest preci- 
sion on their heads. The ghaut, with its cheerful assemblage, disappears, 
and is succeeded by some lofty overhanging cliff wooded to the top, and 
crowned witli one of those beautiful specimens of oriental architecture 
scattered with rich profusion over the whole country. Green vistas next arc 
seen, giving glimpses of rustic villages in the distance, and winding alleys 
of so quiet a character, that tlie passer-by may fancy that these sequestered 
lanes lead to the cottage-homes of England, — a brief illusion speedily dissi- 
pated by the appearance of some immense herd of buffaloes, eitlicr n aliow- 
ing ill the mud) with their horns and the tips of their noses alone out of the 
water, or proceeding leisurely to the river’s edge, which, when gained, is 
quitted for the stream. A mighty plunge ensues, as the whole troop betake 
themselves to the water, stemming its rapid current with stout shoulders. 
One or two of the leaders bear the herdsmen on their necks ; very little of 
the forms of these men arc visible, and their temerity in entrusting them- 
selves to so wild a looking animal, and to so wide awastc of waters, excites 
surprise to unaccustomed eyes. 

The snorting multitude are left behind, and the scene changes again ; 
deep forests are passed, whose unfathomable recesses lie concealed in 
eternal shade; savage jungles and marshy wastes ; then cultivation returns; 
wide pastures are spread along the shore covered witli innumerable herds ; 
the gigantic elephant is seen under a tree, fanning off the flies with a 
branch of palm, or jiacing along, bearing his master in a howdah through 
tlie indigo plantations. European dwellings arise in the midst of park-hke 
scenery, and presently the wild barbaric pomp of a native city bursts upon 
the astonished eye. Though the general characteF of the country is flat^ 
the undulations occurring on the banks of th^^onges are quite sufficient to 
redeem the scenery from the charge of sameness or monotony. High and 
abrupt promontories diversify the plain ; when the river is full, Uie boat fre- 
quently glides beneath beetling clifis, crowned with the crumbling remnants 
of some half-ruined village, whose toppling houses are momentarily 
threatened with destruction or covered with the eyries of innumerable birds, 
and tapestried with wild creepers, which fling their magnificent garlands 
down to the sands below. Other steeps are clothed with umbrageous 
foliage, and between the trees glimpses are caught of superb flights of 
stairs, the approach from the water of some beautiful pagoda peeping out 
upon the summit, tlie habitation and the temple of a brahmin, who occupies 
himself solely in prayer, and in weaving garlands, part of which he devotes 
to Uie altars which he serves, and part to the bright and flowing river. 
These exquisite buildings occur in the most lonely situations, opparently far 
from the dwellings of man, and the innumerable varieties of birds, some 
flying in large flocks, and others stalking solitarily along the reedy shore, 
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will at all times compensate for the absence of objects of greater import 
tance. 

The reputation for splendour of the Anglo-Indian style of living appears 
to be fully borne out by the grandeur of the display made upon the banks of 
l!he Hooghly. The European towns which grace the shore are superb ; 
palace succeeds to palace as the boat passes Ishara, Barrackpore, and its 
opposite neighbour Scrampore, whose broad and beautiful esplanade pre- 
sents one of the finest architectural landscapes imaginable ; luxuriant gar- 
dens intervene between magnificent houses ; some shaded with forest trees, 
others spreading their terraced fronts and pillared verandahs in the full glow 
of an eastern sun. The French settlement of Chandernagore, a little 
higher up, only inferior to its Danish neighbour, offers a less striking and 
imposing front, and though boasting houses of equal splendour, does not 
appear to so much advantage from the river, while Chinsurah, at a short 
distance, is infinitely more picturesque. Smaller habitations^ attract the eye, 
perched upon the summits of crags richly wreathed with multitudes of 
creeping plants, and through numerous openings between these lovely 
cliffs, blooming labyrinths appear, which have all the charms the imagina- 
tion imparts to beauties only half-revealed. The character given to the 
scenery by the continued recurrence of those stately mansions, which seem 
more fitted for the residences of princes than for the dwellings of the civil 
and military servants of a company of merchants, is not entirely lost until 
after the budgerow has passed Moorshedabad, the residence of the Nizam 
of Bengal, a distance of 120 miles from Calcutta. From this point the 
landscape assumes a wilder and more decidedly foreign aspect. Bungalows 
usurp the places of palaces ; fortresses, half Asiatic, half European in their 
construction, project their battlcmcntcd walls into the stream ; and when the 
ranges of the Rajmhal hills arc left behind, every place and building of 
importance is of native origin. However cheering the sight of a European 
cantonment may be in its promise of replenishing the larder, and the pros- 
pect it holds out of social pleasures, the hideous shapes of those gigantic 
mounds, which look like over-grown haystacks covered with thatch, is quite 
sufficient to destroy the effect of the surrounding objects. Out of the num- 
berless bungalows which disliguro the face of British India, very few, and 
those only w'hich arc partly Imilt of stone, and nearly hidden in embowering 
groves, are in the slightest degree picturesque; and scarcely one can, under 
any circumstances, be introduced into a drawing. 

Towards the middle of the day, the boat becomes insuffeinbly hot; both 
sides have received the fierce glare of a burning sun ; the heat is reflected 
from the water, which is now too dazzling for the e)e to endure without 
pain ; the morning breeze dies away, and it requires all the patience of a 
martyr to sustain the torments inflicted by the scorching atmosphere, espe- 
cially as the roofs of the cabins arc usually too low to allow a -punkah to 
be hung. As the sun declines, the boat gradually cools down to a more 
agreeable temperature ; and when the welcome shadows of the woods 
descend upon the deck, it is delightful to sit m the oj)en air and watch the 
progress of the vessel, as it nears the shore, to the spot appointed as its station 
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for the night. The moment tlmt the budgcrow is securely moored, a very 
active and animated scene commences : the domestics, whose services arc not 
required on board, and all the crew, immediately disembark ; fires are kindled 
for the various messes ; those who are anxious for quiet and seclusion light 
up their faggots at a considerable distance from the boat. The rich back- 
ground of dark trees, the blazing fires, the picturesque groups assembled 
round them, and the tranquil river below, its crystal surface crimson with, 
the red glow of an Indian sunset, or the fleeting tint fading away, and 
leaving only the bright broad river, — molten silver, or polislted steel, as the 
dark shadows of the night advance, — form an evening landscape always 
pleasing, and varying with the varying scenery of the ever-changing bank. 
While the cloth is laying in the cabin for dinner, the Europeans of the 
party usually walk along the sands of the river, or penetrate a sliort distance 
into the interior, sometimes passing through fields of indigo, or plantations 
of cotton, whose bursting pods strew the pathways ; at others pausing to 
admire the featliery appearance of a beautiful species of grain, which resem- 
bles the snowy plumes of the ostrich, and, rising to the height of several feet, 
produces a magnificent effect as it is undulated by the passing breeze. The 
cultivated places are watched by vigilant guardians, whose duty ii is to protect 
them from the incursions and depredations of men and beasts. At night, 
these persons frequently nestle like birds in the branches of the trees, some 
of the more luxurious having their cliarpoys (bedsteads) fastened on conve- 
nient boughs; in the day time, they arc cither perched up in a small wooden 
watch-tower, which, as they always sit, or rather squat, looks like the upper 
half of a sentry-box, raised upon a scaffold of bamboo ; or, mounted on a 
broken-down tattoo, and armed with a long lance, they ride round tlieir 
employer’s territories, very much in the style of Don Quixote or a cossnek. 

It is curious to observe how very little accommodation is neccs-^ary to se- 
cure the comfort of a native in these happy climes ; while Europeans arc ex- 
piring with heat, the enjoyment of the Indian is unalloyed ; he lives in the 
open air, cooks his simple meal of pulse and vegetables under a tree, and sleeps 
in a hut of straw scarcely large enough to consul his body. The pedestrian 
frequently comes upon one of these wigwams, for they are nothing more, 
and they seem to be favourite abodes, since gardeners in European families, 
who might be much better lodged, are fond of making a lair for themselves 
in some sequestered spot in the scene of tlieir daily labours. A few branches 
are wattled together over-head, a screen of reeds placed in the direction of 
the wind, the earth is swept scrupulously clean, and the bed, a simple 
frame-work of bamboo laced together in a very ingenious manner with 
cord, does not look uninviting. If the heat of the day could be borne with 
impunity, this kind of sylvan life, realizing the romantic notions of early 
youth, the forest w'anderings so often indulged in fancy, would be very 
delightful, especially where rich and nutritious fruits, some produced w'ith- 
out cultivation and others by the lightest labour, hang temptingly within 
reach. 

Night, always beautiful in India, assumes a still more lovely aspect 
when it spreads its soft veil over the voyagers on a river ; the stars, ii'hich 
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o0iiMiL shining forth along the deep blue sky, inlay the waters beneath with 
glittering ingots ; the flowers give out their most delicious odours, and rock 
and tree, hut and temple, are invested with a double charm. Sleep 
does not often deign to light upon the lids of those who voyage up the river 
in a budgerow. The roof is crowded with tu'o>legged and four-footed 
animals, whose stamping, barking, snoring, and coughing, continue with- 
out intermission through the night. The nasal power of the natives is very 
extraordinary : a story is related of an officer, who, irritated to madness by 
the midnight serenades of his hard-breathing brethren, rushed in his rofte de 
chamhre, sword in hand, to the deck, and scattered the party by forcing 
them to betake to the water to avoid his murderous w'eapon. But though 
these enemies of repose were put to flight, others equally formidable re- 
mained ; troops of jackalls approach to the river’s brink and pierce the air with 
their yells, which continue until long after midnight; doleful birds utter strange 
and savage cries, which come in startling loudness on the ear. The scram- 
bling of rats up the Venetians, which they use as ladders, and their races 
over the bed, if not provided with mus(|uito-curtains, though not so up- 
roarious, do not less eflectually disturb the slumbers, and tlic stings of 
inlets, which even the musquito-curtains fail to keep out, render the couch 
any thing but a place of rest. In fact, an eastern night is more pleasing 
to the eye than to the other senses, and as its enjoyments arc almost wholly 
confined to the open air, it is wonderful that Anglo-Indians have not adopted 
the custom of sleeping through the day (which is comparatively quiet), in 
rooms cooled and darkened, and employing the less sultry but more noisy 
hours of the night, in the pursuit of business or amusement. 

Hitherto, we have only contemplated the Ganges under its most favour* 
able aspect ; there is, unfortunately, a reverse to the picture. One of tlie 
least misfortunes, which the navigators may be doomed to suffer, is that of 
sticking on a sand-bank in the centre of the stream ; when rain is added to 
the disaster, the day thus spent is dreary indeed, as there is nothing except 
the Venetians to keep out the pelting of the pitiless storm ; and as these blinds, 
though shutting tolerably closely, present numerous crevices, the weather 
aide of the cabin cannot by any possibility be kept dry. The cook-boat is 
probably in the same predicament, but at too great a distance to render tlie 
khansetnaKs toils available, consequently the party must be content to 
relinquish the hopes of a repast, to which the writer recollects having looked 
for with great relish, in consequence of a scanty tiffin. As misfortunes 
oome in troops there may be (for painful experience has suggested the 
possibility) no charooal on board, and the tea and coffee must depend 
upon the chance of procuring wood from the boatmen, who seldom lay in 
much stock, unless they happen to have stolen in the course of a ^y's 
tracking more than has sufficed for the day’s consumption, lliose who con- 
template a voyage will do well to remember always to have ane goat at 
least rn board, a handsome supply of charcoal, and no lack of flour, for 
upon these things tlie comfort of a party will often depend. The poor 
starving crew arc objects of great pity; it is not until they have been 
working hard for hours, nearly up to their necks in water, that they aban* 
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don the vain endeavonr to get the boat off; they are tiiorongMy wet, and 
have still less means of satisfying their hunger than the passenger, the reK- 
gion of the greater part not permitting them to prepare their meals on 
board. Few, in these extreme cases, refuse a little brandy, under the 
name of medicine, which, as they object to drink out of a glass which has 
been used by an European, is poured into the palms of their hands. The 
rain, though disagreeable, offers the prospect of a speedier release than 
would be effected without the change it produces in the height of the river. 
The stream, swollen by torrents, floats the vessel, and, proceeding on her 
course, the sand-bank is left behind. The faithful domestics in the cook- 
ing-boat make incredible efforts to supply their employers with a meal which 
shall banish the remembrance of the late fast : the instant they espy their 
master’s vessel, they strive, by all sorts of contrivances, to gain it; should 
the place which they have reached be too shallow for sailing, thej will wade 
for nearly a mile with the dishes held above their lieads ; and never can that 
duck be forgotten, which, destined to figure as the principal roast at a table 
curtailed of its animal viands by a tedious progress from the last bazaar, was 
considerately hashed the next day by the presiding genius of the kitchen, 
and made its appearance hot after a long abstinence from the good things of 
this world. 

The occurrence of those squalls, d«*nominated north-westers, forms another 
serious drawback to the pleasures of river navigation ; they come on so 
suddenly, and with so little previous intimation, that if many boats should be 
assembled together, it is seldom that they sweep across the broad estuaries 
formed by the Ganges during the floods, without bringing death in their 
train. On one memorable day, when the whole surface of the sparkling 
waters was covered with budgerows and country craft, which had put out 
with a favourable breeze from Monghyr, and had rounded the projecting 
walls of its fortress in safety, these summer barks were surprised by a tor- 
nado ; the sky was obscured, the whole surface of the water became dark 
and troubled, the vessels, tossed to and fro u^n the rushing waves, rocked 
and reeled, but the danger was only momenta^ those who possessed expert 
navigators pulled down their sails and ran under the shore, while others, 
less fortunate, left to the mercy of the winds, were driven at random into the 
whirlpool ; some were swamped and others were seen carried down by the 
current, the thatched awning or chopper, as it is called, of the pattaMio 
being only visible (the crews clinging to the top) above the water. The 
storm passing away as quickly as it had approached, the river subsided 
with equal rapidity ; but no fleet was now visible, it had been dispersed in 
all directions, and the ravages of this brief hurricane were made known by 
masts, rudders, and the more ghastly forms of drowned men, floating 
down the stream. These traces of the late fearful turbulence speedily 
vanished ; vessels, which had escaped the danger, hoisted their sails to gen- 
tle zephyrs, which wafted them over seas of glass scarcely agitated by the 
slightest ruffle. The sudden changes of the wind, which take place during 
the rainy season, are still more dangerous when a gale has been blowing 
steadily for several days up the river, forcing the waters back ; should it 
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veer^cound in a moment, which too frequently happens, the chained billows 
break loose, rising to a mountainous height ; wave follovrs upon wave, each 
moroitremendous than the last ; the Ganges assumes the appearance of a 
mighty' ocean lashed into fury by the winds of a thousand oaves ; whole vil- 
lages' are overwhelmed; lofty clifis, undermined by the swelling surges, fall 
in with horrid crashes, and the scene of devastation produced by this wild 
wadbre of the elements is beyond description frightful. Often, when 
moored during the heavy gales to the shore, the boats pull against the ropes, 
which are fastened to stakes fixed into the ground, in the most alarming 
manner ; should the cables give way, destruction is almost certain ; away go 
the vessels (sometimes upset in the melee) into the middle of the stream; 
darkness increases the danger, and the greater part of those who are not 
so fortunate as to reach the shore on the first alarm must inevitably perish. 

Another disagreeable but not dangerous casualty, which sometimes occurs 
in proceeding up the river, is the detention from contrary winds in some 
place, where a bluff promontory, rising perpendicularly from the water, 
will not admit of a towing-path. There is no alternative but to await a 
change of weather ; oars and sweeps arc alike useless in contending against 
the^rce of the current; and light boats, manned by four and twenty stout 
rowers, are baffled and driven back in attempting to stem the tide, which 
comes rushing round a protruding point. The influx of waters at Buxar is 
tremendous ; even the propelling power of steam seems to be set at nought 
by the giant strength of the Ganges when putting forth all its energies. At 
Jungheera,abold and picturesque rock rising from the centre of the river, the 
current seems to concentrate its power, darting like an arrow from a bow, and 
driving onwards with the impetuosity of a race-horse ; boats are engulphed in 
the fearful vortex formed by the raging waters, and when the river is full, it is 
only a strong wind which can enable vessels to struggle successfully against 
the overpowering vehemence of the torrent. It requires no inconsiderable 
share of patience to endure the annoyance of being wind-bound, especially 
when this circumstance occurs at such a place as Peer Pointee, which, 
though favoured by nature with very picturesque scenery, is peculiarly 
destitute of the means of supporting life. The frugal Hindoos, inhabitants 
of the districts at the foot of the Uajmahl Hills, have little to offer beyond 
rice and vegetables ; fowls are to them objects of veneration, and there is 
difficulty in procuring a few eggs from persons who are content to live 
entirely without animal food. Sportsmen may recruit the larder with game, 
though at a season in which the waters are out in every direction, and the 
tanks and jhecls are the haunts of alligators, it is by no means desirable to 
roam the jungles in search ol a dinner. 

A ten days’ sojourn at Peer Pointee siiffioed to give the writer a thorough 
acquaintance with all the delectabilitie.s of being stationary at an ol).scurc 
village on the banks of the Ganges. The scenery was beautiful, and the 
legends connected with the Moosulmanee tombs erected on the summiLs of 
the neighbouring eminences, were sufficiently romantic to interest travellers 
delighting in such lore. The early history of the saintly soldiers, who pro- 
pagated the creed of their prophet with fire and sword through the uttermost 
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parts uf Bengal, has been obscured by the various revolutions which suc- 
ceeded the triumphs of the Moghuls under their ancient leaders. We learn 
the names of few of those tenants of the grave, whose mausoleums alone 
remain to shew the extent of their conquests; their proselytes have relapsed 
into idolatry, and the care of those stately tombs, which have survived the 
lapse of years, has been left to a miserable remnant of the faithful, vagrant 
faqueersy who profess to divide their guardianship with that of tigers, which, 
according to their account every Thursday night, stand sentinel over the 
remains of the mighty dead. The monuments at .Sicligully and the neigh- 
bouring hills have a fort-like appearance ; they are surrounded by bastioiied 
walls, and arise on spots cleared of wood on the summits of these emi- 
nences ; they command fine prospects, and form of themselves no small 
addition to the grandeur and interest of the scene. Objects of veneration 
to all the followers of Mohammed, wandering pilgrims from the remote 
I)arts of llindoostan toil their painful way to perform their orisons at these 
sacrcil spots ; but the devotees are too poor to keep up the ceremonials 
usually observed at the tombs of great men ; lamps, which in tlie upper 
provinces burn upon the last resting-places of the humblest servants of the 
prophet, have long ceased to stream their beacon lights from these solitudes ; 
yet the care with which all that could litter or pollute the sacred ])recincts is 
continually removed, shews that some pious though humble hand assists the 
savage genii of the scene, whose office in Bengal seems to be limited to the 
security of the dead from intrusion. At Secundermallee, in the Carnatic, 
the royal animal is said to shew still greater veneration for the mouldering 
remains of the conquerors of the world. The natives of India rejoice in 
tlie supposition that they are possessed of the body of Alexander the Great, 
whose tomb on the top of a mountain is reported to be regularly swept by 
tigers with their tails. 

During the continuance of storms, which at some periods, more espe- 
cially the breaking-up of the rains, last for several days, boats are fain to 
seek the shelter of some friendly creek, there to await the return of more 
favourable weatlier. The patience of the na%es in these predicaments is 
inexhaustible ; they, it is true, have more resources at hand than the unfor- 
tunate Europeans, who see no prospect of procuring i'l '>sh supplies ; the 
bazaar, though it may be of the meanest description, furnishes them with food 
nnd gossip. To lounge in the corners of the market-places, discussing the 
prices of grain and ghee, seems to be the acmd of felicity to an Indian. 
It is quite as easy to persuade the boat’s-crew of a man of war to quit tlie 
delights of the tap-room, as to induce the people belonging to a budgerow 
to leave the scene of their greatest enjoyment. Often, when a favourable 
wind springs up, a delay of several hours takes place before tlie servants and 
boatmt'n can be collected together. To impetuous dispositions it is exceed- 
ingly irritating to sec how imperturbably calm they will sit, perched upon 
the driest bits of ground, smoking their hubble-bubbles, or discoursing 
upon some such interesting topic as that before-mentioned, while the half- 
distracted European, tlieir master, is fretting and chafing at the inexorable 
elements. Should tliis iicry temperament be too frequently permitted to 
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break forth, the chances are much in favour of the desertion of the whole 
of the boat’s-crcw, in places where it is diflScult or perhaps impracticable to 
procure people to engage in the service. Excepting where the dandies are 
turbulent, drunken, or incorrigibly lazy, — cases which do not often occur, 
—it is advisable to interfere with them as seldom as possible. 

Gentlemen, who have had a little experience in boating in England, arc 
apt to take the command out of the hands of the tnaanjee, or captain, and 
tlie consequences are often fatal ; Uie vessels are lost through the misma- 
nagement of presumptuous persons totally unacquainted with the peculiarities 
of. the Ganges, and the method of navigation which, though strange and 
apparently uncouth, is much safer than those modem and scientifle arts, 
which, however excellent in themselves, are not fitted for Indian boats and 
Indian rivers. The natives generally contrive to extricate their vessels from 
the numerous difficulties which they continually encounter, and except in 
some extraordinary hurricane in which neither human skill nor human 
strength could avail, the wrecks of budgerows which take place may gene- 
rally be traced to the folly of those Europeans, who fancy that nothing can 
be done well which is contrary to established practice at home, and who 
never miss an opportunity, however unseasonable, of compelling others to 
adopt their modes and customs. 

From the bazaars belonging to native villages the common products of tlie 
oountry are tlie only vegetables that can be obtained ; these consist of two 
or three species of yams, many kinds of gourds, the irinjahl, of which a 
small variety is known in England under the name of the egg-plant, the 
Kamterye pods, filled with small white seeds like pearls, which if they 
could be divested of their glutinous property would be delicious, red spinach, 
and several kinds of greens. At large European stations, exotic productions 
are purchasable, and there is a very pleasing relic of the old hospitality of 
India still remaining, that of sending fruit and vegetables as presents to 
boats containing European travellers. When the parties have any acquain- 
tance at a station, ample supplies of bread, butter, and meat are ^ded ; but 
the navigators of the Ganges have grown too numerous to admit of the indis- 
criminate bounty formerly shewn to all strangers, by residents on the river’s 
bulks. In wild and unfrequented places, invitations arc still sent addressed 
to the gentleman in the budgerow,” whose name is unknown to the set- 
tled inhabitant on hospitable thoughts intent,” and no deserving persons 
can remain long in India without possessing themselves of valuable friends, 
made by some chance collision in travelling through the country. 
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JOURNEY TO CHINA ACROSS THE DESERT OF GOBI. 

The Academy of Sciences of St Peiersburgh zealously pursues its labours, 
which, of late years, have been prosecuted with renewed vigour. It stimulates its 
members to undertake scientific expeditions, and thus contributes to illustrate 
the natural history not only of Russia, but also of the countries which adjoin 
this vast empire. It is pretty well known that the Russian government is the 
only European power which enjoys the privilege of keeping up a permanent 
establishment at the capital of China. This consists of a Greek convent and 
hotel of an ambassador, where some monks and young men reside who 
are destined to act as interpreters on their return to Russia. Every ten or 
twelve years, this little colony is relieved, and on these occasions it is that 
some employes of the ministry of foreign affairs at St. Petersburg!! are able to 
get to Peking, under the pretext of superintending the journey of the indivi* 
duals who go out and of conducting the others back. The Academy of 
Sciences has happily availed itself of this circumstance, in order to explore the 
natural history of Mongolia and the north of China. With tliis view, it 
attached to the ecclesiastical expedition to Peking, Dr. Bunge, already favour- 
ably known to the learned world by his interesting journey to the most elevated 
regions of the chain of the Altai' mountains. On his return from China, Pr. 
Bunge read at the public meeting of the Academy, on the 3d April last, an 
extended report, of which we subjoin an abstract. 

The journey as far as the frontiers of China was performed so rapidly, that 
it rarely afforded Dr. Bunge an opportunity of making observations, which did 
not commence until he entered Mongolia. In the northern districts of this 
country, the high portion of middle Asia begins to sink abruptly, and 
Siberia is the prolongation of this subsidence. The political limit, at least in 
that part passed by the traveller, is not marked by nature ; for the vegetation 
and entire physiognomy of the country, on both sides of the limits between 
Russia and China, are exactly alike. It is very rare to meet, in northern 
Mongolia, with plants which arc not equally indigenous in southern Siberia, 
and even in such cases it is evident that they came from some neighbouring 
country, of a totally different physical character, and bear its characte- 
ristics. Dr. Bunge mentions, as an example, a ^nt, forming a new genus, to 
which he has given the name of earyopleru ; it Rlongs to southern Mongolia, 
occurs only here and there in the northern part, and disappears altogether In 
Siberia. The identity of the general character of northern Mongolia and that 
of south Siberia does not cease till, after ascending for some time a gradual 
acclivity, we reach the Oorga or the Koouren, that is, the capital or principal 
encampment of the Khalkha Mongols, where likewise resides the Gheghan 
Khootookhtoo, the incarnate divinity they revere. Until then, we still meet 
with rounded woody mountains, covered vrith a dark and fertile mould; the low 
vallies are watered by rivers and rivulets, the banks of which are often embel- 
lished with lofty shrubs and poplars. The vegetation is vigorous, the soil is 
almost always coated with a compact turf, and well-adapted for agriculture ; 
the aspect of the country is varied and agreeable. But as soon as we quit the 
Oorga, and pass the Tohla, a considerable river, which, coming from the 
S.E., joins the Orkhon, an affluent of the Selengga, we do not meet for a long 
time with any stream of water, however inconsiderable, and on losing sight of 
the northern wooded slopes of the Khan ohla, the traveller's eye looks vainly 
, for a single tree in the vast plain upon which he enters. 
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26 Journey to China across the Desert of Gobi. 

Here it is that the Desert of Gobi begins, a term which is synonymous with 
the Arabic word Sahara, tov it denotes amongst the Mongols a country entirely 
destitute of wood and water. The term opposed to Gobi is Khanggac, which 
indicates a hilly and wooded country, w'atered by streams and intersected with 
fertile tracts. The aspect of the desert, however, is not yet completely mono- 
tonous ; on the right rise the rounded masses of the Khan ohla ; on the left, 
but more distant, the wild, steep, and peaked mountain, where the sources of 
the Tohla are situated. The promontories of this lofty chain consist of a 
reddish jasper, very pure, and appear at a greater distance in the plain like 
sharp-pointed hills of red earth. This region, although without trees and 
streams, nevertheless, has not the desolate character of a desert ; it scarcely 
changes {ill we reach Dzirgalangtoo, to which there is an imperceptible ascent : 
yet it is 4,900 feet above the level of the sea. Here begins a fall of the country, 
which becomes more decided at Olon bayshing. The name of this station 
signifies * numerous buildings;* it derives it fi'om the ruins of some brick 
houses, probably the remains of the residence of a Mongol prince some centu- 
ries back. As far as this place, we still perceive, more or less distant, some 
steep and lofty mountains, the porphyritic rock of which is almost always bare, 
and on some parts of the northern side only is converted into vegetable 
soil just sufficient merely to nourish bushes two or three feet high. Amongst 
these mountains should be mentioned the Darkhan olilu, composed of strata 
of porphyry of divers colours and elegant breccia. The modern Mongols 
consider it as the cradle of the famous Chingheez Khan. Hitherto, the vege- 
tation continues varied, resembling that of Siberia, and consisting principally 
of grasses, which predominate in masses, the species not being numerous. 
The traveller continues to be persecuted by clouds of small mosquitos, and hy 
a small species of mouse, which has cvery-where mined the parched soil ; they 
start away at every step, uttering a shrill squeak. 

At Olon bayshing, a bluckibh line appears in the distance, which, on nearer 
examination, proves to be a rampart of rocks, which rise abruptly from the 
soil ; it is not lofty, and consists of horizontal strata of sienitc. The Mongols 
give it, with propriety, the name of Boossoo shtlohn, that is ‘ Girdle of Stones.* 
This rampart cxtend.s, without material interruptions, to a great distance, in a 
right line, from cast to west. It forms a well-defined separation between 
northern and middle Mongolia, which is the true Gobi, according to the signifi- 
cation of the term. The country here suddenly changes; it becomes level ; the 
ground is covered with small fragments of porphyry and jasper ; in several places, 
also, over a great extent, it appears strewed with chalcedony, cornelians, and 
agates, amongst which shoot up some green patches of stunted, hard, woody 
shrubs. In other places, the soil consists of a compact clay, frequently coated 
with a saline efflorescence, and, owing to its perpetual dryness, intersected 
with numerous rents or chasms, often on so regular a plan, that they seem to 
be the work of art. This clay produces some saline plants, short, and of a 
deep green. The most common is a peganum, which occurs throughout the 
Gobi. The predominance of grasses cca-ses, whilst the halophytes increase in 
number. The traveller gets rid of the mosquitos, and a minute species of 
field-mouse, which fills its holes with the seeds of a schoberia, replaces the 
lively little mice of the northern part. Here it is, at an elevation of 3,700 feet 
above the level of the sea, we ought to fix the commencement of the true 
Gobi, in a phyto-gcographical respect at least ; for a very perceptible line of 
demarcation is remarked, not only in the vegetation, but also in the aspect of 
the country, on cither side of the * Girdle of Rocks.* This is not, however. 
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the lowest part of the Gobi ; this district appears, on the contrary, to be the 
extreme edge of a basin, which, as we shall presently find, formed a vast 
internal sea. The barometrical measurements Dr. Bunge took, during his 
journey, demonstrated to him that the lowest points are the districts of Erghi, 
Ooda, Doorria, Shara boodoogoona, &c., in the centre of the Gobi. They 
are scarcely 2,500 feet above the level of the sea, and differ entirely from those 
of the shores of the ancient sea. The soil is much more saline, and conse- 
quently the vegetation consists only of hahphtfles, A vast number of little 
salt lakes occur, which are probably the remains of a retired and exsiccated 
sen. Tlicsc lakes arc partly dried up, and are coated with a crust of salt, of 
which a considerable quantity is sent to China. The water remaining in them 
is deeply impregnated with salt, and is fed by the rains. The banks of these 
lakes consist of a whitish 8<ind mixed with a saline clay. A considerable quantity 
of fragments of bivalve shells are found in it ; Dr. Bunge, however, did not 
find a single specimen sufficiently perfect to determine the species. There 
occur in this sandy clay large lumps of crystallized selenite. 

Between Shara boodoorgoona and Doorma, and under nearly the same lati- 
tude, the true Desert of Go5i, or Sha mo of the Chinese, extends into the 
middle of Mongolia. Its breadth is inconsiderable with relation to the 
remainder of the Gobi. The sand of this desert would be improperly deno- 
minated “moving,** for it being every-where strongly impregnated with salt, 
it readily attracts moisture, which it retains a long time, and thus forms com- 
|)act and tolerably durable hillocks. This belt of sand exhibits further a pecu- 
liar character in its vegetation, which resembles that of the sandy shores of the 
ocean. Several genera of plants of the sea-coast occur here, in the midst of 
the continent, although the species are not always the same. Dr. Bunge men- 
tions a new genus of arundo^ which resembles the A. arenaria and A. Baltica, 
as well as the corhpermum pungens. All the halophytes of this tract arc iden- 
tical with those which cover the shores of the Caspian Sea, which is a fact of 
great interest in a phyto-gcographical point of view, for every thing concurs in 
demonstrating the ancient existence of a large internal sea. Dr. Bunge might 
have added, as a new indication of this interesting fact, the circumstance that 
the Chinese still give to the Gobi the dcnoininutioii of Han hacy or * Desiccated 
Sea ’ A tradition prevalent amongst the Mongols contributes in a remarkable 
manner to corroborate this hypothesis ; they asse|k that there was a sea in this 
place heretofore; and they also believe that this^ma will soon replenish its 
ancient bed. The Chinese, Dr Bunge adds, allege in like manner that the 
Coreans might, if they pleased, inundate not only Moiigoiia, but even the 
whole of Russia, by carrying the water of the ocean into Mongolia by means 
of a canal. 

To the southward of Tsakildak, the Gobi begins to rise again, in the same 
proportion ns on the north, towards Erghi and Ooda. These northern and 
southern acclivities exhibit the most perfect identity in form, aspect of soil, 
and vegetation at the same heights. At Dzameyn oostoo, the sea-shore is 
exactly similar to that observable to the north of Olon bayshing and Dzool- 
gheta ; :i line of rocks, although less defined than the northern, here traverses 
Mongolia, and the plants, which do not occur in a space of from 270 to 340 
English mile.s, re-appear once more. At Tsaghan balsagoon, situated still 
further to the south, we find the same elevation as at Ghiltcgeutey ; further 
still, the black and fertile soil and vigorou.s vegetation arc again observed ; 

J: stly, on reaching the extreme point of elevation in the route between the 
Gobi and the capital of the Celestial Empire, — a point where arc the ruins of 
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the most ancient portion of the Great Wall of China, and the height of which 
corresponds with that of Gootooy, to the north of the Gobi and near the 
Oorga,— we again find, at about 5,430 feet elevation, certain subalpine plants, 
such as the papaver nwiicavlef &c. 

After what has been stated, it is easy to conceive that the general aspect of 
the Gobi is extremely forlorn. The vegetation is meagre, and rarely rises 
higher than a foot above the soil ; trees are entirely wanting, and even bushes 
more than two feet high are not to be seen. The undulating hillocks, which, 
here and there, traverse this vast solitude, frequently appear from a distance, 
through the efl'ect of refraction, as if they swam in the horizon above the 
plain. The total absence of streams, the substitutes for which are some lakes 
of turbid salt water j the scanty population, indicating their existence afar off 
only by a few felt-tents, or during the night by the stench of the argal (cattle- 
dung) which they burn instead of wood ; lastly*, the tiresome uniformity of the 
whole route, weary the traveller, the more because he can travel but very 
slowly. But what a compensation for all his troubles the moment he reaches 
China ! Throughout the whole globe, there is, perhaps, no similar example of 
a transition so sudden as that observed on crossing a low rampart of stones, 
the relics of the Great Wall, which marks the limit between Mongolia and 
China. The limit is truly a physical one, and it is impossible to admire suffi- 
ciently the discernment with which the Chinese have traced the boundary of 
their empire, at a spot where nature herself has, in the most evident manner, 
pointedT out a separation. Every where else, we observe an insensible transi- 
tion of forms, principally in the plants. Here it is the contrary. As long as 
we remain in Mongolia, the eye perceives nothing but desert and a miserable 
v^tation ; a mournful silence reigns throughout ; all is death. The traveller 
makes a single step ; he arrives on the steep acclivity of Upper Asia towards 
the south, when life in all its freshness and variety regales his sight. This is 
not the place to describe minutely the striking contrast between Mongolia and 
China, but almost all the plants which hitherto surrounded the traveller, ^ve 
way to others. There arc, indeed, a few exceptions ; some vegetables, properly 
Chinese, have been acclimated in Mongolia; but these cases are rare, and the 
organization of the seeds of these plants is such that the slightest air might 
carry them away : they are, therefore, not to be regarded as indigenous in 
Mongolia ; they are strangers who have wandered thither. 

Dr. Bungees residence in northern China was in the whole only eight months, 
five of which, being winter, could not be devoted to botanical researches. 
This learned naturalist, thcrefoi e, had not time to draw a general sketch of the 
Flora of this country : he was compelled to be content with collecting materials 
for forming the basis of a grand herbal, which will afford the means of obtaining 
facts to establish the geography of the plants in this country, which unites 
northern to southern Asia. 

The members of the Russian ecclesiastical mission now resident in Peking 
are intelligent men, which affords a ground to hope that, by their zeal and by 
means of other journies of this kind, we may succeed in coniplcting what Dr. 
Bunge has so happily begun. 
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MB. VON SCHLEGEL ON SANSCRIT LITERATURE.* 

When wc onnounced Ihe approaching publication of Mr. von Schle- 
gel’s work, the announcement was accompanied by a pledge that we would 
make our readers acquainted with ite contents ; a pledge which we now 
fulfil. In doing so, we shall not suffer ourselves to be swayed by any con* 
sideraiion but that of doing impartial justice to its author. Whatever stric- 
tures the work has undergone in England,* and however unfavourable may 
be its sentence upon an institution to which wc wish well, our office shall be 
rather to enable the candid reader to judge for himself, in a question of 
some delicacy, tlian to endeavour to impose upon him our own opinion. 

The Rifkxions ore contained in two letters ; the one, addressed to the 
late Sir James Mackintosh, and which wc are informed was written more 
than n ^rar before publication (consequently, in tlie early part of 1831), 
seems to have comprchcndcd.all that the author intended originally to say : 
the utlicr letter, winch is dated in May 1832, is a reply to, or criticism 
u|]on, a remark of Mr. Wilson, contained in a Memorandum respecting 
SSaiiscrit Literature in England," written not later than the beginning of 
1831, and which appeared in an Oxford paper of March 1832, wherein 
Mr. Wilson states, that though “ considerable proficiency (in Sanscrit) has 
been attained by some learned men on the continent, it is evident, from their 
publications, that their reading has been very limited, and that they are far 
from possessing any degree of conversancy with the great body of Sanscrit 
literature;" that *Uhcir knowledge is, in fact, of the most elementary kind, 
and restricted to the grammar of the language, and even with its grammar, 
as studied in India, they arc unfamiliar adding, that “ Schlegel has not 
ventured in translation beyond those works M'hich have been previously trans- 
lated by English scholars." This statement M. de Schlegel has consi- 
dered “ a declaration of war." 

The first topic, upon which the letter to Sir James Mackintosh touches, 
IS the Oriental Translation Fund. At first si^, observes M. de Schlegel, 
no project could be more useful than that of placing at the command of all 
classes of readers the literary and scientific productions of Asia. Never- 
theless, he affirms “ the encourngement offered exclusively to translations, 
far from advancing the methodical and really scientific study of the Oriental 
tongues, will tend to injure it, and must exercise an influence pernicious in 
proportion to the extent to which the plan of the Committee is carried ;" and 
lie observes that if the scientific study of those languages be neglected, nay, 
unless Asiatic philology be not carried to a far higher degree of perfection 
(jperfectionn^e d un point injiniment sup4rieur) than at present, it is im- 
possible to obtain good translations. In this opinion we entirely concur, 
and we have more than once lamented that the Oriental Translation Commit- 

* nMexioitb »ur I'Etudi; ilm LaitguM Asiatu|UG», aildrcRscc!* a Sir James MackintMh ; Buivie* d'unc 
Lettrc h M. Horace Hayinan WtlNon, anticn SnTcuirc dc I.t Socidld ARlallquc a Colftittd, Vrofes* 
arur h Oxford. PorA. W. uk huiii.Jt«aL, Prof, k I'UunvrsliC Royalc dc Doiiii, Bonn et 
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tee should have departed from their original design, not merely implied, but 
expressed, to publish the original texts along with the translations. By tlie 
publication of tlie original text,” snys the tenth article of their Prospectus, 
** it is intended to multiply co])ies of such works as are scarce, and to furnish 
students, at a moderate expense, with correct copies of the best Asiatic 
works, to which they might not otherwise have access.” In abandoning 
this intention, the Committee have doubtless acted under what they considered 
a sound discretion ; but they have at the same time sacrificed the essential 
object of the institution, namely, to promote “ a more extensive cultivation 
of Oriental literature in this countr}-,” m hich is not to be accomplished by 
mere translations, though the works translated were ever .so well selected. 
The rxpen.se of printing the original texts is an objection which would 
operate so far only as to lessen the number of publications ; and the demand 
for philological talent, for the collation and revision of the original texts, 
would act directly in aid of what wc have termed the essential object of the 
institution. 

M. de Sehlegel points out the consequcnecs which may be apprehended 
from this defect in the Committee’s plan. He observes that there are many 
Englishmen who acquire in Asia an ordinary knowledge of its language*--, 
but without being .scholars, or philologists ; they will, he says, undertake 
translations, as an ea.sy mode of gaining the reputation of an author ; the 
Committee have not time or patience to examine the merits of the manu- 
scripts tendered ; but, in order to do .something, the} eniphn the funds in 
printing, and England will be inundated with defective translations, which 
will oppose a barrier to those persons who would be willing to penetrate to 
the originals.” 

M. dc Sehlegel sees traces of precipitation in the original plan of the 
institution, which, he obsci^es, seems to have contemplated the establish- 
ment of a grand man ii fact ure of translations, m which the rude mateiinl 
and the workmen were alone thought of, to the exelusion of the intellectual 
part: whereas, in some case*:, genius, and as it \\crc inspiration, are indi.s- 
pensablc requisites in a translator. 

He considers the English language less apt not only than the [.latin, but 
the German and e\en the Krench, to recci\e the translations; but, without 
entering into this (juestion, there can be little doubt that if the Committee 
were to put the English language thus in the back-ground, they would be 
deserted by most of their subscribers. 

^I. de Sehlegel tliinks llie Committee have exaggerated the value of Syriae 
and of Arabian literature, whilst they make no mention of the Armenian, 
which contains translatable matter. “ 'I'hc Arabians,” he observes, “ have 
not produced a single epic poem ; dramatic composition is unknown to them ; 
thijjre remains, therefore, but sententious and lyric poetry. This is ardent 
and impa.ssioncd ; but it revolves within a very limited circle of ideas. It 
may charm the ennui of a Bedouin, traversing the desert on the back of a 
camel, but European readers will soon become weary of so jejune a nou- 
ri*«hmcnt. Generally speaking, the Arabs have never exhibited a proof of 
their possessing the genius of invenlioii.” 7’heir talcs, he contends, were 
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borrowed from the East. The poetry of the Persians, he remarks, is richer 
and more various than that of the Arabians; tliey have a grand national 
poem, romances full of sentiment, and lyrical pieces which breathe the 
very intoxication of pleasure. Bui their literature has likewise fallen into 
great disorder ; an affected taste prevails throughout it, and their prose has 
usurped the most ambitious ornaments of poetry. Mr. von Schlegcl makes 
an admission which somewhat detracts from the value of his opinion, namely, 
that he is unacquainted with the languages which are the vehicles of Ara- 
bian and Persian literature. He, however, takes another ground. The 
Arabian literature dates from the Hegira only ; the Persian is four centuries 
later; the historians of neither, therefore, can teach us anything respecting 
the condition of countries, the migrations of nations, the changes of dynas- 
ties, the conquests and revolutions of stales, earlier than the middle ages ; 
for whatever be the weight of their testimony in what concerns contempora- 
ry events, when they meddle with antiquity , they relate nothing but absurdity 
and nonsense, of which, he says, Mahomet set them an admir'ible exam- 
ple. “ Obsen'o,” adds M. dc Schlegel, “ how he confounds times and 
places and how he perverts evcr^Uiing in tlie Hebrew traditions !" Our 
author here, we suspect, falls into a very common error, that of sup- 
posing Mahomet to have consulted the ^41 ebrew traditions" in our Ca- 
nonical Scriptures; whereas there is no positive proof that he ever had 
access to those Scriptures, whilst there is proof that he borrowed from spu- 
rious gospels and apocr> phal scriptures, numbers of which were extant at the 
date of tlie Koran, and in which he found times, places, and facts already 
confounded and perverted to his hand. 

Sanscrit literal urc, and that of China, Mr. von Sclilcgcl places at a 
gn*at height above the rest; nothing in the other parts of Asia, he observes, 
can be compared with them in respect to their antiquity, and the number 
and intrinsic value of their works. Upon the Sanscrit language and litera- 
ture he pronounces a high eulogium, and he speaks with great respect of tlie 
historical works of the Chinese, to whom he denies imagination. 

Recurring to the subject of translations,^d confining himself to the 
Sanscrit, he observes that there are tw'o indispensable conditions (applying 
to all translations), which are not so easy of fullilment as the Committee 
seem to have presumed, namely, possession of the original, and a thorough 
knowledge of the language in which it is M'ritten. Now, the Sanscrit, being 
a dead language, cannot be acquired in tlie same manner as the popular 
dialects of India ; it must be studied methodically, and good elementary 
books arc necessary. This leads M. de Schlegel to inquire into the number 
and character of these works ; and he successively passes in review the 
grammars of Father Paulini, and of Messrs. Colebrookc, Carey, Wilkins, 
ForsbT, ^’ates, Frank, and Bopp, most of which, he says, may be con- 
sulted with advantage on some points, but altogether they still leave much 
to be desired. Of the latest, that of Mr. Bojip of Berlin, Mr. von 
Sohlegcl says, that he has disfigured it by his favourite notions and hypo- 
theses respecting the analytical comparison of tongues (Mr. Bopp being a 
believer in the original identity of the grammatical structure of the Sanscrit, 
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Greek, Ijatin, and Teutonic languages) ; 'Uhc numerous innovations lie has 
introduced/’ he obser\'es, “ will not, probably, be approved by those M'ho 
are of opinion that, in a language anciently cultivated and fixed, usage and 
classical authority ought to be respected.” Mr. Bopp, he adds, formally 
discards the ancient Sanscrit grammarians, on the ground that they can 
teach us no more tlian we already know. “ I do not hesitate to tell him," 
says M. de Schlegel, ** that this is a great error.” This sentence upon Mr. 
Bopp, to a certain extent, vindicates Mr. Wilson, who includes that writer 
by name in his general remark respecting the want of knowledge of Sans> 
crit grammar, ** as studied in India,” disclosed by the Continental Orien^ 
talists. M. de Schlegel shows in what respects the study of the ancient 
native grammarians is important. Their method, indeed, differs entirely 
from that to which we arc accustomed, and is very abstruse ; but, in return, 
their writings are distinguished by wonderful brevity and precision, and by 
a spirit of scientific research into principles. The rules of accentuation 
are neglected by all tlic European grammarians, and in the modern seliools 
of the Brahmans, the verses of ancient texts arc pronounced in an uniform 
manner, according to the quantity of s\llablcs, with a monotonous recita- 
tion, whereas, formerly, the Sanscrit was accented like all living languages, 
which must have influenced the formation of the tongue. M. de Schlegel 
wishes for a general introduction to the stud} of the original grammarians, 
comprehending an analysis of their mclhud, illustrated by examples; a 
catalogue of their technical terms, nith definitions; the terminology, b} 
abridged signs and formula?, fully explained ; and a repertory of all the 
series of words subject to a particular rule, denoted by the first word placed 
arbitrarily at the head, with an “ *&e." 

On the subject of dictionaries, he speaks with admiration of Mr. C'ole- 
brooke’s edition of the Amera Cosha, of the immensity of the undertaking, 
and the science and judgment displaced in the execution. Mr. Wilson’.sdictio- 
nary, published twelve }enrs after, was a grand step in the study of Sanscrit, 
and our author does justice to its merits, which, he says, arc sufficient to 
insure to the name of Mr. Wilson, the highest celebrity amongst the foun- 
ders of Hindu philology. 'J'he defects of the work arc ])ointcd out with 
candour by M. de Schlegel, who justly remarks that they are not charge- 
able to Mr. Wilson. The criticisms are, of course, applicable to the first 
edition; the second has but recently reached Europe. 

With respect to the other condition referred to nt the beginning, namely, 
the possession of the original from which a translation is to be made, he justly 
observes that nothing is more rare than a correct manuscript of an Oriental 
work; MSS. arc disfigured by tin- errors of eop}ists, by mutilations and 
interpolations; and he asks, “how can }ou be certain that the MS. i** 
really the w'ork }ou propose to translate, and not that of nii impostor, who 
ha< fraudulently affixed to it the title ?" These arc the necessary conse- 
quences of the non-use of printing in all countrie.s, but porticularly in India, 
where there is an aptitude to commit literary frauds, which have imposed even 
upon European scholars ; as in the cases of the Padma Pur6na, tfic Dabis- 
idn and the Desditr. 1'he manuscript copies of the Bdm&yana differ mo- 
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trrially and essentially, as M. de Schlegcl has shewn in the preface to his 
edition of that work. These differences do not affect the march of the nar> 
rative and the original stock of tliis ancient poem, wliich, he observes, may 
be compared to an old oak, all whose branches, by reason of its great age, 
are overgrown with parasitical plants.** The variations in the different 
copies of the great Persian epic, the Shah Namek, have been found by 
Mr. Mold to be ** almost innumerable.** Hence Mr. von Schlegcl con- 
cludes that the translator of a Sanscrit, Arabic, or Persian work, not yet 
printed and corrected with the utmost care, has to fulfil the most laborious 
and responsible duties of an editor,— to compare MSS., examine commen- 
taries, and make conjectural emendations. Is it to be supposed,*’ he asks, 
“ that a philologist, capable of such an undertaking, will consent to appear 
in the humble attitude of a translator for ordinary readers ?'* Moreover, 
whilst there exists no good printed edition of a work, a translator is secure 
against his errors being detected. 

The Committee, in making translations the primary, and the publica- 
tion of oHginal texts a secondary and subordinate object, have put (M. 
de Sehlcgcl says) **thc cart before the horse.** His remark is, in our opi- 
nion, incontrovertibly just, that the publication of original texts of Asiatic 
works stands infinitely more in need of public encouragement than transla- 
tions : this, however, was not the so/e object of the Committee, but it was 
an essential part of their original plan. 

Of the Sanscrit works (except those which have been superintended by 
European editors'), printed at Calcutta, M. dc Sehlcgcl remarks that they 
are not editions, but merely “ manuscripts multiplied ;*’ they have been left 
to natives ; they arc disfigured with typographical errors, printed with bad 
ink on bad paper, and with ill-east types, so that those in small and in Ben- 
gali characters arc nearly illegible : the errata in the grammar of Panini, 
a work in which accuracy is peculiarly essential, occupy forty-two pages ! 

M. dc Schlegcl pronounces Dr. C*arc}’s edition of the Ilitopad^sa “full 
of faults,” and the London edition of the saiA by an anonymous editor, 
“ a real Augean stable.” Conjointly u'ith Dr. Jjassen, he states, he under- 
took to publi.sh a correct edition of the Jlilnpadesn, liu h he presented to 
the Court of Directors, u'lio ordered ten copies of the work, adding, in reply 
to a remark of I\/l. de Schlegcl, in commendation of this collection of fables, 
as a class-book, that the court had ordered a number of copies of the work 
to be printed for that purpose. M. de Schlegcrs refiexion upon this reply 
is scarcely worthy of him. “ Yes, indeed; I know it, and much do I pity 
the students condemned to learn one of the most difficult languages, with 
means so little adapted to the end. The Honourable Court of Directors 
arc an administrative body ; learning and philology are not their business. 
Nevertheless, 1 would not suspect for the world that they havt. not a clear 
idea of the distinction between a good and a bad edition of the same book ; 
but how could they acknowledge that an edition undertaken by a private 
individual, and a foreigner, was better than one which had appeared under 
the auspices and by the order of a constituted authority !’* 'Phis sneer is 
hardly consistent with the writer's own letter to the court. 
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Tfie importance of the study of Sanscrit, by young men destined for pub' 
liil'^n^loyments in India, is demonstrated by a fact upon which Mr. von 
lays no more than due stress ; namely, that a person who has ac- 
quired a solid knowledge of that language, may with facility acquire, in the 
country, any of the popular dialects, since all, or the most important, are 
but Sanscrit disorganized, or deprived of its inflexions. For example ; 
in Houghton’s Bengali Glossary, out of twelve hundred words, upwards 
of a tliousand are pure Sanscrit. 

In order to ascertain tlie advances made by Europeans in the knowledge 
of Asiatic antiquities and literature, M . dc Schlegel gives a hasty review 
of some translations from Oriental tongues. 

His opinion of Anquetil Duperron’s translation of the Zend-Avesta 
echoes that of the learned world. Much light may be expected from the 
labours of M. Burnouf upon the Zend, which dubious term, M. de Schlegel 
suggests, may be a corruption of the Sanscrit word Chhandas^ one of the 
most common names of the F^das. lie observes iliac the modern Persian 
retains some analogy to the San««crit, in the roots and remains of inflexion ; 
and as far as wc are capable of judging, the language of the ancient Medcs 
and Peiwians approached very near to Sanscrit ; consequently, the Zend 
would occupy the intermediate place between the language of Darius H}- 
staspes and the Persian of l'’irdausi. The Oupnek' hat in Anquetil Duper- 
ron’s translation is little better than gibberish. 

Of Sir Win. Jones’s translation of the Code of Menu, M. dc Schlegel 
sa}s that ** it is, in general, extremely faitliful ; the complexion of the 
st)le, in particular, is admirable ; it breathes, at the same time, the ma- 
jesty of law, and as it were a holy and patriarchal simplicit\.” His ver- 
sions of Sacontald and the GUa Gorinda he charactcrizcK ns very free 
imitations, but delightful reading. Of his translation of the llithpadisa 
he speaks, as might be expected, in slighting terms, and laments that both 
Sir William Jones and Sir Charles Wilkins should have “ had the impru- 
dence” to consult only a single manuscript, and that an erroneous and de- 
fective one. M. de Schlegel has, in an appendix, compared certain pas- 
sages of the Hit6pad6sa^ as translated by Sir Wm. tioncs and Sir C. Wil- 
kins, together, and occasionally with the text, from the Bonn edition ; and 
wc have rarely seen more glaring incongruities. ** This is a salutary cau- 
tion,” observes M. de Schlegel, “ to the journeymen {les journaliers) in 
Oriental philology', who, with a superficial knowledge of the languages, 
fancy themselves qualified to translate anything that comes to hand ; do they 
suppose they can avoid the rocks against which two authors of such eminent 
talent have been shipwrecked ?” 

Mr. von Schlegel reiterates the scveie censure he pronounced in the pre- 
face to his lidmdyann on the Seraiiiporc rdilion of the first two books of 
this jmem. ()l the lianslatiuns of Mr. Colebrooke, ns well as his extracts 
and dissertations, he says, that they arc entitled to “ implicit confidence 
that Mr. Colebrooke has joined to the merits of a translator Uiosc of a most 
learned anil judicious editor ; that his only defect is his extreme conciseness, 
or laconism. I may cite,” he obwTves, ** as models of well-executed 
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extracts Colebrooke’s treatises on the astronomy of the Hindus and 
on their different systems of philosophy ; but if this great scholar had left it 
to the public to chouse bct^'ccn an edition of a single work, accompanied by 
explanations, and a succinct summary of a variety of works, such as he has 
given, 1 should have voted without hesitation for the first, as infinitely better 
calculated to enlarge our intellectual horizon/* Herein many will differ 
from M. de Schlegel. 

His opinion of Hindu philosophy is highly complimentary to it. The 
peculiar flexibility and richness of the Sanscrit language seem to adapt it 
wonderfully to be the vehicle of metaphysical discussions, in which the 
mind is always hampered more or less by the fetters of language. Wc 
think in language, and in proportion to its poverty or its want of elasticity, 
must be the meagreness of the results of thinking. Much of the obscurity 
justly complained of in English translations from Sanscrit jihilosophical 
W'riters, aiises from the utter impossibility of translating the thoughts from 
one tongue to the other, — from a copious vehicle to one v hieh i« penurious 
and confined. JM. de Schlegel sa\s of the Bhagarud Gi/^, “ if the 
study of Sanscrit had yielded me only the satisfaction of being able to read 
this wonderful poem in the original, 1 should consider myself n'liply recom- 
pensed for all my pains." 

Having passed in review the different branches of Hindu literature, 
M. de Schlegel insists he has shown, (hat the study of the original^, the 
collection of manuscripts, and other laborious researches, sliould have pre- 
ceded translations, in order that the latUw should deserve the confidence of 
ail enlightened public, lie thinks the study of Sanscrit has made great 
progress of late years, especially iii France and (jlerniany, where iLs ultimate 
success seems now certain ; and he asks, significantly, “ Is it the same in 
lOiigland ?" A slight knowledge of (he learned languages of the East, 
ho observes, is not merely useless, — it is prejudicial and dangerous, inas- 
much as it inspires presuiiiplion, which he proves by example as well as ar- 
gument. He remarks that, formerly, among^tlie inquirers into Hindu 
antiquity, the sect of ielievers, those who auBitted M iihout seiiiple the 
most extravagant fictions of the Brahminical mythology, Avas \rry nume- 
rous ; this sect is now nearly extineb and that of the deutei.' has succeeded, 
who doubt everything, and speak of the civilization of India as a thing of 
yesterday or the day before. “ Superficial readers,’* he remarks, take this 
for a mark of sagacity; but a person may betray bis want of tact and dis- 
cernment as much by doubting and denying, os by an excess of credulity/' 
A third sect of Hindu antiquaries, he says, who have had too much success, 
arc the Buddhomaniacs, who maintain that Buddhism Avas more ancient 
than Brahmanism; that the former was heretofore the general religion of 
India, and that the Brahmans arc modern intruders and usurpers; **Avhich 
is just as reasonable as to say that the Jcavs arc apostates from Isiamism, and 
that their rabbis substituted the Iuav of Moses for the Koran.” The Bud- 
dhists themselves, he observes, do not lay claim to this priority ; they have 
not even dethroned the Brahminical deities, having only placed their prophet 
Above all. He surrenders Uie Buddhomaniacs to the care of Mr. Cole- 
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brooke and Mr. Erskine, who have sufliciently refuted their notions. Ano* 
ther sect M. de Schlcgel designates as the Painters in dark colours — 
thdse who designate a nation consisting of a hundred millions of souls, the 
descendants of those Indians whom the Greeks denominated the most just of 
mankind, as a mass of villains, cowards, and idiots. It would be strange, 
indeed, he observes, if their sufferings for eight centuries should not have 
deteriorated the moral condition of the Hindus ; but he appeals to the ho- 
nourable testimony rendered to the character of the existing generation of 
Hindus before the British parliament, os a counterpoise to the hypothesis 
of 'pei Hires en nair, who, he observes, have little of tlie amiable about 
them, and manufacture dull and tiresome books : ** 1 am sorry,’’ he adds, 
“ to observe the missionaries amongst the adherents of this sect.” 

In conclusion, M. de Schlegcl suggests, as a means of preventing the 
total abandonment of Oriental studies in England, the foundation of an 
academy in London, for the exclusive cultivation of Asiatic pliilology, 
history, and antiquities ; which should be sufficiently endowed to support its 
members and to defray the expense of costly publications, and be provided 
with a polyglot press and every thing necessary' for its purpose. He shews 
that sufih an institution would not languish for want of employment, by an 
exposition of the immense labours which it might undertake in the different 
departments of Oriental literature, accompanied by sound and judicious 
suggestions as to the manner in which the several labours should be con- 
ducted. This part of the letter is by no means the least valuable; itdiscovers 
abundant marks of the extensive knowledge of the writer ; but we should 
impair the effect of his remarks by mutilating them. We terminate, there- 
fore, our notice of this letter, by recommending the reflections it contains, 
with a few exceptions, to the attention of all who feel the least interest in 
Oriental learning. 

Of the second letter, addressed to Mr. Wilson, we shall say nothing, 
for reasons a liich, uc arc sure, will appear satisfactory even to Mr. von 
Schlegel himself. Admitting his expo.siulation and his criticisms upon 
Mr. Wilson's translations to be Just, which is conceding, perhnjis, too much, 
this will prove no more than m hut that gentleman would probably be tlielirst 
to acknowledge, namely, that he is not infallible ; and by intermeddling in 
the matter of di.spute we might cxa.spcratc a wound, which, at present, 
seems far from incurable. Tunc and the judicious offices of mutual friends 
will, no doubt, soon heal this slight difference between two individuals, 
whose extraordinary' endowments were bestowed not for the purpose of being 
employed against each oilier, but fur the benefit of mankind. 
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THE COURT AND TRIBUNALS OF PEKING. 

IMPERIAX. FAMILY OF CHINA. 

Reigning Emperar.-^Taou kwang, son of Kea king, late emperor ; born 10th of 8th 
moon, 1781 ; succeeded his father, 24th (or 25th) August 1821. 

Imperial FamOy , — Yih • wei, eldest son of the emperor, by the late empress, died 
1831. Yih shun, second son, by a Chinese concubine, consequently illegitimate. Yih—, 
supposed to be a daughter. Yih choo, son by a Manchoo concubine, bom Gth moon 
1831. Yih tsung, son by a Manchoo concubine, bom same month. Yung tseun 
(title E tsing wnng), elder brother of Kea king, consequently uncle of the emperor. 
Meen — (title Tun uin wang), brother of the emperor. Mtfen bin (title Hwuy kcun 
wang), brother of the emperor, lately degraded from the title of Suy tsin wang. Yih 
shaou (title Ting tsin wang), nepiicw of the emperor. 

TRK MINISTKRS. 

The Niijf kdf or cabinet, consists of first, the Ta He6 sxe, namely, Tfi tsin, first 
minister, a Manchoo of the bordered yellow standard, too tung of the Manchoo white 
standard, titular guardian and eiplainer of classics to the emperor, Tsaou chin yuhg, 
a Chinese of Gan hwuy province, inspector of imperial edicts, chief president of the 
Ilan lin yuen, guardian, eiplainer of classics, recorder of tlie imperial words and 
actions; Cliang ling, a Mongol of the white standard, too tung of the Manchoo red 
standard, superintendent of the Le fan yuen, or colonial office, hereditary' noble of the 
first order, guardian, minister of the imperial presence, eiplainer of classics ; IjOO yin 
foo, a Chinese of Shan tung province, guardian, explainer of classics secondly, the 
Ileif juin ta hcti szCf namely, Foo tsin or Foo tseun, n Mongol of the yellow stan. 
dard, prc<>idcnt of the colonial oflice, too tung of the Ciiinese bordered yellow standard, 
guardian, explainer of the classics ; Le hung pin, a Chinese of Keang sc province, 
late governor general of Kwang tung (Canton) and Kwang se provinces; thirdly, the 
jVwy /icii ssc, namely, Keih lun tae, a Mauchoo, of the bordered yellow standard; 
Lung wan, a Manchoo, of the red standard, foo tung of the Chinese bordered white 
standard; King min, a Manchoo, of die bordered yellow standard ; Yih ke, a Man- 
choo, of the bordered red standard and of tlie imperial house ; Lccn shun, a Manchoo, 
of the bordered red standard ; Yu ching, a Manchoo, of the bordered yellow standard ; 
Chin kc, a Chinese of Keang suo ; M&h hung tseuen, a Chinese of Fuh keen ; Chin 
yung kwang, a Chinese of Keang se ; Chin sung king, a Chinese of Che keang. 
The Chung shoo ko appears to be a kind of heralds* office under the cabinet. The Keun 
ke ta chin, or privy council, is selected from all the l^jjer stations, without rule as to 
rank or number. Tlie names of tlic members are not publidied. The Tsung Jin /"oo, 
an office for the control of the imperial kindred, consists of Ting l^in wang Yih shaou, 
die tsung ling, or president ; suh tsin wang King min and Juy Lmii n mg, tsung chings; 
Pci tsze M&cn sac and Pci lih Mlien yu, tsung jins. 

TRIBUNALS. 

The Lew Poo^ or six supreme tribunals at Pekin, are as follow — ^tlie Lc jKto, or tri- 
bunal of civil office, consists of the shang shoos, or presidents. Wan foo, a Manchoo, 
with several military titles, and Fan she ngan, a Chinese of Keang soo ; the site 
langs, or vice-presidents, Paou hing, a Manchoo, Too ngo, a Chinese of Shan tung; 
YYh king, a Manchoo, and Shin ke hSen, a Chinese of Ho nan, superintendent of 
Peking. 

Tlie [ioo poo, or tribunal of revenue, consists of the presidents He ngan, a Man- 
choo ; Wang ting, a Chinese of Shen sc ; the vice-presidents. King ching, a Manchoo ; 
Wang show ho, a Chinese of Keang se; Kwei lun, a Mongol; Le tsiing fang, a 
Chinese of Keang soo ; and the “ Lonis of the Three Treasuries,*' Mfih chang oh, 
-nd Foo tsin, both Manchoos. 

“ Yih b a pieflx borne by all the children of the reigning emperor, as mcen was that of the pracediag. 
Vi/i, as applied to fiunUles, denotes •• of long continuance." 
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The Lee poo, or tribunal of rites ; presidents, Ke ying, a Manchoo, and Wang yin 
ch^ a Chinese of Keang soo ; vice-presidents. Shoo ying, a Manchoo, Chin sung king, 
a Chinese of Che keang, and Sih kih tsing ih, a Manchoo. Tlic superintendent of the 
translators* and interpreters' office is Sung sew, a Manchoo. The superintendents of 
the Yoo poo, or musical board, are Ting tsin wang and He ngan, the latter a Manchoo. 

The Ping poo, or tribunal of war ; presidents, Muh ebang ah, a Manchoo, and 
Wang tsung ching, a Chinese of Gan hwuy ; vice-presidents, Na tan choo, a Manchoo ; 
Chang lin, a Cliincse of ChiS keang, lin, a Manchoo, and Tang kin ebaou, a 
Chinese of Chg keang. Governor-generals of provinces are ex offheio presidenta of 
this board, and foo yuens, or deputy governors, vice-presidents. 

The Hing poo, or tribunal of punishments ; superintendent. Loo yin foo, a Chinese 
of Shan tung; presidents, Ming shan, a Manchoo, and Chin j5 Ian, a Chinese of Ffih 
keen ; vice-presidents, Kwei king, a Manchoo, Tae tun yiieii, a Chinese of Full kt^n, 
Tib tang ih, a Manchoo, and Tae tsung yuen, a Chinese of Gan hwuy. 

The Aung 7*0 j, or tribunal of public works; superintendent, Tsaou chin yung, a 
Chinese of Gan hwuy ; presidents, Fuo tsin, a Mongol ; Choo szo yen, a Chinese of 
Keang soo; vice-presidents, Hwuy lificn, a Manchoo, Woochun, a Chinese of Gan 
hwuy; A urh pang ah and Kwie ling, iioth Tartarized Chinese. The Keae taou ya 
mun, or office for superintending the streets and roads in and about Peking, is under 
the Kwig Poo, 

Other tribunals and offices independent of the bit Poo ■ 

The lx fan yuen, or foreign or colonial office, consists of Chang ling, a Mongol, 
F5 ketoo, Poo paou, and Hang kih, Mancltons, and Ma ha pa la, a Mongol. 

The Too cha yuen, or censorate, consists of Na tsing an, a Manchoo, and l*Tli yung, 
a Chinese of Peking district, chief censors ; and Maou shih seun, a Chinese of Shan 
tung, Tih ping, a Manchoo, and Tseang tsenng chc, n Ciiinesc of lioo ))ih, secondary 
censors. 

The Lciu ko, censors of tribunals and offices at Peking and of the provinces. 

THE IIAK LIK VDEK. 

The /fun lin yuen, or grand national college, includes the AW ktuduxte, or ulltco fur 
recording tlie emperor's daily words and .iclions. The presidents of the college are 
Tsaou chin yung. a Chinese of Gan hwuy, and Muh clang ah, a Manchoo. 

The Ou'n !>zc foo, for preparing publ.c doiunients, Ac. ,iml examining in history and 
general literature, under the presidents of the Ilaii lin yuen. 

Tlie lYoo king po sze, iu the JIan lin yuen, arc desicndnnts of Confucius, Mencius, 
and their most distinguished di>ciples. The direct lierediHry succ ‘ssor of Confucius 
holds the title of Yen ihiiig kung, * most sacred duke ;* the name of the one now living 
is Kung king yung. 

The Tung clung szc szc, for receiving memorials (if not secret and sealed) from the 
provinces, correcting and forwarding them to the cabinet, is composed of Wan king, 
a Manchoo, and Kung show chine, a Chinc*se of Chc keang. 

The Ta le sse is a criminal tribunal, secondary to, but inde]iendcnt of, the Utn^ 
Poo. 

The Tae chang axe, for attending to the appointed sacrifices and rites at the public 
altars and temples at Peking, is composed of Kc ying, SIioo ying, and Sib kih tsing ili, 
Manclioos. 

The Kwang luh szc, for providing food, liijuors, &c. at imperial entertainments, vic- 
tims, incense, &c. at public sacrifices; Shoo ying, a Alanchoo, MiperintendcnU 

The Tac pruh sze, fur keeping the imperial stud. 

The Hung loo sze, for directing ceremonies on court days and at imperial sacrifices, 
&c. ; Ke ying, a Manchoo, superintendent. 

'Hie AW laze keen, or college for the instruction of Manchoo, Mongol, and Chinese 
literary graduates ; Le tsung fang, a Chinese of Keang soo, superintendent. 

The Km icen keen, or imperial astronomical board; King ching, a Manchoo, super- 
intendent. 
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The TVze cytien, or grand medical hali ; Ke ying and King ching, Manchoos, super. 

intendents. 

The Lwan c wei, for attending the imperial carriages, banners, harness, &c. He 
ngan, a Monchoo, superintendent. 

OFFICERS rOMMANUlNO AT rKClNG. 

Superintendent of the city, Shin ke hlfen, a Chinese of Ho nan. 

FIT^ or mayor, Seu Yung, a Chinese of Gan hwuy. 

2V tufiy or commanders of the city guards, Ke ying, Yih king, and Faou liing, 
Manchoos. 


THE CITY OF THE SILENT.* 

I'liFY arc gone, those glorious cities. 

With their gardens of delight, 

And their thousand marble domes, that shone 
Upon the gloom of night. 

Thu Assyrian heaven rings no more 
With the loud triumphant cry, 

Her crowned citterns loved to pour— 

The victor-harmony ! 

Yet thou, O Silent City, 

Art standing all alone, 

\\ ith lliy watchers at thy gates, 

'i'iiy king upon thy throne. 

No palaces, O city. 

With golden towers hast thou, 

Like a glittering wreath of jewels hung 
About thy pallid brow. 

Hut tlioii hast many peaceful lioiiies. 

In shady copse and sunny dell, 

Where the wild bee delighted ro.iins. 

The summer moonlight loves to dwell. 

The eye may look around in vain 
For precious shrine or altar-stone ; 

From thee no proudly solemn strain 
Of gorgeous prayer hath cver^^wn. 

But here, at balmy even-time, 

When Silence her pale watch doth keep, — 

Poor wanderer from a distant clime — 

Thu alien niotlier comes to weep. 

She brings no offerings, rich or rare, 

To scatter on the sleeper's bed. 

But a wreath of flowers, sweet and fair, 

'The garland of the dead. 

How many weary pilgrim-feet, 

Long doom’d upon life’s waste to roam, 

Have pray’d thy blessed fields to greet, 

Tliy dewy culm— thou quiet home ! 

There meck-cyed Joy will wipe away 
The sorrows of our by-gone hours. 

And Peace and Love, at fall of day, 

Will strew our pillows with fresh flowers. W. 

* The beautiful appellation given to the burial-placco of the dead In some parts of India. 
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HINDU METAPHYSICS.— No. II. 

DIALOG DE BETWEEN A BRAHMIN AND AN EUROPEAN. 

Eur. Since we last discussed the Sanefaya philosophy, I have been thinking 
very closely on the subject of our conversation and I<i— but what do you smile 
at? 

Br. I smile, my good friend, at your notion of thinking. It is little more 
than three weeks since the conversation, to which you allude, took place, and 
in the course of that time you have been at five dinner parties, you have made 
an excursion to Brighton, and you have read four new novels,' to say nothing 
of newspapers and magazines ; you have also, as I have heard, made several 
good bargains at the Royal Exchange. Now, what time can you possibly have 
had for thinking ? 

Eur. I have had abundance of time, notwithstanding all these occupations, 
to think so much of your theories as to be assured that they are totally without 
foundation. 

Br. If they be so totally without foundation, why have you not overthrown 
them ? or rather why have they not fallen of themselves ? You say you have 
thought, and that the result of your thought is, that the Sanchya philosophy 
is without foundation ; — permit me now to remind you, that you have yourself, 
in our former conversation, laid the foundation of it, even in your principle 
that knowledge is power, and that the mind may progress to a point of which 
you have no conception. Here is the foundation : now, do you retract what 
you then said ? Do you think that the mind is incapable of all advance, or can 
you say positively, and for an unquestionable truth, how far it is capable of 
advancing? 

Eur. I have no wish to retract anything I have formerly said, but I cannot 
see on what principle you can maintain that it is possible for a man to have or 
attain unto Irresistible will, Dominion over all things. Faculty of changing the 
course of nature, and Ability to accomplish every thing. 

Br. I maintain these doctrines, I say again, on the principle which you 
yourself allow, namely, the power of the mind to improve and advance to on 
inconceivable and unlimited extent. 

Eur. Yes ; but when we speak of the power of the mind to improve and 
advance, we have reference merely to the exercise of its faculties; to the 
strengthening of memory by practice, to the sharpening the discriminative 
faculty and brightening the imaginative. And it is easy enough to conceive 
of this as being very possible and rational ; we have evidence of it, indeed, by 
actual experiment; but your notions are absolutely outrageous and extra- 
vagant. 

Ba. May not the Sanchya philosophy appear to you outrageous and extra- 
vagant merely for want of thought on your part ? You have never used the 
means to attain to the glorious objects which it proposes. 

Eur. What arc the means, I pray you ? for truly 1 should like to make the 
experiment, if I thought it possible that I could succeed, even in a degree. 
If 1 could make myself as tall as the monument, I should make my fortune by 
lettin^myself out for a shew. 

Br. This is truly English ; you are always meditating upon the means of 
making money. But it would cost you a fortune to build a house large enough 
to contmn you. 

Eur. Very true— and where should I find a tailor to make clothes for me ? 
—I did not think of this. 

Br. And yet you talked this minute of thinking very closely.— Now permit 
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me to ask you a question. If you have a desire to accomplish any oliject^^a 
real and earnest desire, — would you not naturally use the means for its ac- 
complishment? 

Eur. Certainly. 

Br. Now, in our last conversation, perhaps you may recollect, you said that 
3'ou did not think touching the moon with the tip of your finger to be so very 
desirable as to surrender every thing else for the sake of it ? 

Eur. That is still my feeling ; — yet to make myself ns tall as the monument 
is comparatively nothing to touching the moon with my hand. 

Br. Ah, I see how it is ; you are disposed to use our philosophy as you 
Christians are too much in the habit of using your religion ; you will just take 
a little of it, so much as will not interfere very seriously with yodr worldly 
pursuits. You people of Europe are mightily calculating ; — you have been 
computing that if to reach the moon would take your whole life and your whole 
thought, it would require a very short time and a very little thought to grow 
ns tall as the monument. 

Eur. I must confess, that is my feeling. 

Br. And yet I fear that, even for so small a growth as to the height of the 
moniinicnt, you would scarcely have patience to use the means ; — for all the 
attention and all the thoughts are required, and the mind must not wander 
away to foreign objects. If you were to hear of the arrival of an India fleet 
in the river, you would be interrupted in the most profound contemplation 
that you could possibly be engaged in, and I much question whether a card of 
invitation to dine at the Mansion House would not put to flight all your phi- 
losophy, as the firing of a gun disperses the crows from one of your corn- 
fields. 

Eur. I think if I had an object to attain and a desire to attain it, I could 
patiently use the means. 

Br. Do you really and truly think you could keep your eyes resolutely fixed 
on the top of your nose, when the TYmes newspaper is brought into your 
apartment? Would not your curiosity be prompted to take a peep at the 
price of stocks ? 

Eun. Now, indeed, you are only laughing at me. For what can the keep- 
ing my eyes fixed on the top of my nose have to do with the attaining of a 
transcendental power ? 

Br. It has very much indeed to do with theattaining of transcendental 
power. I beseech you to make trial. 

Eur. For how long a time ? 

Bh. Say for ten or fifteen years. 

Eun. For ten or fifteen years ! I should be weary of it in less than ns many 
minutes. 

Br. Or, if you prefer it, you may sit with your hands folded above your 
head for the same time. 

Eur. I should lose the use of my arms. 

Br. But you would recover their use by the time that you grew to the 
height of the monument. 

Eur. And not before, I think. But are you quite sure that in ten or fifteen 
years I should be as tall as the monument ? 

Bn. I am not quite sure ; but if you should not find fifteen years long 
enough, you might try thirty. 

Eur. Oh, most horrible! What a dreadful penance your philosophy 
imposes ! 

Asiat.Journ. N.S. Vol.12.No.*15. 
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Bb. Say, rather, what a glorious object it proposes. 

Edb. An object not at all commensurate with the labour required to 
attain it. 

Ba. On the contrary, it seems to me that the object which it proposes is 
infinitely beyond the labour which it imposes; because it gives you all things 
for the sacrifice of some things. 

Eua. But if it might take me thirty years to reach the height of the monu- 
niciit, how lung would it take me to reach the moon ? 

Bit. Concerning the time which it might take to accomplish such things, I 
may not speak positively ; for modern writers doubt, considering the shortness 
of life, .whether the end can be gained in the present age. However, if you 
have any doubts, you may try. 

Eua. Have you ever tried yourself? 

Bb. 1 have not, because I have no doubt. I am content with my present 
stature and my present powers, and as 1 do not question the dogmas of our 
philosophers, 1 make no efforts after greater powers or loftier stature. 

Eua. And, I think, I may as well be content also. 

Bb. Yes, but your content arises only from doubt and scepticism. I know 
that, such is European ambition, you would undergo much in order to obtain 
dominion over all things. 

Eub. J acknowledge that I do doubt,— or, I should speak more correctly if 
I said that 1 do not doubt, but rather I feel assured, that there ic no verity 
whatever in your philosophy ; that it is altogether a thing of the imagination — 
a wandering of the fancy. It is so essentially absurd — so totally out of nature. 

Bb. Excuse me, my good friend, excuse me— but I must say that you Euro- 
peans know nothing at all of what is in nature or out of nature. You arc art 
all over ; you give no time to contemplation ; you spend all your time and 
thoughts merely and entirely on the surface of things ; you give your undivided 
attention to that which concerns the body only ; your very minds are bodily, 
and what you call improving the mind is merely sticking the memory all over 
with a multitude of facts, which are too numerous to sink into tlic mind or 
produce any effect in it. You read so much that you can never think, and 
you are so absorbed in politics and mcrchandixe, that absolutely you do not 
believe in the existence of mind or philosophy. 

Euu. I confess there may be some truth in what you say. 

Ba. Ay, very great truth, and that in almost every individual, yourself not 
excepted. Your minds are ot no use to you. You think only with your 
bodies, and all your thoughts arc merely recollections of bodily sensations. 
You believe in nothing that may not be seen, heard, felt, smelled, or tasted. 
So far from making any endeavour to render yourselves more spiritual, to 
deliver yourselves from the body and rise to a glorious transcendentalism, you 
give all diligence to make your bodies more entirely the prisons and dungeons 
of your minds. 

Euu. This is rather severe, though perhaps not entirely unjust. But may 
there not be an opposite error, in so far abstracting the mind from that which 
is visible and rational, as to fill it with all manner of useless speculations and 
extjEBvagant notions ? And is it not as possible to be too negligent of the body 
as to be too negligent of the mind ? 

Bb. Is this your mode of reasoning ? Do you think, because a little still- 
ness and abstraction produces truth, a great deal will generate falsehood? 

Eub. I think that the continued application of the mind to one object may 
be the means of producing a certain degree of absorption more favourable to 
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fancy than to truth. Intellect requires comparison, and comparison requires 
many objects to be presented to the mind. 

Bb. But the mind can know nothing of that which is hastily presented and os 
hastily withdrawn. You know too much to know anything. You say you 
know that there is no truth in our Sanchya philosophy ; now let me as a friend 
implore you as a lover of truth to keep your eyes fixed upon your nose for ten 
years, Just by way of experiment, and I feel convinced that, at the end of that 
period, you will entertain a difi'erent opinion of die Sanchya philosophy from 
what you do now. 

Etra. Nay, nay, you are too unreasonable in your request. How would you 
like to do so yourself? 

Bn. In my search after the true philosophy, I might be willing ; but, as I am 
a believer in it, 1 need not to make the experiment 

Eub. And I believe, if I were to make the experiment, it would fiul for 
want of faith. 

Bn. Well then, now I see how it is; you arc fully determined that you will 
not believe, and you will not use any means by which you may convince your- 
self ; yet, with all this inveterate and obstinate prejudice, you plume yourself on 
being rational. Surely, I have never met with any people under the sun more 
prejudiced and narrow-minded than you people of Europe ! And I dare say 
that you fancy yourself a bit of a philosopher, even for questioning the truth 
of our system, and for speaking of it sceptically and superficially. Now, I 
shall meet you again soon, and then I will have a little closer talk with you ; 
and I must beg of you, that you will endeavour to be truly rational, and either 
to deny at once the existence of mind, or be prepared to allow its power. 

Eub. I must beg that you will not call me prejudiced : I am open to convic- 
tion. 

Bb. Nay, you are not open to conviction, because you will not allow the 
consequences of your own premises, when they seem to lead to my conclu* 
sions. But we shall meet again. 


C A N Z O N. 

{From the Spanish.) 

Tiik silviit pang, Uiat wastes my powers. 
Cun only with existence die; 

And moments pass, and lingering hours 
Doom but to suffer and to sigh ! 

J saw tlic sun’s refulgent beam 
Illume the bright horizon round ; 

But ah ! how soon the gladd’ning gleam 
Sank, in obscuring darkness drowned ! 

Then, strike no more tlie golden cliord, 
Hut weep for mo, fair nymph of Spain ! 

Lost is the gem my heart ndored, 

And Love but wears a captive’s chain. 

No more my lip the smile retains. 

But ceaseless sorrows dim my eye ; 

For to the wretched but remains 
The doom, to sulTer and to sigii ! 


B. E. P. 
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FURTHER PAPERS RESPECTING THE RENEWAL OF THE 
EAST.INDIA COMPANY’S CHARTER* 

Petition from the East-India Coupany to the Hon. House or Commons, 

To the Honourable the Commons of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland in Parliament assembled. 

The humble Petition of the United Company of Merchants of England 
trading to the East-Indies, 

Sheweth : — I'hat a Bill is now before your Honourable House for continuing 
the government of the British territories in the East-Indics in your Petitioners, 
they consenting for the period of their holding that government to discontinue 
the carrying on of any trade for their own profit, and that with a view to this 
arrangement your Petitioners have acquiesced in a plan embodied in the said 
Bill for adjusting all the pecuniary claims of your Petitioners upon the principle 
of compromise 

That your Petitioners, being impressed with a deep sense of the importance 
of the trust proposed to be committed to them for a further term, are most 
anxious to be placed in such a situation as to be enabled to administer the ter- 
ritorial government of India with advantage to the people of that country. 

That, by the said Bill, every act of the Court of Directors^ excepting what 
relates to certain matters of patronage and to the details of their home csta- 
blishmein, is made subject to the control of the Board of Commishioners for 
the Affairs of India; and although your Petitioners presume not to oiler any 
objection to this, admitting that where two distinct bodies have a concurrent 
jurisdiction there must rest somewhere power to decide absolutely in cases of 
difference between them, yet your Petitioners feel it to be their duty to sug- 
gest the importance of providing that such cases should be rc|)ortcd to both 
Houses of Parliament, in order that the Court of Directors in originating 
political measures, and the Board of Commissioners in controlling them, should 
both act under a decided sense of responsibility to the Legislature ; and in 
order to obviate an objection that might be taken to this suggestion, as involv- 
ing the disclosure of matters which ought to be kc|)t secret, your Petitioners 
beg leave to point out to your Honourable House, that the Bill makes provi- 
sion for entrusting such subjects ns Parliament has thought it fit should be 
kept secret, to a Secret Comniittec, acting iiiiiiistcrially under the direction of 
the said Board. 

Your Petitioners further humbly represent, that the said Bill projioses to 
effect a serious change in the constitution of the local governments in India, 
which in the judgment of your Petitioners will, if adopted, pla?e an excessive 
power in the hands of the Governor (leneral, and prejudicially diminish the 
power and influence of the governments of Madias and Bombay. 

Your Petitioners admit that it is necessary to provide an efficient govern- 
ment for the western provinces of Bengal; hut they think that this object 
would be as satisfactorily, and much more economically attained, by the 
appointment of a Lieutenant Governor subject to the Bengal Government, 
than by the institution of a fourth presidency. 

The proposal to vest the Executive Governments of Madras and Bombay in 
Governors without Councils, appears to your Petitioners to be liable to very 
serious objections, which are not removed by that clause in the bill which 
allows the Court of Directors, with the approlnition of the said Board, to 
appoint a council in any Presidency, because, as there arc councils at present, 
the effect of the bill, if passed into a law, will be to declare the opinion of the 
J/cgj|Blature against councils, and to place the Court of Directors and the 
Board in the position, should they think councils essential, of at once exer- 
cising their judgment in opposition to that opinion. 

If it be intended to continue the councils but with a power to the Court and 
the Board to dispense with them, your Petitioners humbly submit that that 
intention should be distinctly expressed in the said Bill. 

* Sec voL X. r> SK’ > sod vol. xl. pp. 107 and 208. 
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Your Petitioners would further represent, tliat they cannot hut contemplate 
with anxiety the increase of expense which will be caused by the number of 
new offices proposed by the said Bill to be created ; a governor of Agra, at 

1.20.000 rupees per annum; and, as a consequence of the formation of a 
Presidency there, many expensive establishments; three additional councillors 
in Bengal, at 96,000 rupees a-year each ; and five law commissioners, at 

60.000 rupees a-year each. 

Your Petitioners must also regard with some apprehension, the augmenta- 
tion of charge in the ecclesiastical department by means of the arrangements 
provided for in the said Bill ; for at present, independently of the military 
chaplains of the church of England, seventy-five in number, the establishment 
comprises one bishop, three archdeacons, and six chaplains of the church of 
Scotland, at an aggregate expense of 1,66,33.3 rupees per annum; whilst 
under the proposals contained in the said Bill, the establishment will comprise, 
independently of seventy-five military chaplains of the church of England, 
three bishops, three chaplains to discharge the duties which the archdeacons 
now perform, and eight chaplains of the church of Scotland, at an aggregate 
expense of 2,29,858 rupees annually, besides which there is the contingent 
expense of episcopal visitations, fiensions, and passage-money. 

Your Petitioners, whilst they are sincerely desirous that adequate means 
should be provided fur the spiritual instruction and consolation of all classes of 
the public servants stationed in India, must be permitted to remark, that no 
evidence has been brought before them which satisfies them of the necessity of 
adding to the cstublishnicnt two suffragan bishops, and two chaplains of the 
church of Scotland, and that without such evidence they could not consider it 
just to employ the revenues of India in maintaining these officers. 

Your Petitioners beg leave respectfully to call the particular attention of 
your IJonoiirablc House to those parts of the said Bill which relate to the 
college at llaileybury. 

Throughout the correspondence which has passed with his Miijc8ty*s Minis- 
ters, your Petitioners have declared upon this point, that the arrangement 
“ which shall most effectually provide the means of giving good servants to the 
Indian empire is that which will assuredly meet the views of the Court, what- 
ever its effect may be on their patronage and it is because your Petitioners 
are deliberately convinced that efficiency will be more likely to be obtained in 
a general s>stcm of education, brought to the standard of a high test ofcxuini- 
iiation, than in any exclusive system, that the Cr>iirt confidently ask your 
liunourable House to abolish the college; u measure which is further strongly 
recommended by considerations of expense, as the miiintcnaiicc of that insti- 
tution has in the last term caused a charge upon India at the rate of upwards 
j£10,000 per annum, when there were less than thirty students within its 
walls ; and youi Petitioners would also submit the important fact, that in the 
course of the last ten years the college has at one time been unequal to supply 
the requisite number of writers, and at another, us at present, is much 
more than adequate to the supply. 

Your Petitioners therefore most humbly pray that your Honourable House 
will be pleased to take the foregoing representations into consideration, 
and so to modify and alter the said Bill, as to meet the objections which 
your Petitioners have presumed to lay before you ; and if it should be the 
pleasure of your Honourable House to hear counsel in support and expla- 
nation of those objections, counsel are prepared to appear accordingly at 
such time as you may be please to appoint. (L.S.) 

PisscNT James Rivett Cahnac, Exq , a Member of the Court ok 

1)i HECTORS, /rum /Ac Court’s J^rro/u/«m of the ii4th approving and 

rveommendtng for the Adoption of the Genehai. Court the aforegoing Draft 

of a Petition, 

1 have hitherto confined the remarks which I have felt it necessary to make 
on the points that have arisen in the course of the negotiations with his Ma- 
jesty’s Government on the subject of the Company’s charter, to discussions in 
the Court of Directors ; but 1 now feel the period has arrived, when it is my 
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duty to endeavour to put beyond miMoneeption the sentiomtB whieh I eilter- 
tein on this important question, by placing them upon record, and 1 do this in 
ibe shape of a Dissent to the resolution of Wednesday last, approving of a 
petition to the House of Commons, which it is proposed to submit for the 
adoption of the Court of Proprietors this day. 1 do not object to the act of 
petitioning, but to the stress which I conceive to have been unnecessarily laid 
on some of the points which it is proposed to urge on the attention of Parlip- 
inent against the Bill appointed for a third reading this evening. 

Differences of opinion have naturally arisen in a matter which involves so 
great a departure from the system under which the Company have hitherto 
honourably and advantageously discharged their part in the government of 
India, and those differences are more or less strong, according to the views 
which individual members may have taken of the principles upon which the 
com|)romise was originally based, and is now in its progress to completion. 
I should have been glad had it been thought fit to have continued the Company 
in the same position towards India and China tas that in which they stood 
under the Act of 1813. I think their commercial and political functions were 
united beneficially for the interests both of India and of England, and I have 
never contemplated the entire abandonment of all trade by the Company 
without considering it to involve the sacrifice of a positive advantage to the 
pecuniary interests of India. 

In expressing these opinions, I would desire, however, to guard myself 
against being understood as maintaining that the existence of the Company’s 
commercial character is essential to the beneficial exercise of their political 
functions: Had I thought so, 1 should not have concurred in recommending 
the Proprietors to cease from trade, and to consent to place their property on 
the security of Indian territory. I consider India to have benefited very 
largely by the application of the surplus coinmcrcial profits of the Company’s 
trade, and I think England has derived a large and stcaiiy revenue, whilst the 
public have been supplied uninterruptedly in an almost indispensable article of 
consumption, of a quality and at a price which may not be secured to them 
under the proposed change. I likewise most fully admit that the members of 
the Court, in their individual capacity, may have derived considerable weight 
from the influence inseparable from the management of a commercial concern 
of vast magnitude; but viewing the Court of Directors in their collective 
cafiacity, and in reference to the political relation in which they are placed 
towards India, I do not liclicvc that their comincrciul character has operated 
in the lea.st degree hcneficially, whilst it is riiy conviction that it has not 
induced any change of opinion where a diilbrcnce may have arisen between the 
Board of Control and themselves on matters of government. Nothing, I 
apprehend, can better illustrate the correctnesB of this view than the following 
remark of the Court of Directors, in their Minute of the 15th July 1813, when 
they recommended the last charter to the acceptance of the Proprietors : 
** The general powers of superintendence and control given (to the Board) by 
former charters arc in reality so large, that if they had been exercised illiberally 
or vexatiously, it might have been difficult for the Court of Directors to per- 
form their functions ; and, in respect to the present powers, much will depend 
on the spirit in which they are administered.” 

Such was the declaration when the Company possessed the greatest com- 
mercial powers : those powers had no weight politically, but calm and delibe- 
rate remonstrance had its influence, and frequently produced (as 1 have no 
doubt, should occasion arise, will in future produce) a modification or accor- 
dance on points of difference between the two home authorities. 

After one of the most minute and protracted investigations in the afikirs of 
the East-India Company, which has ever taken place, and which was instituted 
for tfie avowed purpose of enabling Parliament to decide on the terms: of a 
future agreement between the public and the Company, his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters submitted their scheme to the consideration of the Company ; at the same 
time they expressed their readiness to weigh the merits of any other plan 
which might be suggested as an alternative. The Court of Directors did not 
see fit to propose any other plan, but they communicated unreservedly tbe^ 
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opinions and obje^ons to the plan of the Government. To these objections 
his Majesty’s Ministers replied, and the negotiation has throughout been con- 
ducted in the spirit of a compromise, by which term I understand to mean a 
compact, in which concessions arc to be made on each side— important con- 
cessions have been made. One principal feature in the scheme was, the aban- 
donment of all commercial dealings by the Company : this has been acceded 
to ; it lias been approved by Parliament as far as the measure has hitherto tra- 
velled, and the question now appears to me to be whether, under the scheme as 
developed in the Bill now before the Court, we shall, in our situation of Direc- 
tors, recommend to our constituents to ratify the compromise, and place their 
charter of trade in abeyance. The question divides itself into two parts: first, 
the pecuniary interests of the Proprietors ; and, secondly, the Government of 
India. With regard to the first consideration, the Court of Directors, in their 
resolution of the 7th of .Tune last, recommend to the General Court to defer 
to the arrangement regarding the Guarantee Fund, and the security of their 
dividend on Indian revenue ; this recommendation was accepted and agreed 
to by the Court of Proiirietors on the 10th of that month. 

The value of the stock in the market is a good criterion of the opinion 
which is entertained of it by the public ; and as it is at the option of the holder 
to retain it or not, as he may judge most for his advantage, 1 might content 
myself with that remark ; but 1 cannot hesitate from giving it as iny opinion, 
that I look to the ultimate security which the Indian territory affords, if well 
administered, as good and ample, certainly for the term during which the 
East-India Company is to possess the government of that country ; beyond 
that period it is unnecessary for me to express any opinion. There is one 
point, however, which has been dwelt upon in the course of the discussions, 
namely, the immediate pecuniary effect which the proposed arrangement is to 
have on the finances of India, and an account has been called for by the 
House of Lords, which shews an excess of additional charge of £455,9^4. 
But it is to be borne in mind, that, unless the Company had retained the 
monopoly of trade to China, India would equally have lost the advantage of 
the exchange, which forms £340,0:26 of the above sum, to which may be added 
the interest of the Home Bond Debt, viz, £88,000, making a reduction of 
£434,026 in the sum of £400,924. 1 think no one will contend, after read- 
ing the Minute of Conference between the Duke of Wellington and Lord 
Ellenborough, and the Chairs of that day, that the monopoly could havo 
been continued. 

1 now proceed to the consideration of the second point, the relation in which 
it is proposed the Company shall in future stand towards India. 

Under the proposed Bill, it will be found that the Company are still to be 
the originating intermediate body, in whom the Government of India is vested, 
under certain limitations. The Company henceforth, as at present, are to 
originate all orders and instructions to the several Governments of India, 
excepting such orders as may proceed through the Secret Committee relating 
to peace and war, and negotiations with foreign states. They are to appoint 
the Governor General, Governors and Commanders-in-chief, subject as at pre- 
sent to approval by the Crown. The counsellors are to be nominated by them 
(with the exception of one in Bengal) according to their own selection, and not 
subject to any other confirmation. They are to have the power of recall of 
any functionary high or low, free from any veto on the part of the Board. The 
appointment of writers, cadets, and assistant-surgeons, remain with them, 
subject, as at present proposed in the appointment of writers, to an objec- 
tionable mode of nomination, upon which I shall hereafter remark. The Board 
are still precluded from directing or desiring the payment of any extraordinary 
allowance or gratuity, or the increase of any established salary or emolument ; 
neither can the Board originate any expense whatever. These are points 
which I consider of great moment as regards both India and this country. 

The Bill, as originally laid before the Court, consisted of 113 clauses; 
upon forty-two of them the Court offered a paper of observations and sugges- 
tions; amendments have been made more or less in twenty-two of such 
clauses, concurring in the views of the Court ; the others relate to publicity. 
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the appointment of councils, of law commissioners, of two adtlitional bishops,' 
the consequent increase of charires, and also to the future plan for appointing 
#udentB to the college of Haileybury. 

i^With regard to the question of publicity, it has been brought before Parlia- 
ment in the Negotiation Papers ; but the Legislature does not appear to take 
the same view of the importance of such a provision as is taken by the Court. 

I can readily conceive that circumstances might arise which might render it 
very undesirable to act upon such a provision ; but if it passed into a law, it 
would be imperative on the Court to obey it. The Court of Proprietors pos- 
sesses the means within itself of enacting a bye-law which would ensure 
publicity, and at the same time leave a discretion which, in my judgment, 
would be essential in such a provision, from whatever authority it may pro- 
ceed. But in point of fact, I conceive that publicity can be obtained, and 
even more certainly efTectiial, by the whole matter of serious differences with 
the Board being opened to the Proprietors, than in any other way. With 
respect to the appointment of Councils (at least for the present) at the subor- 
dinate Presidencies, I concur in the views of the Court; but I differ as to the 
Government proposed to be established in the Western Provinces I consider 
that the Government at Agra ought to be made an efficient substantive govern- 
ment, the adtlitional expense of which will in some degree be provided for by 
the consequent reduction of the residency at Delhi. With rcs|)ect to the appoint- 
ment of law commissioners, I consider that some measure is absolutely called 
for, in order that the laws which are to apply to the altered state of the com- 
munity should be clearly tlcfined, and, as far as practicable and consistent with 
local usages, made applicable to all classes. Great caution and judgment will 
be necessary in the discharge of these important duties devolving on the com- 
mission; and if their labours should effect satisfactorily the object of their ap- 
pointment 1 should consider the sum which it is proi)osed to allot to them 
well applied. 

Upon the proposed addition to the ecclesiastical establishment, I do not 
entertain such strong objections as have been urged by the Court. When the 
introduction of the episcopal establishment was under consideration in IBl.'t, 
the distinguished nobleman who had filled the office of Governor General 
stated his opinion, that the cccleasiatical establishment had not been placed on 
a respectable footing, and that one of a suitable form would tend to elevate 
the European character in India. Whether such an establishment should be 
formed by the appointment of a bishop or archdeacons. Lord Wellesley did 
not state, though he appears to have considered the introduction of a new 
establishment a matter of some delicacy. The experiment, however, has been 
tried ; and the apprehension of any ill effocts, with reference to the feelings of 
the natives, has been proved to be groundless. I can speak from experience 
to the highly beneficial results which have followed the increase of the episco- 
pal establishment in India, among which its Kcaloiis and successful exertions 
for the encouragement of general education among the natives may be enume- 
rated to its honour. I cannot therefore object to two additional bishops ; one 
1 deem indispensable, to avoid the recurrence of the inconvenience which has 
been experienced by the premature death of at least three of the five prelates 
who have been nominated to the sec of Calcutta since its establishment in 
1814. I do not regard the small additional expense as any reason for opposing 
the measure. 

The last point upon which I have to observe is the proposed new system of 
nominating four candidates, from whom one student is to be selected for 
admission into Hailcyhury College. I entirely concur in the opinions express- 
ed by the Court on this subject, as 1 conceive that no plan can be devised 
on th;g whole so well adapted as the present mode of appointment to the civil 
service, under a defined test, to difiuse this patronage amongst those classes 
whose position in society renders them best calculated to provide the descrip- 
tion of servant who will be found the most desirable as well as efficient in 
India. 

Having thus recorded the views which I entertain on the great question 
under our consideration, considering that the Court of Directors will be pos- 
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sessed of all the powers which they at present exercise to enable them to dis^ 
charge with honour to themselves, and with benefit to India, the great and 
important trust of its administration ; and having stated that in my judgment 
the pecuniary interests of the proprietors are amply secured in the projected 
arrangement, I cannot but be prepared at the proper season to recommend to 
my constituents (under the confident hope tnat some of the modificatioas 
urged on the attention of the Legislature will yet be conceded) to confirm the 
compromise by placing their chartered commercial rights in abeyance. 

East-India House, (Signed) J. R. Cabnac. 

26th July 1833. 

The petition was approved at a General Court held on the 26th July, and 
was presented to the House of Commons by R. C. Fergusson, Esq., who 
moved that the Company's counsel should be called ; which was not acceded 
to. 


Letter from the Chaibman and Deputy Chairman to Ute Ri^t Howourabie 
Charles Grant. 

Sib : East-India House, 30th July 1833. 

In reference to the 21st clause of the East-India Bill, and to the observa- 
tion thereon which accompanied our letter of the 10th instant, we have the 
honour, at the request of the Court of Directors of the East-India Company, 
to transmit to you the accompanying Case and Opinion, from which you will 
perceive that Sir James Scarlett (who has been consulted in the absence of the 
Company's standing Counsel) considers that by the Bill as it now stands, the 
restriction in the Act of the 53d Geo. III. cap. 155, which limits the total 
expenses of the Board of Commissioners for the Affairs of India to j 626,060 
per annum, is removed. 

The Court therefore submit to you that a clause should be Introduced into 
the Bill continuing that rcstiiction. 

We have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servants, 

(Signed) C. Marjoribanks. 

W. WlGRAM. 

The Right Honourable Charles Grant, 

&c. &c. Ac. 


Dissent by William Stanley Clarke, Esq,, from the Court’s Resolution 

tf the 19/A July, 

Concurring generally in the view taken by Mr. Wigram In his Dissent of the 
19th instant, of the ndvantuges which would arise in ihe realization of the 
assets by the tcmpoiary employment of the ships under contract to the Com- 
pany, 1 hereby record my Dissent from the adoption of the recommendation 
contained in the letter from the Right Honourable the President of the Board 
of Commissioners of the 13th instant, by which the Company abandon forth- 
with all further commercial operations. 

East-India House, (Signed) Wm. Stamlev Clarke. 

.^Ist July 1833. 


Extract of a Letter from the Chairman and Deputy Chairman to the 
Right Honourable Charles Grant. 

Sir: East-India House, 6th August 1833; 

The Court of Directors of the East-India Company observe, that whilst the 
iilast-India Bill was passing through its last stage in the House of Commons, 
^stat. t/owr.N.S. V of. J 2 No.4.^. 11 
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au addition was made to the sixth danse which prevents the grant of anj 
compensation, superannuation, or allowance to persons whose interests may 
be nlfectcd by the discontinuance of the Company’s trade, from taking elTcrt 
** until the expiration of two calendar months after particulars of the com- 
pensation, superannuation, or alloi^ancc proposed to be so granted shall have 
been laid before both Houses of Parliament.” 

Upon this proviso the Court must in the first place submit that it involves 
a departure fioin that part of the agreement between His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the Company which declared, “that a sufficient power shall be 
retained over the commercial assets to enable the Court of Directors to pro- 
pose to the Com])any, and ultimately to the Board fur their contirmution, a 
plan for making suitable provision for outstanding commercial obligations, and 
for such' of the commercial offu-ers and servants of the Company as may be 
affected by the proposed arrangement.” 

The Court eiui have no objection, on the contrary they are very desirous, 
that Parliament should be fully informed of all their proceedings, whether 
relating to compensations or to aii) other of the matters entrusted to them ; 
and the Court consider that the Company, in applying a portion of those funds 
to making a pro\ision for servants reduced in ronse(]iicnce of a change of 
system, ought not to be subjected to any other control than that which exists 
at present. 


At a Court of Dirfctors held on the \^th August IS.IS. 

The Court proceeded to take into consideration the Bill as amended on the 
Report in the House of Lords on Friday last, and having deliberated thereon. 

The following motion was submitted, viz, 

“ That having unfortunately failed in their endeinonrs to obtain those mo- 
difications of the Kast'Iiuiia Bill which arc essential to enable the Company 
satisfactorily to conduct the Territorial (Jovernment of India, this (’oiirt 
regret that they cannot recommend to the Proprietors to place their Commer- 
cial Rights in abeyance, with a \iew to their being continued in that Govern- 
ment under the arrangements embodied in the said Bill, and must therefore, 
without expressing any further opinion, refer it to the Proprietors, to exercise 
their discretion ii|)on this most important occasion.” 

Whereupon it was proposed to amend the said motion by leaving out all the 
words after the word “ That ” for the purpose of inserting the following ; 
viz, 

“ the East.>India Bill having arrived at its last stage in the House of Lords, 
it becomes the duty of the Court of Directors to submit to their Constituents 
a final opinion regarding that Bill as it now stands, and 

“ Whilst the Court arc still impressed with the belief that the cessation of 
the Company’s 7>adc will greatly weaken its position in this country, and 
consequently impair its efficiency in the administration of the Government of 
India; whilst also they regaid with much anxiety the increase of powers 
given by the said Bill to the Board of Commissioners for the Affairs of India, 
and greatly regret that Parliament has not provided some rule of publicity, to 
act as a salutary check both upon the Board and the Court ; and whilst, fur- 
ther, the Court entertain the most serious apprehensions of the injurious 
effect upon the Finances of India which must result from the loss of the 
Trade as a source of direct profit, and us a safe and beneficial channel of 
remittance, and from the new charges which the Bill imposes ; yet reviewing 
all the correspondence which has passed with his Majesty’s Ministers upon this 
subject, trusting that the extensive powers of the Board will be exercised with 
moderation, and so as not to interfere with the independence of the Company, 
as a body acting intermediately between the King’s Government ana the 
Government of India, which independence all parties have admitted it to be of 
vital importance to maintain, and relying with confidence that Parliament will 
interpose for the relief of any financial difficnlties into which the Company 
may unavoidably be cast through the operation of the extensive changes which 
the Bill proposes to effect, the Court of Directors cannot do otherwise than 
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recommend to the Proprietors to defer to the pleasure expressed by bodi 
Houses of Parliament, and to consent to place their rif>ht to trade for their 
own profit in abeyance, in order that they may continue to exercise the 
government of India for the further term of twenty >eurs upon the coiiditiuns 
and under the arrangements embodied in the said Bdl.** 

And the question that the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 
question, being put by the Ballot, 

It passed in the negative 

The question that the words proposed by way of amendment stand part of 
the question being then put by the Ballot, 

The same passed in the uffirinativc. 

Campbell Maijoribanks, Esq (Cliuirman), and Williuni Wigram, Esq. (De- 
puty Chairman), then delivered in their Dissent from the foregoing resoliilioii, 
which was read, the sunie being as follows. 

Distent hj/ the CiiAiaMAN (Campbell MAHJoaiBANKs Esq) a »(/ /4c Deputy 
C itAinMAN (William Wicuam, Esq) 

Differing from tlie majority of the Court of Directors, who have tliis day 
passed a resolution recommending the proprietors to [dace their charter in 
abeyance, we record unr Dissent from that proceeding, and shall briefly state 
our reasons for doing so. 

It is iiii|)ossil)lc fur us to contemplate tlic annihilation of the basis upon 
which the East-lndia Company was originally incorporated, without reflecting 
that Great Britain owes to their exertions the valuable trade with India and 
China, as well as it^ maintenance during two centuries, amidst groat emhai- 
rassment at home and the powerful opposition of European ami native ene- 
mies abroad, and tliat in its prosecution the Coin|)niiy laid the foundation o( 
the British empire in India 

The extension of the Company’s territorial possessions became matter of 
great national interest, and led to political power under Pai iiumentary regii- 
lation beirg engrafted upon their commercial character. 

The union of government and trade being thus considered the system best 
calculated to preserve the stability of our rule in India, and at the same time 
to secure the gri'atest benefits to that country and to Enghmd. 

The opinion of those statesmen who took the leading part in the proceed- 
ings of 1793 and 1813, prove that they were governed by the same principles 
in proposing the arrangements concliulcd at each of those periods, between 
the public and the Company ; and the following extracts from the Inst Report 
of the Parliuiiicntary Committee printed in August 183^, appear to ns to esta- 
blish the fact that these joint runctions have hitherto produced the most hcnc- 
ficial cflects. 

“ That the British sway has conferred very considerable benefits on India 
can hurilly be doubled, since undor niir government the people enjoy advan- 
tages which all liistury shews they never possessed iiii h r iheir own princes, 
protection from exleriial invasion, and the securily of life and property.” 

Again, 

The finances of India have derived advantage from their existing con- 
nexion with the commerce of the Company, 

“ 1st. Through the direct application of surplus commercial profit; 

** 2d. By the rates of exchange at which the teiritorini advances from com- 
merce in England have been repaid to commerce in India; 

** 3d. In cunseqiiciiee, as is alleged, of the remittances from India annually 
required for tlic payment of those territorial cliarges defrayed iiiEngluiul hav- 
ing been made through the Company’s commerce.” 

With these admitted results, we consider that, although deprived of their 
monopoly of t^ China trade, but at tbe same time relieved from all the legal 
obligations by which their transactions have hitherto been fettered, the Com- 
pany might have continued to trade with great advantage, especially os regards 
tile question of remittance. 

It was thcielbro with much sur{)risc that wc first perused the Hints sub- 
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by his Majesty’s Government, containing the proposition that the 
Company should henceforth abondon all commercial operations, and transfer 
to territory the whole of their assets at home and in India. 

We nevertheless felt it to be our duty to give our best consideration to the 
proposed Bcheme,^we did so with an anxious desire that the Company, who 
had already secured such great advantages to their country, should not dis- 
appoint even its further expectations, but consent to waive the exercise of the 
commercial rights which they possess in perpetuity, if the proprietors were 
fully secured in the regular receipt of their present dividend, and in the ulti- 
mate payment of their capital, and provided that such a plan were devised 
as would enable the Company efhciently to administer the Government of 
India for a further term with credit to themselves and with advantage to that 
empire.*^ 

It was with these views that we became parties to the Resolution passed by 
the proprietors at the ballot on the 3d May last, which formed the basis of the 
proposed compromise. 

Two of the points contended for in that resolution were the extension of the 
Guarantee Fund to three millions, and the provision for publicity as a rule. 

To the first we still consider the proprietors entitled, both in justice and in 
equity, from the proceeds of their commercial assets. 

The latter provision we deem indispensable to the independence of the 
Court of Directors. 

Neither point has been conceded, whilst other provisions have been intro- 
duced into the Bill which render the scheme, in our judgment, still more 
objectionable. 

We consider that although some important modifications have been made 
in the Bill introduced into Parliament, subsequently to the resolution of the 
Court of Proprietors of the 3d May, particularly as regards the retention of 
councils at the subordinate presidencies, the measure as it stands involves an 
unnecessary departure from the principles upon which the governments of thosb 
Presidencies have hitherto been conducted, and by which, they were made 
directly responsible to the authorities at borne. 

This change, so far from preventing the recurrence of the delay upon which 
much stress was laid in the late Parliamentary inquiry, will, in point of fact 
increase the evil, and instead of relieving the Governor General from a portion 
of those duties which are now complained of as too multifarious, it will impose 
upon him additional labour and responsibility. It will, moreover, admit of 
the existence at the same time of six distinct executive authorities, which may 
lead to much embarrassment. 

We think the provision.s of the Bill will create a considerable additional 
charge upon India without conferring any adequate benefit, whilht that country 
will by the same measure be deprived of those resources, without which her 
financial means, as regards both income and remittance, will be put to great 
hazard. 


Upon the point of remittance, we arc at a loss to imagine how the same is 
to be effected to the requisite extent, and if effected we fear it will be at a very 
unfavourable rate of exchange, and, consequently, at a great loss to the Indian 
finances. 

We are likewise of opinion that the Bill leaves the assets transferred to 
territory to be applied and disposed of in a manner which we much fear will 
occasion not only a serious deterioration of property, but great disappointment 
and distrust ; and lastly. 

We consider that the Court of Directors, instead of being placed by the 
present Bill in the position in which alone they can independently, and conse- 
queuriy advantageously, discharge their duties, will be converted into little else 
than a mere instrument for the purpose of giving effect to the acts of the con- 
trolling Board, and it would consequently have been far better that his Majes- 
ty's Government should have openly and avowedly assumed the direct admi- 
nistration of India, than have attempted to maintain an intermediate body, 
in deference to those constitutional principles which led to its original forma- 
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tioji u^er Parliamentary regulation, but deprived of its authority and rendered 
inefficient by the present measure, and which will become, in our opinion, a 
mere useless charge upon the revenues of India. 

In thus stating our sentiments, we discharge a painful, but at the same time 
what we feel to be an imperative, duty, and with this feeling we cannot consent 
to incur the responsibility of recommending to our constituents to confirm the 
compromise, by consenting to place their chartered rights in abeyance under 
the provisions of the present Bill. 

East-India House, (Signed) C. MAUJoniBANKs, 

the 12th August 1833. W. Wigbam. 


Fa PEA by Henby St. Geobge Tuckeb, Etg., containing a review of the Con- 
iideratiom which prevented him from assenting to the proposition of the 
Chaibs, on the 12/A August^ for declining to recommend to the Proprietors to 
put their Commercial Rights lu abeyance. 

We arc now called upon to decide on the momentous question of accepting 
or rejecting the plan of his Majesty’s Ministers for the luturc administration 
of British India, and the decision in favour of either alternative is full of 
difficulty and embarrassment. 

The plan, as a whole, seems to me to be liable to many objections ; but wo 
have acfvanced so fur that we cannot now retrace our steps without serious in- 
convenience. 

It is much to be regretted, that the entire plan was not at once submitted 
to the consideration of those who have so deep an interest in the result. The 
Proprietors of East-India Stock had, in the first instance, a boon held out to 
them in the shape of u beneficial annuity. This was accepted, and I fear too 
eagerly, because from that moment all power of resistance on their part was 
virtually surrendered. The public concluded that we were satisfied ; that 
we acted in full concurrence with the views of his Majesty’s Government ; aiid 
the public itself apparently concurred in the projected changes. Even if cir- 
cumstances had arisen to excite distrust, the jealous feeling with respect to 
the British Constitution, which at a former peiiod produced such memorable 
events, would seem no longer to have existence in this country. 

Without insisting that it was intended, or desired, to take any undue ad- 
vantage of our position, we have been placed, or we have placed ourselves, 
in a situation of great disadvantage. We have had little time to examine the 
measure in its rapid progress through its diflerent stages. The plan was framed 
originally without concert with us. We have urged various objections to it 
with more or less success. Indeed, it is but fair to admit, that attention has 
been paid to our representations, and that some very objectionable clauses in 
the Bill have been modified and amended : but still the leading features of the 
plan, both commercial and political, remain unchanged; and questions of vu.st 
niacnitude and importance have been disposed of, in opposition to the views 
and opinions of those most interested in their proper solution, and most com- 
petent, I may presume to think, to form a correct judgment on their merits.' 

The plan of the Indian Minister has at length assumed a determinate shape, 
and we are now in a condition to pronounce finally on its general character 
and tendency. 

Viewed in its commercial and financial relations and bearings, it impresses 
me with the most serious apprehension. A more sudden or violent change in 
the commercial policy of a country baa rarely been witnessed; and although 
it may not be attended with permanent evil, it must produce temporary de- 
rangement. The accustomed channel of coramesce has been broken up, the 
stream has been diverted from its course, and those noble establishments which 
flourished on its banks are now doomed to desolation and ruin. We ought to 
have made a stand at the thresliold, and to have insisted, as a preliminary con- 
dition, that time should at least be allowed us to wind up the commercial 
concerns of the Cum puny, and to prepare fur the gradual introduction of 
those changes in our commercial system, which may have so extensive an in- 
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flufence upon the national interests, and more immediately upon the prosperity 
of this vast metropolis. 

My objections to the commercial changes now in progress htivc been repeat- 
edly urged and recorded ; but without adverting again to their probable effect 
on the national revenue and on the interests of the British consumer, without 
insisting on their tendency to disturb our relations with the Chinese Empire, 
1 will briefly notice those parts of the plan which, directly or indirecti}', uflect 
the Prof)rictors of East-India Stock, who are now called upon to decide wiie> 
ther, on a deliberate review of its provisions, they ought to baiiction and 
accept k. 

Ist. By the immediate and peremptory suppression of the Company’s trade 
with China a heavy loss must be bustained in the course of realising the com- 
mercial assets. This sacrifice will be made at the expense of /a^ia, whose 
debt it was proposed to redeem by the application of those assets; and it is 
quite evident that any pecuniary sacrifice which India is called upon to make 
must, in a greater or less degree, affect the security of our annuity. 

2d. Thu Guarantee Fund of two millionb has always appeared to me to he 
quite inadequate, either as a incniib of bcciiring the punctual payment of the 
annuity of .t'()30,000, or of providing for the ultiiiiatc redemption of the prin- 
cipal of twelve millions. 

3d. It appearb to me that no plan has yet been devised, or u.m easily be 
had recourse to, for effecting with safety and punctuality the territoiial remit- 
tance from India for the pa 3 'meiit of the miiiuity to the Proprietors of East- 
Iiidia Stock, for the satisfaction of other obligations, and for defraying the 
various charges in this country which must be borne iiy the Indian revenue. 

4tli It appears to me that it would be iiighly unjust, if it were practicable, 
to provide for the payment of the annuity of .£(>30,000 in pTcfcrcnve to other 
demands^ such as bills of excliunge drawn for the interest of the territorial 
debt, military niid civil pensiunb and allowances, bills for military stores and 
other supplies, the Carnatic and Tanjore debts, and other acknowledged debts 
and obligations. The Indian creditor has already just groiiiul of complaint, 
for a doubt has been c.xpressed (most unadvisedl} ) by the Indian .Minister with 
respect to his holding any security or lien on the teiritory, and to assign a 
preference or precedence to any new class of claiimuits would be u glaring in- 
fraction of his prc-cxi.sting rights. 

5th. It appc.xrs to me that a most incoiivenimit season has been cbo.scii for 
breaking up our remittance machinery, w'hen the commercial community of 
Calcutta is known to be in a state of the greatest tlistress and einharrassmcnt, 
and when it is quite clear that the Indian Minister is not [ircjiarcd with any 
substitute for our agency. Indeed, I cannot persuade myself that Mr. Grant 
is aware of the extent of the leiiiittaiice which will he required for tiie payment 
of the Carnatic, Tuiijoie, and othei claims, in addition to the ordinary demaiuls 
upon the Home Tica'>nr}, incliuling the annuity of £(i.'U),000. I will not, in 
this place, enter on the subject of the Suit and Opium revenue, although it 
bears directly upon the pre.sent (jiic.stiou ; but ns those munoiiolies have been 
denounced in Pailiament, and as an intention has been expressed in a high 
quarter in favour of their abolition, I will just observe, tiiut the same revenue 
cannot, in my opinion, be raised in India hy lucaiis less objectionable, and that 
if these productive ta\c.s bo dispensed with, or be rashly tampered with, India 
will not be able to discharge its pecuniary obligations. We seem ready with 
one hand to relinquish revenue, while with the other wc arc imriosin^ new 
burthens on the finances of India; and in both instances we ciiciimscribc its 
means of providing for the annuity to the Proprietors of East-liulia Stock. 

I will now proceed to notice tho.se changes in the constitution of the Admi- 
nistimtive body which appear to me likely to have an injurious tendency. 

Ist. I cannot satisfy myself that the Court of Directors will continue^'to be 
an efficient and independent organ of administration. 1 perceive only two 
powerful functionaries, the Governor-General of India and the President of 
the Board of Commissioners ; and upon thc.se must the fate of India hence- 
forward mainly depend. We* may afford useful assistance by our knowledge 
and cxpciiciicc; but wc shall not he the governing power, nor ought the rcs- 
f’onsilulsiy of govcriinr. well to altacli lo u.s. 
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Sd. Although the change in the constitution of the Supreme Government 
will impart great energy to it, an cnci^y very necessary to counteract the evil 
which particular provisions of the Bill are calculated to introduce, I cannot 
admit the necessity for adding so many Members to the Supreme, or Legis- 
lative Council of India, at a very great expense. Had the Councils at the sub- 
ordinate Presidencies been dispensed with, some plea might have been found 
lor enlarging the apparatus of the Supreme Government; but it has been most 
wisely determined, that the Governments of Fori St. George and Bombay 
.should retain their Council, and continue to exercise nearly the same functions 
as heretofore, and I cannot, therefore, perceive the necessity for so large an 
addition to the Council of Bengal. 

^d. 1 anticipate niuch inconvenience from the institution of a Law Com- 
mission for the revision of our local Regulations, professedly with a view to 
introduce greater uniformity in the code. The expense of such a Commission, 
with its attendant esli)bli.shmcnts, will he very considerable ; and if the inquiry 
contemplated be necessary, it is quite competent to the local Government to 
institute it without any legislative enactment in this country. The real object 
seems to be, to prepare for the introduction of English law; and 1 am per- 
sii.ided that, in the estimation of onr native subjects, a greater evil could not 
well be inflicted on them. “ You cannot,*' observes a writer on Mohammedan 
L.iw, “ change the law of any country for that of any other, even for a better, 

“ withoul oflcring great violence to the people, — to the people of India of all 
“ others.*' 

The truth of this remark can scarcely be disputed. It were most unreason- 
able and extravagant to compel the countless millions of India to acquire a 
foreign language and to submit to an unknown law, even if their prejudices 
were not so deep-rooted in favour of their own. Tljeir present rulers, few in 
number, can, from the ncKantagcs of education, and the habit of study, acquire 
without difficulty the languages and laws of the multitude over whom they are 
placed, but wc cannot recast a whole people in a new mould. The Mahome- 
dans did, it \a true, enforce their criminal code, and they made use of the 
Persian language very gciiorally in official correspondence, in their sunnuds or 
grants, and in other deeds and public document.^; but their e.xample is not one 
which we ought to follow in this particular ; and they were placed in a situa- 
tion which enabled them to indulge their own prejudices, and to enforce an 
arbitrary policy with less liazard to their dominion. 

The llSth Section of the Bill opens the door completely to the influx of 
English lawyers into India. Now there are already sixty-six Attornics upon 
tlie register of the Supreme Court of Calcutta, and it is understood tliat the 
great body of the profession at the three Presidencies is almost without busi- 
nc.s.s, the natives having learnt by dearly purcluised experience that English 
law may cost too much. Unless, then, it be in contemplation to admit English 
practitioner^ into our Provincial Courts, I cannot perceive any reason for cii- 
eonrnging them to repair to India. To admit them into those courts would 
be virtually to supersede the Vakeels, or native pleaders, at a time when wc 
arc professing great solicitude to bring forward our native subjects into public 
employment ; but this wrong to a particular class would be as nothing, when 
compared with the evils to which the native population at large would be ex- 
posed by the introduction of the lower order of attornics among them. They 
arc already much too prone to litigation, and are accustomed to resort to a 
court of justice as an arena in which they can give vent to their bad passions; 
and when I perceive a dis|)osition to iavoiir the settlement of Europeans in 
the provinces, without even the check of a license ; when facilities are given 
to gentlemen of the legal profession of every description, including the Scotch 
bar, to repair to India, with the same privilege of residence in the interior, 
I cannot but feel that wc arc compromising the safety of our native subjects as 
well as the general peace of the country. We may expatiate on the benefits 
to be derived from British enterprizc, skill, and capital, but each European 
who goes to India usually imposes a tax upon that country : he carries nothing 
with him, and he brings away as much as he can, as speedily os he can. The 
public records, from 1775 to the present day, would furnish me with abundant 
materials to shew that the natives have suffiTcd grievous injury from the con- 
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duct of Europeans in the interior, aa well as from the processes of tlie King’s 
courts, but such details would here be inconvenient and out of place. But 
section 83 of the Bill goes a step further, and allows Europeans to acqtdre and 
hold tandt in India without any limitation, I have never objected to the li- 
censed residence of British subjects of good character, even in the more re- 
mote districts, for the purpose of carrying on commerce and of establishing 
manufactures ; and with a view to these particular objects they might be per- 
mitted to hold or rent land to a limited extent ; but in allowing them to become 
landed proprietors without any restriction, we abandon our established policy 
in a way so hazardous and objectionable, that I cannot contemplate the inno- 
vation without uneasiness. I may be told that we shall benefit the present 
Proprietors by creating a competition for land, which must enhance its value, 
and 1 may be desired to place full confidence in British justice and in the omni- 
polency of the law. The law is a powerful auxiliary to the strong, but it is but 
too often a feeble ally to the weak, the timid, and the ignorant. European 
energy, intelligence, influence, and intrigue, will be too powerful for the Ze- 
mindar, and I already anticipate a stru^le for the most cherished possession 
of our native subjects, for the most valuable property which we have left 
them, with little expectation that they will long retain it in peace and security. 
Let me not be told that these arc the forebodings of a morbid imagination. 
Read the preamble to Regulation I. of IH21 ; see how our native servants 
have succeeded in ousting and superseding the rightful owners of the soil, 
and say if their European superiors, armed with magisterial and fiscal autho- 
rity, will not have it in their power to countenance and favour their relatives, 
friends, ttnd dependants, in their views upon the lands of India. Foreigners 
would scarcely believe that we did not permit British subjects to acquire landed 
possessions in our territory, but they oflered the tribute of respect to this 
self-den) ing policy, as wise as it was humane. This tribute we must now be 
contend to forego. 

The unrestrained influx of the lower classes of Europeans into the provinees 
appears to me to be pregnant with such evil to the State, to our Native sub- 
jects, and to the individuals themselves, that I must be permitted to enlarge 
upon the probable consequences. 

Such persons will degrade the European character in the eyes of the people 
by indulging in every kind of low dissipation, disgusting to the Natives and 
fatal to themselves, in a climate which is scarcely endurable by the European 
constitution, except under circumstances very favourable to health and com- 
fort. 

They will frequently come into collision with the natives, instigated by in- 
temperance, and by an habitual contempt for the native character. Their 
violence will provoke resistance and retaliation. Numbers will in the end 
prevail, and the Natives will learn a lesson not at all conducive to the preser- 
vation of peace and good order, nor fovourable to the maintenance of our su- 
premacy. 

A kind of awe and respect has hitherto surrounded and consecrated the 
European character in India, but we seem studious to remove the veil. The 
appearance, manners, habits, and demeanour of the lower Europeans in that 
country are calculated to inspire our Native subjects with disgust and aversion, 
and a portion of this feeling must by degrees extend itself and attach to the 
national character. 

The very circumstance, too, of our bringing Europeans into our Courts of 
Justice upon a level with the Natives, and of our employing the native officers 
of those courts to serve processes upon them (always at some risk of resist- 
ance), must tend to lower the European, while the difficulty of constituting a 
judicature, and of framing a code of laws which shall be alike applicable to 
Chnstians of all sects, to Mahomedans and Hindoos, appears to me t<r be al- 
most insuperable. 

The lower classes who will flock to India as mariners, servants, artisans, and 
mechanics, will soon find the wages of labour in that country, although upon a 
Male to maintain the frugal Hindoo and industrious Chinese, to be altogether 
insufficient to afford them a bare subsistence, and they will in many instances 
become a burthen upon the community and the Government. They will be 
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in that country what the Lascars are in this, but in mueh greater numbers, and 
the Government will be com|>cIled to send them back, at great expense to Great 
Britain. It will be said, that experience cannot fail to cure the evil ; but does 
the experienoe of hardship aiui Miificring by particular individuals prevent 
others from following the same course ? Does it, in this and the neiglilmuring 
island, prevent those early and improvident marriages which so often lead to 
pauperism and wretchedness ? It is an imperative duty upon a Government 
to guard its less-informed subjects, as far as possible, against their own impru- 
dence, and it is most especially the diitv of the British Government to protect 
the Natives of India of every class and degree in their rights, in the free ex- 
ercise of their religion, in the use of their o\x n laws and institutions, in the 
undisturbed possession of their pro[>epty, and in the peaceful enjoyment of 
personal liberty. For these great benefits I have been contending, and must 
contend. 

Section 85 of the Bill, which originally rctpiirod the peremptory abolitioft 
of slavery, has been modified and very much improved ; but it ought to hare 
been expunged altogether, for legislation on this subject can only take place 
with safety on the spot. The local Governments are quite competent to enact 
laws for the regulation and gradual extinction of slavery, whenever this can 
he dune with a prudent regard to the puldic interests and the safety and welfare 
of the community ; and the enunciation, here, of an intention to make so 
great an alteration in the state and relations of society, can only tend to create 
alarm, and to interpose difficulties in the way of accomplishing the desired 
object. The subject was considered in Bengal to be one of such extreme de- 
licacy, that although very able minutes were written some years previously by 
Mr. Henry Colehrooke and other Members of the Government, it was not 
judged prudent to place them upon the public records until 1836. To these 
documents, and to an essay on the subject by Professor H. Wilson, publi.shed 
ill 1825, I must beg to refer, as strongly corroborating the view whicl|»J took 
of the question in a former dissent, and as containing very useful information 
on a question of high interest. 

Feeling, ns 1 do, such weighty objections to parts of the Bill before me, 
what is the duty which I owe to my Constituents and to the Public ? Ought 
I to advise the Proprietors of East-lndia Stock to reject the plan of the King’s 
Ministers and to stand uiiun their chartered rights? This is a question which 
must not be lightly treated, and wc imi.st look forward to the probable conse- 
quences of such a decision with that deliberation and forecast which become 
men who have valuable interests at stake. Wc must examine cautiously and 
carefully our situation, to determine in what scale the good or evil may be ex- 
pected to preponderate. 

] st. By rejecting the plan, our stock, which at present bears a value ap- 
proaching to fifteen millions sterling, would probably fall back to twelve mil- 
lions, and it is not difficult to foresee that all arrangements connected with 
India must he thrown into a state of utter confusion. 

3d. We sliould he GX|)osed to a destructive competition in (he course of con- 
ducting the Company’s trade, and the eager adventurers who would instantly 
rush into the tea-trade, would soon render it the source of loss to both 
parties. 

3d. However unjustly, we should probably be biirtliened with the Home 
Bond Debt, without having any ineaus of relief against the King's Govern- 
ment. 

4th. That Government might even interpose clifficnitics in the way of our 
obtaining reimbursement of the large sum which has been advanced from our 
conunercial funds for territorial fHirposes. 

5th. A question might be raUed as to our right to appropriate heretofore 
any commercial profits to the augmentation of our coinincrcial capitab 

6th. The King’s Ministers might demur to the admission of our just claim 
to our lands and estates, our forts, factories, and other buildings on the terri- 
tory and islands of India ; and although such a proceeding would be unjust in 
die extreme, wc must not conceal from ourselves, that such a contingency may 
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occur, and that, if these and other arbitrary proceedings of the kind should be 
resorted to, the value of our Commercial property must be materially affected, 
and it might be found difficult to realize for the Proprietors even their capital 
of twelve millions. 

Let us not forget, moreover, that although the Court of Directors will be 
very inefficient as an administrative body, they will still retain powers which 
may be beneficially exerted for the good of India. 

We shall retain, under section 37 of the Bill, the power of appointing the 
Members of Council at the different Presidencies, and we shall continue to 
exercise, concurrently with the Board, the power of appointing, and the abso- 
lute power of recalling the Governors of India and other high functionaries. 
This must give us influence, and it will constitute an important security against 
mal-administration. 

Under section 41 we shall be invested with the power to repeal, alter, and 
amend the Laws and Regulations enacted by the local Legislature ; and this is 
unquestionably a very salutary provision for securing to the population of India 
the benefit of good laws. There are other judicious and useful provisions in 
the Bill (that, for instance, in section 44) which ought not to be overlooked or 
undervalued by us. 

And if we throw up and withdraw, what will be the result ? It is to be 
apprehended that the administration of our Eastern possessions will full into 
less experienced hands, that India will be over-run and disturbed by coinmer- 
cial and political adventurers, and that the integrity of the British Constitution 
will exist only by the sufferance of the Minister who should hold an uncon- 
trolled away over twenty-two millions of annual revenue. If (I must repeat) 
we should determine to abdicate our functions, those evils to India which are 
most to be deprecated and dreaded will probably be aggravated; for the 
Ministers will be justified in assuming the entire administration and patronage 
of tha^vast empire, to gratify their political adherents and to strengthen their 
Parliamentary influence. 

Upon the whole, then, afier long and anxious reflection, I am compelled to 
say to our constituents (not with perfect confidence I own), accept the Bill 
with all its defects ; and let us, by our prudence and firmness, remedy, as far 
as we can, the disadvantages of our situation, and by the faithful and zealous 
fulfilment of our duties, promote to the utmost the prosperity and happiness 
of the people of India. 

East-India House, (Signed) IIy. St. Gko Tncxin 

12th August 1833. 


pAriiJi Ay John THoaNMiLi., Esq. 

I concur with Mr. Tucker in the objections to the East-lndia Bill, which 
he has very forcibly stated in the foregoing Minute. I regret, even more 
strongly than he has expressed, the serious encroachment made by the Bill 
upon the authority of the Court of Directors. Every independent power 
which they now possess, excepting certain appointments to office, is taken 
away : so that, instead of meeting, us they now do, to decide absolutely upon 
multifarious details arising out of the administration of India, they will meet 
only to addresB the Board on every such detail and to rcglater Its edicts. 

The servants who now look to the Court only to decide their several claims 
and applications, will transfer their regard to the Board. 

Nevertheless, I consider it my first duty to attend to the interests of the 
Proprietors. In doing so, I am prepared to sacrifice my feelings as a Member 
of the Executive, and I therefore join the majority of my colleagues in recom- 
mending the acceptance of the Bill. 

13th August 1833. 


(Signed) J. Thornhill. 
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Letter from 


Ricbaad JxKKiNB, Esq. 
Geobob Lyall, Esq. 
John Cotton, E^ 

J. P. Mdbpratt, EBq. 
Henby Alexandeb, Esq. 
John Mastebman, Esq. 
J. L. Lubhinoton, Esq. 


William Abiell, Esq. 

Wm. S. Clabxe, Esq. 

George Raieeb, Esq. 

Henry Shank, Esq. 

Sir William Young, Bart. 

Robsell Ellice, Esq. 

Wm. B. Bayley, Esq. 

To the Honourahte Court q/* Directors. 

Gentlemen s 

We feel called upon, in consequence of the dissent of the Chairs, 
the general grounds which induced us to support the resolution adopted by the 
majority of this Court yesterday. 

It is at all times matter of regret to us, when we find ourselves on any 
measure opposed to the opinion of the Chairs ; and that regret is much in- 
creased, when the difference arises on a question of such moment that 
which at present divides us. We feel it the more, because we think the L-hairs 
have succeeded, since the opening of the present negotiation, in obtuning 
important modifications in the plan as originally proposed, as well as in the 

Bill now before Parliament. ... , • • 

We concur in many of the views entertained by the Chairs ; and were we 
to consult only our personal fceling-s we might possibly arrive at the same 
conclusion ; but in deciding on a question involving such various interests, and 
encompassed on all sides with much difficulty, we feel bound to pursue that 
course which, upon the whole, appears to us to he most conducive to the 

interest of the Proprietors and to the welfare of u..! 

We sincerely wish that the scheme proposed by His Mmesty s Ministers had 
been based on established principles, the soundness of which Imd been proved 
by the result of long experience, rather than upon untried theories r but we 
cannot forget that the basis of the present compromise was agreed ‘o by the 
Company Sn the motion of the late Sir John Malcolm, not ® 
seven day.s* discussion ; not by a shew of hands, but by the Ballot on the 3d 
Mav last, and by a majority ol 425 Proprietors out o\ 477.. . 

On that occasion the Company adverted to the long 
which had existed between them and Indio, and declared that, if Parlwment 
in its wisdom should consider, as His Majesty’s Ministers have declared that 
the advancement of the happiness and prosperity of our Native f^bjects may 

be best promoted by the administration being continued in the hands of ^ 

Company, but divested of their commercial character, the Court 
having suggested, as it was their duty to do, the difficulties andj^an^rs 
political as well as financial, which beset the dissolution of the 
between the territorial and the commercinl branches of thcM 
shrink from the undertaking even at the sacrifices ®d *hat 

powers be reserved to enable the Company efficiently “dminister the 
Government, and that their pecuniary rights and claims be adjusted upon the 
principle of fair and liberal compromise.” 

Power was also claimed to enable the Company to 
for outstanding commercial obligations, and for 

officers and servants of the Company as may be affected by the proposed 

"■Z"V.on having been communicated to J*** *2^ 

in ii. letter of 27th Mn?, declared it to be the »frt?c3,lWi.e 

Government “ to accommodate themselves, as far as it be pMrti^ie, » ine 
vice and feelings of the Company,” and pointed out the modiBeationa which 

"“illi’r Lwof Directors, on the 20 th May. aeknewledgrf ^ 

mXz^i ff h^ ‘ -ti-im. wuh 
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^lltatMinner in which the dividends were to be recularly paid, but rc-urged the 
the Proprietors to an increase of the Guarantee Fund, and like- 
'wig^lftovisfoaibr a rule of publicity to Parliament. 

the reply from Ilis Majesty’s Ministers of the 4 th June, in which 
®*PW^tloos were made as to the Guarantee Fund, and the redemption of the 
aunwiitt, aqd reasons assigned for withholding concurrence in the establish- 
ment ofi^nde for publicity before Parliament, the Court of Directors came to 
a resolutyief, that th^ were prepared to recommend, that if it should be the 
pleasure of Parliament to limit the siini to be set apart to two millions, the 
Erourietors should defer thereto and that the question of publicity should 
be left, to the decision of Parliament, the Court confidently expecting that 
Parl^ent would view the importance of such, a provision in the same light 
as tilV Court. 


JJflie General Court of Proprietors, on the 10 th June, concurred in opinion 
with the Court, and adopted their recommendation. 

The principles of the basis of the compromise were thus virtually ratified by 
the Company, leaving the two points, as to the increase of the Gnnraiitec 
Fund, and the enacting a rule of publicity, to the pleasure of Parliament. 

On the 25th June, Mr. Grant transmitted to the Court a Summary, con- 
taining the main provisions of the intended Bill, and on the 29th a copy of the 
Bill as it had been introduced into the lloii^c of Commons. 


It is unnecessary for us to enter at length into a review of its [irovisions. 

The Court’s^ objections to the measure have been fully stated in their Cor- 
respondence with His Majesty’s Governnicnt, and some of the principal points 
have bcao urged in the Company’s Petition to the House of Commons, and 
subsequently to the House of Lords, and botli Houses have had before them 
the whole of the Papers connected with the present negotiation. 

In the Petition to the House of Lords, presented so late ns the 5th instant, 
it is declared, that “ Your Petitioners arc seriously desirous that no obstacle 
should arise on their part to the arrangement which Parliament in its wisdom 
shall deem to be best calculated to promote the welfare of Itulin and the com- 
mercial prosperity of the United Kingdom but the Court prajed to be heard 
by Counsel on the following points : 

For establishing a rule of publicity ; 

Against the cstublishmcnt of a fourth Presidency instead of a Lieutenant- 
Governor at Agra ; 

Against the abolition of Councils at Madras and Bombay ; 

Against the muiiitcnancc of Hailc^bury College ; and 

On the increase of expense likely to arise from an extension of tHc Eccle- 
siastical Establishment. 


Both Houses have declined to entertain the question of publicity, and 
both have resolved to maintain Hailejbiirv College, and to increase the 
Ecclesiastical Establishment, as well as to authorize a Government at Agra ; 
but, at the same time, concessions had been made in the import and provisions 
regarding the Councils, which are to be maintained ns at present, reserving 
power to the Company to abolish them at a future period, should it be thought 
expedient. 

A very important alteration has likewise been made in the clause as to 
Slavery, and the declaration that it should cease throughout the Indian ter- 
ritories is omitted. 

The question therefore was, whether the points which have not been con- 
ceded, form sufficient grounds to induce us to withhold a recommendation to 
the General Court, or whether, under all circumstances, we should not best 
discharge our duty to the Proprietors and to India, by recommending the 
General Court to confirm the compromise, and to place their chartered right 
of tfade in abeyance under the provisions of the present Bill. 

It should be recollected, that immediately before the acceptance of the 
(garter of 1813, a Committee of the whole Court recorded it ns their opinion, 
that Uie general powers of superintendence and control of the Bonra were, 
even at that time, such that, if “ excrci.scd illiberally or vcxiiliously, it would 
be difficult for the Court of Directors to perform their functions.” Much, 
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therefore, must depend upon the spirit in which those powers are in future 
administered. If, as was then observed, liberally, it may be practicable for 
the Court of Directors to carry on the trust reposed in them satisfactorily ; 
but if otherwise, then it is impossible to expect that men of character and 
liberal feelings will retain their scats in the Direction. 

With this explanation of our sentiments, and with reference to the declanip 
tion of Mr. Grant, that it is the intention of His Bdajesty'a Governroent that 
the Company, in their political capacity, “ shall commence the exercise of their 
resumed functions in the utmost possible state of cfliciency,” we have resolved 
to recommend to the Proprietors to make a fair trial of the proi>osed Charter ; 
and should obstacles arise, or unforeseen causes prevent or impede the 
execution of it by the Company, after their best endeavours have b^n used 
for the purpose, the responsibility of the failure will not attach to them. 


llUiniAN LITERATUIIE. 

Tu THK KdITOH. 

Sill : As it appears to me that there is some room for misapprehension, in 
the notice taken in your Journal fur this month, of a paper of mine in the 
Trantadiont of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1 beg leave to scud you the follow- 
ing remarks : 

Dr. Morrison's observations, which I sent with the paper, are, the transla- 
tion is too much Anglicized to be satisfactory as to its fidelity. Buddhists 
speak not, &c« The translation is not only Anglicized but also Christianized, 
There is much that is very interesting in this MS." 

It was at ills rccommciulution, accompanied by the offer of an introduction 
to Sir G. Staunton, that I forwarded the paper to the Society. It is obviously 
of no importance ; but it is clear that the Doctor thought it worth publishing. 
And it further might, in some degree, be considered so, as being a code of an 
influential class among a people we have lately hud much to do with. The 
doubt about its fidelity, merely because it seemed to him “Anglicized,” I 
thought carried too little weight with it, from the nature of the reason assigned, 
to reipiire refutation. The “ many versions " made arc at least pioofofa 
desire to be correct. 

With respect to my knowledge of the Burman language, I beg to offer you 
ail extract of a letter from Mr. Robertson, formerly Governor-gciicrars agent 
at the south-east frontier, dated Bombay, 6th December 1826,10 Mr. Fullerton, 
Governor of Penang : 

On several occa.sions, his knowledge of the Burmese language enabled him to 
render me most valuable assistance in the management of conversations and correspon- 
dence with the Burmese chieftains. Circumstances having induced me to decline 
returning to Rangoon, Mr. Knox has in consequence been tlirown out of any imme- 
diate chance of employment in a country, the language of which he ha^ by long and 
laborious study succeeded in acquiring. As it appears probable, however, that if not 
in I’cnang, yet in some of its many dependencies, a knowledge of Burmese may prove 
a highly useful as well as rare qualification. 1 am tncuuraged to hope that, in recom- 
mending Mr. Knox to your favourable notice, as an accomplished interpreter and 
translator, 1 aball not hereafter find 1 have taken an unwelcome lilHsrty. 

(Signed) T. C. Uobertsow.” 

I am. Sir, &c. 

London f ^2Gih Ausust 1833. G. Knox. 
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HAHOMEDAN MAGIC. 

».V 

]k the year 1797, when 1 was an assistant to a collector in a zillah one 
hundred and'ei^hty miles from Calcutta, I grew acquainted with a respectable 
sort of native, a Musulman, with whom I frequently conversed respecting 
his tenets. Upon one occasion wc discoursed about magic ; and finding it 
was a subject which struck my attention, he enlarged upon it, and ended 
with telling me that he was nut only a believer in sorcery but actually pos- 
sessed the power of evoking genii or spirits, and offered to give me a proof 
of his power in this particular. I eagerly caught at the proposal, and he 
promised to name a suitable day. 

At the time appointed, he conveyed me in the evening to a secluded 
spot, where a small tent, open on all sides, had been pitched near a clump 
of trees. We were quite alone, and there was an almost supernatural still- 
ness in the air. 1 confess I was a good deal excited and felt a violent pal- 
pitation, and qualms every now and then came over me, for which I could 
not well l&ccount. The conjuror himself seemed by no means at ease, 
but betrayed a restlessness which augmented mine. 

After sundry forms of exorcism, most of which I did not understand, and 
what I did consisted of a kind of invocation, in bad Arabic, in the name of 
Soliman, addressed to {[\Qjeen, or demon, my companion told me that all 
was now ready; that the demon was present, and would answer any question 
1 put to him prior to becoming visible, which might flurry me. 1 accordingly 
put a variety of interrogations relating to matters concerning myself, my 
family, my pursuits, &c., which were answered with great proprict), in a 
very peculiar tone of voice, proceeding apparently from beneath the ground. 
I was greatly astonished. My companion then a«kcd me if I w ished to see 
ihe jeen. Onrccei\ing an affirmative reply, he closed the tent carefully, 
and with a light wand drew' a small circle in the earth, which appeared loose, 
and immediately a bluish sulphurous flame and vapour issued from the circum- 
ference of the circle, which, as it filled the tent, operated so pow'crfully upon 
my lungs and head, that I felt confoundedly dizzy, and a sense as it were of 
suffocation. 1 attempted to quit the place, but the conjuror held me firmly, 
ominously shaking hisliead. My distress increased, till at length 1 lost all 
recollection and sunk upon the ground. 

\Yhcn I recovered, 1 found myself quietly stretched upon a couch in niy 
own bungalow. 

'l’hi.s was very strange, and I might have been a believer in magic to this 
day, had not the conjuror tried liis art in the prc.sencc of another European, 
who^iad less sensibility or more coolness than 1, and who found that the 
fellow was a capital ventriloquist, and had contrived to conceal under the 
ground a quantity of an ignited mixture of hartall (sulphurct of arsenic) 
and sHlt]>ctre, w hich produced a fume that would have dislodged the spirit 
of Tubil. 
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The person who discovered the trick was an old military ofliccr, who 
went with a firm resolution to horsewhip the devil when he appeared. 

] never saw the conjuror after this exposure: it is difficult to judge 
what he proposed to accomplish by this deception, for these rascals have no 
idea of perpetrating practical jokes, merely for the fun of the thing, as we 
do. — MS. Memoirs a Civiiian wntlcn hy himself , 


“ WHAT IS FAITH?” 


7'hc closing of the eye 
In slumbers soft and di'e|>, 

Rcuicmbcriiig wlio dulh spread 
His arms around our sleep. 

What is Faith ? The light 
Upon the orphaiiN check ; 

The voice that tiirncth into might 
The sorrow of the w eak ; 

'J'he bowing of the head 
In the cloudy time of care, 

The folding of the hntids 

In peace, and hope, and prayer 

The mourner, sitting sadly 
Beside her cottage-door, 

Thinking of the merry feet 
Now parted from her floor ; 

Again upon her dear child leancth, 
She hears again his voice of glee — 

Canst thou need a sweeter teaching, 
What thy faith should be? 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Asintic Siwlcti^ of Farit . — The general anniversary meeting of tiiis Society 
took place on the S9th April last. 

The Baron de Sacy, honorary president, delivered an address, in which he 
adverted, uith much pathos and elegance, to the losses which the Society had 
sustained during the past year, in MM Remusat, dc Che/y, Saint Martin, and 
Kieffer. 

The report was then read hy M. Burnouf, the secretary. It commenced by 
stating the emb.irrassments which the Society had experienced through the 
death of so many of its members. The Pcntnglot Buddhic Vocabulnry has been 
interrupted by the death of M. Remusat, whose intention was to give the tcM 
before his Commentary ; only a few pages of this Commentary were written, 
and the persons most competent to speak arc of opinion that there docs not 
exist in Europe any orientalist ciipable of completing this important under- 
taking. None of the great works which have been announced for some years 
by the Society are yet accomplished. A collection of Chinese texts, by the 
late M. l\|olinicr, entitled Chinese direst omathiat is under revision by the 
council, and promises to be an excellent elementary book. The keys of the 
Chinese characters, in the work, are indicated according to a new process, 
from which the inventor, M, St. .Tulien, expects great advantage \iill accrue to 
learners. The Zend characters, the cutting of which was suspciuled, arc 
finished. 

After noticing some of the contents of the Journal Asiafit/ur, the publica- 
tions of our Oriental Translation Fund, and the editions of Indian works pub- 
lished by the Committee of Public Instruction at Calcutta, on whose labours 
the Report passes a high culogiuin, it notices the progress of Oriental learning 
on the Continent of Europe. In Germany, it is observed, the different 
branches of Oriental literature, vast as they are, continue to attract the atten- 
tion of u numerous class of philologists, with whose labouis are associated, in 
the hope of one day succcedin^thcm, a rising generation eager for knowledge. 
The language which, after the Hebrew, has been the most cultivated, is tiic 
Arabic. Since the last general meeting, a considerable number of publications 
have appeared, designed cither to diffuse and facilitate the study of this lan- 
guage, or to make known some unpublished historical works of the Arabs. The 
Baron dc Sacy has published a second edition of his great Grammar, corrected 
and enriched with considerable additions, including a treatise on prosody. .\t 
Gottingen, Mr. Ewaid is applying to Arabic grammar the new theories, of 
which the analyses of Grimm and Bopp offer such perfect models. “ This is a 
great and important undertaking, respecting which it is not allowable to form a 
positive judgment till it is brought to coniplction.” 

The repoi c speaks in encomiastic terms of the labours of Messrs. Kosc- 
garten and Fleischer. The former is editing the Annals of Tabari, with a 
Latir^ translation (from a MS , unluif'pily, imperfect), which is characterised 
as “one of the most useful works which have enriched Oriental literature for 
some years.” Mr. Fleischer, of Dresden, is publishing that part of the great 
work of Abulfeda, which embraces the period antecedent to tlic epoch of 
Mahomet ; a fragment omitted by Reiske, and which contains a summary of 
what the Arabians knew respecting the ancient nations of Asia. Mr. Habicht, 
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of Breslau, continues his elegnnt Arabic edition of the Thousand and One 
Nights, the first European edition of this celebrated work. M. von Hammer, 
of Vienna, has completed the printing of his great Ottoman history, ** in which 
it is difficult to say which is most worthy of encomium, the vast reading, or the 
astonishing facility, of the author.” 

In Persian literature, less progress has been made than in past years* 
Manuscripts of Persian authors are now lithographed in India, but few speci- 
mens have reached Europe. M. von Hammer has translated into Persian, and 
printed in a new and elegant Talik character, cut under his own direction, the 
Meditations of Marcus Aurelius. ** But what must be regarded as a fortunate 
circumstance for the promotion of Persian studies in general,” observes the 
Report, “and particularly for that of the ancient creeds of Media and Bac- 
triana, is the development, within the last few years, of the knowledge of the 
Zend language. In Germany, M. von Bohlen has attempted to resolve the 
difficult question respecting the antiquity of this dialect compared with that of 
the Sanscrit. The investigation of the relations of the Zend with the San- 
scrit has been pursued with great zeal by M. Bopp, who has not only inserted 
in the Latin edition of his Sanscrit Grammar some learned remarks upon the 
Zend, but has comprised the ancient dialect of Aria in his comparative analysis 
of the languages of the Sanscritic family, the first portion of which is about 
to appear.” 

After mentioning other Oriental works by Messrs. Bopp, Poley, and Schlcgel, 
the Report adverts to M. Lassen's edition of the Axioms of the Sanchya 
Philosophy, the Shankara of Mr. Windischmann, jun , and the translation of 
Mr. Colcbrookc’s Essays on the Philosophy of the Hindus, by M. Pauthier, all 
of which are calculated to diffuse a knowledge of the different schools of 
Hindu metaphysics. “ The Hindu mythology has also made an important 
acquisition,” it is observed, “ in Colonel Van Kennedy's work on the Affinity 
of the Hindu myths with those of Ancient Greece and Rome, in which are 
found translations from some texts, the originals of which are not easily to be 
procured on the continent. Mr. Coleman has treated the same subject ; his 
book is specially recommended by the lithographic plates, apparently exact, of 
various Hindu deities, in the author’s own collection. Colonel Tod has com- 
pleted his beautiful work, the Annals of Rajast'han, — a vast composition, the 
various merits of which have been long appreciated by every friend of Oriental 
literature. The courage and patience of the author did not for an instant 
relax; and after giving to the public the first volume, which excited so lively 
an attention, his enthusiasm and knowledge have supplied him with the means 
to compose a second, the best eulogium upon which is to say, that it is worthy 
of the former.” 

The Report then refers to the Oriental works published at Calcutta and 
Madras, and to the cultivation of the Javanese language by the Society of Arts and 
Sciences at Batavia, where Mr, Medhurst’s Japanese and English vocabulary 
has been printed. The Report remarks a curious fact regarding this work, 
namely, that it was composed from Chinese authorities by a person who did 
not understand Chinese, and was transcribed upon the lithographic stone by a 
Chinese who knew neither English nor Japanese. 

The Notttia Lingutn Siniete of F.Prcmarc, which is now printing at Malacca, 
under the patronage of Lord Kingsboroiigb, is described as “one of the glories 
of French erudition.” The knowledge of the Chinese language and literature 
>3 represented as daily extending in Europe. At Berlin, M. Schott has pub- 
lished a Latin and German translation of part of the Lunyu; and the collec- 
Mai.Journ. N.S.VoL. 12. No. 45. K 
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tion of Buddhic workd, brought from China by Mr. Neumann, and deposited 
in the Hbrnry at Munich, — ^being subjected to the critical examination of the 
scholars of Germany, where the Sanscrit, which is indispensable to the perfect 
uijerstanding of Buddhism, is ** almost popular,” — ^will afford Europe that 
dMfdwfitum. 

The publications of Messrs. Overmeer Fisscher and Siebold, relating to 
Japan, are expected to throw considerable light upon the religious and political 
history of that empire ; and the travels of Baron Schilling de Canstadt to 
Siberia and the Chinese frontier, will lead to similar illustration of the lan- 
guage, religions, and manners of the people of Central Asia. The vast collec- 
tion of Mongol and Tibetan works, which he has brought to St. Petersburgh, 
will furnish Mr. Schmidt with ample materials for prosecuting his researches in 
the history of Mongolia and Tibet. The Mongol language is one of the 
avenues to a knowledge of the religious compositions of the Buddhists, in 
conjunction with the Pali, Singhalese, Burman, Tibetan, and Chinese. 

VARIETIES. 

The Cholera Morbm . — The following phenomenon, related by M. Poussoii, 
of the Lazarist mitision at Damascus, in describing the effects of the cholera 
morbuXf on jts appearance in that city in 1831, seems to sanction the hypo- 
thesis which attributes this disease to atmospheric causes, although the writer 
states that it was brought by the caravan of pilgrims from Mecca : — 

“ A fact, which has not a little contributed to alarm people here, is a species 
of phenomenon which is very extraordinary under the sky where we live. At 
this place, from the end of the rains till their return, that is, from the banning 
of May till the month of October, a cloud is never seen, the sky is always 
pure, the atmosphere free from vapour, the sun rises and sets amid a torrent of 
light. This year, on the contrary, from about two months since (that is, from 
the beginning of July), the atmosphere has been very thick, and the sun pale. 
In the morning, more than an hour before sunrise, the sky in the east is inflamed 
and as red as blood, whilst the cartli and hills are illuminated, or rather 
tinged, with a dull, lurid and fearful light, similar to that which is cast 
upon near objects by a great fire in the night. As the siin approaches the 
horizon, the redness diminishes ; but after it has risen, it is more than a quarter 
of an hour before it can disengage itself from the vapours, through which it 
appears as if seen behind a piev.: of^^uzc. At night, the same spectacle 

Excursions in tlic Holy Land, Egypt, Nubia, &c., with Rambles tlirough the Pro- 
vinces of the Turkish Empire, including a Journey across the Desert to Coucir, by J. 
Maddox, Esq., is preparing for publication. 

llie Dean of Salisbury is preparing the Memoirs of the Rev. C. F, Swartz. 

A History of Madagascar, in connection with the Protestant Mission, from its com- 
mencement in 1818 to the present time, by tbc Missionaries on the Island, is in the 
press. 

Travels and Researches in Caffraria, by Stephen Kay, Corresponding Member of tbc 
South African Institution, is preparing. 

Tlic missionaries of tlic London Society, employed in the Buriat-Mongolian mission 
in Sib^o, have completed a translation of Uie whole Scriptures into tbc Mongolian 
language, which lias undergone repeated revisions, and is now in a state of preparatiou 
for the press. Thu Emperor Nicholas has granted i^ermission for the printing of this 
great work at the Society’s mission-press at Selenginsk, in the government of Irkutsk. 
The mibsioniiries have also prejiared several philological and scientific works, amongst 
which is a Mongolian dictionary. 
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Nigari cliaracten), with translations, from various individuals, amongst nrliom is Ram 
Mohtin Roy. They are calculated to familiarize learners not only with the style, but 
with the penmanship, of the natives of India, especially the Naslalik and Shikcatdi 
character, and with a variety of peculiariUes which occur in manuscripts and not in 
printed books. At the end are inserted additions to the Aoant Prt^m of the Rudiments, 
containing some curious historical, biographical, and philological particulars; an extract 
from Ameen'B Joseph and Zideekha, and a list of errata in the Rudiments. 

A Dissertation on the Antit/uUi/f OrtgiUi and Design, of the Principal PpranUds of 
Egt/pt, parlicularty of the Great Pyramid of Ghisxeh, with its Measures, as rtytortrU by 
various Authors, ^c.; (dso on the Ongintd Form and Aleasures tf the Ark tf Noah. 
Illustrated witli Drawings and suitable Descriptions. London, 1833. Arch. 

Ma. Ykatbs (for we may venture to attribute this work to him) has here put fortli a 
variety of learned and very ingenious conjectures respecting a subject of unceasing inte- 
rest to the historian and antiquary. In tlie course of hi*> investigations, he discusses the 
difierent opinions which have been expressed respecting the object of the pyramids; 
Mr. Yeates being of opinion that the Great Pyramid was built soon after the Tower of 
Babel and on the same model, and that die dimensions corresponded with the Ark of 
Noah, and had reference to the science of ancient astronomy. 

The reflections upon tlie various topics which arise out of these inquiries, relating to 
early chronology, to the ancient measurements, to the post-diluvian forms of worship, 
Ac. arc curious, and manifest erudition and research. 

A History 0 / Europe during the Middle Ages. Vol. I. Being Vol. XLV. of Dr. 


Hermes JirUannkus. ui 

Or«ir in/mlirr Pru,;f ami Canoiarat , oh o/ Ito- Ongm and Ihm^nauon of it„- 


• - -.1 nf Druidical mysteries. 
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Some long interpolations by tliu translator— such as his ultra.radicBl and vulgar efliislons 
against tlie English government, (I, 140)— are equally superfluous and censurable^ as 
well as his abuse of Sir Walter Scott, in his ** Prefatory Notice/' which is meagre and 
ill- written. 

Tales from Chaucer, in Prose. Designed ehiejltffor the Use of Young Persons. By 
Charlks Cowuen CuiaKE. Illustrated with Fourteen wood Engravings. London, 
18S3. £. Wilson. 

Ma. CiJtRKE deserves much praise for this ingenious and highly successful attempt 
to put Chaucer into “ modern language and easy prose," in which he has, far beyond 
our espectations, retained ** the poetical descriptions and strong natural eipressions of 
the author.**' In fact, the young reader has here Chaucer himself, in his own dress, a 
little altered as to the fasliion, but retaining the colour and the ornaments, and carefully 
divested of its unseemly parts. It is a book which richly merits tlio companionship of 
Mr. Lamb's delightful Talcs from Sliakespcore. Tlie cuts are beautiful. 

Lives of the Most Eminent Sovereigns tf Modern Europe. Written by a Father, for the 
Instruction and Amusement of his Eldest Son. London, 18.33. Hailes. 

This elegant little work is from the pen of Lord Dover, and is dedicated to his son, 
the Hon. H. Agar Ellis. It contains the lives of Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden, John 
Sobieski of Poland, Peter tlie Great of Russia, and Frederick the Great of Prussia. 
A more attractive book could not be put into the hands of youthful students of modern 
European bTstory. The materials are selected with great judgment; the reflections are 
sound ; the style is flowing, clear, and free from pedantry and aflectation. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Wo arc happy to announce that Sir Graves Haughton's 27crig4/f am/ Sanskrit Dr 

|ia]5 the Tin>ca 


Excursions in die Holy Land, Egypt, Nubia, &c., with Rambles through the Pro- 
vinces of the Turkish Empire, including a Journey acrou die Desert to Cosseir, by J. 
Maddox, Esq., is preparing for publication. 

The Dean of ^lisbury is preporiug the Memoirs of the Rev. C. F. Swartx. 

A History of Madagascar, in coniiecUon with the ProtesUnt Mission, ftom its com- 
mencement in 1818 to die present dme, by the Missionariea on the Island, is in the 
press. 

Travels and Researches in CafTraria, by Stephen Kay, Corresponding Member of the 
Soodi African Institution, is preparing. 

The missionaries of the London Society, employed in the Buriat-Mongolian minion 
in SifaieHa, have completed a translaUon of the whole Scriptures into the Mongolian 
language, which lias undergone repeated revisions, and is now in a state of preparkdon 
for the press. Tlio Emperor Nicholas has granted permission for die prindng of this 
great work at die Society’s raission-press at Selenginsk, in the government of Irkutsk. 
Die missionaries have also prepared several jdiilological and scientific worki;, amongst 
which is a Mongolian dicUoiiary. 
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PARLIAMENTAnV PAPER. 

NXW CHAKTER OT J08T1CB, CETLOK. 

A coFT of the Charter issued under the great seal, for improving the administration 
of justice in Ceylon, dated 18th February 1833, and of a despatch from Lord Gode- 
rich to Sir R. J. Wilmot Horton, dated 23d March 1833, accompanying the Charter, 
have been laid before ParliaroenL 

The substance of the Charter, which, his lordship states, has been founded upon Mr. 
Cameron's Report, is as follows:*— 

It abolishes the provincial courts, the courts of the utting magistrates, the court of 
the judicial commissioner, the court of the judicial agent, the courts of the agent of 
government, the revenue courts, and the court of the sitting magistrate of the Moba. 
badde ; as well as the appellate jurisdictions exercised by the governor and tlie court of 
the judicial commissioner, and the minor courts of appeal in revenue cases. 

The entire administration of justice, civil and criminal, in the island of Ceylon, is 
in future to be vested exclusively in the courts constituted in the Charter, or that may 
be hereafter created by law (not by the governor and council) ; the arbitration of cer- 
tain assemblies of the inhabitants, named Gansabes, excepted. 

There is within the island one supreme court, consisting of a chief and two 
puisne justices, holding their office during the pleasure of the crown, and who may be 
suspended, upon proof of incapacity or misconduct, by the governor and council. 
The Charter appoints Sir Charles Marshall chief justice, and Mr. Serj. Rough and 
lym. Norris, Esq. puisne justices. A registrar and keeper of records is to be attached 
to the court, and luch and so many other officers as to the chief justice sliall appear 
from time to time necessary for the administration of justice, and tlie due execution of 
the duties committed to tlie court, who are to be appointed by the crown or the gover. 
nor, and hold their offices during pleasure. The court are to admit proper penons to 
be advocates and proctors. 

The island is to be divided into tho district of Colombo, and three circuits, to be 
called the Northern, Suutlierii, and Eastern ; the nortliern circuit to comprise the dis. 
trict of Jaffna, with the districts parcel of the maritime provinces of the island, and 
wjiich lie to the westward of the Kandyan provinces between the districts of Jaffna and 
Colombo ; the southern circuit to comprise tlie district of the Mahogampattoo, and all 
the districts parcel of the maritime provinces lying to the westward and southward of 
the Kandyan provinces, between the districts of the Mahagampattoo and Colombo ; 
the eastern circuit to comprise all the Kandyan provinces and all the districts parcel of 
the maritime provinces lying to the eastward of the Kandyan provinces, between the 
districts of Jaffna and In Mahagampattoo. The governor, with the concurrence of the 
judges, is to subdivide the circuits (exclusive of Colombo) into districts. 

Within each district, tliere is to be one court, to be called the District Court, to be 
holden before one judge, to be called the district judge, and three assessors ; the dis- 
trict judge to bo appointed by the crown and removeable at pleasure ; the assessors to bo 
selected from amongst the inhabitants of the island, whether natives or otherwise, 
twenty-one years of age, possessing such qualifications as shall be determined by the 
court. The right of appointing, in each district court, one person to act as permament 
assessor, is reserved to the crown. The officers of the district courts to be appointed 
in like manner as those of the Supreme Court. 

Tlie Supramh Court to be held at Colombo (except on circuit), and the distiict courts 
sA such convenient place in each district as the governor shall appoint. 

Eadi district court is to be a court of civil and criminal jurisdiction, and to have cog- 
nizance of and full power to hear and determine civil suits, in which the defendant 
shall bo resident, or in which the subject of action shall have occurred, within the dis- 
trict (where tlie judge is a party, the court adjoining is to take cognisance of the cause) ; 
and to try all oficnces, short of such os arc punibhablu with death, inmspoitation, 
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orlNuiiabnimt, imprisoninem for niOFe than aym, whipping exceeding one hundred 
lashes, a line exeeediqg £10, which shall have bean committed within the district. 

Each district court is to have the care and custody of the persons and estates of idiots 
and lunaUcs rseident within the district, with power to appoint guardians and curators ; 
and to have power to appoint administrators of intestates* eflects within the district, end 
to determine the validity of wills and to record and grant probate tliereof, and to take 
securities from executors and administrators, and to require accounts of such persons. 

Offences against the revenue laws are cognisable before the district courts (saving the 
rights of the Vice Admiralty Courts), limited as in respect to criminal prosecutions. 

Hie Judgments and interlocutory and other orders of the judges of the district 
courts, are to be pronounced in open cour^ die judge stating, in the hearing of the 
assessors, the questions of law and fact, widi the grounds and reasons of his opinion ; 
and the assessors arc to declare, in open court, their respective opinions and votes on 
each and every quesUon of law or fact : in case of a difference of opinion between tlie 
judge and the majority of the assessors, the opinion of the judge shall prevail and be 
taken as the sentence of the whole court, a record being made and preserved of the vote 
of each. 

The Supreme Court is to be a court of sole appellate jurisdiction for the district 
courts, with original criminal jurisdiction throughout the island . civil and criminal 
sessions of the supreme court to be held by one of the judges in each circuit, twice in 
each year . all the judges are never to be ab&ent at (he same time from Colombo, and all 
the judges are to be resident at the same time at Colombo, not less tlian one month, 
twice in cacif year. 

At every civil sessions of the supreme court, on circuit, tliree assessors are to be 
associated with the judge ; and every criminal sessions is to be bolden before the judge 
and a jury of thirteen men. In all civil suits, Uic judge and assessors arc to deliver 
thdr opinions and votes as in the district courts ; in appeals from the district courts, in 
criminal prosecutions, the appeal shall not have the effect of staying the execution of 
the sentence, unless the judge of the district court sec fit. All questions of fact, upon 
which issue shall be joined at any criminal sessions of the supreme court, on circuit, 
shall be decided by the jury, or major part of them ; questions of law sliall be decided 
by the judge in open court, witli the grounds and reasons thereof. 

Where a person shall be adjudged to die by the supreme court, at a criminal sessions, 
execution shall be respited till the case be reported by the presiding judge to the go* 
vernor. 

Judges on circuit, holding criminal sessions, are to direct all fiscals and keepers of 
prisons within the circuit to certify the persons committed and their offences, who may 
be required to lie brought before the judge. 

The judges of the supreme court, on circuit, arc to cxamiie the records of the dis- 
trict courts, and if it shall appear tliat contradictory or inconsistent decisions have been 
given by the same or different district courts, the judges shall report the same to the 
supreme court at Colombo, who are to prepare the draft of a declaratory law upon the 
subject, and transmit it to the governor, who shall lay such draft before the legisla- 
tive council. The supreme court are also to make rules and orders for the removal of 
doubts. 

The supreme court, or any judge of tlic same at sessions or on circuit, may grant or 
refuse writs of habeas corjms and injunctions. 

The supreme court may require district courts to transmit to Colombo tlic records in any 
case appealed, and may hear and decide appeals, in a summary way, without argument. 

The supreme court may frame and establish rules and orders of the court, not repug- 
nant tq.tbe Charter, and which promote the discovery of truth, and economy and ex. 
pedition in business, and drawn up in plain and succinct terms, avoiding unnecessary 
repetitions and obscurity. 

Appeals are allowed to the King in Council, subject to tlic following rules and limi- 
tations 1. Tlic appeal must be brought, by w'ay of review, before the judges of the 
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Bupreme court collectively, holding a general Bessioiit al Colomho^ atwlilcii the 
judges shall be present. 2. The matter in dispute must exceed the value of £300. 3. 
Leave to appeal must bo applied for within fourteen days. 4. If the appellont be the 
party against whom sentence is given, the sentence shall be carried into execution, if the 
respondent shall give security for the immediate performance of any sentence pro- 
nounced by the Privy Council; until which, the sentence appealed from atudl be 
stayed. 5. If the appellant shall show that real justice requires the atay of ezeeutlon, 
pending the appeal, the supreme court may stay execution, on security, as before. 6. 

In all cases, the appellant shall give security to prosecute the appeal and for costs. 7. Hie 
court appealed from shall determine the nature of the securities. 8. Where the sulqect 
of litigation is immoveable property, and the judgment appealed from shall not affinn 
the occupancy, security is not to be required ; but if the judgment do affect die oeeu- 
pancy, then the security shall not be of greater amount than to restore the property, 
and the intermediate profit accruing from the occupancy, pending the appeal. 9. 
Where the subject of litigation consists of chattels or personal property, the security 
shall in all cases be a bond to the amount, or mortgage. 10. The security for prosecu- 
tion of appeal and for costs shall in no case exceed ;C300. 11. The security musk be 

completed within three months from die dote of the petition of leave to appeal. 1 2. 
Any person feeling aggrieved by any order respecting security or appeal| may petition 
the Privy Council. 

The title of ** Advocate Fiscal " is changed to ** King's Advocate." 

Tlie despatch of Lord Goderich contains an explanation of his views in respect to 
the new system, and his reasons for adopting and for departing from the recommenda- 
tions of Mr. Commissioner Cameron. 

With reference to certain details in Mr. Cameron's report, which arc left to the local 
authorities, his lordship observes : •• In considering into what hands the authority for 
adapting the Charter, by auxiliary rules, to the present or future wants of society 
should be confided, tlic choice was to be made between tlic governor and the council on 
the one hand, and the judges of the supreme court on the other, It has been deter, 
mined to entrust that power to the judges for the following reasons. First, the subject 
is one with which tliey will lie peculiarly conversant, and with which the governor and 
council could at best have but an imperfect acquaintance. Secondly, experience has 
sliowii that tlic interference of the executive government with the judicial body, is emi- 
nently dangerous to the harmony and mutual respect which ought to subsist between 
them, and tends to destroy the efficiency of each. Thirdly, the delegation of powers 
of this nature to judges is no new experiment, but is a course which has been pursued 
with the most remarkable success botli in the colonies and in tliis kingdom. If, how- 
ever, it should be apprehended tliat the judges of Ceylon would be tempted to make an 
indiscreet use of an authority so extensive, it is to be observeil that the Charter provides 
a double security against any such abuse. In the first place, they will not be at liberty 
to establish any new rules of court repugnant to the Charter itself; and further, evciy 
rule which they may promulgate, must bo transmitted through the governor for his 
Majesty's approbation or disallowance; so that the utmost facility will be afforded to 
you for objecting to any of their regulations which you may consider as inexpedient." 

One of the recommendations of Mr. Cameron is that *' the pleadings shall conust 
of .III oral altercation between the parties in open court, and that a minute thereof be 
made by an officer of the court, under the direction of the judge." The attorney and 
solicitor-general decideiUy dissented from this recommendation ; and Lord Goderich rc. 
marks that ** it may, perhaps, be found to be one of those improvements which can 
only be accomplished by a scries of tentative or experimental measures; and in which a 
great compromise of a sound general principle is rendered inevitable by the perversity 
or the ignorance of those who would be most benefited by the introduction of it." 

In regard to the recommendation of die commissioner, that, at the termination of the 
suit, die judge shall punisli by fine or imprisonment, or both, any party to die suit, 
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tfhoi in his opinion, whatever l>e the opinion of the assessors, shall have been guilty of 
an attempt to obstruct the course of justice ; his lordship conceives that this would expose 
the judge to a suspicion tliat he wi^ed to discourage litigation in onler to save himself 
fatigue. 

Lord Goderich diisenta from Mr. Cameron's recommendation that all stamps on legal 
proceedings, and ail fees of court, be abolished, and that the expenses of witnesses 
on. both sides be paid by the public. Hie discussion of these points is ingenious, but 
too long to be cited. 

Hie district judgeships are to be filled, in the first instance, by gentlemen who have 
been hitherto acting in judicial offices which the charter will abolish; but as vacancies 
occur, lawyers by profession will be appointed to fill them. 

Lord Goderich thus concludes his despatch I cannot with propriety omit to call 
your ^tention, and that of tlic judges of the supreme court, to the frequent proofs 
affordedby the recent history of Ceylon, of the danger of collisions between the execu- 
tive and judicial authorities, and of the formidable evils resulting from such dissensions. 
It has been my object, by the measures announced in this despatch, to obviate, as far 
as possible, the recurrence of such unseemly controversies. Both as the head of tlie 
executive government, and as exercising a legislative authority in Ceylon, you will 
rigidly adhere to the rules by which the Charter separates the Ainrtions of the judges 
from your own. His Majesty will expect from them a similar observance of those re- 
gulations." 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


pAnrs. 

CanftpmdanM dt FOnenf. Par MM. Michaud 
et Poujoulat. Uvo. 

AH-le-Ranard, ou la Conmiete d’AIm (IKIO), 
Toman hlHtoiique, par Euiebc dc .Salle, anacn 
eiSve dc I’EcoIe des laiigues orientales. 2 Vob. Bvo. 

Euat aur FHMuire dea Afabw <f£fpiiene. Par 
M.Viardot. 8Voh.8va. 


LEYDEN. 

Vnde/fnmena ad Editionem duarum Ihn-Zaidiiuni 
Epiatidarum et (\immentartorum quihua ah 
Ntdtatu et Sajddio aingulm lUwtratae aunt. I'ar II. 
j/Wtytxu 4to. 


SILESIA. 

Horirit Bazrenaia Narrationum, Sec. — Latin 
Tranhiallon the .Seuion* uf Harui. Uy C. 
Pelpw. Three Parts. 4to. 


RUSSIA. 

Vermch einer Uttratur dvr Samkrit Spravhv, 
&c.— Essay on the Literature of the Sanscrit Laii- 
jiuafte, by M. t'red. Adclung. Uvo. (St. Peters- 

ParfuJan dv la Mtr Noire et de la Mer iTAzov, 
ou Description des f'Otes de ccs deux Mers, 4 
Vusagedcft Navigatcun, par E. Taitbout dc Mo- 
Tlgny. 12mo. with Hvo. atlas. (Odessa.) 

Grammatik der Monffoltachen Spraehe, die.— 
Gnmniar of the Mongul Lancuage, coniiHMcd by 
J. J. Schmidu Iloyal4to. (at. Petenburgh.) 


ITALY. 

BizlAarto Turco, Arabo et Pertiano, Ac.— 
Dictionary of the Turkish, Arabic, and Persian 
Languagei. by Antoine Ciadyrgy, an Armenian of 
Constantinople. (Milan.) 


CALCUTTA. 

The Afoohummudvn Ixiw of Inhvntaneet accord- 
ing to Alwo Hunerfa and his followers; with nil 
Appendix, containing authorities from the Urigi> 
na1 Arabic, Ily Neil R. E. Uaillic, a pleader of 
the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, and an attorney 
of the Supreme Court. Iloyal Bvo. 8 Rupeea . 

TVie Bvnf(nl Annual for 1(133. Edited by D. L. 
Richardson, Es(|. 12 rupees. 

Ocean Sketchea and other Poemi. By D. L. 
Richardsun, Esq. 


BOMBAY. 

An Rvtdenve on the KuImm in the Deliglon of 
the Ancient Persians. In Panian, with a (iooc- 
rattee translation, it rupees. 

An Krpoaurc of the Hindu Mirton. By the 
Rev. John Wilson, of the Seottlih Mliaiun. Buiri- 
bay. Bvo. 3 rupees. 


MALACCA. 

The Twelve Tablea ; being the Inter-Exrhange 
of the Government Currency at the British Set- 
tlements in the StrslU of Malacca. 2 S)i. duls. 


AMERICA. 

Four Vof/uffea In the Chinese Sea, Atlantic, Pa- 
cific, Indian, and Antarctic Oceans: together 
with a Biographical Sketch of the Author. By 
Capt. D. Morrell, Jun. bvo. l.ls. 

Narrative of a Voyage to the Ethiopic and 
.South Atlantic Ocean, Indian Ocean, Chinese 
Sea, and North and South Pacific Ocean. By 
Abby Jane Morrell. 12mo. fls. 

The lAfenf MohammmI, Founder of the Reli- 
gion of Islam, and of the Empire of the Sara- 
cens. By the Rev. George Bush, A.M. IBmo. Os. 
Written for “ Harper’s Family Library.") 
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MOFUSSIL STATIONS. 

No. GMAIKKrOllB. 

The precious incense of the rose, the atfa-gool, so celebrated throuj^h- 
out all the civilized parts of the world, is produced in considerable quanti- 
ties in the gardens round Ghazeeporc. A paradise of roses conveys 
enchanting ideas of floral pomp and luxuriance to the mind. Fancy decks 
the scene with brilliant hues parterres, where idle zephyrs wanton through 
the day; — canopies, flinging their living tapestry of buds and interweaving 
leaves over banks and beds strewed with the blossoms which the sighing 
breeze has scattered. Sober reality, however, dispels these gay illusions ; 
the rultivation of roses at Ohazeepore is a mere matter of business ; and the 
extensive flclds, planted with the brightest ornament of the garden, do not 
invest the station with the attractions which arc conjured up by a poetical 
imagination. 

The Indian rose, though its very name seems to imply distinction, can 
onlj sustain a comparison with its European sisters in the fragrance which 
it fields. It is beautiful, for could a rose be otherwise? but, excepting at 
Agra, it does not attain to the magnificent size common in England, nor 
does it present the infinite varieties which adorn our gardens. The cultiva- 
tors of India arc content to take what the hand of nature has given them, 
and resort to few artificial aids for the improvement of her lavish beauties : 
to a large majority, the rose appears to be too valuable a plant to be made 
the mere embellishment of a bouquet, and, for commercial purposes, that 
which they have found indigenous to the soil proves quite sufficient. 

England is not the land of romance, but her hop-grounds are far more 
beautiful than the vine-vvreathed vallics of France, or the rose-gardens 
which bloom in the East ; unfortunately they arc associated with breweries 
and porter-pots, and want the classic elegance which surrounds the bowl, 
brimmed with the red grape's ruby flood, — ^the lingering scent which clings 
round odours crushed, and makes them .sweeter still. The rose of an Eng- 
lish cottage, clambering from lattice to lattice, and mantling over thc‘'rustic 
porch in bright redundance, is infinitely more attractive than its Indian 
namesake. \Vc do not see the roses of oriental clinics spreading themselves 
over arches, or flinging down their crimson wealth in rich red clusters. 
They bloom sparingly iqion a low shrub, which is kept to a dwarfish size 
by the gardener’s knife, and the full-blown flowers being carefully gathered 
every morning, the trees rarely present tlie luxuriance of loaded boughs 
drooping lionentli the w'cight of tlicir silken treasures. 

The roses of Ghazeepore arc planted formally, in large fields, occupying 
many hundred acres of the adjacent country. The flush of their flowers, 
when opening to the morning ray, and enamelling the verdant carpet of 
green spread over a sun-lit plain, cannot fail to delight the e>e, but would 
afford far greater pleasure if diversified with bowers and labyrinths, trellises 
hung with garlands, and crimson clusters peeping between the luxuriant 
foliage wreathing over long arcades. If the voluptuous Moghuls ever cele- 
brated a festival of roses in so appropriate a scone of their Indian conquests, 
Astai.Jouni, N.S.Vul.12. E 
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no traces or memorials now remain to fill the spot with recollections of the 
Floral fete. The gathcrin^r of the flowers, cither at its commencement or its 
close, is unaccompanied by those grand revels, whicli seem to be almost 
inseparable from a harvest of roses. No gay troops of youths and maiilens 
pile the glowing treasures in osier baskets, or wreathe them round their 
brows. The Avork is performed, systematically, by a multitude of poor 
labourers, who, w'hile carefully securing every full-blown flower, think of 
nothing except the pice which will repay their easy toil. 

The first |Troccss which the roses undergo is that of distillation. The 
goolaalec paaiiee (rosc-\^ ater) thus obtained is poured into large vessels, 
which are exposed uncovered to the open air during the night. The 
names, or jars, arc skimmed occasionally, the essential oil floating on the 
surface being the precious concentration of aroma, so highly prized by the 
worshippers of tlie rose. It takes 200,000 flowers to produce the weight of 
a rupee in alta. This small (piantit), when pure and unadulterated with 
saiidal-oil, sells upon the spot at 100 rupees (TIO) : an enormous price, 
which, it is said, docs not yield \ery large profits. A civilian, having 
made the experiment, found that the rent of land producing the above- 
named quantity of atta, and the purchase of utensils, alone, came to .i‘5 ; 
to this sum the hire of labourers remained still to be added, to say nothing 
of the risk of an unproductive season. 

Young ladies in Knglaiid, who spend the rosy months of June and July 
in the country, and who can command a hot-house wdiere the thermometer 
rises to 100® or 120°, might try the experiment of manufacturing atta ; 
200,000 roses could easily be obtained by lev}ing contributions upon friends 
and neighbours ; and from the rose-water they would yiclil, poured into 
China vases, and placed amongst the pine-applcs, dchcalc hands might be 
employed to extract the floating essence. 

Rose-water nliieh has been skimmed is reckoned inferior to that which 
retains its essential oil, and is sold at Ghazeepore at a lower price; though, 
according to the opinion of many persons, there is scarcely, if any, per- 
ccptable diflerence in the quality. A seer fa full quart) of the best may 
be obtained for 8 annas (about Is.). Rose-water enters into almost every 
part of the domestic economy of the natives of India: it is used for 
ablutions, in medicine, and in cookery. Rcforc the abolition of mizzurs 
(presents), it made a part of the oficrings of persons who were not rich 
enough to load the trays w'lth gifts of greater value. It is pouicd over the 
hands after meals, and, at the festival of the Iloolee, all the guests arc 
profusely sprinkled with it. likiropeans, suflering under attacks of prickly 
heat, find the use of rose-water a great alleviation. Natives take it inter- 
nally for all sorts of complaints ; they con^uder it to be the sovereignest 
thing on earth for an inward brui'^c, and cau do Cologne cannot be more 
popular in I'Vancc than the f^oolafihee jfaanee in India. 

I’lie environs of (jhazeepore arc exceedingly pretty, planted with fine 
forest trees, which may be supposed to bear the nests of the bulbul, Imunt- 
ing the gardens of the rose ; though, whether the nightingales of the east 
arc found in this district the writer cannot vouch with any degree of certainty, 
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having only heard and seen those divine warblers in ca^cs. Birds, Iio\^ 
ever, abound; the branches are loaded with the pendulous nests oi: the 
crested sparrow, and the blue jay sports in dangerous proximity to the 
(Ganges, being selected at a barbarous Hindoo festival as a victim to tlie 
cruel Doorga. At the annual celebration of her inhuman rites, these beau- 
tiful birds are thrown into the river, and though sometimes rescued by 
Europeans, who do not share in the superstition that it is unlucky to inter- 
meddle with the vengeful goddess’s offerings, they seldom survive the 
kninersion. There are some tine old banian-trees in the neighbourhood of 
Clhazeepore ; one, in particular, which overshadows a ghaut in an adjocent 
village, may be styled the monarch of the Ganges. I'his tree, as well as 
the peepul, is sacred, and when a brahmin takes up his abode under its 
boughs, it becomes an asylum for all sorts of animals: the line old patri- 
arch of the woods near Ghazeepore is the haunt of innumerable monkies, 
who aotually crowd the branches, and gambol along the steps of the ghaut, 
perch upon its balustrades, and play their antics with the bathers in per- 
fect security, and in multitudes T\hich remind the gazer of rabbits in a 
warren, 

ISnnkes arc very numerous in this part of the country, and their deadly 
enemy the mungoose is frciiuently seen on the watch for the victims which he 
pursues with unreh'nting animosity. Both natives and Europeans, who have 
witnessed the encounters of these extraordinary animals with venomous 
reptiles, arc convinced that the mungoose is acquainted with an antidote to 
the poison, which medical men of the highest eminence have pronounced to 
be mortal, refusing, in many instances, to yield to the strongest repellent 
known ( eau de luce), \\hich is sometimes administered with success. It is 
certain that the mungoose fivijucntly receives very sev cre bites in its conflicts 
with the snake ; that after being wounded it is seen to retire, as it is sup- 
posed for the purpose of n]iplyingthe remedy, and that it will return again to 
the charge with unflinching vigour, never relinquishing the fight until it has 
succeeded in destroying its opponent. The mungoose is often domesticated 
as a pet, for the purpose of keeping houses free from snakes ; and thus 
amateurs have constant opportunities of witnessing its combats with the 
cobra dc capcllo. Its movements arc so exceedingly ia]«id, that no one has 
yet been able to follow it to the plant which yields tiic specific ; and scien- 
tific men have not hitherto thought it vvorlli their while to ascertain this in- 
teresting point by a series of experiments. 

(Shazeepore is the i|uaitcr of a King’s regiment of infantry, and is 
reckoned a very desirable station, on account of the easy nature of the 
dunes, and the liealthiiicss of tlic climate. In limes of peace, upon the 
laiuliiig of European coips of foot soldiers, it has usually been the custom 
to allow' them to make the tour of the provinces by slow degrees, resting, 
during intervals of two or tlinMycors, either at Berliampore, or Boglijiore, 
on their way to Dinaporc, (jhazceporc, Cawnpore, and Meerut. This 
practice, however, has been departed from in the case of the 2Gth regi- 
ment, which, almost iiimicdiatcly after its arrival at Fort Willinni, was 
marched up to Kurnuul, a frontier station on the distant borders of the Com- 
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pany's territories. The upper provinces being considered infinitely moia 
iealthy than the low plains of Bengal, it would be advisable, if not inter- 
fering with the welfare of the service, to send King’s corps into the interior 
at the first season in which it would be practicable to perform a long march. 
The process of acclimation is attended with a melancholy catalogue of 
deaths, when it is carried on in the damp^ districts near the presidency. 
Though Dinaporc has the advantage of a dry sandy soil, cholera is no 
stranger to its cantonments, and it is not until the arrival of a regiment of 
Europeans at Ghazeepore, that much hope can be entertained of clean 
bills of health in the medical report. 

King’s troops are very expensive appendages to the Company’s territo- 
ries; the care and attention necessary for the preservation of their lives, 
generally has the effect of unfitting them for the duties which a soldier is 
called upon to perform in a colder climate; while, in despite of the pains 
taken to ensure their health and comfort, their existence in India must be 
far less pleasurable than a life of toil and hardship under a more genial 
atmosphere.'*'' During many months, European soldiers are doomed to spend 
their u hole time in imprisonment and idleness ; their parades take place 
very early in the morning, and after the daily exercise is over, they must 
confine themselves to their barracks. They are strictly enjoined not to 
proceed to the bungalows of their officers upon duty, in the heat of the sun, 
without an umbrella, and it is no uncommon sight to meet a private with a 
black attendant carrying a chaitah (awning) over his head. ’I'lic penny 
literature of the day would be invaluable, could it reach the stations of 
European soldiers in India willi the regularity and cheapness of its prtiduc- 
tion in England, for reading is their grand resource. Happy ore those who 
find in tlie Bible every book they need ! Religious exercises form the con- 
solation and the occupation of many, but there is still a \cvy large majo- 
rity who require other aids to fill up Uieir time. Books are, unfortunately, 
rather a scarce commodity, and notwithstanding the establishment of regular 
libraries, want of funds renders the supply inadequate to the demand. A 
very impolitic attempt w as made, during the inaladiniiiistration of a former 
commander-in-chief, to abridge the mental enjoyments of the European 
soldiery by depriving tliem of the newspapers. I'he forbidden fruit was 
only tlie more eagerly sought after, and a strict enforcement of general 
orders would have occasioned serious discontent amid a set of men, wiiose 
natural eagerness to obtain information from home could not be repressed. 
Commanding officers have usually the good sense to encourage, or at least 
to sanction, intellectual amusements. In many places, the soldiers have 
been permitted to construct a theatre for their own performances, and at 
otlicrs they are allowed the use of that belonging to the station. The 
prices of admission arc generally sufficient to cover tlie expenses, tliough 
in Indie, as well as in England, dramatic speculations are often found to 
be losing ooncem.s, and scorcely any manager or managing committee can 
contrive to keep out of debt. Infinite pains are taken to divest tlicatrioai 
amusements of the danger which might arise from love-scenes between raar- 
riod women and guy Lotharios. The soldiers’ wives are not i>criaitted to 
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enact tlie heroines in dramatic entertainments, lest it should lead to devia- 
tions from the path of duty, and when female characters cannot be cut out, 
they are performed by beardless youths, much to the deterioration of the 
spectacle, alUiough the principle which deprives the Mofussil stage of femi- 
nine attraction cannot be too highly commended. 

A tlieatre affords interesting occupation to numbers of poor exiled soldiers, 
who would otherwise be devoured with ennui. Those who can handle a brush 
arc employed in painting the scenes ; less accomplished amateurs are too 
happy to be allowed to shift them, and the orchestra is open to musical 
aspirants, the Orphe'i of the Mofussil, who, maugre the disadvantages of 
instruments which will not keep a single instant in tune, beguile many weary 
hours with the practice necessary for a grand display. Petting animals also 
offers a pleasing source of employment to a soldier ; great varieties of parrots, 
highly accomplished in the vulgar tongue, arc to be iound m the barracks, 
and the master frctpiently becomes too much attached to a docile and apt 
scholar to part with it, though tempted by a high price* twenty rupees 
(£2) arc usually given for a well-taught bird. Constant attention and 
untiring patience are necessary for the instruction of the feathered race, and 
as the organ of speech is much more strongly developed in the skulls of 
some paroquets than in those of others, an acquaintance witli phrenology 
would save an infinity of labour. The parrot’s cage is hung in some dark 
place, not unfrequently down a well, while the. tutor, l)ing on the brink, 
repeats the same sentence over and over again for an hour together. The 
education of parrots on the continent of India is almost wholly confined to 
Europeans ; Uioiigh they are frequently kept in a state of captivity by the 
natives, and are objccLsof veneration to some castes of Hindoos, they are 
rarcl} if ever taught to speak by them. All their cares appear to be lavished 
upon the hill mynahs, beautiful large black birds with a yellow' mark on 
each side of the head, which arc easily trained to tiie performance of a 
variety of amusing tricks, and turn out far better orators than the paroquets. 

That pining after home, which, in hearts endued with sensibility, too often 
sows tlic seeds of disease and death, is acutely felt by a large portion of 
the King’s soldiers, w'liosc terms of sen ice in India being seldom less than 
twenty years, nearly amounts to a sentence of ])erpetual banishment. 
Excepting during a war, when hardships, how’cvcr severe, are rendered 
endurable by the spirit-stirring incidents attendant on a hot campaign ; 
destitute of all excitement, bold and hardy men drag out a life of inglorious 
cose, in a completely artificial state of existence, preserved, us it were, in 
glass cases for times of need. Their society at all periods is exclusively 
military ; they have no communication, as at home, with their fcllow-citi- 
zens; no jovial meetings with strange faces in public -houses; no large 
assemblages of persons belonging to their o>vn class al fairs and festivals. 
Their wants are carefully attended to, but tlieir enjoyments are few ; beer 
is a luxury which their purses can rarely command ; they have few oppor- 
tunities of forming matrimonial connexions with people of their own colour, 
and life must be irksome to all who cannot give themselves up to scdentaiy 
employments. Long habit lends its aid to the subduing influence of the 
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climate to reconcile the greater number of European soldiers to this state of 
vegetation ; tlicy arc conscious that a protracted residence in India has 
rendered them unequal to the performance of military duties elsewhere, 
and when, at length, a regiment receives orders to embark for England, 
numerous volunteers arc found willing to remain in the country in which 
they have worn out the fairest portion of their existence. The tics which 
bound them to their native land have all been severed ; the fond hopes which 
they cherished of an early return, laden with the spoils of conquered rnjahs, 
have melted away, and they are content at last to relinquish the fair visions 
of home and happiness, for the solid provision which can be allaincd in 
India. These arc usually steady men, of sober views and habits, who have 
outlived the illusions of their youth, and arc satisfied to have a choice of 
minor evils. W armer temperaments indulge more vivid expectations ; to them 
the name of home acts like a spell ; painful experience has not yet taught 
them to anticipate disappointment, and they return with the same bright 
hopes which led them gladly to seek a land whose splendid promises remain 
unfulfilled. A few', driven to despair by the melancholy prospect of intermi- 
nable exile, unable to await the slow approach of their recall, and allured 
b^ the flow«y' descriptions of Australia, plunge into crime for the purpose of 
exchanging honourable servitude in India fora felon's lot in a climate resem- 
bling that of England. It is no very unusual circumstance for a soldier to 
attempt the life of his officer or his comrade, in the hope of being trans- 
ported to a country possessing so many features akin to the land of his 
birth, and even the punishment of death is to some less terrible than the 
prospect of eternal banishment from ** the home they left with little pain." 

In no other country in the world can the wives and children of European 
soldiers enjoy the comfort and happiness w'hich await them in India. The 
lot of the latter is peculiarly fortunate, for tliey have no reminiscences of 
another land to poison the blessings of competence and freedom from the 
pressure of early cares; schools are established in every regiment for tlie 
instruction of children of both .sexes. The education of persons belonging 
to their class in society can be carried on as well in India as in England: 
they arc taught to make themselves u.scful, the boys with a view of becom- 
ing non-commissioned officers, regimental clerks, &c., the girls to be made 
industrious servants, and fitting wives for men in a rank rather superior to 
that from which they themselves have sprung. The clergy take great 
delight in the instruction of the youthful members of their respective docks, 
and they form the mo.st numerous and the most interesting candidates for 
confirmation at the visits of the Bishop of ('alcutta to the distant scenes of 
his va.st diocese. European ladies gladly take the females into service at an 
early age, and if they do not retain tlicir situations long, it is because they 
arc eagerly .sought in marriage by their fathers' comrades, or by shopkeepers 
who cfiancc to be located in their vicinity. The daughters of dragoon sol- 
diers sometimes aspire to be belles ; they copy the fashions brought out by 
new arrivals of a liigher class, and do great execution at the balls, which 
upon grand occasions are given b\ the etite of the non-commisbiooed officers 
of the corps. 
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The wives of soldiers in India are secured from all those laborious toils 
and continual hardships to which tliey must submit in countries where the 
poy of their husbands is inadequate to their support. If sober and indus- 
trious, they may easily accumulate a little hoard for the comfort of their 
declining years. Acquaintance with any useful art, dress-making, feather- 
clcaniiifT, lace-mending, washing silk stockings, or the like, may be con- 
verted into very lucrative employments, and the enormous wages demanded 
by European women, when they go into service as ladie.s’-maids, or wet 
nurses (from fifty to a hundred rupees per month), shews how indiflerent 
they are to the means of acquiring money by personal exertion. Few 
officers’ wives attached to King’s corps can afford to have a white female 
attendant, and the unaccustomed luxuries which tliese women enjoy, when 
domesticated in wealthy families, unfortunately, in too many instances, are. 
apt to render them so lazy, insolent, and overbearing, as to be perfectly 
intolerable ; and consequently it is not often that they are to be found out of 
the barracks. Soldiers arc not in England very scrupulous in the choice of 
their wives, and amid the numbers who come out to India, a very small pro- 
portion remain uncorrupted by bad example and the deteriorating influence 
of campaigns and long voyages. It is not absolutely ncccssarj that they 
should undertake any thing beyond the core of their own family, and many 
prefer idleness to the slightest exertion. They and their children have regu- 
lar rations served out for their daily food ; while the regiment is upon a 
march, they are provided with suitable conveyances ; during the hot winds, 
their quarters arc supplied with tatties; and in passing along the lines punkahs 
may be seen swinging in the serjeants* barrack-rooms, and curious scenes 
are displayed to view through the open doors. Some fat and unshapeablc 
lady, attired in a loose white gown, indulging in a siesta in an elbow-chair, 
with a native attendant, ragged and in wretched case, who, fan in hand, 
agitates the air around her. 

To those Anglo-Indians who cherish vivid recollections of home, and 
who delight in all things which recall their native country to their mind, it 
is exceedingly gratifying to be stationed in the vicinity of a King’s regiment 
or a European corps in the scrv icc of the C’ompany. After a long absence 
from England, and long association with persons of education, the homely 
provincial accents of some untaught soldier come in music on the car, bring- 
ing with them a rush of painfully-pleasing emotions, recalling past scenes and 
past days, awakening thoughts which long have slept,” restoring youth, 
hope, health, and happiness, for a brief delightful period. Experience alone 
can tell how sad, and yet how dear, are the first meetings w'ith country people 
of an inferior class in the jungles of India. A detachment of artillery, passing 
through a small out-post, m hose European inhabitants did not exceed a dozen 
])ersous, occasioned a burst of anguish, which revealed to a pining exile the 
full extent of that home-sickness which had preyed in secret on her mind. 
Returning from an evening walk, a soldier’s w’ife crossed the path, and at 
first, rejoicing to meet a countrywoman, the lady eagerly stepped forward 
and accosted her; but no sooner did the familiar sounds of by-gone days 
strike upon her hcar^ than slic burst into a flood of tears. Aware that Uie 
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person who had oansed this violent emotion would be quite onoonscious of 
the effect which her homely speech had produced, she stifled her feelings, 
and, inviting the poor woman to come to the bungalow, hastened onward to 
order out the contents of the larder to form a little feast for her comrades in 
the camp; but she dared not trust herself beyond a few simple questions, 
and, unwilling to make a display of sensibility which might be misconstrued, 
and could not be understood, she did not indulge in the pensive gratifica- 
tion which a protracted interview would have afforded. When accustomed 
to see and converse with the lower order of Europeans, tlic keenness of the 
emotions produced by the reminiscences winch they call up subsides, and 
the feelings they create are wholly of a pleasurable nature. The even- 
ing drive is rendered doubly gratifying by the groups of henithy-looking 
tidily-dressed English children, at play in front of their quarters, or bending 
their way in the train of their parents along the road, upon a Sunday even- 
ing, to the church, whose tinkling bell charms the car as in days of old, 
when the peal from a village spire filled the heart to overflowing with delight- 
ful sensations. 

Though destitute of the rich red roses, which bloom so freshly on the 
cheeks of youthful cottagers in England, the sickliness and delicacy, so 
strikingly apparent in the petted and carefully-attended offspring of the 
higher order, arc rarely the characteristic of soldiers' children, who seem to 
preserve tlicir strength and vigour in a elimatc considered to be exceedingly 
detrimental to the juvenile classes of Europeans. The mortality amongst 
the infants of this grade is not so great as might be expected ; where their 
mothers have been unable to suckle them, and where the expense of a 
native nurse could not be incurred, a goat has performed the maternal 
office with infinite success, the little creatures thriving under the nourishment 
afforded by this humble animal ; nor is it so usual te droop and pine away 
at the period in which change of climate is so earnestly recommended to the 
children of the rich ; numbers of fine young men and women grow up to 
maturity without having tasted a colder air than that which blows in Hin- 
doostan. 

The station-duties arc performed at Ghazeepore by two or three compa- 
nies of a native regiment, detached from Benares, sepo}s standing sentinel 
at the hospital, store houses, and at all places where the heat is considered 
to be injurious to European constitutions. There arc a few staff- appoint- 
ments held by officers of the Company's service, and the society receives a 
very agreeable addition from the families of several indigo- planters residing 
in the neighbourhood. 

It is always a fortunate circumstance when the higher class of Anglo- 
Indian cultivators arc settled in the vicinity of a European cantonment, 
since ^there are no set of persons who exercise more boundless hospitality, 
or from whom travellers receive more cordial kindness. I’hose with whom 
it would not be desirable to associate form a very small portion. The 
greater number of the country-born, or Eurasians, many of whom shew 
complexions still darker than that of the natives, are, generally speaking, 
intelligent well-informed men, ever ready to contribute to any proposed 
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amasement, and opening their doors readily at all times for the reception 
of guests, while those Europeans who have embarked in indigo specula- 
tions are usually of a very high order of intellect. 

Although no rank is recognized in India, excepting that which is held by 
the civil and military servants of the Company, much to the credit of the 
society, there are no invidious distinctions made between the persons who 
compose it. Individuals who are gifted with pleasing manners and accom- 
plishments will always receive the respect and attention due to their merits; 
little or no regard is paid to colour or to circumstances, where there are 
personal claims to the notice of those more highly endowed with the gifts of 
birth and fortune. Fine houses, fine equipages, and fine entertainments, 
though they may render individuals popular who have little else to recom- 
mend them, are not, as in England, essentially requisite to obtain a pass- 
port into good society. It is sufficient that the party shall have the entrS of 
government-house, the grand test of gentility in India; but even ineligibility 
in this particular does not, amid liberal-minded people, form an insur- 
mountable barrier ; many families, both in the Mofussii and in Calcutta, 
being received in society, whose occupation and calling must exclude them 
from the vice-regal court. 

The India Company have a stud for the breed of horses in the vicinity of 
Ghazeepore, under the superintendence of European officers peculiarly 
qualified for the appointment. The cattle u'liich they turn out, though 
inferior in beauty to English and Arab chargers, arc extremely useful, par- 
ticularly for harness : a stud-bred horse with a good pedigree is a valuable 
animal, and always obtains a fair price, though considerably lower than 
that which would be demanded for ahorse of equal merit in England. The 
common country breed, though it is said that they possess more blood than 
any other horses in the world, are so unseemly in their appearance and so 
unoon(]uerBbly vicious in their habits, that they are rarely used, except upon 
some great emergence, by European officers. There are, however, some 
very handsome animals brought from distant parts of India, and others, 
especially those from Culcli, which arc more curious than beautiful, but 
which prove hard-woiking useful roadsters, belter fitted for the climate than 
those of English parentage, which are very soon knocked up, and are 
consequently taken the utmost care of. From Calcutta to Barrackpore, a 
distance of sixteen miles, carriage-horses are always changed midway, 
and as none arc kept for posting, a pair must be sent on the day before. 
Medical men, or those who spend a good deal of their time in visiting, 
cannot take out the same horses in the evening which they have used in the 
morning ; and it is one of the objections to Cawnpore, tliat officers who 
have only one buggy-hor.se, are unable to take tlicir wives to the course in 
the evening, because it has been driven a long distance during tlic day to 
some court-martial or oommiliec sitting at the extremity of the cantonments, 
which straggle along a space of five miles in length. Notwithstanding the 
care and attention paid to horses in India, the luxury of a stable is often of 
necessity denied them. When out in the field, or during long marches, 
they are picqueted under trees, the only covering which they or their syces 
Mai.Jour.^ .S,VoL. 12. No. -1(>. M 
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have to protect them from the inclemency of the weather bein^ a 
blanket; unless the frrooms arc liberally supplied with horse-cloths, tliey are 
too apt to make themselves comfortable at the expense of their charge, 
and it is therefore the best economy to provide sufficient clotliiiig for man 
and horse. 

An Indian syce is generally exceedingly attached to the animal under his 
care ; it is no uncommon circumstance for gentlemen travelling by a different 
route to entrust their most valuable chargers to the sole guardianship of 
their grooms, who proceed alone, through jungley districts, seldom if ever 
Hiounting-thc animals, which arc led by their conductors, and which arrive 
at the place of their destination, at the end of two or three months, accord- 
ing to the distance, in excellent condition. Sometimes the syce is taken ill 
upon the road, in which event he will drag himself with difficulty to the next 
European station, and deliver up the horse to the care of some English 
gentleman, who, if the poor man’s case should be desperate, will hire a 
new groom, and send him on with his charge, well assured that he will 
perform the duties of the service with tidolity and despatch. Instances of 
horses being lost or injured upon long journies of this nature, if known, 
are so exceedingly rare, that they cannot be adduced in prejudice of the 
national character, which in the faithful discharge of the trust reposed in 
the humblest individuals is unrivalled. Sepoys despatched upon treasure- 
parties, if surprised and out-nunibcrcd by bands of armed robbers, will 
make a desperate though hopeless resistance, and suffer themselves to be 
cut to pieces to a man rather than desert their posts, although retreat under 
the circumstances could not be considered dishonourable. There is scarcely 
a servant in any establishment who could not, if he pleased, make himself 
master of wiiat would be wealth to him, for there are very few things which 
arc not left open and at the mercy of the domestics, who have man} facilities 
for escape beyond the reach of justice ; but it is seldom that the poorest and 
lowest abuse their employer’s confidence; nothing but ill-trcatmcnt, and, 
in many ca^-cs, not even that, will induce a servant to rub his master ; fre- 
quently the whole household w ill ab.scond in the night, but Uicy do not 
often carry an} thing awa} with them, though there may be arrears of 
wages due, which they dare not return to claim. Vet, nolwithstandiiig 
facts of this nature, which are notorious, and the unlimited confidence 
which the greater nuiiiher of Europeans lepose in their scivuiils, no set of 
persons are more calumniated or reviled. I'herc are certain perquisites 
to w Inch they think themselves eniilied, and which, if they arc not very 
sharply looked after, they will appropriate , but, excepting where great 
carelessness and cxtiavagance on the pari of the heads of houses cncournge 
similar waste in their inferiors, their pcculatioii'> are verj tiilling, and by 
no ni^ans deserve to be designated by the opprobrioii'> terms which people, 
unaccustomed to the tricks and frauds practised by European domestics, arc 
wont to use m descanting upon iiic knaveries of their Indian domestics. 
Were the same power to be placed in the humble classes of England, it 
would l)c much more frequently abused; but persons who have come out 
young and inexperienced to India, and who, m too many instances, entertain 
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a prejudice against the colour of those witli whom they are surrounded, are 
apt to fancy excellencies and perfections in servants at home, which oiHy 
exist in their own imaginations : a truth of which, upon their return to 
Europe, they are soon painfully convinced. Extraordinary examples of 
honesty are of perpetual occurrence in India; large sums of money, acci- 
dentally left upon tables, have been carefully secured by the first servant 
who espied them, and produced without any ostentation, as a matter of 
course, at the owner's return. I'he sirdar-bearer has usually the care of 
his master’s purse, and when these men are judiciously selected, they may 
be entrusted with untold gold. The poorest class of labourers, coolies j 
are often employed to convey a box or parcel, containing valuable property, 
from Calcutta to the upper provinces, receiving an advance of pay at the 
period of their setting out, as they have no means of maintiiining themselves 
upon (he road ; fifteen or twenty rupees, if the journey be a long one, arc 
often given for this purpose, and always without the slightest danger of the 
sum being misapplied. Nothing could be more easy than the appropriation 
of box and money to the use of the person who carries his load over many 
weary miles for scanty pay, and who, by diverging into a neighbouring 
district, might defy the pursuit of justice ; but such things never occur; the 
only danger to be apprehended is the murder of the coolie by those ])rowl- 
ing bands of robbers by profession which infest ever}' part of H indoostan. 

Crhazeepore is notorious for its thieves, many of whom pursue their voca- 
tion under a religious character, and in the garb of gosseins (devout beg- 
gars) inveigle their victims to their pagodas, where they assassinate them at 
leisure. Dacoits of a less atrocious description abound, and no travellers 
can escape their depredations, unless they consent to entertain one or two 
chokeydars during their halt, a set of gentry who act a double part, and 
are thieves when they are not watehinen. 'I’he vigilance ond zeal of these 
guardians of the night ore manifested by loud and incessant cries of khaubba 
daur ! ‘Take care!’ When they do not sleep themselves, they seem 
determined not to allow any persons to close their eyes who happen to be 
within hearing. Every quarlcr-of-an-hour the warning is repented, wnth a 
strength of lungs which effectually precludes the hone that the Stentorian 
voice may fail, and quiet be restored. 

The native city of CShazecpore is I)etter built and better kept than many 
other places of more importance. The bazoars are neat, well-supplied, 
and famous for their tailors, whose excellent workmanship is celebrated in 
the adjacent districts. A very considerable number of the inhabitants are 
Moosulmans, though the neighbouring population is chiefly Hindoo; tbeir 
mosques are numerous and handsome, and their former grandeur is evinced 
by n superb palace built by the Nawab (’ossim Ali Khan, Avliieh oeeiipics a 
considerable extent of ground overlooking the Hanges. This noble build- 
ing is now in a melancholy state of dilapidation, neglected by the govern- 
ment, who have turned it into a custom-house, and have converted many of 
its suites of apartments into warehouses, and the residences of police peons 
Iiclonging to the guard. Though thus rendered useful, it is not thought 
worthy of repair ; its splendid banquctting-hall and cool verandahs, replete 
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with Bnohiteotural beauty, abutting into the river, are desertcil and led to 
the Bwifl devastations of the climate. In a very short period, the wliolc of 
this magnificent fabric will become a heap of ruins, and then some mean 
and tasteless edifice will be erected in its place. The great dislike which 
Europeans entertain to a residence within the precincts of a native city has 
probably prevented tlie civilians attached to Ghazeepore from selecting this 
palace for their abode. It might, however, be rendered subservient to 
some public purpose, and could be put into repair at a small expense by 
men zealously desirous to preserve so interesting a relic, as the workmen 
would be furnished from the neighbouring prison. 

The place of confinement for felons of all descriptions at Ghazeepore is 
large, strong, airy, and commodious, and usually crowded with delin- 
quents of all castes and denominations : refractory Moosulmans incarcerated 
for various ofifcnccs, and fanatical Hindoos, whose crimes arc in most 
instances connected with their religion. Not content with starving them- 
selves to death, in order to revenge themselves upon their adversaries in 
another world, they are sometimes known to murder a member of tlicir own 
family, in the belief that the blood of the victim will rest upon the heads of 
their adversaries. A memorable illustration of this occurred at Ghazee- 
pore, where an old man, who conceived that he had a right to a piece of 
land which had been adjudged to his neighbour, brought his wife to the 
spot, an elderly personage, who could be easily spared, and forcing her, 
with the assistance of his friends and relations, into a hut made of straw, set 
it on fire, and burned her to death, in the expectation that the soil would 
be accursed and refuse to yield its fruits to the enemy who had triumphed 
over him. 

The punishment of death is not often adjudged by the criminal courts to 
tlic natives of India. The law by which they are tried renders it very 
ilifficult to prove murders, however openly committed, and the usual sen- 
tence is hard labour upon the roads during a certain number of years, or 
for life, according to the enormity of the crime. The convicts work in 
irons, and arc sometimes employed in weeding the paths round the houses 
of people of distinction. A sti anger seated in a drawing-room of an 
officer of very high rank was much amazed by the gut hit punkah tan- 
nah (‘ who w aits ? pull the punkali ') being answered by a felon, fet- 
tered and manacled, who, witli the ntinost coolness squatted down upon 
the floor, applied himself to the rope, and pulled away vigorously, his 
chains clanking in harmony oil the time. Such an exhibition did not seem 
to strike the family as any thing extraordinary ; they appeared to think that, 
provided the punkah was set in motion, tlic character and condition of the 
operator were of very little coiihrcjuciice : a proof amongst ninny otliers of 
the utter disregard of consistency manifest in an Anglo-Indian establishment. 

In visiting persons of consequence in the Mofussil, travellers in their 
f^riffinage are exceedingly astonished by the appearance of the verandahs 
leading to apartments furnished with costliness and taste, they being gene- 
rally made to resemble old clotlics'-shops, or pawnbrokers' -stalls ; servants 
and sepoys of the guard are usually permitted to hang up their garments 
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upon the pillars and bamboos, and to spread their beds under the awning. 
More attention is paid to appearances in Calcutta ; but the basemeni-story 
of many of the houses frequently exhibits symptoms of carelessness and 
neglect, choked up with unseemly articles, which native servants never 
deem to be out of place in the most conspicuous situations. 

The houses of the civilians attached to Ghazeepore are spacious and 
well-built, surrounded by good gardens, and occupying picturesque situations, 
amid tame but luxuriant scenery, where the green lanes, flowering hedge- 
rows, and receding glades, bring the most cultivated portions of England 
to mind. The bungalows of the military residents are frightful; the huge 
thatched roofs, common to such edifices, being exchanged for still more 
ugly tiles of glaring red. They are fortunately well sheltered and some- 
what concealed by intervening trees, and the interiors are commodious 
tliough overrun with rats and mice, which few of the European residents 
are at the trouble to destroy, notwitlistanding the dirt they engender and 
the havoc which they commit in wardrobes, larders, and furniture. It is 
not diflicult to exterminate tliis sort of vermin ; but Indian servants, if not 
enjoined to keep the houses clean, will allow them to swarm in every apart- 
ment, and habit reconciles many persons to the intrusion. Those who 
entertain a disgust to such unclean animals are most cruelly annoyed by 
the multitudes which approach them whenever they pay their visits to 
friends. 

The races of Ghazeepore are some of the best in India, and attract sport- 
ing characters from all the adjacent provinces ; the horses are superior to 
those started for mere amusement by less ambitious members of the turf at 
other stations, and are frequently the subject of heavy bets. Commodious 
stables have been erected, which are occupied by the favourites, and the 
result of each meeting excites very general interest all over the country, 
'rhe annual fair atHadjeepore, held at an inconsiderable distance, and the 
occasional visits of families from Mirzapore, Chunar, Buxar, Sultanpore, 
and Benares, places situated within an easy journey, render Ghazeepore a 
very lively residence. The military cantonments arc honoured by retaining 
the mortal remains of a soldier, eminent for the conquest of some of the 
fairest portions of the Honourable Compony’s terriiories, the great Corn- 
wallis, who, after his glorious exploits upon the other side of India, died 
during a journey from the upper provinces, and is buried near the parade- 
ground of Ghazeepore. The mausoleum, which has been raised over his 
dust, is little worthy of the magnificent spirit which sleeps beneath, and 
shews to great disadvantage after a visit to the Moosulman tombs so pro- 
fusely scattered over the neighbouring plains. The architects disdained to 
take a hint from the chaste and beautiful specimens of monumental remains 
which the country aflfords, and have erected a nondescript building, at a 
great expense, after a model of the far-famed Sybil's temple, but deformed 
by mean pillars and a cumbrous attic story disproportioned to its support. 
It is built of excellent materials, free-stone, which promises great durability, 
and tlie dome, which, though it has been compared to the cover of a pepper- 
pot, is the best part of it, mokes a good apiiearanoc from the river, and 
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«viU look still better when shadowed by the trees which are planted in the 
back-ground. The mausoleum forms a point of attraction to the station ; 
(he military band, always an appendage to a King’s regiment, plays near 
it of an evening, and the whole population of the different lines come forth in 
carriages, on horseback, or on foot, to enjoy the fresh cool breezes and 
the society of their acquaintance. A few European shopkeepers are settled 
at Ghazeepore, which is well-supplied with foreign and native products ; 
the sugar-cane is extensively cultivated in the district, but its manufacture is 
not so celebrated as at Kalpee on the Jumna, where the natives produce 
immense quantities of the finest descriptions. The best kind of sugar in 
India is crystallized, and sold in the shape of baskets, someWtiat resem- 
bling those made of alum, which are constructed by ingenious young ladies 
ill England. 'I'hese have a pretty appearance when placed upon a tray, 
and always form a portion of the presents composed of dried fruits and 
sweetmeats. 


AN EPITAPH. 

Peace, paid reader, do not weep. 

Peace, the lovers .-ire aolecp. 

They, Bweet turtlcM, folded lie 

lu the last knot th,tt love could tie.— Crash aw. 

Long they journey’d on together 
Through life’s sad and stormy weather; 
Long their weary feet did roam 
O’er the earth without a home. 

But the wintry night is past, 

And the spring-time come at last. 
Pale-eyed Want will lead no more 
Slow-footed Sorrow to their door. 

Now they dwell ’ncath silver trees, 

Where the chilly autumn breeze. 
Messenger of grief, comes not— 

Rain and storm are both forgot. 

What had they to earth to bind them ? 
They have left no friends behind them ! 
Peace no more her sweet lamp lighted— 
Wherefore through the world, benighted. 
Should they wander on alone, 

When each familiar voice was flown ? 

Then, peace, good reader, do not weep ; 
Let the weary mourners sleep- 
Toss’d in sorrows without number. 

Death hath rock’d them into slumber ! 
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No. II. 

W E resume our notice of Mr. Wilson's very valuable paper on the reli- 
gious seels of the Hindus, where he commences a description of the miscel- 
laneous sects, which owe their institution to individual eiitliusrasts or 
ascetics. 

The Saurapatasy or Sauras, worship the sun-god (Suryopati) only. The 
Ganapaiyas are particularly devoted to (lanesa or Ganapati. The Nanak 
ShahiSf or Sikhs, a sect which has attained considerable political impor- 
tance, are classed under seven distinctions, all recognizing N&nak 8hkh as 
their primitive instructor, and professing to follow his doctrines. These 
seven sub-sects are the Uddsts, the Ganj Bak/ishis, the Ram Rdyis, tlie 
Snthreh Shdhis, the Govind Siuhis, the Nirmalas, and the Nagas. 

The first of these, the Udfisis, established by Dharmachand, grandson of 
Nanak, may be regarded as his genuine disciples; they arc purely religious 
characters, and arc usually collected in sangats, or convents, and also tra- 
vel, in bodies, to places of pilgrimage. They profess poverty, though they 
never ask alms, and although ascetics, generally pay attention to dress and 
appearance. They are usually the ministrant priests, but their office consists 
chiefly in reading and expounding the 8ikii scriptures, namely, the Adi 
Granth, or * First Book,' and Das Padshah ki Granih, or ‘ Bookoftlie 
Tenth Teacher,' who was Govind Sinh. Many of the Udasis are well- 
read in Sanscrit, and are able expounders of the Vedanta philosophy, on 
which the tenets of Nanak are mainly founded. The doctrine taught by 
Niinak,” observes Mr. Wilson, “appears to have differed but little from 
that of Kabir, and to have deviated but inconsiderably from the Hindu 
faith in general. The whole body of poetical and mythological fiction was 
retained, whilst the liberation of the spirit from the delusive deceits of Mdyd, 
and its purification by acts of benevolence and self-denial, so as to make it 
identical even in life witli its divine source, were the great objects of the 
devotee. Associated witli these notions was great chariness of animal life ; 
whilst with Ndnok, as well as with Kfibir, universal tolerance was a dogma 
of vital importance, and both laboured to persuade iriindus and Moham- 
medans that the only essential parts of their respective creeds were common 
to both, and that they should discard the varieties of practical detail, or the 
corruptions of their teachers, for the worship of one only supreme, whether 
he w'as termed Allah or llari.” The Govind Sinhis form the most impor- 
tant division of tlie Sikh community, being, in fact, the politieal association 
to which the name of Sikh is applied, or to the Sikh nation generally. 
“ Although professing to derive their national faith from Nfinak, and hold- 
ing his memory in veneration, the faith they follow is widely different from 
the quietism of that reformer, and is wholly of a wordly and warlike spirit. 
Guru Govind devoted his followers to steel, and hence the worship of 
the sword, as well as its employment against both Mohammedans and 
Hindus." 
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Very ample details of tlie rc]if;ious and political institutions of the Sikhs 
may be found in Sir C. Wilkins' and Sir John Malcolm's papers in the 
As. Res. (vols. i. andii.), and in Mr. Ward's l^iew (vol. iii.). 

Mr. Wilson has devoted fifty-five pages to the Jains, although he pro- 
fesses to confine himself to a few observations on their peculiar tenets and 
practices, their past history and actual condition, reserving an extended 
inquiry” to some further opportunity. He has pointed out a variety of 
works in which the subject of the Jain religion has been treated, especially 
the papers of Mr. Colebrookc, Major Delamain, Dr. Hamilton, Col. 
Francklin,. and Col. Tod, in the Transactions of the Iloyal Asiatic Society, 
which, Mr. Wilson observes, contain " the latest and mo.st detailed ac- 
counts.” The view of Jain literature given by Mr. Wilson himself, in the 
catalogue of the Mackenzie MSS., is comprehensive. The Jain works 
included in this catalogue, however, arc confined to southern India, and 
are written in Sanscrit or the peninsula dialects ; whereas their most autho- 
ritative writings are in Prakrit or M&gudhi ; and it is principally in 
Rajputana and the west of India that the Jains are found in considerable 
numbers. 

Mr. Wilson has given a pretty copious list of Jain works, with a short 
description of some of them, from which it is evident that there is rather a 
redundancy than paucity of original authorities as to the creed, practices, 
and legends of the .sect. 

The leading tenets of the Jains are, ** first, the denial of the divine origin 
and infallible authority of the Vedas; secondly, the reverence of certain 
holy mortals, who acquired, by the practice of self-denial and mortification, 
a station superior to that of the gods ; and, thirdly, extreme and even ludi- 
crous tenderness for animal life.” The tenets of the Jains arc nearly the 
same essentially as those of the Bauddhas; and the Jain legends are evi- 
dently of Bauddha origin. As a specimen of the legendary history of the 
Jaittas, or deified mortals, Mr. Wilson introduces that of Mahfivira, the 
twenty- fourth, or last, tirthankara, that is, * one who has crossed over 
the ocean of the world,’ which is a wild medley of supernatural adventures 
and matters scarcely intelligible, in the manner of the history of Pkrswa- 
n&th detailed by Major Delamain.* The followers of the last tirthankara 
appear scarcely to fall short of the train of the preceding. Tlie principal 
scene of his adventures appears to be Behar. He is represented to have 
died about five hundred years before the Christian era. 

" An eternal and presiding first cause forms no part of the Jain creed, 
nor do the Jains admit of soul or spirit, as distinct from the living prin- 
ciple.” All existence is divisible into two heads,— or the living and 
sentient principle; and inertia, the various modifications of inanimate 
matter: both are uncreated and imperishable. According to the acts 
done 'or suffered, in each condition of vital beings, the living principle 
migrates to an inferior or a superior grade, till it is emancipated from body 
altogether. Besides inertia, there are seven other tatwas, or categories of 
existence, namely, punya (good), pSpa (ill), dsrava (the source from 

* Tram. R JUS., Tol i. Sit, 83, p. 428. 
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which the evil acts of living beings proceed), samvara (whereby acts are 
collected or impeded), nirjard (penance), handha (tlie integral ii&aoeia> 
tion of life with acts), and moksha (liberation of the vital spirit from the 
bonds of action) : all wdiich are succinctly expounded. The sum of the 
•lain system, Mr. Wilson observes, may be collected from the details of* 
the nine tatwas, but, he adds, ** they form only the text on w'bieh further 
subtleties are founded, and they leave the end and scope of all the doctrine, 
or the attainment of ultimate liberation, singularly indistinct.’" 

Besides the religious notions revealed in the tahnas, the Joins arc cha- 
racterized by a subtle dialectical theory, a belief in the co-existence, or 
possible reconciliation, of seven contradictory propositions, vis. 

1 . A thing is. 4. It is not definable. 

2. It is not. 5. It u, but is not definable. 

3. It is and it is noL 6. It is nf>t, ncitlier is it definable. 

7. It is and it is not, and is not definable. 

These positions arc met by the Jains with the reply, “ it may be so 
Homelinies;” that is, whichever is advanced will be true in some respects 
and not in others; they arc, thciefore, not entitled to implicit trust, nor arc 
they ineconcileable. 

'J’hc moral code of the Jains is expressed in five mahnvrataSf or great 
duties; — refraining from injur) to life, truth, honest), chivslily, and freedom 
fiom woildly desires. 'I'lierc arc four dhermatty or merits; — liberality, 
gentleness, piety, and penance ; and three sorts of restraints ; — government 
of the mind, the tongue, and the person. To these are superadded a variety 
of minor injunelions, amongst winch is ** never to cat in the dark lest a 
fly should be swallowed.” 

'riie ritual of the Jams is ns simple as their moral code. ** [t is a curious 
peculiarity in the Jain s)stem, that they should have no priests of their 
own.” The iniiiistrant priest in a Jain temple is a brahman. The objects 
of worship are properly only the tirthankaras ; but the Jains do not deny 
the existence of the Hindu gods, and even worship some. In dilTcrenl parts 
of India, their worship is more or less admixed with Brahmanism. 

Mr. Wil.son has .shortly investigated the (juestion as to (he origin ond date 
of this sect, but without being able to throw much additional light upon 
this obscure point. He considers it highly probable that it is the most recent 
of all the systems in Hindustim. I'lie alliick on the Jain doctrines, in Uic 
Brahme Sutras, and by Sankara Acharya, will not carry the dale back 
above ten or twelve eenlurics. The literature of the Jains is unfavourable 
to the notion of high antiquity : Hemachandra, one of their greatest wri- 
ters, the recorder of the Jaina scriptures, flourished in the end of the twelfth 
century only, and a number of w’orks seem to have been compiled during 
the reign of Akbar, in the sixteenth century. Jain monuments and inscrip- 
tions are exceedingly numerous in the south and west of India, and none, 
Mr. Wilson oUerves, arc earlier than the ninth century. Col. Tod has, 
however, met with inscriptions in Rajast’lian, in the character peculiar to 
the Jains “ or Buddhists,” dated as early ns the seventh century. Mr. 
Wilson is satisfied that “ the total dinappcarancc of the Bauddhas in India 
Wamf.JoM/vi.N.y.VoL. l2.No. 1<». N 
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Pto^r IS connected with the influence of the Jains, which may have coni' 
menped in the sixth or seventh century and continued till the twelfth/' 

,^e Jains are divided into two principal divisions, whose mutual animosity 
iSt'^s usual, of an intensity very disproportionate to its sources; namely, 

, Digambaras and Swetambaras, who are distinguished externally by dress: 
the latter also appear followers of Purswanath, the former of Mah&vira. 
They are again distinguished into clerical and lay, or Yaiis and Sracakas, 
the former leading a religious life and subsisting upon the alms supplied 
by the latter; who follow the usual practices of other Hindus; their 
homage is.paid chiefly to the two last tirthanknras, namely, Parswandth and 
Mahavira. 

, in comparing Mr. Wilson s account of these sectaries with that of Colonel 
Miles,* we find that the latter denominates the clerical Jains Sad’htis, and 
considers the Ya/ts or Jaiis a subdivision of the Sud'bus, forming a kind 
of secular priesthood. 

In Upper Hindustan, the Jains are of one, or rather of no caste, pro- 
perly so called, though they recognize a number of distinct na/s or tribes, 
and eighty -four gachc/ias. Here, again, we observe a variation betw'cen 
Colonel Miles's and Mr. Wilson’s accounts; the latter considers the term 
gachcha to denote ‘race’ or * family division the former enumerates 
one hundred and fifty-nine nals or tribes, independently of which distinc- 
tion, he says, ** the Jains arc divided into eiglity-four religious sects, deno- 
minated guvhch'ha or * congregation/ ” There is evidently some con- 
fusion upon tliis head, for amongst the list of natsy or tribes, given by 
Colonel Miles, are denominations included in Mr. Wilson’s list of gach‘ 
chas ; and in Colonel Miles’s list of guchvh' haSy which is redundant, arc 
included several names which occur in his list of nnts. Colonel Tod, 
whose authority upon this point must be, from his generni experience and 
accuracy of observation, almost conclusive, uses the term gafeha as equi- 
valent to * sect,' and affords good grounds for inferring that the nats (tribes 
or classes) are innumerable, by stating that a learned priest of the Jains (his 
own teacher), a descendant of Hemachnndia , who had for a scries of 
years devoted his attention to form a catalogue, which then amounted to 
nearly eighteen hundred cla&so.s, renounced the pursuit, on obtaining from a 
brother priest, from a distant region, one hundred and fifty new names to 
add to his list/'t 

We must pass rapidly over the remaining sects, which arc the Bhfia 
LdliSy followers of Biiba Lai, who, about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, founded a faith, the basis of which seems to be the pure Hindu 
theory of one god,” with certain mystic additions from the Veddnia and 
Sitfi doctrines ; the Vrmi SCdhisy originated by Pran nath, a khetriya, 
who, in the reign of Aurungzcb, attempted to blend or reconcile tlio 
Hinefu and Moslem creeds; the Sddhsy or ‘ J'uritans,’ described by Mr. 
Trant and others ; the Satndmisy a modern sect of unitnrian quiclisls, who 
adore ** the one god, creator of all things,” but borrow their notions of 
creation from the VediuilH philosophy; tlir Siva Ndrayaainy nriothrr ino- 

* Ttam. K.A.ir. \(il.iii.Rrl H*. I AddiIs of fl^Jusl'liati, vol. ii, p. Ifiri. 
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dern soct of uiiitarianfl, whose worship is purer than that of the preceding, 
and %^'hich comprises even professed Christians from the lower classes ; and 
the SvnyabhdiSf whose doctrines are atheistical, not materially differing 
from those of the Bauddhas and Jains. A modern writer, named Bakhtd,- 
war, under the patronage of the raja of Hatrass, a few years back, endea- 
voured to give a popular rliaractcr to this creed ; his work, in Hindi verse, 
entitled tlie Suntsdt f or * essence of emptiness,' purports to show that all 
notions of man and God arc fallacies, and that “ nothing is.” 

Mr. Wilson concludes his admirable sketch by some reflexions upon the 
actual state of the Hindu religion, w'hich he considers to present an appear- 
ance very different from that which it originally wore. I'he corruptions, 
however, have not destroyed the primitive sjstem, which is to be found in 
the vdaftf and there can be little doubt that, with the diffusion of education, 
inquiry into the merits of the prevailing systems will become more universal 
and be better directed. ** The germ is native to the soil ; it has been 
kept alive for ages under the most unfavourable cireumstanees, and has 
been apparently more vigorous than ever during the last century. It only 
now requires prudent and patient fostering to grow into a stately tree, and 
yield goodly fruit.” 

I'he next paper is a “ Memoir of a survey of Asam and the neighbour- 
ing eountrics, executed in 1825-28,” by Jjieut. R. Wilcox. 

I’his memoir incorporates, along with new matter, the details, which have 
appeared in various newspapers and journals (our own included), of the geo- 
graphical discoveries made on the N.E. frontier of our territories, inconse- 
quence of the operations against .Ava ; especially those connected with the 
course of the Brahmaputra : in making which discoveries, Lieut. Wilcox was 
one of the active agents. 

This paper is of very considerable length, detailing very minutely the 
proceedings which led to the successive discoveries, which were recorded, 
as they were published in India, in this journal. 

As a notice of this paper requires a considerable space, we shall take 
n future opportunity of examining its results with refnence to M. KlaproUi's 
theory respecting the identity of the Sanpo and Irnwac'i. 

A " C’ensus of the population of the city of Benares,” by Mr. James 
Prinsep, is the next paper. 

Benares was censed in 1802, by the kotwal, who returned the result at 
thirty thousand houses and six hundred thousand inhabitants. The accu- 
rate census of Mr. Prinsep has reduced the number of the population 
to one hundred and eighty-one thousand four hundred and eighty-two in the 
cit}, and about twenty thousand in Bccrolc and the vicinity. Tlie tables 
appended to the paper contain valuable statistical data. 

Mr. Walter’s ** Journey across the Pandua Hills, near Silhet, in Ben- 
g»V’ the subject of tlie succeeding paper, contains some curious facts rela- 
tive to the C(isias, or natives of the hills. I'hey arc described as a stout, 
atlilctic race, fair, as compared with the inhabitants of the plains, with mus- 
cular limbs. They arc devoted to paun, very fond of spirituous liquors, 
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and eat and drink whatever conics in tlieir way. In religion, they follow 
some of the Hindu customs ; they have no written character, and their lan- 
guage is diferent from that of the surrounding tribes ; in moral character, 

' they are very far superior to the natives of the plains. Mr. Walter ex- 
amined tlie.Cave of Bhtivan, in the C4sia Hills, of which trip the reader 
will find a full account (as well as an epitome of the paper before us) in 
our Journal.* 

A Route from Cathmandu, in Nepaul, to Tazedd, on the Chinese fron- 
tier," by Amir, a Cashmiro-Bhotiah, communicated by Mr. Hodgson, fol- 
lows. It contains some notices of the manners and habits of the people. 

A “ Census of the City of Dacca," by Mr. H. Walters, includes a variety 
of statements and statistical tables, from whence it results, that the total 
native population (exclusive of military) amounts to 6(1,(107, of which 
31,429 are Hindu, and 3/),238 Mohammedan; to w'hich 322 Armenians 
and others being added, the total population is (>6,989 souls, residing in 
16,279 houses or chouks. Bishop Heber states the population of Dacca 
at 300,000, and the number of houses at 90,000 ! 

The details given by Mr. Walters of the decay and depopulation of 
Dacca, thfough the anniiiilation of the manufacture of fine muslins, will be 
read by all but those who glory in such results of free trade, with painful 
feelings. The art of making these delicate fabrics is now lost : in 1 820, 
a resident of Dacca procured the manufacture of two pieces on a special 
order from China ; in 1822, the same individual received a second commis- 
sion for two similar pieces, from the same quarter, but the parties w ho sup- 
plied the former had died, and the commission could not be executed.f 

The next paper is a “ Description of Select Coins, from Originals or 
Drawings in the possession of the Asiatic Society," by the Secretary, Mr. 
Wilson, whose versatility of talent has enabled him to illustrate, to a cer- 
tain extent, the very obscure subject of Indian niinrismatics. 

The most interesting coins found in India are those belonging apparently 
to the Bactrian kings, or to some foreign potentates who have ruled in Hin- 
dustan. The legends on these coins are, however, too imperfectly known 
to be at present intelligible ; some of them are in a character which is found 
on monuments in various parts of India, but as little decypherable as the 
pail-headed; others are in Greek characters, but mostly unintelligible; 
others Bfipear to be in ancient Nagari. No indication of a date is discover- 
able on these coins. Colonel Tod$ and M. von 8ohlegel§ have the merit 
of throwing some light upon the history of these Bactrian coins. 

Mr. Wilson has appended to the paper a few remarks upon the Tope of 
Manik)ala, recently excavated by General Ventura, || of Runject Singh’s 
service, which he considers (with Mr. Erskine) to have been a Bauddha 
structure, and erected about the date of the Christian era. 

The last paper, from the same indefatigable pen, consists of Remarks 
on the portion of the Dionysiacs of Nonnus relating to the Indians," in 
refutation of the notions entertained by Colonel Wilford and Sir William 

• Vol. xxvlil. O.S. p. .121. 

t See the dotalli of the manufacture, in an epitome of tlila paperi in our aeventh vol. p. 07* 
t Trant. R.A.% ynl. I. p. 34<>. | Joum. AtMiqttf, Nov. 1818. I ArtOt. Joum. vol. Iv.p. lAL 
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Jones, the former of whom asserted that the Dionysiaca was really the his- 
tory of the Mahii Dhdrata, or Great War; the latter was inclined to draw 
a parallel between them and the Rdmdyana, and was confident^ that 
Dionysos (Bacchus) would prove to be identical with the Elder Rama. 
An analysis of the books of the Dionysiacs referred to, compared with the 
topics in the Hindu poem, completely disproves the hypothesis of these two 
scholars, and affords another proof of their unhappy pronencss to such fan- 
ciful speculations. An epitome of Mr. Wilson’s able and convincing paper 
may be seen in our sixth vol. p. 1G9. 

Having brought our imperfect notice of this volume to a close, we cannot 
refrain from again expressing our sense of the value and interest of its con- 
tents. Prefixed to it is an ably written and highly complimentary farewell 
address from the Asiatic Society of Calcutta, signed by the President, Sir 
Edward Ryan, to Mr. Wilson, and a reply by the latter, which, in style as 
well as sentiment, is a model for similar compositions. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF MATH ISON. 

Wiirv lone, by Evening’s latest light, 
Recumhent in the oak-wood shadr, 

Sonic ga/ing form shall woo thy sight. 

And o’er thee bend, in sliiiiiher laid ; 

Mine i.s that guardian form confest. 

And mine that reign of raptured rest. 

When, by the moon’s uncertain ray. 

The dream of love thy senses seals ; 

And, where the cypress-branches sway. 

An aerial voice of music steals. 

While heaves thy heart with pleasing fear. 

It is my spirit, — lingering near. 

Or, felt ns tranced Fancy weaves 
Her fairy spells o’er faded bliss. 

Thy lip, thy hand, a touch receives. 

Light as the zephyr’s whispered kiss. 

While the lone lamp wanes, flickering, by— 

All ! doubt not — ’tis iny spirit nigh. 

Or, heard beneath Eve’s radiant star. 

Alone, within thy chamber-shrine. 

Breathes in Eolian murmora far 

Th* unchanging vow, for ever thine !** 
Sweet be thy slumbers ! — o’er thy breast 
My spirit reigns, io raptured rest. 
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EXPERIMENTAL VOYAGE TO THE N.E. COAST OF CHINA.* 


The important documents laid before Parliament, with reference to the 
voyage of the Amherst to the N.E. coast of China, consist of two despatches 
from the Court of Directors to the Select Committee at Canton, (severely 
condemning such an experiment, as well as some of the circumstances attend- 
ing it) ; and two reports of the voyage, one from the Rev. Mr. Gutzlaffj the 
other from Mr. Hugh Hamilton Lindsay, the superintendent of the expedition. 

The instructions were drawn up by the President of the Select Committee 
(Mr. Marjoribanks). The principal object of the voyage was to ascertain 
how far the northern ports of China might be gradually opened to British 
commerce; which would be most eligible, and to what extent the disposition of 
the natives and of the local governments would be favourable thereto. Mr. 
Lindsay was cautioned to avoid being embroiled in differences with the Chi- 
nese, giving offence to their established institutions, and ex]>ressing that he 
was sent on any special mission by the Company. 

The voyage commenced on the 26th February 1832, and owing to unfavour- 
able weather, they were thirty-one days reaching Naiuo (or Nan gaoii), the 
boundary between Canton and Fokeen provinces, only 220 miles from Macao. 
In the courSb of their passage thither, they vi.sited a few places on the coast, 
where the vessel was an object of great suspicion to the mandarins and com- 
manders of the war-junks. Mr. Lindsay thought it proper, in consequence of 
his instructions, to state to them that the vessel was fVom Bengal and bound 
for Japan, and that she was commanded by himself, substituting for his real 
name, his Christian name of Hugh Hamilton, rendered into Chinese by lloo 
Hea-me. The Directors remark upon this, that “ Mr. Lindsay was led to 
adopt a line of conduct entirely opposed to that frank and ingenuous course, 
which we have been at all times anxious should mark our bearings tow'ards the 
Chinese ; should the facts transpire (and that they will, sooner or later, wc 
entertain little doubt), it cannot fail to lower the character which the East- 
India Company has hitherto maintained for honourable conduct towards the 
native government and authorities.*’ 

In their excursions into the country, the demeanour of the common people, 
who surrounded the strangers in crowds, was uniformly kind and polite ; the 
little they had was readily offered, and it was frequently a contest amongst 
them in the villages who should entertain them. Instead of the rudeness and 
insult experienced near Canton, they met with nothing but expressions of 
good-will. Many visited the ship on being invited, bringing fish and vege- 
tables. Mr. Lindsay says, in this part of his report, rather prematurely: ** left 
to themselves, the Chinese are not the jealous and suspicious race they have 
been generally imagined.” Mr. Gutzlaff remarks : " it is an unjust and insidious 
[invidious?] remark thrown upon the Chinese, that they hate strangers, and 
are averse to having any dealings with them : even in Canton province, where 
foreigners are stigmatised by the hateful appellation of * barbarians,* wc found 
the people exceedingly friendly and hospitable.” We apprehend that the 
jealouqr and suspicion referred to have not been attributed to the people, but 
to the Government of China. The inhabitants of this port of the coast (Hwuy- 


* Reuim to aa order of the Hon. Houfe of Coramooi, requiring a Copy or Estract of my Dapatch 
«Md\ may have hem eddroHed by the Court of Directon of the Baik-lndle Coinpmy to the Sdpni- 
caigoM It CmtoD, to reOronce to tiie voyege recently uodertoken by the ihlp Amharat to the Ndrth- 

bei^*tod? ^''“1 togeUwi yrUh e Copy of lay ReporU or Jouiuili of ttuiiald voyage. Ordered to 
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lac-hcen and Hwuy-chow-foo) bear the character of being a very lawlesa in- 
tractable race, and are frequently in open insurrection. Numerous forts line 
the coast, most of which are in a miserably defenceless condition* 

Amongst the towns they saw, was Ching-hae (or Ting-hae), the capital of the 
h(*en of that name, the population of which exceeds S00,000 ; it sends out 
numerous junks ; the river, which flows through the town, admits junks of 
from three hundred to four hundred tons. Many Chinese emigrate yearly 
from this district. 

At Namo (an island about fourteen miles long) they met with the strongest 
proofs of the jealousy and suspicion of the mandarins. After some communica- 
tion with them (Mr. Lindsay and Mr. Gutzluff speaking the Chinese language, 
the latter being suspected to be a real Chinese from Amoy), these officers be> 
came more friendly, and parted on very good terms. They appealed to the 
strict orders they had received to exclude barbarians from all intercourse with 
natives of China. Unguarded expresbions were dropt, here and elsewhere, 
by the mandarins, respecting the consequences of the disturbances which had 
taken place at Canton, that is, the late altercations between the factory and 
the local authorities. 

Repeated inquiries were made for opium by those who vistited the Amherst, 
and calicoes appeared to attract more notice than other commodities amongst 
the poorer classes. The country yields no export but sugar. The duties are 
very high, and smuggling to a great amount is carried on at Namo. 

They now entered the province of Fokiicn, where they looked for inter- 
course of a more important character, and made tiie best of their way to Amoy. 

On the 30th March, they entered a fine harbour, in lat. 45" N. long. 
117° 41" E., which penetrates about ten miles inland, and affords perfectly 
secure anchorage in any weather. On the 3d April, they arrived at Amoy, or 
Ila-moy, in the Mandarin dialect, Hea-mun. This flourishing town is situated 
in one of the most barren districts in China, and it is dependent for the neces- 
saries of life on the neighbouring island of Formosa, the granary of the east 
coast of China. Amoy is, however, a place of great commerce ; no spot in 
the empire contains so many wealthy and enterprising merchants. The govern- 
ment seems to have endeavoured systematically to check the prosperity of 
Amoy, by removing the foreign trade from it, and by heavy exactions on 
native vessels, which have driven many of the merchants to Shang-hae, Can- 
ton, and other places. 

The arrival of tiie Amherst at this place appeared to create a very strong 
sensation amongst ail classes. Deputations of mandarins, who were exceed- 
ingly polite, visited the ship, and on the part of the local authorities, inquired 
what object brought it there, and whether the strangers intended to trade. 
Mr. Lindsay replied that they were in want of provisions and water, but he 
would gladly trade if he could do so with advantage. On this, one of them 
interrupted Mr. Lind.say, by stating that the laws prohibited all foreign trade 
at that place; it was, therefore, out of the question. In the meanwhile, a 
large body of troops was drawn up on shore, and an unusual degree of excite- 
ment was apparent. The mandarins left the ship, and two sent by the tetuh 
(the chief military authority) shortly returned, and stated that they must quit 
the port as speedily as possible ; that all the supplies they wanted would he 
given gratuitously, and that they were on no account to go on shore, or 
have any coroinunication with the inhabitants. Mr. Lindsay remonstrated 
rather warmly on tliis line of conduct, and ponitivclf declined their offer of a 
gratuitous supply of provibionb, returning thanks for the liberality of the 
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dOkl*. The visitors, with much civility, apologized for any appearance of 
inho8{ntality, by stating that they were Only the bearers of a message. They 
now returned to the council on shore : the tetuh, keunminfoo, and all the 
chief civil and military authorities of the place had assembled there. Nume- 
rous boats, filled with well-dressed persons, came round the ship; but several 
custom house boats cruised about, and drove them away ; yet they could not 
prevent several from coming near enough to make inquiries as to their nation 
and cargo, and object in coming, and both by signs and words expressing their 
friendly feelings. After dark, a Chinese servant of Mr. Gutzlaff, a native of 
this place, was landed, with directions to see some of the leading merchants, 
in order to arrange with them for trading outside, in case it was impracticable 
to do so openly. On the following morning, several war-junks and boats had 
arrived, and evidently intended to keep up a very strict surveillance over the 
ship. At an carl> hour, the tetuh and other mandarins again assembled, and 
the whole shore was lined with troops. The two mandarins brought a message 
to the same purport as before. Mr. Lindsay replied that the best made would 
be for Mr. Gutzlaff and himself to go to the town and explain what their 
wishes were, and remove the suspicions which appeared to be entertained of 
their intentions. The mandarins strongly urged them not to go to the town. 
Mr. Lindsay requested them to convey a complimentary card to the chief 
authorities; respectfully requesting them to accept a few specimens of English 
manufactures, and intimating his wish to be honoured with an interview; but 
they declined taking charge of either. 

** We subsequently visited the town,” continues Mr. Lindsay, “where we 
were warmly welcomed by the numerous inhabitants, who surrounded us in 
great crowds, but were most kind in their manner. Their delight was great at 
the fluency with which Mr. Gutzlaff addressed them in their native dialect. 
We were soon followed by Le (one of the deputed mandarins), who assured 
us he merely came to prevent our being annoyed by the crowd, and for the 
purpose of showing us over the town, and that if we were desirous to see the 
tetuh he would give us an audience to-morrow. With this I professed my.sclf 
satisfied ; and having rambled about the town for an hour, wc returned to the 
ship. Although nothing could be more civil than the manner of the mandarin 
and his attendants, yet their object was evidently to prevent, if possible, any 
conversation between us and the people : in this, however, they failed, and 
we had the satisfaction of hearing people of all classes express to us their 
regret at being prevented from visiting our ship, and the anxiety they felt for 
permission freely to have intercourse with us. Early on the following morning, 
we found ourselves more closely surrounded by war-vessels of every sort, who 
commenced a most arbitrary and violent .system of treatment to every boat 
who even approached the ship; some were taken away prisoners to the junks, 
others were openly plundered and maltreated by the laou-tseangs, or mandarin 
sailors, for no other offence than speaking to us in a friendly way in passing, 
or even merely for rowing round our ship ; one boat anchored close to us, 
having a board on its bow, on which was written in large characters ; * The 
tetuh of Amoy hereby issues a clear proclamation. The barbarian ship is 
ordered to set sail and depart. She is not allowed to anchor and loiter about. 
The boats and natives of the place are prohibited from approaching or having 
any intercourse whatever with her.* ” 

A deputation of mandarins came in the morning early and delivered an 
edict, which purported that by the laws of the empire, foreign (barbarian) 
ships were not allowed to trade in the Fokcen or Chc-keang provinces; that 
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the prohibition was severe in the extreme, and that it was absolutely necessary 
that the ship should set sail that very day. 

The mandarins now stated that the teluh was ready to give Mr. Lindsay an 
audience, and were very liberal in unmeaning professions of good>will. He 
rather indignantly remarked that their professions did not at all agree with 
their deeds, in surrounding them with war-boats, and treating them like enemies 
instead of friends ; and he pointed to the placard on one of the wai -bouts. The 
whole party loudly disclaimed any such feeling, oiul seemed particularly 
annoyed at his using the word “ enemy,” begging that he would not harbour 
such an idea on any account. Mr. Gulzluff replied to them, explaining that 
friendly actions were preferable to smooth words. It v.us arranged that they 
should meet the tetuh ; and in the meanwhile Mr. Lindsay drew up a petition, 

** in \\hich,” he say*-, “ I have not attempted to conceal the feelings which any 
person would naturally enlcrtuin at the reception wc have met with at a place 
where we have vio/alid no Inw^ but, on the contrary, have r.r/jrcjtrerf the greatest 
onxicli/ to conform to the established mstitutions*'* He had, however, told the 
inuiidarins he wished to trade. 

'i'iic petition represented that the ship was bound frsm Bengal to Japan and 
other places with a cargo of merchandize (describing the goods)^ and had 
entered the harbour to |irocure water and provisions ; that, expecting kindness, 
they had been treated as enemies ; that natives of China were permitted freely 
to trade with and to reside at the colonies of England ; that the power of 
England is great, its .sliips nuineroiis, and its frontiers border upon China; 
that its sovereign permits his subjects to go and trade in every part of the 
world, being specially cuinmanded to act with propriety, and that he (Mr. 
Jjindsay), in visiting any of the Chinese ports, would act accordingly, but, 
nevertheless, he could not tacitly submit to insult. 

In this representation, some things arc stated which are not strictly true, 
and others which were c.ilculatcd to alarm the a|>prehcnsions of the Chinese 
government. 

On their interview with the authorities on shore, consi.sting of the tetuh and 
tung-ping (military mandurins) and the funfoo, a civilian of the sixth rank, 
with some others, the letter, or petition, was presented and read, and the 
tetuh stated that it was their wioh to treat the strangers with the greatest kind- 
ness, as the two nations were on friendly terms, but that they could not be 
permitted to remain, a.s it was agninsi their laws; that the ship must instantly 
remove to a short distance, where they should be gratuitously supplied with 
every thing required. Mr. Lindsay still declined eleemosynary supplies, and 
wished to purchase what they wanted. The tung-ping, who wb.s a violent- 
tempered man, chiefly opposed this ; his angry words were, however, retorted 
by Mr. GutzIafT, the by-standers evidently enjoying the mandarin's discomfi- 
ture, and much amused by some of Mr. GutzlafT’s apt remarks, and the point 
was ultimately gained. Mr. Lindsay expresses himself, on subsequent reflec- 
tion, convinced that, in this negociation, he was wrong in seeking an inter- 
vi^ with the higher officers of government without a distinct previous under- 
standing that they were to be treated with due civilily and courtesy, and that 
by standing in the presence of mandarins of inferior rank, who were seated 
near the tetuh, they evidently lowered themselves in their estimation. Expe- 
rience also rendered it apparent, he says, “ that by a too scrupulous acquies- 
cence with what the local authorities chose to term the invariable laws of the 
Celestial Empire, the object of our present voyage, which is principally for 
the acquisition of information, would in all probability be entirely thwarted ; 
Asial.Joiini N.S.Vol 12. No. dfi. O 
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wherever we go, we evidently must be prepared to receive positive orders 
instantly to depart, with threats of the most serious consequences in case we 
dure to disobey. It therefore became a matter of reflection to me how far I 
should feel myself justified in disobeying these injunctions, and at least trying 
the experiment of what measures the authorities would take for enforcing 
them, when they saw that mere words were disregarded by us ” 

Both the tetuh and the tung-ping declined (the former politely, the latter 
rudely) an invitation to visit the ship, and no mandarin was now permitted to 
do so. “ No reason can be assigned for this conduct,” remarks Mr. Lindsay, 

” excepting a jealous apprehension lest wc should establish a too favourable 
impression of the justice and reason of our arguments.” The local authorities 
directed a simple sailor from one of the trading junks, who hud known Mr. 
Gutzlaff in Tartary, to net as comprador, and stopped the sailing of his junk 
till the departure of the Amherst, Mr. Lindsay speaks with indignation of this 
miserable expedient lie, iuiwever, took his departure on the 7th A|>ril, and 
edicts were issued the day alter, announcing that the imperial fleet had driven 
aN\uy the barbarian shi|).” In point of fact, it is admitted that the imperial 
squadron of twelve junks followed the Amherst out to sea, and kc{)t up a lica\y 
cannonade upon it, about six miles astern. 

Mr. Giitzlafl'*s native servant .slated that the feeling of alarm on shore, excited 
on the vessc4*s first appearance, was beyond belief. The most vague and ex- 
aggerated reports hud circulated all along the coast, of the disputes between 
the English and the Chinese authorifies, and u report spread like wild-firc, that 
the Amherst was only the precursor of a fleet of twenty ships of war, coming 
to avenge the insults oll'ered ut Canton, lie further stated, that, so soon ns 
the panic in some degree subsided, and the fieople became satisfied it was 
merely a merchant ship, desirous of peacefully trading, and laden with Euro- 
pean commodities, much interest had been excited among the mercantile peo- 
ple, and the greatest anxiety expressed that pcrmis.sion might be granted by 
the authorities for commercial intercourse. The severity adopted towards all 
who ventured to approach the ship had terrified the respectable traders so mncli, 
that none dared to engage in transactions of trade; but n general feeling of 
disappointment wa.s expressed among all classes at the conduct of their rulers. 

Mr. Gutzlaff' says : ” we showed nowhere so much submission, and were 
nowhere so ill treated as in this port. Without remonstrance, we saw the peo- 
ple who either came alongside the ship, or looked at her from a distance, 
dragged away. They were bambooed on board the war-junks, which had 
anchored near us that wc might hear their cries, and afterwards exposed in the 
streets, wearing a cangiie with a libel, expressive of their great crime, that of 
having looked at the barbarian ship. These punishments were not only meant 
to intimidate the people, who were eager to have communication with us, but 
also to degrade the baibarians in the eyes of the public.” 

During the six days they remained at this place, they daily landed for exer- 
cise, entered the town and adjoining villages, and took long rambles about 
country in every direction. In the neighbourhood of Amoy, they were gene- 
rally attended by a party of soldiers and mandarins, who were uniformly polite, 
and assured them their only reason for accompanying them was fear lest the 
unruly populace should do them an injury ; but they always were anxious to 
escape from their oflTered protection and trust to the kind and friendly feeling 
of the people, which it was really gri^ifying to witness, whenever no manda- 
rins or their satellites were present to check the spontaneous expression of 
their good-will. 
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“ The result of our constant intercourse with the natives of Chinai since 
leaving Macao,’* continues Mr. Lindsay, ** had impressed so strongly on my 
mind the prospective advantages which would be derived by disseminating a 
little correct information respecting our countrymen among a people who mani-"' 
fest so ready a will to cultivate our friendship, that, after mature reflection of 
several days, I have determined to take on myself the responsibility of distri- 
buting copies of that pamphlet on English character, written by Mr. Marjori- 
banks, which gives much useful information in a plain’ intelligible style. In 
most places we visited, we found the Chinese, even of the higher classes, igno- 
rant, to an extreme degree, of every thing connected with foreigners, so much 
so, for instance, that I rarely met any who knew the English under any other 
designation than Hung-maou^ * llcd-Bristled Nation.* This work contains a 
plain account of the English nation, its power and magnitude; it speaks in the 
most re.s[>cctful language of the government and emperor of China ; it appeals 
t(» the best and most philanthropic feelings of man, as a reason for mutual 
gooil-will to subsist between our two nations. It certainly speaks the truth 
relative to the local government of Canton ; but let it be recollected that it 
has now, for more than a century, availed itself of every inerns in its power. 
In edicts, placards, hooks, and numerous other ways, to degrade the foreign 
character as low as possible. Is it not therefore in some degree justifiable, 
when thus attacked, to defend yourself by all fair and ojien means? In my 
ow'ii mind I am fully satisfied of the good which haj and will result from this 
measure; and indeed, at more than one place, we remained long enough to 
observe the c\truordinary degree of inteiTsl which was excited by this little 
work, and the satisfactory results iirisiug from its circulation.” 

On the subject of this pamphlet, the observations of the Court of Directors 
will not, we think, be deemed inappropriate:-— 

But we have to remark, with deep concern, that a still more objectionable 
course appears to have been followed during the stay of the vessel at Amoy, 
and at other jiorts which the Lord Amherst subsequently visited. In the 
month of October 1831, Mr. Murjoribanks, as president of the select com- 
mittee, laid before the Board, with a view of circulating it through China, u 
paper entitled * A brief Account of the English Character.* On the 16th 
November, Mr. Davis very jiroperly recorded his opinion on the impolicy and 
impropriety of such uses of the Chinese press, and objected to any such appeaks 
to the Chinese, In accordance with these views, Mr, Davis, who succeeded 
to the chair immediately previous to Mr. Lindsay*8 departure on his mission, 
gave that gentleman the strictest injunctions again.st the use of the above- 
mentioned paper on the coast, and even required him to deliver up all the 
copies in his possession. * Mr. Lindsay, accordingly, produced a wooden 
case containing some hundred copies, and these (being declared to be all he 
had) were immediately lodged by Mr. Davi.s in the treasury at Macao, where 
they now remain.’ Notwithstanding this strong and judicious admonition of 
Mr. Davis against the circulation of any printed papers amongst the natives, it 
appears, from a letter written by Mr. Lindsay, dated 23d February, that copies 
of the pamphlet in question were taken in the Amherst. That gentleman ob- 
serves, * It has occurred to me, that it may materially assist us , in any inter- 
course which we may have with the natives of Corea and Japan (should we 
visit those countries), were we to take a few copies of the Chinese tract on 
English character for distribution among them. To this, I conceive, there can 
be no possible political objection, inasmuch as we have nothing to lose in an 
intercourse with those regions. 1 have therefore taken five hundred copies 
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^ith me from those which remained in Dr. Morrison’s possession.* We should 
havci considered that Mr. Lindsay had acted with great impropriety in taking 
any of the papers with him, after the clear intimation made to him by Mr. 
Davis, even had he adhered to his intention of confining the distribution to 
Corea and Japan j but that he should have ventured, upon his own responsi- 
bility, to distribute it on the coast of China, appears to us to evince so great 
a want of deference to the uuthorit}’ under which he was placed, that we 
are only induced to abstain from visiting this direct violation of the orders of 
the president with the extreme mark of our displeasure, under a belief that he 
was actuated by a mistaken zeal in the execution of a duty which involved not 
only much 'difficulty, but was imposed upon him, as we already reinnikcd, 
without due discretion or deliberation.” 

The vessel steered from Amoy to Fiih-chow, touching at the Pang-lioo or 
Pcscador Islands, which have excellent harbours (but where they weie ordered 
away immediately), and the coast of Formosa, ot a j)lacc called Woo-tcou-kcang, 
where the ship was visited by crowds of curious natives. The coast here con- 
sists of barren sand-banks, without any signs of vegetation No mandarins 
were here, and trade was promised, but, after waiting two days, the promise 
was not fulfilled. In.surrection prevailed in the interior, and the aborigines of 
the east coast had maintained their independence. 

They proceeded through the narrow channel between Hac-tan and the main- 
land : the charts of the coast are stated to be very inaccurate. At Hac-tan, the 
admiral of the district, who had lived in the neighbourhood of Macao,* came 
aboard the Amherst^ and behaved with unusual rudeness and indecorum, 
ordering them to begone instantly. Mr. Lindsay, on the mandarin asserting 
that the ship was Portuguese, wrote “ Ta-ying-kw^i ” (the ‘ great English 
kingdom’) is my nation;” whcreiipon his Excellency said he told lies, and ob- 
served, with a scornful laugh, “ The great English nation ! the petty English 
nation, you should .say.” Upon whitli Mr. Lindsay, remarking that the man- 
darin wa.s insulting his nation, desired him to (|uit the cabin, jmd was on the 
point of handing him out, when he apologized, and became as clinging as he 
had been before insolent. Mr Gutzlufi’ .sn}s that this admiral was an old 
emaciated opium*catCT, and seemed disappointed that they had none to sell. 
On shore, they were treated b}’ the common jicople, who were at first shy and 
reserved, with respect and kindnc.ss 

On the 21st .April they reached the entrance to the river of Fnh-chow-foo, 
surrounded with sand-bunks, luit some fishermen took them over the bar. The 
ve.ssel was soon crowded with visit(>r.s, v/ho, on receiving the trading papers 
and pamphlet, warmly congratulated the strangers on their safe arrival, and 
invited them to land. Mr. Lindsay and Mr. Gutzlafl' accordingly landed at 
Hoo-keang, and walked over the small island, accompanied by n great part of 
the population, amongst whom they distributed various books and pamphlets. 
They were entertained, in a public hall of the village, at an excellent Chinese 
dinner, their hosts standing and keeping off the crowd. Nothing could exceed 
their decorum and kiiulnc.s.s. 

Next day, Mr. Lindsay set off to the capital (thirty or forty miles distant), 
to present a petition to the tsung-tuh, or viceroy, of Fokeen and Che-keang, 
which represented the pretended origin and destination of the vessel and its 
cargo ; that the prices were moderate ; that he was desirous to purchase tea, 
and to obtain permisdion for Engli.sli merchants to trade there on payment of 

• Mr. Lindsay remarks, " a# a siiif^ulnr fan, tlial all tlir Mandarins whd were pccsoniilly uncivil, with 
one exception, wcie either iiailves of Canton, or huil served In that provliite.” 
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duties, &c. On proceeding up the noble and picturesque river, peremptory 
orders were given them, at a military station, to proceed no further; to which 
no regard was paid. They at length reached Fiih-chow-foo, which is built on 
both sides of a river, and guessed to be about two-thirds the size of Canton. 
The far-famed bridge has thirty-three arches (inst> ml of a hundred, according to 
Du llulde), or rather diainon(l-siiu[)cd piles of huge masses of granite*, supporting 
transverse blocks of enormous dimensions. It is four hundred and twenty yards 
long, but not above fourteen feet broad, of which a considerable portion is 
occupied by temporary shops. As a work of labour, it is wonderful, but no 
symptoms of architecture or science arc di-.playcd.” 

On landing amongst a dcMisc crowd, they poshed on at a quick pace towards 
the viceroy’s palace. Having gone at least a mile and a-half through llie 
subuibs, they came to the city, and passed the walls, which aie high and seem 
in good repair, under a spacious building, through a walled passage, but there 
writ* no gates. A quarter of a mile further, they were usiieied into the public 
office of the chc-heen. After numerous questions as to their nation and 
object, and a rcijort of their names, &c., they were sent back to their boat, 
where a host of mandarins was assembled, one of whom toid Mr. Lindsay, 
superciliously, that it was quite contrary to the customs of the Celestial Empire 
for barbarians to inhabit their cities, though they had been promised a lodging 
near the boats. After some angry altercation, they were prevailed upon to 
accept accommodation in a large boat; but on embarking, they were conveyed 
to a small trading boat filled with people of the low'est class, who were ordered 
to turn out and give place to tliciii. Mr. Lindsay refused this lodging, and 
crossing the river, preferred taking up his lodging in the custom-house. A 
mandarin, however, ordered tliem out, ami they were taken to another public 
office. Here they were again told to mo\e off, the mandarin ordering the “ bar- 
barians” to their boat in the most in.-iilting tone : " go back to your own boat 
and stay there; we will send you some food.” Mr. Lindsay now altered his 
tone, and refused to change his quarters ; the astonished mandarins tried 
all they could to get them away in \aiii; midnight came before the strangers 
were left to their repose. It is woithy of remark,” observes Mr. Lindsay, 
that from tlie nuniient we ))iit their authority at defiance, the demeanour of 
many of the mandarins, w ho ap|)earcd before indifferent, became cordial and 
friendly, and even Wliang’s tone of contempt and insult changed to that of 
persuasion and argument. It is a singular fiict, and one so contrary to general 
principles of human nature, that nothing but practical experience can convince 
one of the truth of it ; but in every case, both on Matters of greater and 
smaller importance, ] have foniid that little or nothing either can or will ever 
be obtained from the Chinese government, or its officers, by humble entreaty 
and conciliatory argnmciits; but that, the moment the tone is changed, and u 
resolute determination is evinced of carrying your point at all risks, it will be 
conceded with apfiarcnt readiness, particularly if the claim is founded on 
justice and inoderatinn ; and what is more singular, they appear to look on 
you with more good will and cordiality in consequence.” 

Next day, they went about the town, distributing the Ying-kwo (pamphlet 
in vindication of England), and some of their trading papers ; but they were 
much incommoded by the curiosity of the people, who crowded about them to 
obtain a sight of their persons. From various inquiries, the shop-prices of 
foreign articles are considered to be as follows : — Camlets, .‘>0 to 70 dollars 
per piece, the higher price for Dutch camlets ; superfine broad cloth, 38 "to 
4S; calicoes, f) to 1:3; long ells, 10 to 14; iron, 2 dollars per pccul. 
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The principle trade of Fiih- chow-foo appears to be carried on with Che- 
keang ; the chief articles of trade are wood and tobacco : tea, the staple 
produce of the country, it is not legal to transport by sea. I'he city is well- 
situated for trade ; the river Min, which is navigable for ships of the largest 
burthen, to within ten miles of it, runs into the very centre of the Black 
Tea Hills. 

It was in vain that Mr. Lindsay laboured to present his petition to the 
viceroy, who refused an audience ; he therefore delivered it to a mandarin 
belonging to his office. 

On returning to the ship, Mr. Lind.say found it surrounded with junks and 
war-boats, and the same course of proceedings adopted as at Amoy. He, 
therefore considered tliat ** only two courses remained for his selection: to 
submit tacitly to the dictation of the mandarins, and relinquish all hope.s of 
trade or intercourse, or to use such measures as he had in his power to attain 
his object.*’ He resohed therefore, “ to a certain extent, to avail hiin.sclf of 
the iinpo.ssibilify of the Chinese government rendering any other parties rc- 
s|)onsihle for acts of the ship, being guided by his own feelings of prudence 
and discretion to a\oid hostile collision, and srnipnlously alistainiiig from acts 
of violence, rxeepting in seir-ileft'ncc.” Mr. liindsai, accordingly, went on 
hoard the vicc’ admiral of tlie sipndron of Jnuks, and told him that he wished 
for free intercour'-c with the people ; and if any impediuuut was offered to it, 
he should enter the jioit, and await the \icero\’s replj opposite to the vice- 
admiral’s office at Mm-gun, a military station on the river, the only fort not 
dismantled. This threat had the desired effect ; the interdict was taken oft*, 
and the ship was crowded with visitors, who behaved with the utmo.st 
decorum. 

Whilst they remained in the river, a numerous deputation of elders from Hoo- 
Kcang, the village where they had been entertained, came on board bringing 
the following [)afjer, whieh Mr. I/iiuLav etmsiders ns cviiiencc c>f the effects 
produced In llir distribution ofilie book.", the unpopularity of the government, 
and the boldncis of tlic people; to us it appears equivocal : 

“ Wi , tlic iiil’.ifiitants of liiis Mll.igi*, luivt' iii-vti jit'cxMi jou foreigners (forcigru'is, 
not bnibarians). AH people crowd on board vtuir ^Iiip to bibold jon, and a tablet is 
hung up therein, staling that there iir a pliV'.ni.in for the nssisi.ince of mankind . tlieie 
arc also tracts against gainliliiig, and otlier wiitiugs, he-ides a tre.itise on jonr country, 
with odes and books; all uliidi m.ike inaiiilt-sr your fiiL'iidli, kind, .’ind virtuous 
lienrls. 'I'liis is liiglily priiisewortiiy ; tint ns (.ur l.ingiiage differs, difficiiltirs will 
attend our intercourse. 'J/k civil hikJ military inandarius of llic I'okien province, 
together with their snUlurs and satellites, are unprincipled in their disposition. If you 
w'isb to trade here, wait upon hit esceUency the Foo-yiien ; prostrate yoiirselvc!i, and 
ask permission. If he complies, you may then do so; hut il he refuses, then go to 
the districts of Luo and Kaiig, and there Hade; for in that place there is neither a 
despot nor a inasur. When you liavt lully uiulerstood this, burn the paper." 

An answer to the petition, addressed to the superintendent of salt, was nt 
length received fiorn the acting t.sung-tiili, which was in substance — that the 
laws j>rohibitcd the exportation of tea from the province by sea; that the 
“ barbarian vessel ” was licensed to go to a particular port (Japan); and let 
them proceed there and di.sposc of the cargo accordingly.” 

Soon after, it was found that a sy'Blcm of espionage was established on shore, 
to prevent the people from trading, or even supplying the ship with provisions. 
This, and the sight of a iiroclamatioii issued hy the vice-admiral and the che- 
hecn, interdicting trade with the barbarian ship, led Mr. Lindsay to “ make up his 
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mind to consider the arrangement violated,” though the arrangement went no 
further than allowing the natives “ freely to visit the ship and he resolved 
to enter the port, which, he admits, “ to some may appear rash.” The grounds 
upon which he proposed to defend the measure were, 1st. that he had not re- 
ceived an o^Mal answer to his petition ; 2dly, that the promise that natives 
should be at liberty to supply the ship with provisions had been violated; and 
3dly, that the admiral had not fulfilled his promise of repaying the damage oc- 
casioned by his having run foul of the ship iii a gale. He thought that, as the 
Company were not responsible for his acts, there was no reason why a 
experiment should not be tried on the government, by an appeal to its fears and 
weal( nc.es. 

The experiment succeeded. Some denionstration of hostility was made by 
the war-junks, but at last a mandarin came on board the Anihrrsl, and agreed 
that Mr. Lindsay should be allowed to .sell goods to the .unount of 1 000 dollars, 
the luatularin stijiulatiug for ii ctunmi'ision of three per cent The nicrchants 
who caiiic on board, however, refused to gi\e inoie than 30 dollars for camlets, 
33 for broad cloth, and 7- 2. for calico, at which price, (i,i200 dollars' worth were 
Bold, and paid for in dollars and s\cce silver * upon which the Am/ erst moved out 
of the river. Previous to this, and to the delivery of the goods, orders were 
received from the viceroy, announcing the degradation and dismissal of the 
vice-admiral, and two other officers, on account of the entrance of the ship. 

Inquiries were made respecting tea, and oili rs were made to siqiply the 
article notwith-standing tlic prohibitory l.uv. No one, lunvever, hud accom- 
panied the expedition wlio was avqnuinted with the quality of teas, so that no 
contracts could be entered into. Suine .small |>uiehases were made of musters 
for samples. A rcspcctalile merchant, who visited the ship, wiotc to Mr. Lind- 
say, Slating, that if he w ould secxUjj name a place where leas could be delivered 
to him, the iiierehant would undertake to transport tliither any quantity he 
desired ; concluding “ if you arc really desirous of purchasing congou tea, I 
wish to provide you with some, exchanging every pecul for an adequate 
({uantity of opium.” The tea in general use heie is a green tea, called Lecn- 
kcaiig; a pleasant-flavoured tea. The sample was e\iiniiiicd by Mr, Kce\cs, 
the Clomjiauy’s inspector, who .says, “ it appears to be a hy-ou tea, without 
having the skin, young hyson, ami gunpowder separated from it; and in this 
state would be worth ^cry little for the Knglish market.” 

The situation of Fuh-chow-foo, and the facility of L*on\ eying tea from the 
Woo-e hills, where the lea grows, down the Min, si. \gc.st to Mr. Lindsay the 
establishing a foreign trade at this city, which, hr s.i s, would not be per- 
mitted avowedly by the Chinc.su government, but a tacit .sanction and c\cii 
connivance might be readily extorted from the weakucs^ of the local uutborilicK. 
He believes that, even in opposition to tlie expressed wishe.s of the Govern- 
ment, a foreign trade, both in opium and British inniuifjetuies, may be esta- 
blished at Fuh-chow-fuo. 

Prior to their departure, u letter wn.s received from one of the degraded 
mandarins, urging them to set sail; and next day, the writer and a com- 
panion in misfortune visited the sliif). Mr. Liiuksay has given an extract from 
his journal of the conversation between himself and these officers; but it 
discovers little more than eomnion-place remarks on their parts. Mr. Gutziaff 
seems to interpret their sentiments rightly, when he says that, though they 
had suffered on the stranger's behalf, ** they shewed by no means any angry 
/feeling.” 

On the l7th May they quitted Fuh-chow-foo, for the Chu-san Archipelago, 
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which is incorrectly described in the charts. TJjey left the ship, in the launch, 
“ at Cbin-hae, situated at the mouth of the river Tu-hac (the Kin of Du Iluldc), 
and the capital of the bf'en or distiict, and proceeded up the river to Ning-po, 
where they landed. The \ialls of the city are of great extent, and the suburbs 
cover both sides of the river. Mr. Lindsay and Mr. Gutzlaff addressed the crowd 
at the landing-place, telling them they were their ancient friends the English, 
who formerly traded there, and brotight great wealth to the town, and they were 
come to re-establish it. On reaching the office of the che-hcen (Mr. Lindsay 
had prepared “ a respectful petition ** in tiie usual terms for the chc-foo), the 
ustonishnient of the officials exceeded that at Fuh-chow-foo. The strangers 
were conducted to the Hull of Confucius, where Mr. Lindsay presented the 
petition and a copy of the pamphlet into the hands of the clie-foo, who received 
the former graciou.sly, and ordered the two gentlemen to be wcll-accommo- 
dated ; and they were, indeed, most hospitably entertained. Their only annoy- 
ance was from the ciulless succession of curious vi.sitor'^, every one asking fur a 
copy of the pamphlet on England, which seems to have excited much interest. 
In reply to in(|uines, the two gentlemen spoke freely of tlic coimncrcinl griev- 
ances and national insiilt.s experienced nt Canton, which, they said, had com- 
pelled them to come to Ning-po to .seek more equitable treatment : they inti- 
mated, tha^ it w'as generally supposed a British fleet would be sent to China to 
demand sutibfuction. 

On going abroad next da}, they met with the strongest exprc.ssions of 
good-will, and of .satisfaction at the pro'.pect of the renewal of tlic trade. 
They received a \i.sit from the cht-lu-en and other mandarins, by whom the 
most marked and flattering attentions were shown them. The cbe-hccii 
delivered a nie.ssage from the chc-foo, that as the te-tub was absent, no 
decision could be made on the petition ; and that the chee-foo W'oiild visit the 
ship, and cons'ult about the best mode of representing the request to the 
emperor. Application was made for copies of the jianiphlet to he forwarded 
to Peking. Mr. Lirulsa} speaks in \cry liigli terms of the polite and friendly 
conduct of the muiularius who conducted this confcrLiicc, who abstained from 
all offensive terms. 

The population of Xing-po Mr. Lindsay states at 250,000 or 300,000. The 
river fronting the town is full ofjnnks. The prices of European woollens were 
much the same as at ruh-chow-foo. As a proof of the good effect attending 
the distribution of the pamphlet, he mentions that, on their arrival, they were 
4inivcr.sally called Jiung-viaout * Ucd-briatlcd People,’ whereas, previous to their 
departure, they heard themselves called Ying^kwv^in, * Englishmen.** 

They returned to the ship at Chin-bae, where, previous to entering upon 
negociations, they were privately informed by a naval mandarin, who had 
b' come intimate with .Mr. GiitziafTCwhom he looked upon as his countryman), 
that several of the mandarins would be hostile, and that the chee-foo, in 
spite of all his civility, was only anxious for their departure. 

In a long conference with the chc-heens of Chin-hae, and Ting-hae (Chu- 
san) and the tetuh, Mr. Lindsay found them averse to the proposal of trading, 
and at length the che-hcen of Chin-hae gave him an official document from 
the che-foo of Ning-po, intimating, that in consc(]Ucncc of representations to 
the emperor of the appearance of the barbarian ship at Fokeen, and other 
districts, creeping about like a rat, orders had been issued to all the autho- 

♦ We may juat remark, once* for all, iliat ihe clerical error* in these documents are innumerable, ond 
somcUnieH disgraceful. AimoAt all the I'hincsc tenn* anil names arc wrongly spelt, (YtUK-ku/O jw, for 
example, being exiiibitcd Yiufi-kivo Jeu '' ; other names are also disflguicil, such as Kuivtitvm for A*»n- 
tmatan.) 
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ritics on the cout, with redoubled energy, to drive her away, and not let 
her stay a single moment. It stated that the barbarians were naturally fraudu- 
lent and crafty (whether this b^ied any discovery of the real origin and na- 
ture of the expedition does not^ of course, appear), and that it was difficult 
to be protect^ against them; therefore, the strictest injunctions were issu^ 
that natives be not allowed to engage in clandestine intercourse with the said 
barbarians. 

Mr. Lindsay exhibited some warmtli at this insulting document ; upon which 
the pusillanimous mandarins disclaimed participating in the sentiments contained 
in the edict, which, they said, came from Fo-keen. The same day, Mr. 
Lindsay drew up an address to the te>tuli of Che-keang, in which he charac- 
terized the statements in the edict as untrue, and insulting to the British nation, 
observing that “ the natives of Great Britain are not barbarians, but a people 
belonging to a nation which has no superior in the world ; that their disposition 
is not fraudulent and crafty, but open, bold, and cnterprizlng ; that it is their 
maxim to prefer death to disgrace ; and that they came here in the open face 
of day, and, harbouring no deceit, know no fear.” The address concluded 
with proposals for originating a trade, and enclosed a copy of the Ying kivo 
pamphlet. 

The great object of the mandarins appeared to be to get the ship outside the 
river, which was repeatedly urged upon Mr. Lindsay, and at length one of 
them wrote with a pencil, that if the ship moved outside, the merchants could 
trade with him, and they (the mandarins) could shut their eyes, and know 
nothing about the matter. 

At length, they had an interview with the tc-luh, in a tent on an open green, 
outside the walls of Cliin-hae. The three great men, the ta-tuh, the taou-tae, 
and the tsung-ping-kwan of Ting-hac, were seated in the tent, and Mr. Lindsay, 
on their being ushered in and introduced, mentioned that no chairs were pro- 
vided for himself and Mr. Gutzlaff; upon which the te-tuh observed, that “ if 
the} were mandarins in their own country, he would ask them to be seated ; 
if not, it was contrary to their customs.” Mr. Lindsay replied, that they were 
not mandarins, but as visitors from a distant country, he e.xpected this civility; 
adding, in reply to a question of the te-tuh, that, in his country, a merchant 
of respectability can be seated even in the presence of his sovereign. The 
tc-tiih then exclaimed, “ bring chairs ; you are mandarins and our friends ; 
pray be seated.” Mr. Lindsay states that he said, in an audible voice, “ We 
are not mandarins, but merchants.” The great man pointed to the chairs, and 
they sat down. 

The result of the interview was, that the te-tuh (as Mr. Lindsay thinks, 
under the influence of the taou-tae) declined receiving the petition, and stated 
that the English could by no means be allowed to have any mercantile specu- 
lations here. The taou-tae handed to Mr. Lindsay a copy of the viceroy of 
Fo-keen*s report to the emperor of their visit to Fuh-chow-foo, which stated 
the facts with no flagrant inaccuracy, blaming them for their pride and per- 
verseness in entering the port, odding that two of the barbarians, Hoo-hca-me 
(Hugh Hamilton.~Mr. Lindsay) and Kca-le (Charles — Mr. Gutzlaff) under- 
stood a little of the Han language, and were able to write coarsely. 

The mandarin who had suggested clandestine trading now came on board, 
and Mr. Lindsay details the strong remarks that person made upon the conduct 
of the authorities ; but it is evident that this man was acting artificially, in the 
interest of the very persons he abused. Some merchants came on board, and 
Mat Jour. N.^.\oh.\2 No.4G. P 
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Idokcd at the goods, ond Mr. Lindsay states that, ** finding more difficulties 
thrown in the way of their trade than he had anticipated, he was determined, 
if possible, to dispose of the greater portion of the cargo at this place.” The 
merchants, however, left the ship without mal^ng any conclusive offer, and at 
length, after being here ten days, mrcurastances, over which he hod no con* 
trol,” finally compelled Mr. Lindsay to " abandon the hope of trading at 
Ning-po,” where, “ though nothing could equal the friendly demonstrations of 
the mandarins, yet they were evidently under much greaterrestraints than at 
Fuh-chow-foo.” The only circumstance, however, assigned by him, which 
appears at all like a valid reason why the merchants should not have traded 
with him, is, that he had no opium, which was the chief attraction to the 
merchants ! 

The mandarin to whom reference was just made, when remonstrated with 
on the illiberal suspicions entertained of the English in China, replied: will 
explain it to you ; we are afraid of you ; 3'ou are too clever for us ; for instance, 
no sooner does a ship of yours arrive, than out go your boats in all directions ; 
you sound, you make charts, and in a week know the whole place as well as 
we do.” A comment upon this remark was supplied this very day (the 4tli 
June), when Mr Lindsay, notwithstanding ” a considerable degree of jealousy 
and apprcTiensiou was manifested whenever a boat from the ship entered the 
river, and passed beyond the usual landing-place,” went with Captain Rees, 
and fourteen persons, in the long-boat, about a mile up the river, to ascertain 
if there was good anchorage for large ship.s, which proved to be the Itict. On 
their return, they were beset by boats from the war-Jiinks ; an affray took 
place, and two low mandarins, with gold buttons, were thrown into the water. 
Mr Lindsay surmises that the object was to take them prisoners, as they were 
known to be unarmed, and the ship was left in a very defenceless state. The 
affair was adjusted at the time amicably : Mr. Lind.sny says, he determined, 
in any future allusion to this .subject, to consider himself the aggrieved party. 

Further visits were made hy merchants from shore, who refused to bu) at 
the prices got at Fuh-chow-foo ; for bioad-cloth, they offered no more than 
thirty-one dollars for superfine, and twent}-.six for super, which is not >norc 
than that obtained at Canton without duties; and for cotton and cotton twist, 
hey would niakc no offer whatever. Mr. Lindray offered to take raw silk in 
exchange They left, promising to return, but did not ! 

On the 6th June, Mr. Lindsay liad a long conference with the mandarins on 
shore relative to the affray of the 4ih, at which “ the commander of the forces” 
was very angry, but Mr. Lindsay insisting that it was in consequence of an 
insult oifeied by the war-boats, the subject was dropped. Next day, he 
received a document from the taou-tac, Fung, stating that he “ hereby issues 
his orders to the English captain,” which arc, that since the year of Keen- 
lung, Canton was made the permanent scat of foreign trade ; that Mr. Flint 
and others had endeavoured to re-open trade at Ning-po, which was refused ; 
that the tc-tuh and other authorities had already issued the most explicit orders ; 
that it was rea.sonablc that Mr. Lindsay should obey the laws and repair to 
efinton ; that lii.s delay was highly improper, after being repeatedly directed 
and adniouished with persuasive language. The bearer of the edict said he 
was directed to assure Mr. Lindsay that he must give up all hopes of trading 
there, and tlial the tc-tuh n)ost earnestly intreated him speedily to depart. 
This document did not contain the offensive term E, or ‘ barburiiin,* and Mr. 
landsay terms its language “ polite and obliging !” 
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Mr. Lindsay replied, that he must sell his cargo first, which rr'fusal dis- 
tressed the mandarin who brought the ** orders'* so much, that he fell on his 
knees, and was about to perform the ko~tow to induce him to comply. He >. 
also hinted the offer of a sum of money by way of bribing him to depart. Mr. 
Lindsay considered his position embarrassing; he was well aware of the 
impossibility of openly maintaining that he would remain and trade at Ning*po, 
in defiance of the prohibitions of government;" yet he knew that a failnie 
here would defeat his efforts elsewhere. At length, chance offered what be 
supposes a sufficient excuse, and somewhat more, for entering the port, in spite 
of the warnings and entreaties of the local authorities. This excuse was the 
state of the weather, which became stormy. The measure created great alarm, 
and the te>tuh, to whom Mr. Lindsay had written in reply to his edict, issued 
another, reiterating his desire that the ship should depait to Canton. A 
rcinforccincnt of war-junks arrived from Fuh-chow, a battery was erected, a large 
Illliltary force was mustered, the jiiiiks were connected together by spars and 
a raft, so as to foriii a bar across the river, and every tiling gave ** dreadful 
note of preparation." Mr. Lindsay, with some appearance of simplicity, 
ulVccts to be “ ipiitc at a loss to imagine what was the cause of this." Instead 
ut endeavouring to remove this groundless apprehension, how'ever, Capt. Rees 
w cut in the long boat to examine the state of defence of the war-junks : an net 
ajiproaching to hostility. Not content with this, he, in defiance of the signs used 
to deter him, though no violent endeavours were made to stop him, “ went 
straight between the tw'o principal jiink.s, who made every exertion to draw n 
moveable raft acros.s to prevent hi.s pu.ssugc; but were too late." Even Mr. 
Jjiiidsay admits that “ in doing this, there certainly was sonic degree of bra- 
vado, which was not strictly justifiable, but which," he adds, " may appear 
excusable on considering the high degree of absurdity which had lately charac- 
terized the conduct of these Chinese." To every subcr-iiiiiidcd person it must 
ap|)car an act of gratuitous insult, which would have justified very violent 
retaliation. 

As a last resource, Mr. Lindsay offered privatel} to the mandarin beforc- 
iiieiitioiied a commission of five per cent, on the sale.s, as u bribe to forward hi.s 
views of trade ; which he must have been mortified to find declined, and on the 
contrary, a bribe of six hundred dollars oflered to induce him to depart, under 
the courteous guise of" a reconipense for the loss sustained in coming so great 
a distance without cflecting their purpose." 

Nothing now remained but to take their departure ; |irescnts were exchanged, 
and the fiartics separated on good terms, Mr. J.iiul.^ay i.ssuring tiic iiiandariiis 
that lie hoped to sec them next year, when every thing had been settled for 
the csi.ilili.th incut of the trade at Niiig-po, in which ho|ie they professed fully 
to coincide. 

Cr/ic conJuMOH nut tmtiUi.'] 
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STUDY OF THE LANGUAGES OF ASIA AND EUROPE; 

With reference to their origin and to their mutual 

RESEMBLANCES AND DIFFERENCES. 

BY THE LATE M. BAlNT MARTIN.* 

All the languages which are spoken or have been spoken, from the utmost 
limits of the Atlantic Ocean, on the north, to the banks of the Ganges and 
even further yet, on the east and south, exhibit the strongest mutual resem- 
blances.* The Basques, placed in the gorges of the Pyrennees, and the 
Laplanders, banished to the northern extremity of Europe, are almost the 
only nations whose languages discover a character really peculiar. Laying out 
of view these two dialects, all the languages of Asia and Europe have, in 
modern times, received one collective name, that of * Indo-Gcrmanic tongues.* 
This denomination, though not the best that might be found, nor very exaet, 
has at least the advantage of denoting, with some degree of precision, the 
vast extent of country occupied by a very considerable, and perhaps the most 
remarkable portion of the human species. The intellectual relation which 
unites the two extremities of the ancient world was long ago pointed out ; 
it could "not escape the penetration of Leibnitz, whose powerful genius 
embraced at the same time, and what is more rare, judged with the same 
sagacity, literary facts and those which belong to the history of nations. 
Other learned men had previously noted this grand phenomenon ; they had 
even a tolerably exact notion of it ; and perhaps it is not too much to say, that 
it was better known and more justly appreciated in the sixteenth than in the 
eighteenth century. Labours of this kind have, in later times, recovered the 
esteem they once enjoyed. The opinions of Debrosse and of Count de Ge- 
belin, occasionally ingenious but always singularly hypothetical, were renounced; 
the comparative study of languages followed n wiser, more severe, and at 
length a surer course. It has been acknowledged that, in order to ascend to 
the earliest origin of nations, to trace the succession of intellectual revolu- 
tions they have undergone, and to appreciate the action they have mutually 
exerted upon each other, we must reject those arbitrary combinations which 
were so long current amongst the learned, who fancied that, with the know- 
ledge of Hebrew and a few dialects of the same family, they were able to 
explain the most obscure mysteries in the history of languoges. It is now 
considered indispensable to researches into the antiquity of nations, to study 
their languages. In order to understand and properly decide the numberless 
questions which arise every minute in investigations of this nature, languages 
must be studied, not in the very superficial manner we acquire them in dic- 
tionaries, but by operating upon the aggregate mass of the words in each. It 
has been ascertained that, if we wish to derive solid and useful instmetion 
from this investigation, we must endeavour to reach the very penetralia of the 
language, study the phenomena peculiar to each tongue, its structure, its 
mechanism, its revolutions, its progress towards perfection, and the alterations 
it.snay have undergone ; examine and compare the different circumstances of 
time, place, influence, which arc inseparable from each dialect, and what- 
soever, in short, constitutes the vitality of those conception.s, the study of 
which, I hesitate not to affirm, is more important, more fruitful of results, 
than that of facts relating to persons. This study, when we bring to it exten- 

* Fragment found amongut the papam of M. Saint Maitfai. and read, since his death, before the 
Academy of Inscilptloiis and Uelles-Letlres, Paris. 
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sl^e knowledge, sound judgment, great perspicuity, a certain metliod, and an 
imagination at once active and regulated, may lead to conclusions as exact as 
those at which wc arrive in any other science, and much more certain than” 
the results obtained in most questions submitted to the mere exercise of the 
judgment. The reason of this is, that we operate upon facts which, though 
infinitely varied and numerous, are nevertheless artless witnesses, above all 
suspicion, and always ready to depose with the most impartial indifference, 
whenever we are willing, in perfect sincerity of mind, to act the part of mere 
examiners, and to abstain from all prejudice or secret bias, voluntary or invo<* 
luntary, for the establishment of a system or the triumph of a favourite 
opinion. Let us not deceive ourselves : in these matters, as in many others, 
the force of predilection always exercises a deep and vast influence over the 
ultimate result which we propose in the study of science and letters, which is 
the knowledge of absolute truth ; here, os well as elsewhere, the real progress 
of science has been arrested by a multitude of particular systems, insomuch 
that the best executed works are more or less contaminated with an original 
defect. In the arguments of writers, we invariably detect a desire to exalt 
such or such a coiihideration, on behalf of some study or object of predilection. 
For a long time we were allowed to examine and study the early epochs of the 
history of mankind only through Phoenician etymologies and certain eccentric 
conceptions deduced from the Hebrew language. Other scholars, subdued by 
the charm of the divine language of Homer, and reflecting upon the immense 
influence which, in an intellectual point of view, the Greek nation has really 
exerted over a vast portion of the ancient world, repelled, and still repel, as 
a heresy, the idea that wc should seek in more remote and purer sources the 
origin of that language and those conceptions which we have been so long 
accustomed to admire. 

Since the fate of arms has placed under the dominion of one of the most 
civilized people of Europe, the only one of the early Oriental nations which 
has preserved till the present time its individuality, and the ircBSurcs 
of its science and wisdom, studious spirits have devoted themselves with 
ardour to new researches: the sacred language of the philosophers of the 
Indus and the Ganges has become the object of peculiar study. The most 
ancient Sanscrit texts arc read, translated, discussed. Long works and pain- 
ful researches cannot be executed without a small degree of enthusiasm, 
which inevitably exercises a certain fascination : hence, one set of prejudices 
arc substituted for another. But the impartial phili/sopher is not slow to 
perceive this; he adopts what appears to him worthy of confidence: he 
corrects what may have been o little warped in favour of a particular opinion 
or predilection, and he rejects whatever is merely the unavoidable effect of 
involuntary deception, and the result of a too impassioned pursuit, of which 
he nevertheless avails himself, and which is perhaps the only means of pro* 
ducing an assiduity and application, sufficient to triumph over the innumerable 
difficulties which beset such investigations. 

Two centuries ago, all was Hebrew or Phoenician ; now every thing becomes 
Hindu. Language, religion, philosophy, all have an Indian origin, convinced 
as we are of the remote antiquity of the Hindus, and of their legitimate pre- 
tensions to be considered as the most ancient people in the world ; and all 
this without our ever having had proof of it. The slightest similitudes are 
wrested, in order to establish origins and a succession of facts, which are re- 
garded and promulgated as incontestable, before examining whether the con- 
trary may not be true, or whether there is no other possible way of resolving 
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the problem. In fact, although it is undeniable that the civilization, the lan- 
guage, the religion, and the philosophical systems of the Hindus really reach 
back to a remote period, it is equally certain that the ancient continent com- 
prehended other countries, which, at periods of great antiquity, were vast fod 
of intelligence, peace, and civilization. Can it be believed, for instance, that 
the great capitals, which were almost coevol with the human race, on the 
bonks of the Nile and the Euphrates, did not operate very actively, and even 
at different times, on various nations, and on the Hindus themselves ? Have 
we any pledge that the purity of the revered source was unalterable ? More 
than one well-founded objection rises against such suppositions : the earliest 
pages of the history of mankind reveal to us the nations of the countries 
situated between the Mediterranean and the Indus, extending, by the force of 
their arms, their influence in every direction. How many things follow in the 
train of conquest ! Languages, laws, manners, religions, sciences, are pro- 
pagated, established, and perpetuated, long after the power which brought 
them to a foreign soil has ceased to exist. Tlie empire of the Romans has 
been long extinct; yet we are still incessantly reminded of its existence in the 
regions formerly subject to its rule. Written history, and the memory of man, 
teach us nothing of this kind with reference to the Hindus. I'lie ancients, 
like the iifoderns, represent them, in the same manner ns docile subjects of 
every conqueror who appeared in India; strangers, at every period, to warlike 
enterprizc ; their political existence being bounded between their sacred 
rivers and the lofty mountains which shield them on the north, they were as 
little anxious to acquire stores of foreign knowledge as to communicate their 
own to their barbarous neighbours, whom tliey disdained to know, yet to 
whose laws and sway they, from time to time, submitted. 'J'his being the 
case, and nothing proving or even suggesting that it was otherwise, is it pos- 
sible, I ask, to shew that the languages, the institutions, the mytliologicul 
and philosophical conceptions of Greece and Italy, could have received their 
birth on the banks of the Indus and the Ganges, at the foot of the llnmiluya 
Mountains? Would not the seductive climate of India, ihcrcibre, exercise 
in former times the same enervating influence upon its inhabitants as it does 
now ? Could more valiant w'arriors have been produced in a nation, which 
docs not appear to have ever conquered a neighbour ? Hid those Hiudiis, at 
long intervals, and often surmounting innumerable difficulties, carr^ their 
arms, their language and their institutions, into remote, unknown, and savage 
regions, far inferior, in every respect, to the fair countries bathed by the 
Ganges and Indus ? Shull we have recourse to some new hypothesis to ex- 
plain the incontestable resemblances which unite the tongues of Greece, 
Italy, and India, if we cannot account for them by conquering colonies ? 
Shall we seek the cause in the irresistible influence of civilization over bar- 
barism ? Shall wc suppose that ancient nation.-*, charmed with the excellence 
of the laws, the manners, the religions, the philosophical and literary doctrines 
of the Hindus, made a pilgrimage to India, as to the purest source, in order 
to obtain the first notions of religious and social organization? But the pri- 
vileged individuals who journied to drink at this sacred source, would bring 
back ideas, not languages, which they could not impose upon their country- 
men. If we suppose the converse of the case, namely, that, anxious to im- 
part their knowledge to others, peaceful Hindu missionaries carried their own 
tongue into distant regions, they would not be long in fiiiding out that it was 
fur more useful as well as expeditious for them to learn the language of the 
people whom they wish to civilize ; for if they employed their maternal tongue 
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to communicate their opinions to such people, they would impart to them 
nothing besides the terms necessary to express them. Neither antiquity, nor 
the Hindus themselves, furnish us with any indication whence we can infer . 
that they have ever exercised such an influence over the nations of Europe. 
So far from it, the imperfect notices which have been transmitted to us 
seem to lead to a contrary presumption. Those ancient heroes, whom it 
pleased the Greeks to decorate with the names of Hercules and Bacchus, were 
not Indians, but conquerors of India. I do not certainly presume to infer 
any thing from those obscure mythological testimonies, the antiquity and 
isolated character of which place them without the pale of scientific discussion ; 
neither do I presume to lay down, that Sanscrit words are derived from 
identical expressions furnished in Greek and Latin ; but I see no sufficient 
reason for admitting the contrary. It is possible that other systems may 
afford a solution of this problem. I am well aware that those who have de- 
voted tiieinsclvcs to the study of the sacred dialect of India, and its relations 
with the languages of the west, have not declared positively that they assign a 
priority of origin to the Sanscrit ; but if they have not formally pronounced 
their judgment upon this point, this principle is implied by them. Whenever 
they compare exprc.ssions taken from thc&e different tongues, the Sanscrit is 
placed in the first rank ; the Greek and Latin are admitted only as the progeny 
of Sanscrit; they assume as a descent what may be no more than a relation- 
ship, and a relationship in the ascending scale. This is, I may be permitted 
to say, too lightly resolving a question which is obscure and extremely com- 
plicated, by its antiquity as much ns by the paucity of the documents in the 
cause. How can wc flatter ourselves with the hope of discovering the truth, 
when we voluntarily or involuntarily place ourselves in a false point of view ? 
Facts arc changed and perverted, and all the learning in the world cannot 
prevent our arriving at fallacious or itnprobuhlc results, which will long en- 
cniiiber the road to truth, and often, for a considerable time, at least, forbid 
our attaining that object. Before we decide, therefore, it hehoxes us to examine 
all the documents attentively and in full ; to interrogate the witnesses, even 
those who appear to be the least well-informed ; to W’cigh maturely the dis- 
cordant arguments which embarrass the question, and never to forget that 
sometimes, even after fulfilling nil these obligations, the conscience of the 
judge may not have an equal conviction upon every point. 

It is admitted that all the languages of Europe, ancient and modern, exhibit 
in their words, and their grniniiiatical forms, numerous analogies with the 
.Sanscrit, the most ancient, and doubtless the purciu of all the dialects of 
India.* This is an indisputable and perfectly wcll-recognized point ; but this 
is nearly all. It is, however, conceded, though without being previously esta- 
blished, that the Sanscrit is anterior to all the other langu.igcs of the same 
family : this appears to me a pure pclitio principii. In order to arrive at a de- 
cisive conclusion on this point, it is necessary that wc should, — laying aside 
all historical considerations,— examine and scrutinize the problem under all its 
aspects ; enter into all the niceties of the language ; compound and decom- 
pound the words, and take a fur more exact note than has hitherto been done 
of the smallest circumstances of similarity or dissimilarit) ; of the changes 
they have undergone in their use and acceptation ; of the manner in which 
they have been altered on one side or the other; of their office in the mass of 

• *' Tlw opinion here miinclatnl by M. Saint Martin," oliwrvw the nUtor of the Journal Atiatiqur, 
" sulUrlenlly provcfi that lIuMlnli'Of thla fm^ninit Is nntiTlor to the resiMiihCh lately piOMCUtcd le- 
spcitlnfi the orlpin of the dialects or laii|;ua('i's ol the Soutli of India " 
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phraflUBB ; of their conoexion with other ^pressiooB, and with other modeB of 
speech Monging to dialects of another fiunily i it is necessary especially to 
pprspe the slight deviations of meaning, frequently multiplied, wlUch words 
almoatJnyariably undergo, in their transition from one country to another, 
Q^froip one age to another ; it is necessary to pay attention, at the same time, 
tja. ,l;jl^p^ermutations of letters and syllables, some of which permutations arc 
eaidiy explained, whilst others, though not the less incontestable, can only be 
established by means of examples ; it is necessary, in short, to sum up all, to 
collect together the numerous circumstances which constitute, so to speak, 
the history of a word, and the different periods of its existence, without 
stopping! as is too often the practice, at mere lexicographical comparisons, 
which, bringing loosely together two analogous expressions, make nothing 
apparent but their affinity. 

The Greek, the Latin, the Welch, and Bns-Breton, the Irish and the Scottish 
Gaelic, the ancient German, the Mmso-Gothic, the Icelandic or ancient Scan- 
dinavian, the Anglo-Saxon, and all the dialects of the same origin, all the 
Slavonic tongues, the Lithuanian and the dialects which arc connected with it, 
the Albanian and Finnish languages, all exhibit some relations with the 
Sanscrit. * * * * 


EOUfE OF LIEUT. BUllNES AND DR. GERARD FROM 
PESHAWAR TO BOKHARA. 

Till? following arc the contents of various letters from Dr. Gerard.* 

The travellers reached Peshawar about the Idtii March, Kabul on the 1st 
May, Khulm on the 30th May, and Balkh before the 10th of June They 
appear to have made twenty-six marches to the latter place, and to have tra- 
versed a space of about five hundred miles. They were induced to stop about 
sixty-one days at the principal cities on their way ; of which thirty-four were 
spent at Peshawar, seventeen at Kabul, and ten at Khulm. 

“ The ti*i(> from Peshawar to Kabul was very harassing, and to me (ill of 
fever) superlatively so. The country is naturally difficult, and our merciless 
guide drove us about, regardless of hesit and cold, rain and shelter. Our stay 
in Kabul was too short to recover such an exertion, and I left that place in 
the same state of health as I arrived, post Mahommed Khan's treatment of 
us was highly satisfactory, and more than we durst have relied upon, con.si- 
dering the position he occupies. We had none of the assiduous attentions 
and caresses of his brother at Peshawar : his character does not admit of fami- 
liarity, while his situation equally forbids it ; but his civilities were of the first 
estimation. Kabul is rising into power under his republican spirit of govern- 
ment, and I should say, is destined to an importance in spite of itself, for in 
every view it is the key to India. It is astonishing how much the country is 
relieved by the overthrow of the royal dynasty ; and with respect to the latest 
reigns of the Timur family, the change in the condition of things for the bet- 
ter, is not more wonderful than it is natural. In Shah Shujnh’s haughty 
career, here, robberies and bloodshed disgraced the precincts of his court. 
Dost Mahommed’s citizen-like demeanor and resolute simplicity have suited 
the people's understanding ; he has tried the effect of a new system, and the 
experiment has succeeded. 

Wc may soon have to ask Sultan Muhammed for a supply of cools to 


* rublitltcd in Uic jMwrMd/ ft/ l/ip Aalntie Stteietif ot Cnlcultn* 
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navigate the Indus ; mines have been discovered. Moorcroft searched in vain 
for seams, but no doubt the people took up the hint. The specimens brought 
to us indicate the variety to be what is termed anthracite, or slate-coal, and - 
consequently ns fuel is very meagre ; but this may be the exterior crust or 
shell, and when penetrated, a richer material may he discovered. We saw it in 
thin plates of a concave-convex form ; the fracture was grey but ^vithout any 
lustre, and it soiled paper; at first I took it for graphite or plumbago, and I 
shall not be surprised if that mineral is contiguous. It burnt by the flame of 
a candle, and gave out a dense gas. The mine is in the district of Koliat, in 
the plain-ward hills, and therefore most conveniently situated at the naviga- 
ble extremity of the Indus. I hear there arc mines in Cutefa, which thus sots 
the question of physical capabilities at rest, and supplies the only remaining 
desideratum. Sultan Muhamnicd Khan would be delighted at the proposal of 
W'orking the coal seams, for reciprocal advantages must flow from such a me- 
dium. There are also sulphur scams in Kuhut ; and adjacent, even contermi- 
nous with that estate, is the fertile country of the Waziris, famed I believe 
for a superior breed of horses, and report says, rich in indications of auri- 
ferous and other precious ores. Moorcroft paid a visit to that district, and 1 
suspect that he was aware of its mineral deposits. The whole of Afghanis- 
tan teems with the germs of riietaltic treasures, but it may be long ere we 
become better acquainted with those hidden stores. 1 was disappointed in not 
discovering any traces of shells or fossils on the route to Kabul ; but we durst 
scarcely look around us. I was too ill besides, and our journey was too pre- 
cipitate for any useful purpose. 

“ We entered Kabfil, after a fatiguing journey, at fouroVIock, having been 
twenty-four hours fiom the last encampment, and I was in a high state of 
corporeal suffering during that long period, with a fever raging in inj blood, 
and a fiery heat in iny face, which has lattcily burned to parchment. One ia 
not disappointed in the display of Kdhul, after the uniformly arid aspect of 
the surrounding country; but iti.s in thi.s conira^.t, rather than in nn\ peculiar 
scenery, that we arc delighted with the spot. Frail imul hoii^cs, which seem 
only to be renewed by the accessions of putch-woik, form a penurious thres- 
hold to a great entrepot of commerce ; but when the bazar opens, one is 
amply gratified by a scene which, for luxury and real comfort, activity of 
business, variety of objects and foreign physiognumy, has no living model in 
India. The fruits which wc had seen out of season at Peshawar loaded every 
shop ; the masses of snow for sale threw out a refrcnlihig chill, and sparkled 
by the sun's heat ; the many strange faces and slrauec figures, each speaking 
in the dialect of his nation, made up a confusion more confounded than that 
of any Babel ; but with this diflerence, that hero the mass of human beings 
were intelligible to each other, and the work of communication and commerce 
went on. The covered part of the bazar, which is entered by lofty portals, daz- 
zled my sight, even quite as much as the show of the Himalayan peaks, when 
reflected against the sotting sun. In these stately corridors, the shops rise in 
benches above each other; the various articles, with their buyers and .sellers 
regularly arranged in tiers, represent so many living strata. The cflect of the 
whole was highly imposing, and I feel at a loss adequately to describe the scene 
presented to our eyes. 

The climate of Kabfil was considerably colder than I was prepared for, 
when the barometer announced an elevation of (>,00(1 feet. The morning tem- 
peroturc varied between 43” and 47°, and 0(i” was commonly the maximum of 

® ay ; while, in the house, 01° and 03° were the extremes, and this tem- 
y)ourn, N.S. Voi,. 12. No. I(». Q 
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perature was during the first half of the month of May. This state of the 
atmosphere is far below that of Simla ; but, as there are no periodical rains, 
the summer heat increases till August; and, notwithstanding that, Baber 
talks of sleeping throughout the year with a pustin : in the dog-days, the air 
is warm enough to make the tops of the houses a comfortable plfice of rest. 
Kabfil, like Kanawar, is indebted for its fine climate and luxuriant gardens to 
the aridity of its atmosphere and to irrigation. The snowy range, that lies 
on the north-west, contains within its ramifications many thousand orchards, 
from wbrclr alt the dried fruits that fill the bazars of India are supplied. The 
majestic rhubarb grows there wild, and its succulent stem is one of the luxu- 
ries of every house; it has a grateful acidity. Fresh snow fell frequently 
upon the neighbouring mountains, but none of the peaks appeared to attain a 
greater height than 16,000 feet. The summits of the true Hindu Kfish were 
visible on the north, like heaps of pure snow. Macartney is out at least 
twenty miles in his latitude of Kabul, which is too low. Renners position of 
it, and also of Kashmir and Kundaliar, will be found most correct. Burncs 
took the elevation of the pole, and it is close upon .‘{4*^. The barometer 
showed a little abov'e twenty-four inches, and water boiled nt 202^. 

** The Russian Church is held in high estimation at Kabul, and the Kubii- 
lis meet with much attention from the subjects of the Autocrat, while they are 
scarcely noticed beyond the Sutlej; these opposite receptions, of course, 
leave strong impressions on the feelings of Individuals. 

“ Dost Muhammed gave us six introductory letters (one to the king of 
Bokhara); and on the 18th of May wc took leave of Kabul, under the pro- 
tecting guarantee of a nazir, a man of high connexions and repute, who how- 
ever proved himself anything but agreeable. The opportunity was too favour- 
idtle to require consideration ; the man’s character was to be our passport, ond 
as we anticipated difficulties in Morad Beg’s territory, we thought ourselves 
fortunate, although we afterwards repented. Our ill-favoured guide was pro- 
ceeding to Russia, to recover the property of his brother who died there. On 
this occasion, Dost Muhammed Khan wrote a letter to the Empci'or ! 

“ The passage of the Hindd Kush presents no difficulties,* and viewed in 
any way shrinks to insignificance, compared with those portions of the snowy 
chain which you and I have seen. Even as a barrier to an invading army, the 
difficulties arc far from formidable by this route. The great pass, which is 
alone named Hindu Kush, Is even more accessible, though more lofty; we 
would have taken that route, but for the dread of encountering Morad Beg. 
The pass is worth seeing, especially as wc heard some strange stories about 
flights of birds being so much baffled by the strong wind, that they no longer 
could fly against it, and actually took to walking for a change, when vast num- 
bers were killed by the Dativc.s. The Emperor Baber mentions the same thing, 
and the fact would seem to argue great elevation. The Hindu Kush has no 
longer the configuration of the Himalaya; the steep clifis of hard compact 
rock, which characterize that ridge, scarce appear here at all, and few of the 
peaks attain any remarkable altitude. The most prominent point was Kohi 
Baba, and 1 do not believe it rises to 19,000 feet; all the neighbouring heights 
appeared in bluff masses, resembling the contour of the mountains upon the 
Chinese frontier and the interior of Kanawar, which is evidently the effect of 
a different structure ; and as far as I could judge from the nature of the road, 
wherever the bare rock was exposed, the elements of the whole range are of 

• I.icut. Dunie<, hoirever, dcKribes the journey as a “ fearrul undertaking." See Miat. Joum, vot s. 
p. ISO. Dr. Oeturd apeaks by compniiou iriih the Himalaya. 
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the oIass of formations termed secondary; iind as we penetrated into 'the 
country, the hills changed into slate, gravel, and even mud, which last, mixed 
with loam and calcareous rubble, all indurated by alternations of weather into 
a rugged hardness, composes the formation of the Bamcan huU, or idols, 
which moat people believe, and the natives themselves represent, to be cut out 
of the solid rock. But to return to the UindiCi Kdsh we rode up to the 
pass, which is scarcely 11,000 feet in height; the snow lay deep upon the 
summit, but was fast retiring before the ardent sun, and the slopes were only 
speckled at that limit. The descent was quaggy and tedious, but there was 
not much of it, and villages appeared at a general level of 10,500 feet. The 
second pass was nearly 12,000 feet, the adjoining villages, hampered by the 
snow, projected their grey turrets through the uniform field of whiteness. 
The third pass was inaccessible by horse, and we descended by the hollow 
of a gorge into a dell that drained ofi' towards Kunduz and the Oxus. When 
I beheld the opposite course of the streams, I began to ask, is this the only 
range that separates Khorasun from Turki stun and the valley of the Oxus? 
aod when, soon after, 1 found our level to be<close upon 5,000 feet, I con- 
ceived that other and loftier ridges crossed our route ; but a few more days, 
and the thirteenth from KabCd brought us upon the plains of Tartary, for that 
name is specifically apposite in the region of Asia, adjoining Bokhara and 
Samarkhund. My understanding was now enlightened, for I had but vague and 
iJl-dcfined ideas of the geographical nature of this tract ,* but in one respect I 
was not wrong — 1 never believed there could beany flat expanse, similar to 
the plains of India; and the fact is so, and could not have been otherwise; 
and long after we had entered the open country and crosscil the Oxu», a range 
of snowy mountains on our right baud (our face being tlicn towards Bokhara) 
confirmed my conjectures. We were both much surprised at such a sight, 
particularly as it was of so transitory a nature us nearly to elude our compre- 
hension: it was almost sunset, and the outline jnst liglited up, gleamed for a 
few minutes and faded into a dim mass- The spectacle was full of grandeur, 
and left us wondering; for we never saw auothci trace of the range or its de- 
solate snows. 

“ The map gives us very imperfect notions, I should say none at all, on the 
subject ; for the mountains, marked there as tnowy, could not have been in 
sight, and those tiiat seem to indicate their position are not only black, but 
occupy n very limited space. New heights, bearing perennial snow, and far 
exceeding that marginal boundary, do not often start up abruptly in patches or 
isolated ridges from a flat expanse of plain ; as the routes to Yarkund are free 
of snow at this season of the year, they may not be so elevated as they ap- 
pear. When in the open plains of Turkistan, the thought (which had often 
amused us) occurred, — is the Hindfi Kush the true limit of the great snowy 
chain that forms the northern frontier of British India ? In seeking for the 
continuity of the Himalaya, we must go north of Ludak and the sources of 
the Oxus, where a vast tract of lofty summits will be found to tend towards 
the skirts of Yarkund, and somewhere near the heads of the Oxus and Jax- 
arres, to define the scope of the country to the north-west ; this will bring the 
high plateaux, north of the Indus, within more precise limits. All this tract, 
which is by no means very remote, is still unseen by the eye of civilized man. 

The BtUs of Bamcan represent a man and woman, of colossal magnitude, 
carved in the cliff of the ridge that bounds the valley on the east. On ap- 
proaching them, I saw from the very look of the hills, that they could only 
be moulded in some soft calcareous substance ; yet a very intelligent man, a 
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Haji Baba, who was with Moorcroft at the apot, inaisted that the figurea 
were in the solid rock, which would indeed have been an anomaly, aa the 
whole of the neighbouring hills and the dell itself is a diluvial, perhaps an 
alluvial, deposit of mud, clay, and conglomerate. I was certain that they 
were mud, and so th^ proved to be. Though it is rather a disappointment 
to find mud instead of granite, still these idols are very curious objects, both 
with r^ard to antiquity and as memorials of an epoch, the history of which 
eludes our research. The written accounts, if they are not vitiated by my- 
thological figures, assign their formation (creation) to the year 56 B.C., which 
is far from extravagant, considering the nature of the record {MaheAharat) 
which gives that date ; but without attending to these, it is almost certain that 
they existed before the time of Muhammed, and when the country was pos- 
sessed by the kafirs under the dominion of Zohak, whose reign was antece* 
dent to ('hristianity. A question readily occurs — is the material of which the 
idols arc constructed calculated to resist the impression of hundreds of years, 
not to think of a period approaching to thousands ? Had I not myself been 
fully aware of the preservative nature of the climate in the Trans-Uimalayan 
regions, and seen antiquity represented in mud walls, books, and other works, 
which we consider perishable, I should have been staggered at the idea of the 
Bameai^ idols* claim to so remote an origin. The aridity of the atmosphere 
here is pretty similar to that of Upper Kanuwar and Tibet, where a thing nei- 
ther rots or decomposes, but fulls to dust in long ages; and the substance of 
the figures is of that kinrl which becomes indurated by exposure to the air, 
and like the mud upon the roofs of the houses, acquires the hardness of the 
surrounding kankar. 

** Without thinking of the idols, upon whic^h superstition and undetermi- 
nate antiquity have bestowed a false clnractcr, there never was a spot better 
appropriated for fabling the extravagancies of nature, or raising ideas of bhdts 
and spectres. As to the kafirs, their domiciles yet remain : desolation is not the 
word for this place, the surface of the hills isoctiially dead ; no vegetable trace 
is to be seen, all U parched up and ns it were baxed white, and scorinted by 
the sun’s rays : such is the horrid aspect of this part of the country, to which 
the caves of the kafirs have added a savage impression. These arc still inha- 
bited, but their first possessors have long since disappeared ; the sides of the 
mountains arc full of excavations, presenting to the approaching traveller 
something like a honey-comb ; whole families occupy these recesses, living in 
smoke and darkness, of which they seem to form a part, in their black figures. 
One of the idols is actually tenanted, and high upon the acclivity arc seen 
isolated iiitchcs and black heads peeping forth. At night, the moving lights 
and yells of unseen people have a singularly wild effect, and one dwells in the 
contemplation of the scene, till it actually appears one of an infernal kind, 
fit only for such componionH as bhuts aud demons. 

** The idols appear to my eyes mure like designs of Bndha than any other ; 
their physiognomy at least resembles Unit of images T have seen in Knndwnr 
and Tibet. They are mentioned in several old books, and it is strange that 
any mystery should prevail about the oge or events of which they arc syinbo* 
iical. Bamean has its site upon the northern declivity of Hindfi KAsh, and 
within its lofty ramifications, in a dcU or valley, which throws its waters into 
a tributary of the Oxiis, that passes through Kiinduz. It forms the extremity 
of the KabAl dominions, and is elevated a little above 8,000 feet. An idea 
has prevailed that Bamean is a pass in the Kush, or in a more southernly 
ridge ; but it is quite across the chain, although environed by snowy heights. 
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On the north, at the head of the dell, themountaina are depreased to a hollow 
or pass, between 10,000 and 11,000 feet, and beyond that the country aub- 
sides in undulations to the Oxus. 

** Hitherto we had adopted no particular precautions to maintain our dis- 
guise, except evading the gaze of people, passing either unobserved or as Ar- 
menians ; but on entering Morad Beg*s territory, we rolled our heads within 
our turbans, and this saved our faces from the scorching sunshine. 

“ At Dwap or Doab, where Mr. Wolff was robbed, we apprehended danger, 
and provided an escort from a neighbouring brigand chief. In the hollow of 
a puss we met a kafila of very fine horses : they were all safe, and quite un- 
aware of their escape, as afterwards appeared. We bad no idea^of any alarm, 
but as we were descending the slope of the pass, a body of robbers appeared 
— they had lost their aim in the horses, and were now coming up to a couple 
of camels, the last remains of the kafila. 1 was behind as usual, and although 
1 saw, I could not understand, the manoeuvres of our party, and kept linger- 
ing on, till mot by one of our servants, sent back to bid me gallop my horse. 
The robbers were very fair and candid, as 1 thought, suspecting who we were ; 
they sent one of their party to communicate with us, who, on our side, waa 
met by a young lad the leader of our escort, and son of a neighbouring chief, 
who in his turn becomes freebooter, and to these mutual interests in plunder, 
and partly to our force, we owed our escape. They immediately declared 
themselves, and their disappointment in the horse-kafila, intimating, with a 
good deal of honesty, that they ought to have had a recompense in us. Not- 
withstanding this result, our kkrda-bashi was very assiduous in his exertions to 
send the baggagc-mulcs and foot-travellers out of the way. Our friends, the 
robbers, kept within our sight, moving slowly along the top of a ridge, and 
occasionally reminding us of our good fortune. 

“ We weic now fust di'sccndiiig towards the basin of the Oxus, though the 
country continued rugged, and now and then betra 3 ed its altitude in hoary 
peaks. At Inst, a mild wind from the north and a haze in the horizon, an- 
nounced our |)roxiniity to the plains of Tartary. One morning wc found our- 
selves in jnxta-position to the chief of the place, a man of disrepute and a 
deputy of Morad Beg’s; he came to dine with our ktifila-bashi. We were 
lying amongst the long grass and stole away a few yards, where we reposed 
with confident security and listened to his conversation. At midnight, on the 
SlHh of Muy, our kafila. biislii warned us to be off; we scrambled awkwardly 
through a marsh, and the day broke while wc were vet in the deep hollow of 
a torrent. We hoped still to reach Khulin (whiili was to terminate all onr 
doubt of safety) before the bazars were crowded, and finally, soon after sun- 
rise, we emerged upon the |)liuiis of Turkistun. The pass through the moun- 
tains was between ipural precipices of tremendous grandeur. On opening 
upon the new world, the first objects as usual were mountains, at the base of 
which rolled the Oxus ; the river itself was not in sight, but a regularly de- 
fined haze indicated its course, a phenomenon 1 hud before remarked in the 
Sutlej and the Indus, which arises from the difference of temperature between 
the stream and superincumbent stratum of air. We regaled ourselves with 
the regions of Transoxiana. Wc entered a caravanserai in Khulm, full 
of people, and lodged ourselves amongst tea-merchants and traders in Russian 
furs, and people of all nations and descriptions, as if nothing had happened. 
Suffice it, that we found ourselves in the safe custody of Morad Beg, and after 
ten days rather anxious suspense, escaped from all apprehensions, and departed 
under his aid and protection !* 

* See the paitlculun of their eKRpe from the fangs of Moved Deg icleted in our UHh vol. p. 15a 
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** Tl^ourney to Mai&r was rather trying, over a bare baked soil, withont 
shade at Water ; the temperature of the ur was 100°, and that of the sun’s 
rays roucli greater : my face at least was completely burnt. Our escort left 
us at what appeared the moat dreary point of the road, and it was actually 
the most dangerous ; our horses were wearied, and that which I rode, stood 
stUlin a place where our kafila-bashi said it was imprudent even to look around 
us. We entered Mazdr unknown and unsuspected, and it was perhaps for- 
tunate, as the people are intolerant bigots, and disreputable in every way. 
Piles of snow, and the most delicious apricots, were in abundance. It was 
here that Moorcroft’s property was seized and plundered. We felt extremely 
anxious to ascertain if any papers or memorials still remained, and the fate of 
his books, which we heard were in the possession of the chief ; but prudence 
constrained us to pass over the scene in silence. 

On the road to Baikh, wc turned aside to see poor Trebeck’s grave. Mu- 
haramedan bigotry had yielded so far as to permit his remains to be deposited 
within an enclosure or garden : a mulberry-tree sheds its fruit over the spot. 
We had heard this young man spoken of every where with the highest eulo- 
gies, and it was a satisfaction to us to have visited his lone sepulchre. We 
wished to leave some record of the spot: but although it is possible to get a 
slab-stone here for his and Moorcroft's graves, it is doubtful how such 
a memorial would be respected, unless we ourselves had witnessed its 
erection. 

** On entering Baikh, we were met by two custom-house officers, jolly fel~ 
lows, and one of them a Turkoman, but from the nature of their employment 
rather boisterous and abrupt : they stopped our horses, bade us dismount and 
said we must be searched. A little surprised, we kept our scats, and assured 
them we were not merchants. * We must see what is in those saddle-bags,’ 
said they. Burnes then dismounted, and the Turkoman began an examination 
of his person. Passing his hand over his watch, * What have wc got here ? 
Ah, Saat, that is an useful article to travellers — very well, have }ou got 
nothing else^no tillas (gold coin)?* Before Burnes could reply, he, with 
much good-humour, said, * Come, come, you know us well us 1 do, that peo- 
ple cannot travel without money ; now how many have you ?’ * Twenty,’ said 

Burnes, offering to untie them from his wuibt. 'Don’t trouble yourself; 
there is no occasion ; your word is every thing ; I am satisfied and pointing 
to me (1 had not dismounted, und was thinking what to say), ' what has your 
companion ?’ ' The same.* ' Thank you,’ replied the Turkoman ; ' you arc 

gentlemen ; I wish every one was as ready to their answers, they would save 
themselves and me much unnecessary and awkward trouble. Your names,’ 
said he; * Sikandar Armeni and Gerard’ (with the French pronunciation). 
The tax upon our money was a tenth : Hindus pay a twentieth, and Muho- 
medans a fortieth. Wc had no tillas except those tied about us ; but the 
Turkoman said, ' make yourselves easy. I’ll call upon you at the caravanserai.* 
Such civil treatment, in such u country and by monstrous Turkomans, deserves 
to be mentioned. 

*' We were now in the most ancient and renowned city in the world ; and 
wKen we looked at the ruin and recalled to mind the dynasty of Buctria, and 
in later ages the tlirones of Jenghiz and Timur, with the neighbouring scenes 
of Bokhara and Sainarkhand, — the present and the past,<— it give us a lively 
idea of the countless revolution.s which had rolled away. There was nothing 
here by which we could recognize these mcniorablc epochs, and judging from 
the aspect of the few inhabitants left, the spot seemed more suited to the 
dead, than as a place of abode for the living. The ruins, which arc mostly 
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of mud, are very extensive , but they only mark the modern site of the city. 
The insalubrity of Baikh is proverbial, and this calamity may be traced to the 
very effect of its former greatness. The eighteen beautiful aqueducts, by which > 
it was irrigated, no longer guided by the art of the husbandman, have spread 
their waters over the face of the country, and transformed its fair landscape 
into a stagnant marsh. 

“ From Baikh to the Oxus is almost a desert; camps of Turkomans occur 
in some places, and the sand-hills ere well clothed with bushes. The high 
road wns considered unsafe, and we followed the downward course of the 
valley. At one spot only we required an escort of Tiirkoirsns, who are them- 
selves the robbers, but find it more advantageous to compromise their habits 
by an easily-earned recompense. On the 1.5th of June, after travelling twelve 
hours, the day dawned upon the shores of the Oxus, and we encamped upon 
its margin ; a point that had so long been in prospect, and glimmered through 
so many vague and ill-defined ideas of difficulty and peril, waa now at our feet, 
and M'e were not satisfied till our feet were actually in' its cool waters; and 
here we sat, slept, and passed three entire days, with more case than we dare 
expect upon the banks of the Ganges, for here we had neither alligators nor 
enemies of any kind to dread. 

" The Oxus is a splendid river, here exhibiting an expanse and volume fully 
equal to our expectations or its appearance as gi\en in the map ; but I should 
say of inferior magnitude compared with the vast extent of coiinti'y of which 
it is the drain, and where deserts and arid mountains occupy so large a portion. 
The Hinild Kiish generates but a scanty tribute from its snow, and but few 
supplies are derived from the north; the great body of the water coming from 
the south-east and east, where the intersections of the Himalaya define the 
course of the streams to tlie Indus, and branching northward, give origin to the 
rivers which wash the Chinese frontier of Yarkund and Kashghar, the whole 
of which tract, from the limit of Kundurinonc direction and Bokhara itself in 
another, is a blank in geography. It is true, the sources of the Oxus are pretty 
well ascertained, and the travels of Mcer Izzat Oolla have sketched the con- 
figurations of the country north-west of Lndak ; but the height, extent, and 
nature of the mountains which intervene between Leh and Yarkund, and along 
the north-west branches of the Indus and llindii Kush, are wholly unknown. 

** The stream of the Oxus is muddy, like that of our Indian rivers ; but 
confined within marginal banks, bearing a stiff vegetation, it has a more 
lar channel, and rolls with greater rapidity ; where wc crossed it, the expanse of 
bed was divided by islands, and the current assumed various degrees of alze 
and velocity, the largest with a rate exceeding three miles per hour and a depth 
of twenty feet. As no rain falls in tins country, the whole mass of water is 
liquefied snow. It is impossible to form a comporative estimate of the actual 
bulk, but it can scarcely equal the Indus at Attock. The ferries are ill-sup- 
plied with boats, but the boats themselves are substantial fabrics, and are built 
more after the model of our sloops than any thing I have seen in India; but 
the people have no idea of navigation ; their .oars are of the rudest kind, only 
one or two in a boat, but the chief impulse depends upon horses, which are 
fastened on each side of the bow, and by their exertions to sw im, drag the boats 
across the currents. I never heard of such a practice, and almost doubted it 
till we witnessed the spectacle. There are no fords downwards to its debouche 
in the Aral ; but in winter it freezes over in several places, sufficiently strong 
to bear the transit of the kafilas, which is singular in a parallel of latitude 
under 40^, and at very inconsiderable elevation. The bed of the river, where 
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we croned it, scarce attains the level of the Pkinjdb rivers, in the line of our 
mate, as well as we can estimate bjr the boilings point of our thermometers, 
which are the only means left us. 

the Oxus to Bokhara is more or less a desert tract, and the surface 
OT JtbeHi^^raindergoes every modification of barrenness, from the hills just 
vegetation, to the hard>baked floor and dead sand^heaps. The 
mmtour days no villages, but camps of Turkomans, were passed. The water 
was either salt or saliferous. The wind of the desert dried us like parchment, 
but the nights were cool and often cold ; this, however, did not take place 
till towards day-break, and the few hours* sleep we then got were delkiously 
refreshing, after heaving up and down upon a camel's back all night. The face 
of the country was very uneven, almost hilly ; we at last came to waves of 
pure ^d, which were said to shift their position like those in the African 
deserts, and we eagerly looked out for the moving heaps ; but all 1 could be- 
lieve of such an occurrence, and which 1 saw, was the currents of loose sand 
raised from the surfamby the wind, or blown from one place to another, the 
heaps themselves being immoveable en masse. At Karshi, which the map 
places full half-way, we were seized with fever, no doubt from the swamps of 
Baikh or the miasms of the Oxus. Burnes was first taken ill (some days pre- 
viously), and here I and two of our party with a tea-merchant followed, and 
as I delayed, treating myself as doctors usually do, it was not until I had been 
a week in Bokhara, and after quantities of quinine, 1 recovered; but the poor 
merchant died. 

** I had almost forgotten to mention that wc paid a visit to the desolate 
grave of poor Moorcroft at BaJkh. It was a bright moon-light night, and our 
H.ji, who attended his remains to the earth, showed us the way to the spot, 
which lay amidst marshes, and 1 could not help thinking that these very 
marshes had caused the melancholy e\ent. We were surprised to hear that 
the 8everitic.s of fortune, which accompanied Moorcroffs career from the 
beginning, had pursued him even beyond the grave, and that the burial-place 
was barely permitted to his rcmiiiiis, upon the skirts of the city, and on the 
outside of a garden-wall. The spot is retired, and had wc not been guided to 
it by one who had witnessed the interment, we might have searched or inquired 
in vain for the site. Wc were unprepared for such a spirit of odious prejudice 
aa seems to have prevailed against this lamented indi\idual, for the same feel- 
ings did not exist in regard to Mr. Trebeck. Mr. Guthrie's body is conti- 
guous. Those solitary receptacles have fur the first time been seen by an 
European eye, and remote as they arc from friends or countrymen, they are 
nevertheless unmolested, where they themselves wliile living had gained, by 
their praisewurth} conduct, a respect and remembrance that will long be 
cherished in Turkistan ; and if they encountered some tyrants luid wretches 
in their long travels, they met with many friends and well-wislicrs, and have 
left the name of Englishman with all the honours which we most covet. At 
Karshi we had a specimen of the gardens which poets have celebrated in their 
descriptions of Samarkhand and Bokhara ; wc lay amidst apricots and ice, and 
I enjoyed both, in spite of an ague that almost shook me to pieces. We heard 
of slaves for sale here, and a young Hindu of our party, a clever and promising 
lad, from the Delhi institution, whose thirst fur knowledge leads him into 
many strange situations, has the following dialogue in his journal about 
the traffic. It is headed * A Trick or Jest for a Slave Girl ;* and I extract it 
literally : — 

** * On my return from bazar, 1 besought a nmn to shew rtie the house of 
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the merchant who tells men and women, which I reached after traversing very 
hot streets. The merchant received me civilly, and sent for three women 
from a room adjoining to that which was his own. He told them to sit beforcA 
me, and then inquired of me which I liked to buy.^ I replied to him, the 
young one, who had regular features, was mild and attractive, her stature ele- 
gant, though below the middle size ; her wit and vivacity exceeded even her 
allurements. In the mean time, the two others, who were neither ugly nor 
beautiful, stood up and went in their rooms ; the young one followed soon 
after but sat in a separate place, guarded by a very old man. I was told by 
the merchant to go in the same room, to speak, to laugh* and to content the 
girl. I sat out to the girl, and conversed in the following manner : ** I love 
you and like to buy you ; arc you contented and pleased with me ?** She 
smiles and says, No, I do not like you ;** because she is afraid, perhaps, I 
srll her to another, after enjoying my own gratification. Aft^ much alter- 
cation, she says, ** Very well, 1 should swear not to sell her again and make 
please to her master." The old man, who sat by the door, told her to stand 
and to shew me her whole body, according to the custom ; which means, per- 
haps, that there be not any sort of disorder in her person. AU her body was 
crystalline ; her age was thirteen or fourteen years. 1 talked with her a long 
time on various subjects, inquiring her nativity and birth : she said her home 
was in Bodakhshkn, and she had a large family : she was ravished by the ruler 
of the country and sold to this merchant. On saying this, she brought a 
flood of tears in her eyes, and saul, ** For God’s sake, buy soon and release 
me from the hands of this unmerciful Uzbek." It made me very sorry ; I 
cursed the ruler, and bestowed a malediction on her merchant who troubles 
her. 1 instantly got up and came away to my camp, without seeing or telling 
any word to the incrchunt, as I had not inclination to buy her. The expe- 
rience and fun induced me to make a trick for investigating the principles at 
slave-merchants, who 1 see are very miserable, criminal, savage, and unmer- 
ciful men indeed.* 

The remaining four marches to Bokhara had less of the desert in them ; 
the undulations continued : also sand and salt-water. Sometimes the true and 
unlimited horizon was spread before the eye. At lost, on the ^th of June, 
we arrived in this fine city, which had a few months before appeared so re- 
mote and uncertain. The usages of the Mahumedan government are here 
extremely strict, and the precepts of their religion arc fulfilled with awful 
rigour. Dress for all infidels is strictly defined and pt.i f'inptorily imposed, and 
if we arc naturally obnoxious to their .sight, onr dress adds to the spectacle. 
A black cap on our head, and a rope round our waist, arc particularly interest- 
ing. We were allowed to reside in a private house, after some little remon- 
strance; a public serai is our proper dwelling-place. We cannot ride within 
the walls of the city, and must push our way through the densely-peopled 
streets, which detracts considerably from our interest in the scenes of the 
bazar, and in our walks in an atmosphere so warm and dusty. Moorcroft 
was permitted to ride, but he was in character, and brought presents for the 
king and his courtiers ; but this privilege was only granted on condition that 
his Mahomedan syces should accompany him mounted, as they could not be 
seen on foot attending an infidel on horseback. The garments of all other 
unbelievers are similar to those in which we are accoutred, such as Hindus, 
Armenians and Jews, and these last we especially resemble in every thing 
except their features. The restriction wc feci most, is being unable to write^ 
/ts/at Journ . N .8. V o L. 12. N o. l6. R 
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but this ii more our fiiuh, or our courteoy, tba^ uiy aotuid probibltiOD o£ tbo 
■tatOi for we can elude suspicion by writing gt night. 

** Upon the whole, our reception at Bokhara, if not remarkable for distinc- 
tion or favours, neither of which we had the least claim to, has been suffi- 
ciently respectable and civil ; and with the people^ whether in the crowded 
baaars, in public svais, in private converse, or in the mosques, onr name and 
country have been a recommendation, instead of a pivot for insult and igno- 
miny ; and this too in a city notoriously orthodox in religious duties, and 
where Mahomedan principles of every kind are fearfully arbitrary. We have 
not heard the epithet of JTq^r from one end of our journey to the other ; and 
only at one place, near Attock, some boys used the expression of wnuy. 
Wherever we have gone and appeared as Europeans, that character has been 
respected ; and we may depend upon it that the name of Englishmant whether 
this is understood by Feringi or Angrez, if assumed with discretion, is our 
beat passport. 

“ The basars here are splendid, and the police regulations admirable. 
Bokhara is a large and populous city, eight miles in circuit, and exceeding 
liny we have met vrith in our journey. There are many fine colleges and 
other buildings ; the Uzbeks are a handsome race, but the Jews (more espe- 
cially the Jewesses) carry off the palm of beauty. There is more religion, 
more Itfw and justice, and more crime, than in any place of equal size in Asia; 
but property and life are safer than in most cities in the world, whether civi* 
lized or savage. The people here are much more familiar with the Russians 
than with the English, and another Russian embassy is soon expected at 
Bokhara. People from all parts of the world, except China, are seen here. 
Every body drinks tea, generally after our fashion, but without milk ; there is 
a kind of tea called iajda, which comes via Russia from China ; it costs ten 
rupees and is very fine-flavoured, and it is said that a sea-voyage injures it. 
The SanJta tea goes from China to Russia by a direct road, avoiding Yarkund, 
as by being packed op in small canisters it will not bear export by the moun- 
tainous route, and by coming liere from Orenburga it thus attains a very high 
price : the tca^trade is immense. We first saw louf-sugar at Khulm, and it is 
the same as we have at home. Many people in Bokhara wear watches, all of 
London mechauism. In the bazar, we sec tea-urns with the red hot iron in the 
middle to keep the water warm, and many things remind us ot Europe. 

“We have tried horse’s flesh, and having beef all the same time, we gave 
the preference to the former ; but whatever Elphinstone says about horse’s 
flesh being the food of any part of the people, it is at least very rare, and beef 
is far from frequent, 

“ The climate is warmer than is agreeable; in fact it is sultry, but dry and 
otherwise delicious, the sun shining out his entire course and not a cloud in 
the air. The nights are generally cool, but we find sleeping in the air neces- 
sary for comfort ; the usual range of the temperature outside is from to 
103*^, rising to 106° in the streets : we loathe the air in a room heated to 96° 
and even 1 1 0°, and although sitting quietly we feel it rather disagreeable ; but 
in so arid a climate, the sensation is less oppressive at this degree of tempe- 
rature than at 80° in India, at the same season. The most .singular part of the 
climate is the Intense cold of winter, which freezes such a stream as the Oxus. 
The blocks of solid ice in the bazars here, indicate the severity of the weather, 
and can only be explained by the extreme dryness of the air.” 

“ Bokhara, 15tb Jul) 1832.” 
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THE SECRET. 

When I was a jaaior employed in the vicinity of Berar, amongst other 
native oddities, — I was fond of searching for ooriosities of all kinds,—! 
met with a strange sort of a man, who had something to do, but 1 could 
never understand what, at the court of the Bhonslah. This man seemed a 
being tut generis completely, —the only one of his race, llis features were 
like those of a European, but his complexion was as dark as that of a 
native, though it seemed to want its peculiar tinge. He professed to be 
a Musulman, and conformed to all the outward forms of the Muhammedaii 
creed, but he scrupled not to rklicule many of their dogmas, fele avowed 
his belief in some of the Hindu tenets, — such as abstinence from flesh, and 
the metempsychosis. He once told me he was in no hasle lo die, for he 
expected to inhabit, in his next siagc of existence, the carcass of a tiger. 1 
used to court this man's conversation a good deal, for there was always some- 
thing piquant and wild about it. I remember pressing him to tell me his 
liistory. He began very readily by stating that his great-great-grandfatber 
was a Chinese, who, upon an invasion, was carried into Mongolia, and 
fled lo the north of Persia, where he manted a Toorkea woman. He had 
a large family ; the eldest son went to Russia and married an Armenian at 
Moscow. One of his sons went on a Russiafl Voyage of discoveiy to the 
northern coast of America, and settled there to collect furs and skins. He 
got into a deadly quarrel with the savages, And was offered the alternative 
of either being tortured to death and eaten, or of marrying a woman of the 
tribe, and becoming one of them : he chose the latter, and received the 
hand of the handsomest (alias the ugliest) of their squaws. By this lady he 
was blessed with a numerous progeny, so frightful that he could not Iiear 
the look of tiiciii ; and so, selecting the Icost hideous, he left the rest to tlic 
care of his wile, and got back to Russia, where he travelled to his patri- 
monial seat in Persia. ** His son,*’ he continued, ^ by his ugliness, won 
the affections of the wife of an English soldier, who had run away from her 
husband, who had run away from Bombay, and 1 was the only pledge of 
their tender affection ; so tliat you find I have a sti ange mixture of blood 
in my veins.” 

I could not regard this account, of course, as a genuine bistoiy ; and it 
only made me more curious to penetrate the mystery of the relator. But 
he was too cautious ; and if 1 inquired of his native acquaintance, 1 
always received a different account, though each aflirmed it was the true 
one. 

It was evident to me that this man was superior to what he would be 
thought; that he was familiar with European science and topics, and had a 
sovereign contempt for the civilization to which he nominally belonged. It 
was plaid to me, too, tliat something preyed upon his mind, which he would 
fain be rid of. I tried to gain liis confidence. At first, my Attempts seemed 
to put him on his guard ; but by degrees be appeared rather to covet my 
society, and my gentle probing gave him no uneasiness. 
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This man was taken suddenly ill with a country-fever, lie sent for tnc. 
I saw his days were numbered. He knew it. Beckoning to me to kneel 
beside his charpoy, he paused for a moment, as if to collect moral as well 
■as physical strength for the effort he was about to make, and then whispered 
distinctly in my astonished ear : " I am » * * * a well-known 
English name. “ 1 am the murderer of • * * 

This horrid truth was not entrusted to me as a secret ; but it ought now 
to remain so. — MS. Memoirs of a Civilian. 


MR. ROYLE’S ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BOTANY OF THE 
HIMALAYA.* 

This important work has reached us too late to enable us to give more than 
a mere notice of it; we intend, at a future opportunity, to examine it with the 
care which it evidently deserves. 

Much as has been done lately towards illustrating the natural history of our 
Indian provinces, some of the most important points connected with which, 
such as the influence of climate upon animal and vegetable forms, the geolo- 
gical structure of the mountain ranges, and the atmospheric phenomena of 
those elevated regions, — still remained to be collected in one general and 
comprehensive view. The long residence of the author in the [>lains of Saha- 
runpore, and among the hills at the elevation of 7*500 feet, gave him peculiar 
facilities for investigating such points, and accordingly it is to these interesting 
.subjects, as well as to Botany and Zoology, that Mr. Roylc has turned his 
attention ; and we may now congratulate the public on a great blank in the 
physical geography of India being satisfactorily filled up. We have only room 
to add, that the plates arc remarkably good, and that the general cxcculion 
of the work reflects much credit upon both author and artists. 


CLERGY IN INDIA.! 

An Account of tlic Salaiics ond Allowances paid by tbc Government in India at each 
of tlic rreudciuics fur tliu support of Clergy and Places of Worship, in 1830-31 ; vix. 


Bengal : 

Episco|uiI 

Scotch Church 

20,451 


irfadrna 

Uoinau Catliolic Church .... 

Episcopal 

Scotch Church 


4,50,327 

Bombay : 

llomaii Catholic Church .... 

Episcopal 

Scotch Churcl 

Roman Catholic Church .... 

Bomb. Rs. 1,78,578 

2,24,082 


2,00,260 


Total Rupees 8,74,669 

or about £’85,000 

* lIliiKlralions (if (V.r Botany anil cithoi brant litsnf tlic Natural llUtory of the Illinalaysn Mountain! : 
anil of the Flora of l'«i,hmMre.-fly J. Forlns Rovk, Emi-. F.L.b, and O.S., M.R.A.S., Ac. 
t Ordered lo In- lumteil fiili August 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Asiatic Society of Calcutta . — At the meeting of this Society, on the :30th 
February, Mr. G. Swinton in the chair, the secretary stated that Mr. Wilson, 
previous to his departure, had reported to Government the completion of Mr. 
Csoina de Koros* Tibetan Grammar and Dictionary, and had offered to take 
the manuscripts to England for publication, but that the vice-president in 
council being of opinion that the works might more appropriately be publ’ished 
in this country, under Mr. Csoma's own eye, Mr. Wilson had made them ovei 
to the Society : he had therefore followed up the subject by a second applica- 
tion to Government on the 30th January, to which a reply had just been 
received, stating that the Governor-general in Council will be happy to defray 
the expense of publishing the work, and that, as it is obviously desirable that 
the work should have the benefit of the learned author's superintendence 
during its progress through the press, his Lordship In Council trusts that it 
may be entered upon immediately. 

The secretary stated that arrangements had accordingly been made with the 
Baptist Mission Press to commence upon the Tibetan Grammar and Dictionary 
immediately* 

Read a letter from Mr. Swinton on the subject of the garjan, or wood-oil, 
procured in the forests of the Tiimsserim provinces. 

This oil is in general use among the natives for mixing with colours, and ia 
chiefly imported from Chittagong ; but it would appear, on Major Burney's 
authority, to be still more abundantly produced in the Tavoy district, and at 
much less cost ; the bazar price in Calcutta averaging about nine or ten rupees 
per maund, whereas at Tavoy it may be procured at about one-fourth that 
price. Both in India and in England it has been found to be a good substitute 
for linseed oil for outside work, especially in light colours, being worth foi^'^ 
this purpose about ;£ 12 to ^15 per ton. Mr. Dowie, a currier of Edinburgh, 
read a paper before the Edinburgh Society of Arts on the mode of applying 
this vegetable oil alone, or mixed with tallow, to the preparation of leather 
for shoes, and he considers it as far preferable to fish oil. This application is 
quite new, and at Mr. Swinton's suggestions some similar trials have since 
been made in Calcutta, by Mackenzie and Macfarlun, with success. The 
leather absorbs a great deal of the oil, and the speciu.ens presented to the 
Society appear to be very soft and tough. 

Major Burney describes the tree whence the garjan oil is extracted as form- 
ing large forests in Tavoy, growing to a great height and size; its native name 
is kaniyen. The ffag-staif at Moulmein, ninety-two feet high, is formed of a 
single kaniyen tree. Mi. Maingy says that the oil is much improved by boil- 
ing, which gives it drying properties; he has often used it for boats, and has 
found it excellent in preparing tarpauling. The inhabitants of Tavoy and 
Mergui do not burn earth-oil like other Burmese, but torches made of this 
V ood-oil and touch-wood. The imports into Calcutta for the last three years 
were as follows : 

In 1829-30 Br. mds. 759 average price, 7 8. 

1830- 31 914 t 4. 

1831- 32 1,708 7 2. 

Read a letter from Lieut. A. Burnes, dated Bombay 26th Jan., announcing 
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that he had despatched for the Society some Bactrian coins, collected in his 
recent journey to the Oxna. 

Specimens of copper ore from Nellore were presented on die part of Mr. 
Kerr. The mines appear to lie to the northward of the Pennar river, 86 miles 
N.N.W. of Nellore, and 37 W. from the sea, near a village called Ganypentain 
Arrowsmith*s map. The copper ore prevails over a considerable tract of 
country ; it consists of malachite, and of black anhydrous oxide of copper, 
with red and yellow ochre imbedded in micaceous schist. Mr. Kerr points 
out that the ore differs from the English coppers essentially, In being free from 
iron pyrites and other deteriorating ingredients, as lead, antimony, sulphur, 
&G., which make that ore difficult to purify, whereas the Nellore ore becomes 
quite pure by simple smelting. The specimen of reduced metal sent with the 
ores is of a very fine colour and highly malleable. Dr. Thompson, twenty 
years ago, analyzed the ore, and found it to contain, 


Carbonic acid lfi‘8 

Black oxide copper 607.i 

Hed oxide iron 19*4 

Silica and loss 3*05 


100 

Four^different varieties examined by the secretary contained from thirteen 
to forty-seven per cent, of red oxide of iron and silex. The appearance of the 
ore seems to promise ample success to those who have engaged in the working 
of these mines. 

After the business of the evening was concluded, Mr. W. Macnaghilfen 
begged to remind the meeting that this might be the last occasion in which 
they would enjoy the society of the gentleman who now occupied the cfiair in 
this country, nay perhaps for ever ! He had seen his friend in the morning 
overwhelmed with the fatigues of preparation for embarkation on the morrow, 
and little thought it possible for him to attend to other engagements ; but his 
'ardent zeal for the cause of literature and science had urged him to devote the 
very last moment of his residence in tlii.s land to the institution with which he 
had been connected so long. For the affection and interest thus manifested to 
the lust, the gratitude of himself and of his brother members was most due, 
and for the modesty which had marked his services to the Society, and which 
alone had prevented his rising long since to the highest dignity it could bestow. 
From the time of his quitting college, Mr. Swinton had been distinguished as 
an orientalist, and his unimpeachable conduct had marked him as one of the 
brightest ornaments of the civil service. Mr. Swinton, be knew, would wish 
him to spare such ciilogium in his presence, but it would be unjust in him and 
in the Society to allow their associate to quit them without testifying their 
anxious solicitude for his safe and happy return to his native land. 

Mr. Swinton returned thanks for this expression of feeling on the part of his 
associates, which he attributed rather to their partiality than to his merits. 
He had always felt the warmest interest in the Society, and had endeavoured 
to contribute to its success whenever an opportunity occurred. He could but 
n«w for the last time tender his sinccrest wish for its lasting fame and prospe- 
rity, and once more returning his best thanks, he bade them farewcll.-^ottrn. 
Aiial. Soc. 

Society of Natural History of the MmrrtViur.— From an excellent analysis of 
the labours of this Society, for the years 1830, 1831, and 1839, drawn up by 
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tbt iecretary» M. JuUen DeBjjUjdins^ we are enabled to lay before our readers 
the following outline of its origin and operations. 

After various preliminary attempts to establish a scientific society in the 
colony^ on the 11th August some gentlemen, who cultivated natural 
history, were invited by Mr* Chas. Telfmr to assemble at his house, where he 
proposed to them the formation of an association, which received the name of 
** the Society of Natural History of the Isle of Mauritius/* The members, 
twenty-nine in number, elected Mr. Telfair president, Messrs. Delisse and 
Bojer vice-presidents, and M. Desjardins secretary. The Society held its 
first meeting on the 24th August (the anniversary of the birth of Baron 
Cuvier), and the ensuing meetings montlily. The rules, consisting of thirt}'- 
ninc articles, were founded upon those of the Society of Natural History of 
Paris. The meetings were held at the house of Mr. Telfair, till Sir Chfuies 
Colville, the governor, gave an apartment in the Royal College of Port Louis 
for that purpose. 

At the opening meeting, a discourse was delivered by the president and 
another by M. Bouton ; the former developing those philosophical views and 
that ardour in the cause of science for which Mr. Telfair is eminent. 

At the end of the first year, the number of members had increased to thirty- 
nine; audits funds consisted of 300 piastres, the contribution of the members. 
The second year (1831), the number of members was forty- two resident and 
twenty-eight foreign corresponding. In the year 1 832, a long interruption of 
the meetings took place ; the Society, owing to the political state of the colony, 
not having assembled for six months prior to the imniveri^nry meeting of that 
year. It has since, however, we collect, resumed its periodical meetings. 

In the year 1832, the class of natural history established at the Royal 
College was abolished ; a circumstance which induced the president and mem- 
bers of this Society to endeavour to supply the want of that institution by 
their own counsel and instruction. ** More fortunate than some amongst us,'* 
observes M. Desjardins, ** the youth of this island, aided by the members of 
this Society, may advance with more certainty along the difficult and some- 
times repulsive paths which present themselves to those who desire to follow 
the noble career of the sciences." He remarks a fact, which has probably 
occurred to many who have not drawn from it the same just conclusion, 
namely, “ the innate taste in most children to collect flowers and ferns, and to 
try to preserve tliem, as well as butterflies, very often to the detriment of 
their books, which retain long afterwards the marks of these collections, made 
without discernment and from an ill-developed instin'^'l : which proves that the 
productions of nature posse.s8 attractions for all.** As an encouragement to 
youthful students, the Society last year offered, besides other prizes, a gold 
medal for the largest collection of new objects of natural history accompanied 
by drawings and detailed descriptions. 

The analysis of the Society’s labours is arranged by the secretary scientifi- 
cally under the various heads ; but as wc can notice only the most striking, we 
shall take the articles a.s they occur. 

M. Desjardins has furnished a description of a cavern in the Quarter de la 
Rividre du Rempart. This chasm, or sinking of an inferior stratum of the 
soil, is perhaps improperly termed a cavern, though it has most of the 
characters of one. It has two outlets, and the base contains n cavity filled 
with a beautiful current of water. It is 240 feet long. The same member 
has also described the little Isle of Amber so well known to the readers of 
Paid and Virginia; he has treated not only of its geognostic but its zoological 
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and M|etable hutory, and has controverted the assertion of M. Le Gentil, 
)}y showing that it is not of madrepore formation, but volcanic, like Mauri- 

tSnd. L. Bouton read a memoir, in which he showed that the Grand Basin, a 
hbdy of .watibr situated in the midst of forests, at a height of 250 toises (1,600 
feet) abOt^ the level of the sea, is the crater of an extinct volcano. 

In botany, M. Bojer, professor of this science at the Royal College, has 
made numerous acquisitions. Amongst others, he has ascertained more than 
seventy varieties of the mango tree, mar^ifera Indica. M. L. Bouton has 
pointed out a variety of errors in M. Lesson's chapter in the zoological chart 
of the Voyage du Coquiile, relative to the botany of the island. The same 
member has shown that the Flora of Mauritius offers more analogy with the 
continent of Africa (next to the island) than with the Indian archipelago. 

In zoology, M. Desjardins has described the twenty-six species of mammiferi 
inhabiting Mauritius, of which twelve only are wild ; M. Bojer, Dr. Lyall, and 
the Rev. Mr. Freeman, have described most of this island, as well as many 
from Madagascar, the natural history of which is but little known. In the 
other branches of this department various papers have been read, of which the 
analysis gives briefly the results. 

With a view of making the curiosities of the island known, M. Desjardins 
drew up a detailed description of two places of .some importance on the 
southern coast, in the Quarter of Grand Port. One is the Trou Gaiety 
remarkable for a natural bridge formed by a mass of basalt, and which presents 
two butments, a pier, and two arche.s, beneath which the sea, which is not 
restrained by any reef, rushes with violence, and falls into a basin the walls of 
which are of the same nature as the bridge. The other, called the Souffieur 
or Montagne Chaour, is a rock detached from the coast, \i hich in this part of 
the island is every where very steep. It resembles a bastion projecting into 
the sea, and is pierced with two natural openings, through which the waves 
rush from seaward to escape in the form of a plentiful shower towards the 
adjoining shore, the nature of which it has, os it were, changed by encrusting 
it with a calcareous deposit, which the water holds in solution. 

“A science, or if you prefer it, an art," observes the sccrctar}, which is 
in a manner inherent in the country, since no where else, I imagine, is it men- 
tioned, and which, practised in this island for more than fifty years, has been 
the wonder of some and the amu.scmrnt of many others, — naiucopy, in short, — 
a term which has been invented in Europe to express those visions, of which 
we have heard so much said here,— has been treated of in our Society by our 
president, Mr. 'i'elfuir, who, from some hints from our colleague, Mr. Richard 
Barry, took up the subject, and with the sagacity and talent which we all know 
he possesses, has clearly demonstrated that this pretended art is a mere 
chimera, which has imputed upon the very persons who pretended to have 
discovered it. If fact, it ought to be a matter of astonishment that an optical 
effect, which was not remarked by Lc Gcntil, La Cuillc, Pingre, Rochon, 
D'Apres, Borda, Thomp.son, Lislct-GcotTroy, Frcycinet, and, still more recently, 
was not perceived by Capt. Dumont D'Urville, who hud several conferences on 
tips subject with M. Feuillufe, the Coryphmus of thc.se visionaries,— should 
have been discovered by two or three persons ulmqst destitute of science, and 
whose aspect is so grotesque that it never fails to excite laughter; not that I 
mean by this that they are deficient in the qualities which constitute men of 
integrity.** 

M. Sauzier has furnished an account of the phenomena observed at the 
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eniptitftt iIm df Sdurlion, in July 1891. From this 14th iSt thai^ 

iMmdH the great road and interrupted the conimunt^V 

tioD. on On,' tbd'iMfSiii the current, which in some plades was 35 to 40 m^rea 
Act) wide, fell kite the sea by three different branches, of about 
a yard only in i^lh. Having encountered in its progress a small excavation 
a few yards deep, and from twenty to twenty-five feet long, and the same 
Width, it loon filled it, taking then a new direction. In one part, it forced a 
passage through a forest, burning the trees in its progress. In about ten days 
tlie surface of the lava was sufficiently hard and cool to walk upon. “ It 
appears certain that it was not by the Dolomieii crater, one of the three 
principal mouths of the Grand Payt Brule, nor by Jouvencourt crater, situated 
a Uttie beyond the ravines of Boia Blanc, that this flow escaped, but from a 
new crater formed on the flank of the mountain.*' The current was thirty 
days in flowing about three miles. Another larger current, on the 15th 
August, took nearly the same route; and in Marcli 1832, the volcano again 
threw out flames, and two currents issuing from the same point took their 
course to the sea, where they were three miles apart. 

M. Lidnard, sen., £. Li6nard, J. Lienard, and Deijardins have described 
several new species of fishes. The latter member has also described some 
species of UheUuleB, 

The exertions of this society in the cause of science arc mo.st creditable.'’ 

VARIETIES. 

A Fisit to Hurdwar . — It happened that duty or pleasure, whichever the 
reader may please to suppose it, called me to the northern parts of the Doab 
during the month of April 1832. I had hitherto travelled in quietness, and 
my morning’s ride was only enlivened by the occasional cull of the black par- 
tridge, or the sudden appearance of a herd of antelopes stretching their graceful 
limbs in all the consciousness of perfect security ; but now I fell into the main 
road to Hurdwar, and the mirthful, but noisy bands of travellers proceeding 
thither, brought to my recollection that the anniversary of the great fair was 
now about to be celebrated. Curiosity tempted me to follow the tide, and I 
soon found myself pitched under a magnificent tope near the village of Kiirkiil. 
The site of my encampment was rather too near the main road to be pleasant, 
but I exchanged my quietness for the enjoyment of the extraordinary scene 
which presented itself. From the earliest dawn till misty twilight, a constant 
stream of travellers poured in; the variety of costume, equipage, and even cast 
of countenance and bearing, created a never-failing .scone of amusement; and 
these, when collected in groups, presented studies worthy of our most cele- 
brated artists. I particularly admired the noble appearance of the Seik tribe, 
whose most striking features are the eagle eye, the aquiline nose and long curl- 
ing beard. Their principal sirdars were generally attended by a large band of 
irregular horsemen, armed with matchlock, tulwar, and shield. They have not 
the credit of being a courageous tribe ; and unskilled as I am in military mat- 
ters, I should be inclined to think that these straggling bodies were more pic- 
turesque in appearance than formidable in reality. The Patans are another 
curious tribe, differing essentially from the Rajpoots and other nearer neigh- 
bours. They seem to be a fine, muscular, hardy race, and their manners are 
very independent, free from all that servility so disgusting to an Englishman. 
It may be asked, did none of the softer sex mingle in the crowd ? Yes, fair 
reader, many thousands; but I cannot say much in favour of their accomplish- 
fiients, or outward appearance. In such an assemblage, and on such an occa- 
y/s/W.Jowr.N.S.V()L.12.No.l(J. S 
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sioil,4r naturally expected to have found the eastern maiden, in all her witchery 
^j^oUth and simplicity, chaunting in melodious concert her native hymns and 
ihadrigals ! Conceive my disappointment when I was credibly informed that 
those atrocious bands of screaming dowagers, which awoke me every morning 
with their discordant notes, were the only samples of the female community 
that would bless my eyes whilst at Hiirdwnr ! 

Gladly would I turn from these to more pleasing objects. I was struck with 
the ceaseless strings of camels and b^lees (light covered carts drawn by oxen)i 
and in which no doubt all the youth and beauty of these eastern regions lay 
snugly concealed from the impertinent eyes of the Sahib Log. Mixed with 
tliese-would arrive, here and there, the noble steeds of the ea8t,m. Dekhanee, 
Tunglee, Tazee, Cnttywar, and other renowned castes, all as quiet as lambs, 
bold as lions, of the highest blood, and with every other perfection Some 
were certainly superb animals, and those most highly prized by their musters 
were caparisoned in the finest shawls ; silver rings and bells adorned their 
nostrihs, wliilat they flourished their tails in all the glory of red paint and silk 
tassels. 

Such were the scenes and groups that daily, nay hourly, presented them- 
selves. I visited of course the buildings and natural curiosities of the place ; 
explored the faquecr’s temple, elbowed my way to the grand bathing ghaut, 
and cfliiibcd to the summit of the Cliandncc Pehar, or silver mountain. In 
the course of my rambies through the various parts of the town, I came one 
evening to the nunghcc bazaar, frequented by swarms of fakcers, and their 
nearest representative, the grey monkey. The former hideous objects I had 
often met, covcrcil with allies, and uttering their plaintive howl, ahoo, ahoo! 
Here I found them all congregating on their chiboutras (raised platforms), 
preparing for their evening devotions. Having satisfied my curiosity, I was 
hurrying through the place, when 1 found myself oppiesscd by sudden fuiiit- 
ness. 1 lost no time in iiinkiug a request for o drauglit of water to a vener- 
able-looking old man comfortably smoking hiskullean at the door of his liumbic 
dwelling. ** If the suhih,’* said he ** will rest iiiniself on the mat lying on 
the cliihoutra, 1 will bring him water.” lie wa« us good as his word, and 
being pleased with the manners of the old man, I entered into conversation 
with him. He commenced with telling me how grateful all the pilgrims and 
travellers were for the considerate attention shewn to tbeir convenience by the 
Government, in the formation of a fine broad and level road, extending fur 
many miles ; and that their daily prayers were oflered up for the prosperity of 
the compantj sahib. We had lieen engaged on topics of this kind for some time, 
when my attention was called to the contrasted appearance of two young seiks 
who passed close to us. One, dressed in the simple finery of his tribe, walked 
by with a bold fearless step ; whilst the neglected upparcl and caro-wom face 
of the other denoted a mind ill nt ease, and careless of the opinion of the 
world. They seemed bosom friends, and the latter, as they passed by, lifted 
up his sorrowful eyes, and made a graceful salaam to the patriarch with whom 
1 had HO lately formed acquaintance. It was evident that they came from the 
same part of the country, perhaps from the same village, and curiosity prompted 
;Bie to enquire a few particulars concerning the young man whose appearance 
bad so much interested me. “ Ah poor yoiitli^’ replied the old man, ** bis 
story is a sad one, tliough in some degree perhaps not uncommon ; never- 
theless, if the btihili vvilj have patience, I will endeavour to relate it in a few 
words. 

“ Your conjecture,” he continued, is right ; we come from the aaine 
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tillage and arc near neighboura. The name of thia young man is Haip Dyal ; 
his father was a wealthy and respected zemhidar, and dying a few months ago, 
left all his property to this his only son. He was formerly the most sprightly 
of our village youths, and none could surpass him in any feat of strength or 
agility. Could, then, the heart of our fairest maiden, the lovely Piaree, remain 
insensible to the external graces and far-famed accomplishments of the be^t 
W'rcstler, the most expert swordsman, and altogether the best looking young 
man for many miles round ? Besides all this, they had been brought up toge- 
ther from infancy, and though the Indian custom detains the ripening beauty 
a prisoner during the day, she often contrived to meet the playfellow of her 
childhood, when all but themselves were courting repose on their bumble 
pallets. Both perceived the increasing grnces of the other, and in due time 
the lamp of friendship became supplied by the pure and sacred oil of love. 
They loved and were beloved, and none envied the wcll-inatched pair. The 
huher of the miiidcn, by name Cossiiiauth, had been in formgr years a rich 
man and esteemed hy his neighhonrs ; of late, a succession of disasters had 
compelled him to mortgage the greater part of his lands, and had materially 
Loured his disposition. Latterly, his frequent absence from the village had 
been noticed, and some of those amongst ns experienced in the ways of the 
world began to form suspicions that he did not earn his subsistence altoge- 
ther by honest means. He had hitherto raised no objection to the intimacy 
t'xisting between his daughter and Ham D^'al ; indeed, he anticipated that the 
latter would he a fitting instrument in his hands to recover some of his lost 
wealth. It was one evening, in Jic hottest season of the year, that these two 
met under the shade of an extensive mango tope, a short distance from the 
village. Cossiiiauth, without waiting fur the youthful lover’s narrative of his 
attachment and hopes, commenced the subject himself in the following manner : 

“ * The story of your attachment to my daughter, related hy every tongue, 
has found ready credence in my heart. 1 know how to esteem the beauty and 
accomplishments of iny child, and would gladly embrace you as my sundn- 
law. Only swear to aid me in one enterprize I have planned, and ere the 
luoon be a week older, her soft rays shall shine upon your nuptials. The risk 
is small, and I know you too well to suppose that you would not encounter 
far greater dangers for the sake of so fair a prize.’ After looking carefully 
around to guard against intrusion, he thus disclosed his views. ' You might 
have observed that yesterday evening an old mohajun (merchant) alighted from 
his poney at the door of my house, and after a short rest started ogain on his 
journey. I hud received information that he carried valuables to a great 
amount about his person, and these reports were coniirmed by his unwilling- 
ness to divest himself of his turban and kumurbund (girdle) when I pressed 
him to lie down on my bed. The old miser cannot have many days to live, 
and these his hidden stores would be much better employed in redeeming my 
paternal fields than in accumulating the heap of bis ill-gotten wealth. I 
have therefore determined, with your assistance, to way-lay him near a certain 
village, now in ruins; two well-directed strokes of our tulwars will be suffi- 
cient for himself and his attendant; a neighbouring well can receive their 
bodies, and the spoil we will bury in some adjacent spot till the story be for- 
gotten. But— what! you ^cm agitated! — will you not assist me?* The 
poor youA, who had listened with amazement to this diabolical speech, and 
who could scarcely, at the conclusion of it, believe that the other had gpven 
utterance to his real feelings, looked up into the face of the tempter if there 
be might read his innermost thoughts. One glance was sufificieut to convince 
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him that his resolution wss fixed ; that the stamp of villainy was thcra 
deq>ly branded. Much a& his noble and sensitive mind shuddered at the bare 
suppoidtion of so cold blooded a murder, he summoned all his resolution to 
venture tiMs brief question : * And are these the only terms on which 1 am to 
become the husband of Piaree ?* 

** * You have said it : these are my conditions.’ 

* Then, monster, know that deep-rooted as is my love for your daughter, 

1 would sooner behold her a corpse at my feet than become the son-in-law of 
an assassin. Would my blood-stained clothes be an appropriate nuptial dress ? 
And could you not find some more fitting associate for your infamous de- 
signs?’ 

** ’No,’ replied the calculating villain, who could ill conceal bis disappoint 
inent in this sarcastic answer. * I selected you as possessing the most eater- 
prizing spirit amongst your compeers : but it seems I have been umtaken !— > 
that virtuous indignation, truly, is well assumed to conceal the apprehensions 
of a boasting coward.* It was with difficulty that the young iniia could 
restrain himself from taking hasty vengeance for this ill-merited and oppro- 
brious language ; lie succeeded, however, in tearing himself away from the spot 
without uttering anotiier word. His first impulse was to follow the unsus- 
pecting traveller, and advise him to adopt some other route than that he in- 
tended.^ This he effected witiiout incurring suspicion as to the cause of this 
disinterested act, and then cainc to relate his sorrows to me and request my 
counsel. 1 need not tell you that the door of lutercourae between the twu 
families was immediately closed : the cITect you have already seen on one of 
the parties. These occurrences took pLtce a few months ago ; the betrothed 
girl has accompanied her father hither to bathe in the Holy River, on the aus- 
picious day. My young friend followed them in disguise through a tedious 
march, and has discovered their present residence. The companion whom 
you saw walking with him to*dny is my son, and 1 have reasons for believing that 
they will contrive some plan, by which the despuring lovers may obtain an 
interview.” 

The old man told this story with much simple pathos, and 1 returned to my 
lent but to dream of Seik lovers, bags of rupees, dacoity, and bloodshed ! 

A few days aflcr this, 1 was .seated on an elephant, in the middle of the 
river, facing the grand ghat, waiting till the first sound of the gong should 
announce that the propitious hour for bathing hod arrived. The moment 
came, and the first rush to the sacred stream was the most tremendous thing 
I ever witnessed ; men, women, and even children, were seen battling their 
way down the fliglit of steps with the roost headlong precipitation ; none 
could delay fur a moinciit, and so hopeless was the attempt to return by the 
same road, that the bathers were obliged to make the best of their way to the 
opposite bank of the river, and rccross lower down the stream. From the 
horrible diii raised by such a ma.ss of people collected in one narrow road, a 
spectator might have been led to suppose that many would have lost their 
lives ; but from tlic excellent arrangements made no accident of any kUd 
occurred. In the evening of this eventful day, 1 sought out my old friend 
who communicated the short narrative 1 have already given; I found him 
preparing for his departure from the busy scene, Igiving accomplished the ob- 
ject of his pilgrimage. My first question naturally enough related to tho 
young man, whose story had so much interested me. ” I was right,” said he» 
whilst a benevolent smile lighted up bis withered features ; “ 1 knew some phuft 
was hatching, and to-day it has hecu fully developed. Ram Dyal, togetbar 
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with my son and other trusty companions, posted tbciDsehres, at an early hour 
this morning, near the corner of a street leading to the bathing-place. Being 
protected, from the pressure of the crowd 1^ the comer of a frie^iy wall, 
they kept their ground most patiently, till Cossinauth and his famil/'pl$r» seen " 
passing by to the ghat; with the rapidity of lightning the former was seized, 
and thrust into a small chamber cut out of the solid rock and lately occupied 
by a faqueer; whilst the remaining associates, collecting around the uffrighted 
girl, carried her safely through the crowd to the other hank of the river : once 
there, the spirited lover threw off his disguise, and little eloquence was want- 
iiig to convince his recovered mistress that he had acted for the happiness of 
both. A favourite horse was waiting impatiently for his precious burden, and 
by this time the re-united couple are beyond all reach of pursuit.*' ** And 
what," enquired I, “ is to become of the newIy-madc fiither-in-law ? How 
was it that nobody rescued him from the violence offered to him this morn-* 
iiig; and is he to be starved to death in his unexpected prison?" " Ob, 
1 ) 0 ," replied he, “ my son tells me he is to bo released this evening, when all 
ilanger from his liberation is at an end ; and us for his rescue this morning, the 
noise was too great to allow the voice of any one man to be heard above the 
noise of the surrounding thousands." “ But where," 1 asked, " are the young 
couple to take up their residence? they cannot return to their native village ! " 

Every requisite preparation has been made, you may be cei lain ; they are on 
their way to a distant bustee (village) where I have friends and relations : in 
the mean time 1 have taken the bridegroom's land on a lease, and will give 
him due notice when his villain of .i father-in-law shall cither be gathered to bis 
fathers, or otherwise disposed of ! " 

** Ah, I perceive you had a greater share in the plot than I at first suspect- 
ed ; but nevertheless, my good friend, it appears to me a somewhat dvburdmty 
(forcible) way of making love ! I do not know what the fair ladies of my 
country would say to it 1" 

" 1 have very little doubt," he rejoined, " but that women have the same 
hearts and ideas on this subject in all parts of the world ! I'll be bound that 
tlic young bride is by this time perfectly contented with her lot — like most 
others, she is satisfied with the reiult^ without caring by what means it might 
have been efTccted !"— (Wcu«a Lii. Gos. 
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'Devcav Prise Money.* 

Letter from the Trustees (f the Dkccak Prize Money, to GcoaciR Hahrisok. Esq, 
SiR: London, 18th July 1825. 

Since our report to their lordships of Uie 22d June, wo have reviewed the acoounts 
on whidi wc founded our recommendation to their lordships on tlie 1 4th Januwy 1825^ 
in which we recommended that certain sums therein mentioned sliould be claimed by 
their lordships from tlic East- India Company as booty. The result of tliis revievato 
ns follows 

The Eost-Indis Company have, in the account of the 8th December 1824, given 
credit for 1,21,241 rupees on account of die Kat^war tribute. It appears by the po- 
litical letter from Bombay, dated the 20th March 1824, that the sum actually reodved 
was 3,91,241. The difference, or the sum of 2,70,000, roraains due fWnn the JBtab* 
India Company to the Crown, and in our opinion ought to be claimed by the Grown y 

* llctiunu to several orders of the House of Commou, ordered to be printed 20tfa Jtdy and Stb 
August. 
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and we doubt not the claim will be admitted l)y the EasU India Company. Tlie Mme 
letter contains a statement of the account of the Feisbwah’s sliare of die Katty war 
tribute ; from which it appears diat there is a balance uncollected, amounting to lls. 


8,39,61 


It is^ule clear that the EasUlndia Company cannot be called upon to pay balances 
which their oflScers have not collected ; and it is reasonable that there should be a limit 
to the period in which (bis description of demand on the part of the Crown can be 
made upon the Company. In recommending to their lordships to claim this sum of 
money on the part of his Majesty, we heg leave to suggest to dieir lordtihips, tliat their 
lordships should fix a period within wtiich, if this sum should not have been received 
by the Company’s oflicers, his Majesty should relinquish his claim to it. 

The same principle ought, in our opinion, to be applied to the following claims upon 
the East-lndia Company. 

It appears hy the statement No. 1, in die letter of die 4th June 1819, from the 
collector of Poonah to the secretary of the government of llombay, that there was due 
to the Peishwali's government, by sixteen {lersons, the sum of 39,38,400. By state* 
incnt No. 3, in the same letter, that there were outstanding debts, by sixty.aix persons, 
realizable, amounting to die sura of 55,34,9.57 ; and by statement No. 4, in the same 
letter, that eighleen persons had been called upon to pay in the sum of 18,33,9.50. 
Some of these debts were for arrears of rent of land, and it may reasonably be doubted 
whether such arrears can properly he deemed booty ; but with that exception, and under 
the limitation of time which we liave aliove recommended should he applied to die un- 
received* lialance of the Kutt}war tribute, we also recommend that their lordships 
should claim from the East-lndia Company such of these balances as may have been 
received hy their officers. 


We have the honour to be, &c„ 

WrLLiKOTOK, C. Arbutunot. 


r*i/»y of TaEASLBr Mikute, dated Juli/ 1H25. 

The Duke of Wellington, Lord Bexley, the King's Advocate, the Attorney Gc- 
neral and the Solicitor General, being present, and the Solicitor and King’s I’roctor 
being in attendance . my lords liavc under tiieir consideration the letter of the trustees 
of the Deccan Prize Money, dated the 23d June 183.5, relating to the olijectiuns and 
difficulties which have occurred to the trustees in proceeding to the distribution of the 
sums now held by the East-lndia Company, us booty nt the disposal of Uie Crown, 
in conformity with the principle laid down by the minute of this board of the 5th Fe- 
bruary 1833;* and also their letter of the I81I1 July, respecting certain further claims 
to be preferred against the Company. 

Upon a full consideration of the first of these papers, it appears evident to my lords 
that tlic circumstances under wliicli some of the most coiisiilerahle portions of the 
booty in question were captured, were imperfectly represented to this hoard in tiie pro- 
ceedings which were had before it in 1833, and upon which the minute above lefcrred 
to was chiefly grounded. They find it now established, hy the inquiries and reports of 
tlie trustees, that in tliose cases, viz at Nagpoor, Mahidpoor, and Poonah, in which my 
lords were led to believe that certain important captures were so far dtstinctly effected 
by particular divisions of the army, as to justify tlie claims of those divisions to share 
exclusively in the distribution of them, there was either no material capture at oil, as 
at Nagpoor ; or no booty actually realized, as at Mahidpoor ; or, Uiat the capture ef- 
fected, as at Poonah, was not distinctly attributable to the actions or operations of any 
particular corps or division, hut a coiisciiucncc of the successes obtained by tlie whole 
of tlie forces employed in that quarter. 

^ much, Uierefore, of their Minute of the 5tli February as related to the cepturcs 
effected, or supposed to have been effected, at Nagpoor, Maliidpoor, and Poonah, ap- 
pears to be rendered inapplicable by the information since laid before tliis board by the 
tiustces. 

It also appears, on reference to the scver.d letters of the trustees, and by the sUtc- 
* .‘^(se Attai. Juurn, Vol. xx> p. 59. 
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meiits of the Duke of Wclling^n to the board, as tlie result of a careful investigation 
of all Lite evidence brought before them, that of the whole of tlic booty hitherto claimed 
by the trustees, and admitted by the East. India Company to bo in their hands as such 
(m. about £650,00^)) a small portion only (about ;£l5O,OO0) consists of ca||tures ac- ^ 
tuully made and secured by tlie troops tliemselves, and that no sufficient I^Hlfonce has 
been as yet produced to the trustees to enable them to report exactly what particular 
body of troops has exclusive title to any material portion even of ihe booty ao realized ; 
while, on the other hand, it is clear that the divisions which contributed the most (o the 
success of the operations in the Deccan, viz those which were engaged at Nagpoor and 
at Mahidpoor, and even at Poonnli, could establish no claims, upon the principle of 
actual capture, for their services at those places. 

My lords therefore deem it necessary that, upon the more full and accurate informa- 
tion thu<! brought before them, they should give such fuiilier instructions to the trustees 
for the disiribiition of the booty as inny be more consistent with the facts of the ease as 
now esinblished. lint before they come to a hnul determination upon this new view of 
the subject, they tliiiik it expedient to lefer all the papers to tlie Kiiii;’s advocate, aiul to 
the attorney and solicitor-general, .iiid to call the sjiecial attention of those law officers 
to ceitain points on which my lordt dcsiie to receive their opinions ; utz. 

1st. With respect to the pro|ierty discovered at Nassuck . 

IMy lords desire to know whether, in their opinion, the circumstance of that trea- 
suic nut having been actually recovered until after the breaking up of the army of the 
Deccan, ought to affect the claim of the several divisions of that army to share in it, 
whose operations in the field had led to the abandonment of it b\ the Pcshwali ; and 
also, how far the claim of the Commandcr-in-clHef of the Dcccan army to share, as 
such, in the distribution of that treasure, may be affected by the same circumstance. 

2d. With respect to tlie treasure captured at Pooiiah, and assumed to have been at 
Raigliur at the time of the operations ng.iinst that place: 

My lords desire to leceive the opinions of the law officers, whether, in the distribu- 
tion of that booty, it should be assigned to tlie several divisions of the army of the Dec- 
can, togelliur willi any other divisions co-opcrating in the expulsion of the Peshwub, 
or to the corps exclusively engaged in the capture of Uaighur, or to the whole of the 
forces engaged in the war. And, in giving tlieir opinions on this point, my lords de- 
sire they will again advert to the time of the dissolution of tiic Dcrcnn army, with 
reference to the period of the capture of Uaighur, and state how far the claim of that 
army, and also of tlie Coimiiaiidcr.in-chicf of it, may he aflected thereby. 

3d. Witli respect to monies collected or secured by the Kast-lndia Company, in 
conseijiience of the result of the war: 

My lords desire to receive the opinion of the law officers, 1st. Whether monies 
advanced by the Pesliwuh for services not performed before the teiniination of the 
war, and afterwards refunded by the holders tliercof into the treasury of the East- 
Iiidi.s Company, as having been the property of the Pcshwali, arc to be considered 
as booty, and if so, bow to be distributed amongst the forces 2dly. Whether arrears 
of tribute to the Peshwali, collected for him by the East- India Company, deposited in 
their treasury as belonging to him, and detained by them in consequence of the events of 
the war, are to be considered ns booty, and if so, how to be distributed amongst the 
forces ? 

Copt/ of a MEMonAKnuM on. the subject of the Deccan Prize Money ; signed by the 
Duke of Wellinoton, and seat to the First Lord of the Treasury. 

Memorandum, September 10, 1825. 

When the Deccan Prize Case was under the consideration of the Lords of the Trea- 
sury in the year 1 823, it was stated by one party, and not disputed by tlie other, and 
understood by their lordships, that there w'as a very large booty at the disposition of 
his Majesty, taken by the troops at Poonab, at Nagpoor, and at Mahidpoor. The one 
party before tlieir lordships, Sir Thomas Hislop and the army of the Deccan, claimed 
the exclusive right to have this booty distributed among them ; the other party. Lord 
Hastings and the grand army, claimed to participate of this advantage. 

The first-mentioned party contended that there was no jtrevious concert or legal asso- 
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dation in the operations by which the booty in question was acquHred, and placed at 
the disposition oi his Majesty; nor any eo-operalian in these operations on the part of 
Lord Hastings or of the grand army, such as it is understood the law requires, in or> 
der to ahe a party a right to share which claims on the score of co-opcralion ; that 
the the D^an was a separate army, exclusively under the military command 

in chief of Sir Thomas Hisiop ; that he alone and eiclusively ordered the operations of 
fliat army ; that Lord Hastings, in his quality of Commaiider'iii-chief, had never 
given any command to Sir Thomas Hisiop ; and that all tlie orders conveyed to Sir 
*11100188 Hisiop Ity bis lordship, were given iu the exercise of his political power aa 
Cover nor>gcncral . 

It is not necessary to examine on which of these grounds the decision of the Trea- 
sury ortho 5th February 1R123 u'as founded: it might have been founded upon none 
of them. It is quite clear, however, that the parties were mistaken ; the one in tlieir 
statements, the other in their admissions of the existence of this booty, and of the 
sources from which and the mode in which such booty had been captured. 

It will lie slated in this paper what booty really docs exist at the disposition of the 
Crown, in const qiieiicc of the operations of the w‘ar in India in 1817, 1818; but in 
the mean time it is desirable to consider of the statements and arguments above referred 
to, in order to appi) tliein tu the booty which is really at the disposition of the Crown 
at the present moment. 

llie first point is, that there \i*as no previous concert or aisociatiun in the operations 
against the ;iou'<*rs, a« distinguished from the Ptndarccs. 

It is Aserted tliat Lord Hastings did not expect the hostilities which subsequently 
took place on tlie part of the Pcisliwali, the llajali of Nagpoor or of Holkur ; and 
this assertion is founded, not upon Lord Hastings' acts, or upon his omissions, or upon 
the general tenour of what he wrote upon tliis subject, but upon a few selected phrases 
found in diHerent parts of his corres|)ondence, expressing his sui prise rather at the 
mode in which the treachery had been carried into extention than that it existed. Lord 
Hastings was awaic in wimt light the Ptndarccs had been considered, and in what 
degree they had been encouraged by all the Maliratta powers to undertake their opera- 
tions in preceding years in tlic Company's territories; and he could not believe that he 
could effectually put down the jiredatory system, wdihoul exciting tlie jealousy, the ani- 
mosity, and eventually the hostility of Uicsc powers, if they should consider it pos- 
sible to manifest such hostility with advantage or without danger to tlicinselves. Lord 
Hastings did not, nor could not, foresee in what manner, at what time, or under what 
circumstances, this hostility would be manifested; and he adopted every measure in his 
power to frustrate and render such hostility harmless, by the dis{>iay and employment 
of the largest and most efficient force which the resources of his government could 
supply. 

But there is one measure adopted by Loid Hastings uliich manifests, in the clearest 
manner, that he did expect these hostilities on the part of the MahraUa powers ; and 
that was the nomination of Sir I'bomos Hisiop to command the troops in the Dcccan. 
These troops consisted of as follows : the Nugpoor Subsidiary Furce, under Lieut. 
Col. Adams ; the Hyderabad Subsidiary Force, under Col. Doveton ; the Puuiiah 
Subsidiary Force, under Col. Smith ; tlie Mysore Horse; the Hyderabad and Puonah 
Infantry, and other irregular troops, all of them iloin^diity, or they might liavc been 
appointed to do duty, with one or other of the subsidised corps of regular Irooijs; and 
lastly, a body of troops of the army of Fort St. George, detached from the territories 
under the government of Fori ^ George. These last might have been organised 
under the command of any officer whom his lordship might have selected for such com- 
qwtnd ; and the whole of the troops above mentioned might have moved to the Nerbud- 
dah in separate bodies, under the command of their several commanders, acting under 
instructions from Lord Hastings, with equal if not with greater facility than ^ey did 
move by the intervention of the command of Sir Tliomos Hisiop, in his capacity newly 
conferred upon him by the Governor-general In Council, of Commander-in-chief of 
the army of the Deccan. 
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lidt Lord Hastings saw that possibly, nay probably, it would l)C necessary to carry 
on operations with those troops previously to their arrival on the Nerhuddah, and to the 
period at « hich they should be in immediate and direct communication with himself 
and with the divisions of the grand army. He could not foresee what woul^^be the 
nature or the period of those operations ; and he therefore did that wliich, as s statesman 
and a general, he ought to have done; he appointed an officer to command the whole, 
and endowed him with full military and political powers and instructions to <ict ns cir- 
cumstances might require. His lordship manifested his foresiglit, as well as his wis- 
dom, in this arrangement; and, in point of fact, it occurred that Sir Tiiomas Hislop 
was under the necessity of using his military as u'cll as his political powers, in the tliree 
only instances in wliich, by possibility, they could be used in the interval between his 
march from the Company's territories, and his communication with Lord Hastings 
after ills arrival at the rendezvous upon the Kerbuildah. It is to be hoped that we shall 
hear no more of the want of foresight, and of previous concert and association, T!ie 
fact is, that every thing was foreseen, and we enjoy the fruits of this foresight*, as the 
only measures which could be an adequate remedy for the evils which might occur in 
tin* execution of this great and necessary cntoi prise were adopted. 

Secondly. Tn respect to co-operation. I mn one of those too much accustomed to 
c«timate the value of real militaiy co-operation to allow ary exnggerrtion upon this 
subject to enter my mind. I, besides, draw' a distinction between political and mili- 
tary co-operation ; and, as I understand the law*, which, however, I apprehend has 
been laid down only in reference to naval operations, it is military co-operation alone 
whieli can give a parly a claim to be considered us a joint cajitor. I object to military 
co-operation being admitted only in cases in which the claiinaiit has been in sight, as 
in cases of naval co-operation ; hut T assert that there must he an actual co-operation 
in (he action. The exiatcnce of previous roncci^ and assodation^ provided nothing in- 
tervened to prevent the co-operation, would rendci the proof of such co-operation un- 
necessary ; and it is quite obvious, from what has been above stated, that previous con- 
cert and association existed in the operations at Pooimh, Nagpoor, and Mabidpoor. 

But iftliat principle should be denied, or the fact denied, w'e must then consider the cases. 

Ttie position of the grand army undoubtedly prevented Seiiidiah and Mecr Khan 
from moving ; and it is certain, that the movement of cither of those chiefs would 
h.ave had great influence over the result of aflairs in the Deccan. But there was no 
military co-operation in the action at Foonidi, and this co-opernlion would he merely 
political. In the case of Nagpoor, there w'as positive military co-operation by the 
troops of the grand army, under Brig. Gen. Hardy man. Tiic case of Hlalildpoor was 
the strongest of all. 'I'he march of the Island 3d divisions of the army had been de. 
layed hy the illness of Sir Thomas Hislop, and by the badness of the weather. What 
was the meaning of the delay in t!ie commencement of the operations against the Pin- 
darees till those troops should arrive at the rendezvous upo.i the Nerhuddah ? Was it 
for the purpose of inquiring after the general's health, oi iiny other act of courtesy ? 
It was solely for the purpose of co-operating in the general plan laid down according 
to previous concert and association. Accordingly, from the moment of (lie passage of 
the Nerhuddah, Brig. Gen. Sir John Malcolm, and Lieut. Col. Adams, with the 3d 
and 5th divisions of the army of the Deccan, were in daily and hourly communication 
with Gen. MarsliBU’s division of the grand army, and of course with the Commander, 
in-chief. Lord Hastings. 

In the course of these operations it was found, that Holcar acted exactly as bad been 
foreseen by Lord Hastings ; and Lieut. Gen. Sin^Jiomas Plislop, according to the 
instructions which he had received from his lordship, declared Holcar in a ^tate of war 
with die British government, and attacked his army as he would have done a Findaree 
force. Not only was Gen. Marshall's division co-operating upon this occasion, but 
likewise Gen. Donkin's, Gen. Brown's, and Sir William Keir's. It was no trifling 
act.of co-operation to have enabled Lieut. Gen. Sir Thomas Hislop to force Holcar 
to an action. An attentive perusal of the papers, and a knowledge of the parties, will 
show that tills was effected by two modes. 

Asiat.Jour. N.S.Voh. 12.No.d(». 
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First, by the movement of Gen. Malcolm to form a junction with Sir Thomas H 
lop; and secondly, by the position of the divisions of Sir William Keir, Gen. Don. 
kin, Gen. lirown, Gen. Marsliall, and Lieut. Col. Adams, in different parLs of the 
coiintrj^', which rendered the retreat of Ilolcar impossible. 

Ileiti was no chance, but clear previous concert and military co-operation, not for 
the pill pose of ohiuining booty, but for a better purpose, that of attaining u great and 
glorious public advantage. It is not disputed th.it there was distinct military co-opera, 
tion among all the troops on the right of tlip Ncrbmldah, acting agniust the Pindiirecs; 
but it is disputed, that in the war with Ilolcar, an event foreseen and clearly provided 
for in the instructions to Sir Thomas Ilislop as likely to be the consequence of the ope- 
rations against the Pindarees, there w'as the same co-operution, the different divisions 
of both armies being, in fact, in the same scene of action, and in the same relative 
position towards each other, and in the s.mie habits of communication. 

The next assertion is, that the army of the Deccan was a separate army, exclusively 
under the command in chief of Sir Thomas Ilislop ; that he exclusively ordered its 
operations ; that I.ord Ilaslings, as CominaiulLr.iii-ehief in India, had never given 
any orders to Sir 'fhomas Ilislop, oi the troops iinder his cummund ; iiml tlial the mi- 
litary orders given hy his lordship to .Sir Thomas Ilislop, .ilthoiigli mihl.'iry in them- 
selves, were given in the exercise of his lordship's political pnweisas governor-general. 

The most estiiisivc powirs, politiciil as well as military, wcie coalided to Sir 'J'ho- 
xnas Ilislop; of which the only liiiiit was to be found in his iiisti iiclioiis, and llut he 
was to obey the orders of the govei nor-gener.il, or of the governor-goneial in council ; 
and that he w.ns to he '‘suhject to the control eventually, in llie conduct of operations in 
the field, of the authority of the ('ominander-in-chier in India, Loid IIa-.»iugs.” 

For the purpose of tliis c.ur-e, then, it is tube supposed, tliiil Lord Hastings, a mili- 
tary ofliicr of high rank and great reputation, having S.r 'riiumas llislo)) uudi.nlitedly 
under the contiol of his niitlionty ns Connnaudei-in.ihier, .ibiiiidoiied liKs duty .as an 
oflicer, for it was hi.s duty as an officer to command Sir rhomas Ilislop, and iImI he 
preferred to send him military orders hy virtue of the political superiority vested in his 
lordship, instead of in the exercise of the military command and control which he un- 
doulitedly had on this service. 

llie words above recited, lonveying the authority loniVrred upon Sir Thomas His- 
lop, and stating its limitations, will show how little there is in all the arguments to 
prove that he was a Cominander-in-tbief of a separate independent army, and lb.it in 
that capacity lie could be under no control. He w.is under tlie coiiliol sjie'ilKally ot 
the Commander in-cliief and the event in cuiiteiuplation occnired as soon 

ns he lame within reacii of his lordship, and was in c’oiiimnincation with Ins lordship 
that is, as soon as one of the divisioi.s of the army of the Deccan cio.sed the Ner- 
biiddah. 

This is the iliffercncc* between Sir Tbum.'is Ilislop's case and mine. I never was in 
coinmnnicatioM or co-ojiCKitC'd with Lord Lake. Sir 'flioinas Ilislop w.-is in conimii- 
iiication with J.ord Hustings from the moment his tioops crossed the Nerhudd.ih. 
From that inoiuetir, an iiniun of operations was iu'CLss.iry, ami an unity of command 
alone could ensure it. Lord Hastings, in whom the chief coiiniiniid of the operations 
was vested, could not do otherwise than exercise that command. Ills lordship iiiiglU 
ciioose generally, hut not invuiiahly, u» issue his ordeis to the diviaioiis of the army of 
the Decc.m through tiu Ir Coiiim.inder.in-cliief, Sir 'I'liomas Ilislop; and he might 
choose to write them himself in uffic'i.tl or in private letters, either upon the militiry 
subject alone, or mixed up with olh. r matter ; or he might issue them, if he shonul 
think proper, through his ailjiitfmt.geiieral, or bis quarter .luaslei general, or hift sccru. 
tflry, or his aide-de-camp ; they were csiually his orders, and Sir Thoiniis l|i»lop was 
responsdile as a military oflicer to obey those orders. 

Z assert this principle; no officer in command of an army is bound to issue his or* 
dersin any particular mode or channel. Provided those who leceivc those orders are 
certain that they proceed from him, they are bound to obey them; and these very pa- 
per-, uffurj an instance of two diflereiit modes of ithuing orders to armies upon the 
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sAme hiihjects. Lord Hastitijrs iti'.uod liis orders rog'Hrcliiig tlic moveniunts of the troops 
t.oinutiin(‘s tliroiifrii liis adjiitant.geiicra], Lieut. Col. Nicoll, sometimes bv liis own 
lotU'is, oflicial or private. Sir Tiiomas llislop issued his orders upon the s.iiiie subjects 
thruiigli Lieut. C^>l. lilaclicr, the <jiiarterinaster-geneial : and there are not two C!oni- 
inanders-iii- chief of British armies who have issued such orders in the same precise 
chuniiul. 

But it is stated that these orders, although undeniably issued by Lord Hastings 
the Cominander-in-chier, and having for their objects detailed nioveinents and ma- 
iKcuvres, weic issued in the exeicise of his political power as govcrnor.general, 

I will just inquire what Lord Hastings meant by the wonK mif army^ frequently 
u?ed 111 the letters conveying these order:. ? Did he mean tli.it he was the soveieigii 
whose army it was? Ur was he the governnr.genei.d coinm.ii.ding the arm), or the 
(‘uiniii.inder-in-ehief cominanding (he army ? U; on that point there can be no doubt, 
.'ind these words are suffeient to fix the real character of the letters in question. 

It IS line Ihnl Sir Thomas llislop refers himself to Lord 1 lasting, as the gom »*uar. 
'yitcin!, on some points which tire Lonsidered elsewhere as loililary but winch in Jiidi.l 
.lie es.'hisively civil. One of these is the .ippoi’iiim'iit of C'ol W.ilkei, and ‘illerwards 
lli.it o( Uo). Scott to be a litig.'idiei . IjiiI it must he ohsei'.il that eaili of these npw 
poiiiinienis was an augmentation of the stall of Ids nnip. ; and the officer of the pay 
depntmeut of (lie .ai my must have declined to pa) the hiigadicr uiiIlis the npjiuiiit- 
iiieiil were sunctioned by the Covcrnor>geiii-i.d, or h) the Ciuvei nor-geiiLral in Council. 
7.01.1 ITuslings filled two offices, that ol Cinvcriior'g.^ iiera! and liiul of Commaiider-in> 
chief, both of them having distinct duties to perform in the goveriin cut of the aflaiis 
of the presidency of Foil William. All the acts of (he government icdone by law 
ill the name and h) the autliuniy of the Goveriior-gencrril in Co'incil. But there are 
several nets winch must he recommcioied to the Ciovernor-general in Council h) the 
Coiniiiutider-in-chiif, under difTerent orders .and in .iruclioiis from the Coiittof Direc- 
tors. Tlic distinct duties of tlie two ulhecs are clear enough when filled by diitcTCiit 
persons; but they requite in their management the olTicial maciiinery which maybe 
oh-)erved in these papeis, when both arc filled by one person, in oid r to keep the mi- 
litary business in Us piopor channel. But it is quite clear that Lord Hastings was tliu 
Cuiiiinaiider-iii'cliief on this service, that he acted as the Comiii.inder-iii-chiel in refe- 
rence to the inilit.iry lioily culled the army of the Deccan, by giving to the ofiic’ci im> 
mediately in eonimaiicl orders for its movements, which nobody on the spot was autho- 
rr/ed to issue excepting liis lordsliip, after the veent occurred which rendered an exact 
unity of openstions neces'.ary between the twouriiiies. 

I will uuw consider the nature of the booty realized, and at the disposition of liL 
Majesty ; and will apply the f.icts and reasoning in this paper to the consideration of 
the question, to what parts of the army ought tlnit booty to be distiihutcd ? 

Ill the letter from the lrusti*cs to the Treasury of the 2i?d .June .*in opinion is 

stated that the order of (heir loidships in the minute of > h'uary euuM not be 

carried into execution i and it is recommended that the booty ic ii/.ecl slioiihl be divided 
among l!ie CumiiiJiider-in-chief, odiceis, and troops of the army of the Deccan. When 
that letter was written, the proeeeclings before their lordships, and the argumeiils of 
counsel, had not been hi ought under the view of the trustees : if they had been, such 
an opinion could not have been formed. 

It now appears that there w'us no prize or booty taken nt Poon.'ili, Nugpoor, and 
'Maliidpoor, which is not iiicliidcd in the sum of about Xl5i),0.)0 in tliu whole, rea- 
lized by the ofliccrs appointed to oppraisc and sell the booty captuied ; and ih.it the re- 
iininder of the sum ut his Majesty’s disposition consists in t!ie value of jewels aban- 
doned by the Feshwali, but concealed at Nn^suck, in bis flight tin ough that town in 
February and March 1818, and found in Na.ssuck in May 1818, above a mutilh after 
the army of tlie Deccan had been broken up; of deposits made by the Peshwab, in the 
bands of certain individuals for services, which services were never performed; and 
the individuals in question had becui culled uiion in July 1818 to refund the sums de- 
posited, and bad since refunded ; of debts due to the Feshwali, whether on account of 
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tribute, of arrears of revenue, &c. &c., all discovered since the array of the Dui'can 
was broken up in March 1818, and generally since the Teshwali delivered liimbelf up 
to Sir John Malcolm in June 1818, Tliese suras have been claimed on the part of the 
crown as booty obtained by the £ast-India Company’s officers, in consequence of the 
operations of the war; and have been delivered over as such by the East- India Com- 
pany. But it is obvious, from the nature of the sources from which tliey came, and 
the period at which possession of them was obtained, that their realization has been tlie 
consequence of all the operations, and not of any part, however important. 

Whatever may be deemed to be tlie state of the case regarding previous concert and 
associatio7it or of actual co-operation on the part of thu troops of the grand array, or 
even of those of the 1st, ‘id, 3d, and .^th and reserve divisions of tlie army of thu 
Deccan, with the 4th division in the capture of Poonali, it is quite clear, tliut if tlie 
Findarees and Holcar, and the Rajah of Nagpoor, had not been destroyed, we should 
never have heard of the Nassuck jeuels, nor of deposits made by nor of debts due to 
the Fesbwab; indeed we did not hear of tho two latter till after the Fesliwah had de- 
livered himself up to Sir John Malcolm. 

But let us trace the operations which ended in that event, and we shall see how the 
whole were linked together. 

The Peshwah, early in 1818, was driven from the neighbourhood of the river Kistnn, 
by the 4th and reserve divisions, under Generals Smith, Munro, and Rritzler. lie 
passed through Nassuck into Candeish, from whence he was driven in February by the 
troops which hud been sent across the Nerbuddah and 'Idptec under Sir Thomas Hislop, 
by Lovd Hastings, and by those of the 2d division of the army of the Deccan, under 
Gen. Doveton. lie then turned to the south-west, towards the head of the Wuida 
river, into the territories of the Rajah of Nagpoor and tiiose of the Nizam, where he 
was met again by the troops of the oili division under Lieut. Col. .\duins, and defeated 
by Uiem in April. Tiie 2d division, under Gen. Doveton, was again co-operating. 
The Peshwali then fled to the neighbourhood of Asseergur, between tliu Taptee and 
the Nerbuddah, where, on tlic 3d of June 1818, he delivered himself up to Sir John 
Malcolm, who had put in movement all the troops even to Delhi, to stop the Peshwah, 
in case he should pass the Nerbuddah. All those In the Rajah of Nagpoor’s territories, 
Bopaul, Bundlecund, &c., had been put in movcinent in April, to stop the Pestiwah 
when he was endeavouring to pass through Uie Nagpoor territories. 

For all these troops there is a clear case of concert and astocuUiont and for most 
of them of direct military co-operation. They w'ould include nearly the whole of both 
armies, even if it could be doubted that as the war with the Pesliwab was occasioned 
by the just and necessary design to put down the I’indnrees, so the surrender of tl<e 
Peshwah was the consequence of the previous operations against tliose freebooters, 
and could not have occurred if tliese, in which all without exception were engaged, 
bad not been successful. Wxllington. 

Letter from the Trustees <f the Deccak Booty to the Secretary of the Teeasuev. 

Londou, 13th February, 1828. 

Sir: — We have had the honour of receiving your letter of the RUi inst., enclosing 
one and a meniori.'il from Lieut. Gen. Sir Thomas Hislop, against the scheme of diiu 
tribution pioposcd fur their lordships' consideration by the trustees for the Deccan 
booty, oil the ground that, according to this scheme, he is placed on the same footing, 
in relation to that scheme, as Lieut. Gen. Stewart and Major Gen. Floyd were in rela- 
tion to tlie division of booty at Seringapatam. 

By reference to tho documents already before tlieir lordships, their lordships will sco 
that, in the operations which gave to tlie Crown the liooty now about to be distributed, 
J..ieut. Gen. Sir T. Hislop, although at the time Commander.in.chief of the army of 
Fort St. George, was acting under Uic immediate command and direction of hia supe- 
rior officer, the Earl of Moira, afterwards Marquis of Hastings ; and the warrant 
from bis Majesty, of the 22d March J823, and the minute of the Treasury, of tho 
ICth January 182G,* particularly recite troops of the three presidencies acting under 

' * See Aetat, Joum. vol. xxL p. 311. 
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tlie ordvni of the Marquis of HustingB, who being himself in the field, did actually 
and in fact direct the tnovemcnta and operations of the whole. 

In ordinary circumstances, Lieut. Gen. Sir T. Hislop, although Commander-in- 
chief of the army serving under the presidency of Fort St. George, lieing thus in tho« 
field upon a particular service under the command of a superior officer, would have 
shared prize or booty only as any other general officer employed upon such service. 
This practice was stated to the lords of the Treasury, and to die law officers of the 
Ciown, by the trustees; and it was in consequence of the direction of the lords of the 
Treasury, and with a desire to favour the iutcrests of Lieut. Gen. Sir T. Hislop, that 
their lordsliips desired that die precedent of the Serigapatum case sliould be adhered to 
in the formation of the scheme of distribution of the booty resulting from the construc- 
tive ca|)tures, and most particularly in the application to the case of Sir Thomas His- 
lop of the precedents in the cases of LieuU Gen. Stewart and Major Gen. Floyd. 

We beg lo observe, that the agreement of Lieut. Gen. Stewart, referred to by Lieut. 
Gen. Sir T. Hislop in his memorial, referred solely to his local brevet rank of licut.. 
geiif ial; of which it must be observed, that he possessed it only within the Presi- 
dency of Bombay, or in case he should meet widi a senior, Major Gun. Floyd, on the 
proposed service. The agreement did not refer; and could not refer, to his command 
of the Bombay army on die service, which he did command to its conclusion, under 
the superior direction of the Couimatider-in-chlef, then Licut. Gen. iiow Lord Harris. 

ill whatever mode Licut. Gun. Stewart found his way upon that service, he was there 
ill eunirnand of a separate army of one of the presidencies in India, under the imme- 
diate command and direction of, and communicating and joined viiii a superior officer, 
I.ieut. Gen. Harris, now Lord Harris, as was Lieut. Gen Sir T. Hislop under the 
command and direction of, his troops communicating and joined with a superior officer, 
the Enrl of Moira, afterwards the INiaiqiiis of Hastings; and the cases respecting the 
right to and distribution of booty are piocisely similar ; and it appears to us that the 
directions of the lords of the Treasury upon this subject were founded in justice and 
propriety. We have the honour to be, &c, 

Wellington, C. Arbuthnot. 

Copy of the hvriEn from </ie Trustees o/* the Dfccan Prizf, to the Secretary tf the 
'J'kfasuuv, rferred to in the aforegoing pajicrs. 

Sir: London, June 22, 1825. 

The first object of our appointment to be his Majesty's trustees for the Deccan 
booty, VIZ. to coUeett recoi>er, and receive the value of the property captured, having 
been fulfilled, and Gen. Sir T. Hislop having recently transmitted to us tlie abstracts of 
the prize returns of the army, we have proceeded to take into consideration the duty 
next imposed upon us by his Majesty’s warrant, that of submitting to tlie lords of the 
Treasury a scheme for the distribution of the said booty, according to the decisiuii of 
the lords of the treasury upon the relative claims of the parties, as stated in their lord- 
sliip’s minute of thc5lh of February 182.^. 

That decision was as follows, viz. ** that tlie inode of distribution originally intended 
by the Marquis of Hastings would be most equitable and just, with respect to the 
booty captured at Poonah, Maliidpoor and Nagpoor ; and that the booty taken on each 
of those occasions respectively should belong to the divisions of tlie Deccan army which 
captured it.” 

We ,bcg leave to submit to their lordsliips, that tlie nature and the amount of tho 
booty captured, and the circumstances under which such booty was captured, have been 
found very different from what they were represented lo the lords of the Treasury 
'vhen their lordships passed the decision above quoted from their minute of the 5th 
February. The captors had represented to their lordships, and their lordships laboured 
under the impression, that much booty had been captured at the places above referred 
to ; but their lordships will perceive reference to our Letter No. I. of this date, 
that no booty was captured at Nagpoor, and none has been realized that was captured 
at Mahidpoor . and that tlierc exists no claim on the part of tlie Crown upon the Eost- 
India Company, on account of booty captured at either of those places. 
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By reference to the letter from the trustees to the secretary of die treasury, dated 
the 14th of January 1825, their lordships will see what is the nature and amount of 
the booty captured and realized ; and very little explanation of the circumstances under 
which the several sums have found their way into the Company's treasury will show 
that their lordahips* decision of the 5th February 1828, in tegard to distribution of 
booty, cannot be [strictly]* carried into execution. 

The sums in the hands of the trensuiers of the Govcinmcnts of Fort St, George, 
Bombay, and Fort William, adverted to in that letter,' acre the produce of sales, in 
camp and elsewhere, of captures made in the daily operations of the troops. These 
sales were made under the orders of the Commander-in-chief, by the oflicers authorized 
by him to ujiproise and sell the booty, and the proceeds were lodged in the hands of the 
paymasters of the several detachments of the army. It would be diflicult, if not im- 
possible, to asceilain in this country, and at this distant period of time, under whut 
circumstuiu’cs and by what body of troops these captures were made. The diftcrent 
divisions of the army did not always consist of the same body of triiojic ; there ore regio 
ments and biitialioiis, and even detachincnts from regiments and battalions, wliich 
served nt diifei cut times, some in tuu, other-, in three or four dillcTCnt divisions, ond 
it noiild be impracticabU-f lo make (lut the cluiins t.f the diHereiit corps to prize, or to 
control the distril-iitiun to the indiudiinls having claims lo share, .^tall events, the 
amount of the v.iliic of these captures does not exceed in all X'150,t)00. 

The nest object in ibc .lecount, in our letter of the 14th J.inuary, is the produce of 
jewels, nioncy, and plate captured at X,-.suck. 

Nassttek is an open tonn in (ran(lii-.li, through uhieh province the Peshwah fled in 
the months of Fchruaiy and IM.ircli ISIS. In Ins flight, he )iassed throe gli Nassiiek, 
and left the property in question conceaUd and buried in a house in that town. Parts 
of the army of tlie Deccan moved through Candeish in pursuit of the Peshw ih ; but 
they did not capture this booty in Xa-.suck. Tins army uj.sin fact broken up on the 
81st illarrii 1818, and the booty in Nassuck was not found and taken possession ol till 
the 2d May 1S18. 

There is in the papers on this sub;»'*t a good deal of diHcussion, whether the booty 
was taken possession of by the civil servants of the ('ninpany, nr by a small detach- 
ment left in Candeish on revenue <Kny, under the command of Lieut. Col. McDowell. 
The decision of this question appears to us to he quite iinmuierial. The Crown have 
claimed this treasure, \'C. found at Nassuck, ns booty, having been ulianiloiied by (lie 
Peshwab in his flight. This claim is founded and admitted, as the flight itself wus the 
consequence of the conjoint opcrutioiis of bis Mnji’siy's and the Fast-Iiulia Company's 
troops. But it is quite clear^ this flight was not caused by the operations of any single 
division or detachment of the troops, and most pariicuiarly not by tiie operations of the 
detachment under Lieut. Colonel McDowell, but by those of the whole army [of the 
Deccan. 'Ihe value of this booty, therefoie, ought to be divided among the vihule.J 
The next point to which the trustees will odvert is, the money received on account 
of de{K>siis made by tbe Pesliw'ali. 

It appears from the history of these transactions, tfial the Peshwah had, previous to 
Uie war, made deposits in the hands of a native [banker], fur the purpose of defraying 
certain expenses of the war tlien expected ; and tliut this money was removed to the 
Foil of llaighur, nt some distance from Poonnh. } It is asserted that this motley was 
in Poonah when the troops took pussessioii of that town, which, however, is on the 
other hand denied ; uiid indeed, in the view of the case to he taken at present, it is nut 
very material whether the money was in Poonah or not ot tliu pcriuil of the capture of 
that town, as it is certain that it did uot fall into the possession of the troops at all, or of 
thb EosUlndia Company’s government, till long afterwards. (| 

* The aljovc stands as the letter was originally written i the passages Included In br.iLkctk were 
oniiltrd in the copy of this letter, sulistituteil fur the original, as hereafter explained, 
t Here the substilitted letter otlds: "for us, with thu returns licfuic us." 

^ bulMlltuUd letter: " ohv lous that.” 

y The sulihtituted letter adrU . “of whirh this per •'iii lisiMieeii a|ipiiintcil killctlar." 

II The substituted 104101.111(15 : " ft:. sulMcquently lo Marrh llilii.” 
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M'lii'ilier till* money was in Fodimli or not,*! at tlio period of the rapture of that 
town, it| wa«i rcrtuinly in Raighur^ at the period of the attack of that furi, not by the 
tioops composing the army of tlie Deccan, but by a separate deiHchmcnt of troops em- 
ployed by the government of Uoinbay [under Lieut. Col. Frotlier] for that special" 
purpose. 


Ori^nat Cupy. 

But the linlder of these deposits, who is 
supposed to have removed them from Foo- 
luh lifter the rapture of tluai town, re- 
moved them likewise from Jlaighur, ei- 
tlitr during the siege, or during the nego. 
I'Mtions of the capitulation, or after the 
capture of that place by the Biitish troops, 
sis Itie money was at last discorired in his 
possession at Foonnh long after the cap. 
Hire of Uiiighur, hy the civil authority 
of the Company’s government, and was 
lakei' possession of by that authority. 

'i lie Clown has claimed this iiion ‘V as 
bouiy, as having come into possession of 
tlie Is.isl-lndia Company in consequence 
of the operations of the war; and the Kast- 
Jiidi.i Company ha\c admitted tliis cl.tim, 
with the exception of the sums wliieh may 
have beioiiic tiic subject of litigation by 
those who had held them for the Feshwnh. 
But the operations wliitli gave the Coin- 
p.my possession of these sums were ob- 
viously not those ewlusivcly of the tioops 
wliuli fought at I'ounali, nor of the do- 
tachincnt under Linil. Col Frotlier; but 
those of the whole nrniy of the Deccan, 
including Lieut. Cul. Frothci’s detach- 
inent. 

The two other items of the urrount arc 
of the same descrijifion. itloney had been 
iid\uiiced hy tlie Fesliw.iii ibr services 
whieli were never perfuriiicd; and the hold- 
ers of these sums had been forced to re- 
fund that money into (he Company’s trea- 
sury, as having Iieeii the inoperty of the 
Fesliw'.ili ; and iheic were certain arrears 
of ti ihute due to the Feshwah’s govern- 
ment by the Guicowur, wliicb bad l>een 
theretofore paid by the mediation of the 
government of Ifoiiibay, and were in de- 
posit in tlie ('ompaiiy’s treasury. Both 
these sums liave been ciuimed by the 
Ctowii, and ailmitted by the CAiiupsiiiy as 
booty, upon tlie same pi inciple as having 
come into the possession of the Company 
in consequence of the operations of the 
troops. But tlicse operations we.e not 
ibe exclusive upeiations of any particular 
body of troops; they vvere those of the 
whole army of the Di tMin. 

It appears to us, then, that the only 
f.iir and satisfactory mode of dividing the 
money now at the disposition of his Ma- 
jesty is, that it should he divided equally 

among 


Substilulpd Capj/, 

Some of the persons to w.ioin advances 
were made by the person holding these 
deposits weie killed, and no account of 
the money has tver been found; others 
fled, and did not return till subsequently 
to the period the surrender of the 
Peshwah ; and not only was none of this 
money recovered, but (he fact that the 
deposits had been made was not known 
till the months of June and July 1818 , 
some months after the army of the Deccu 
was broken up. 

Ihc original holder of tliCsc deposits is 
supposed to have removed them from Foo- 
nah after the caiitiiru of that town. He 
removed them likewise from Raigliur, 
citlier (luting the siege, or during the ne- 
gociations of the capitulation, or after the 
capture of that place I y the Britisli troops, 
as the money and act-ounts were at last 
discovered in Ins possession at Pooimh, 
lung after the capture of Hiiighur, hy 
the civil authority of the Company’s go- 
vernment, and were taken possession of 
by ilint aiithority. 

The Crown h.'ive claimed this money 
and the recovered amount of the advances 
as liooty, these sums having come into pos- 
session of the Kast- India Company in 
consequence of the operations of the war; 
and the East- India Company have ad- 
mitted this cKiini, with the exception of 
the sums wliiLli may have become the 
subject of litig.it ion by those who had 
held them for the Peshwah. But the 
operations which gave the Company pos- 
session of these sums were obviously not 
tliose exclusively of the troops which 
fought at Poon-tli, nor of the detachincnt 
under Lieut. Col. Frotlier, but those of 
the whole a my including Lieut. Col. 
Froilier’s debiclimcnt. 

The two other items of the account are 
of the same description : money had been 
advanced by the Peshwah for services 
which were never performed, and the 
holders of these sums had been forced to 
refund that money into the Company’s 
treasury, as having been the property of 
the Peshwah ; and there were certain 
arrears of the Katlywar tribute due to 
the Feshwah’s government, which had 
been theretofore paid bv the mediation 
of the government of Bombay, and 

w-ere 


* The substituted letter Inserts : *• liolder of the mmeip and of the accounts of its expenditure," 
t The substituteil letter InserU . '* with any part of the money." 

X The substituted letter “he." 

^ I'lie sulisUtutod latter inserts : “ with a very large proportiou of the money and hU aeoaunts.’ 
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among all the troops oomposing tlie army were in deposit in the Company’s Irea- 
of the Deccan in theyears 1817and 1818, sury. 

including tlic detachment of the Bombay Both these sums have been claimed i)y 
army under Lieut. Col. Frotlier, the Crown, and adhnitted by the Com- 

We beg leave to observe, in support of pany, as booty, upon the same principle, 
this proposition, that the troops most en- as having come into the possession of the 
gaged in these operations, andwhosuf- Gotiii|Mny in consequence of the operations 
fered most, were those at Nagpoor, Ma- of the troops. But tlieitc operations were 
hidpoor, and Poonali ; and that if it were not the exclusive operations of any parti- 
possible to make a division of the booty cuiar body of troops, they were those of 
on any other principle than that above re- the w'hole army. 

commended, thosi' troops, particularly We beg to receive their lordships' deoi- 
thosc at Nagpoor and Mahidpoor, would sion upon this letter, before we suliinit a 
receive no part of it. scheme of distribution. 

We beg to receive their Lordships* de- 
cision upon this letter, before we submit 
a scheme of distribution. 

We have the honour to be, &c. > 

Weliinoton, C. Arbvthmot. 

Cojiy of Ike Letter from the Trustefs of ihc Dfccan Prise, to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, dated \^th Sepi. nf erring to certain alterations in their optniout as to 

the distrihutton of the booty ; and transmitting an ametuled copy of their IjiUer if 
^2d June 1925. 

Sift; Woodford, Sept. 14lh, 1825. 

In consequence of tlie desire expressed by the Lords of the Treasury to the Duke of 
Wellington, that the trustees for tlie Dcccan prize sliould read the documents, proceed, 
ings, and arguments of counsel before their lordships in the year 1822-23, on the |)e- 
titions of the various claimants to participate in the booty at the disposition of the 
Crown, in consequence of the operations of the war in India in 1817-1818 ; we have 
perused the printed copies of the documents, proceedings, and arguments transmitted 
to us by their lordidiips’ devre, and the result is, a conviction in our minds, th.it wc 
ought not to have given the opinion contained in Uic following paragraphs of our letter 
of the 22d of June last. 

" It appears to us, tlien, that the only fair and satisfactory mode of dividing tlie 
money now at the disposition of his Majesty is, that it should he divided equally 
among all the troops composing the army of the Deccan in the years 1817-18, inclu- 
ding the detachment of the Bombay army under Lieut. Col. Prother.” 

** We beg leave to oliserve, in support of this proposition, that the troops most en- 
gaged in these operations, and those who suffered most, were those at Nagpoor, Mn- 
hidpoor, and Foonah; and that if it were possible to make a division on any oihcr 
principle than that above recommended, those troops, and particularly those at Nagpoor 
and Mahidpoor, would receive no part of it.” 

We have therefore enclosed a copy of that letter, omitting these paragraplis, and 
certain corresponding words to the same purport in oihcr paru of the letter. 

Die Lords of the Treasury baring by tlicir minute of Ihc 5th February 1H23, de- 
cided what officers should participate in the booty supposed to have been at tlie dispo- 
sition of bis Majesty, wc did not consider it any part of our duty to [lerusc the pro- 
ceedings, documents, Ac. above referred to ; and in point of fact, the Duke of Wel- 
lington did not know that printed copies of tliesc proceedings, &c. existed, till de. 
tired by tlicir lordships to peruse them. 

But having perused them, it it quite impossible that wc sliould continue to entertain 
the opinion contained in the paragraphs of our letter (No. 2) of the 22d June, above 
referred to. We have the honour to be, &c. 

W 1 . 1 . 1 JNOT 0 N, C. Ahruthnot. 

[The Treasury Minute, dated 28th Septemlier 1825, recoriling tlic aforegoing letters 
of the trustees and the amended letter of 22d June 1825, is printed in the jtsiat. Joum, 
Vol.xxi. p. 312.1 _ 
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ROMANCES FROM REAL LIFE. 

No. I.— May Goadok. 

What can be more deplorable than a day in Calcutta during the rains 1 
At their first commencement, indeed, the parched earth rejoices in the deluge; 
and the change in the temperature, irdm burning airs to cool breezes, is hailed 
as a blessing ; but when coolness degenerates into chilliness, when the rains 
have been abundant, and the descending cataract sweeps every thing before it, 
when the plains are transformed into swamps, the atmosphere becomes misty 
and steamy, coarse smells exude from the rank vegetation, which springs up in 
spite of every effort to check it, while creeping things innumerable emerge from 
their secret haunts ; the best mansions of the “ City of Palaces ** have then a 
dismantled and dishevelled air, and the poor wretches of natives cower along 
under their straw umbrellas, with their thin white cotton garments clinging 
around them in lamentable guise. 

Nevertheless, remaining in the house is out of the question, and I was quite 
ready to brave the weather, and accompany a friend in the evenirg drive, with 
the precaution of putting up the hood of the buggy. Chetwynd was about to 
embark for England, and as he had several commissions to execute, previous 
to his departure, I was not surprised to find that he did not take the direct 
road to the strand, where that portion of the beauty and fashion of Calcutta, 
who rejoiced in an ague-fraught atmosphere, were assembled. The grand 
avenues of the presidency are easily known, and one soon becomes acquainted 
with the topography necessary to guide our visits to Tank-square, the Espla- 
nade, Wellcsley-place, and even through the less dignified avenues of Ranee 
Moodeegully and Loll Diggee ; while the Durrurotollah and the Cossitollah 
are not to ^ mistaken. But there are great varieties of by-ways, crossing 
and intersecting each other in labyrinthine mazes, of which, until this me- 
morable evening, I was wholly ignorant. Chetwynd told me he was going 
to pay a charitable visit, and as we drove through bazaars and alleys, aome- 
times emerging into uncleared tracts of a very jungly appearance, at others 
skirting along narrow lanes built up on both sides, be gave me the outlines of 
his friend’s history. 

" Hartnell and myself,” said he, ** were schoolfellows together, and at diat 
time he was incomparably the richer person of the two. His father had made 
a large fortune in India, of which he was the supposed heir, and I believe he 
was not, any more than myself, aware of the disadvantages of his birth, or 
that his complexion, though not darker than that of many Europeans, would 
be detrimental to his prospects should be ever feel inclined to visit his native 
land. It was not his intention to return to India, but unfortunately the failure 
of the house of agency in which bis father had permitted his property to remain, 
obliged him to repair to the scene of acUon, to discover whether it would be 
possible to rescue anything from the wreck. He had married just before the 
catastrophe occurred, and here he is, with a wife and a sister-in-law to support 
upon the miserable pittance which he earns by writing in some office.” 

VVe were by this time arrived at Mr. Hartnell’s dwelling ; and it had never 
fallen to my lot before to gaze upon an abode so wretchedly desolate. The 
house had only one story, or, as wc say in Calcutta, it was lower-roomed. 
It stood in 3 very small compound, or rather yard, so circumscribed in its 
dimensions, as to give the whole building the appearance of a cup and saucer. 
The plaster waa^ in many places torn away from the brick-work ; the front 
Asiat.Jourm N.S. Vol.12. No.47. U 
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exhibited huge weather-stains, large green and brown patches, luxuriant with 
fungi ; the paint was all washed off the doors, and the Venetians hung 
loosely upon one hinge ; a bald vulture or two were perched upon the walls, and 
in front a draggicd-toiled adjutant stood sentinel, looking as melancholy as the 
surrounding scene. On one side, a tank, or small pond, spread its green 
waters, giving promise of remittent fever, and a large tree, hal&overshadow- 
ing the stagnant pool, and half-impeding the drculation of fresh air over the 
dank pavement of the compound, seemed to Ise the strong-hold of malaria ; 
and niy teeth chattered and cold shivers ran through my veins, ns I felt exposed 
to the influence of a breeze setting in directly from the fenny-looking tract 
behind, choked up with weeds and jungle-grass. In fact, the residence and 
its neighbourhood appeared to be only suited to frogs, of which, to judge by 
the hoarse notes ever and anon issuing from the noisome morasses around, 
there was no scarcity. I sat ensconced in a corner of the buggy, hoping, but 
scarcely expecting, that I might get away without encountering cholera, 
typhus, or any of the epidemics, which I felt but too certain were lurking in 
every corner. 

While speculating on the probable termination of this excursion, I was 
aroused from my reverie by the voice of Chetwynd, who begged me to alight ; 
his friend had not yet returned from his office, and as it would be a last inter- 
view,4e felt anxious to await his arrival. I dismounted, somewhat against niy 
will, and walked into an apartment, in which it was evident, from the condi- 
tion of the mats, that saltpetre oozed in considerable ({uantities from the floor. 
In other respects, the interior was much less forlorn than would have been 
anticipated from appearances without. The ritting-rooni was neatly furnished, 
and female taste and superinteiidance had diflused over it a cheerful air ; books, 
drawings, flowers, and a guitar, shewed that its inmates possessed elegant 
and cultivated minds. One of them advanced to meet me, — a pale, delicate, 
heart-broken-looking woman,— whom Chetwynd introduced as the mistress of 
the mansion, and in another minute I was entranced by the apparition of the 
moat perfect beauty 1 had ever beheld. It is not often that the fair cheeks of 
European ladies retain their roses under an Indian clime ; carefully secluded 
from the sun, and kept away even from the light, their bloom fades very 
quickly, and they grow up, like plants in the shade, fair, delicate, and sicklv 
But May Gordon, the sister of Mrs. Hartnell, was the reverse of this descrip- 
tion; her cheeks glowed with health, her eyes sparkled with vivacity, the ruby 
of her lips had suffered no change, and her beautifully moulded form was full 
and round. I gazed upon her with astonishment ; where I bad ex|)ected to 
see gaunt disease, I had found the fullest exuberance of youthful charms 
There was a delightful air of unconsciousness about this splendid beauty ; her 
sister seemed perfectly unaware of the impression she was likely to make, and 
even Chetwynd looked upon her with a strange unlovcrlike eye, which was to 
me exeedingly surprising, for I was struck, fascinated, enchanted, and sate 
almost like a statue, afraid to speak lest I should burst out into some untimely 
declaration of the sentiments with which she hud inspired me. 

Mrs. Hartnell lamented Chetwynd’s approaching departure. ** We shall 
/eel very forlorn when you go,” said she, “ for, cut off as wc are from ail con- 
genial society, your kindness, in cheering our solitude, is most warmly appre- 
ciated, and its loss will be very difficult to sustain .” — ** 1 leave you a substi- 
tute,” replied my friend ; and then I found my tongue to assure them that a 
permission to renew my visit would make me very happy. Wc talked of new 
publications, and I found thot I could confer a great obligation by lending 
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books ; the latest supplies were at my command, and a bond of union was 
immediately established between us. If I had experienced pleasure in gratify- 
ing the wishes of some haughty, overflattcred, disdainful dame of Chowringee, 
how much more delightedly did I minister to the pleasures of an unsophi&ti* ' 
cated beauty, placed by niggard fortune in obscurity ! 

Mr. Hartnell now joined the circle ; he was evidently a man of gentlemanly, 
but contracted mind, unequal to struggle with adversity, or to raise himself 
from the situation to which the depressed state of his finances had reduced him. 
As a rich man, he would have made a respectable figure in society ; but as a 
poor one, he was only fitted to endure his misfortunes patiently. He com- 
plained of the reception he had met with in Calcutta, and of the degradation 
to which he was compelled to submit; both assuredly were hardships, but 
they who composed the great world at the presidency were ignorant of his 
claims to notice, and if they had been acquainted with them, could not easily 
have made an exception in his favour. His rase was a pitiable one, and that of 
bis wife and sister still more so. Having no provision to make for her at 
home, he brought out Miss Gordon, In the expectation that her beauty and 
accomplishments would be a passport into the best circles of Ca'cutta; but as 
upon his landing he was obliged to pursue plans of the strictest economy, his 
mode of living absolutely precluded him from mingling in society, and the ne- 
cessity of accepting almost menial employment threw him still farther into the 
shade. He possessed no family connexions to uphold him, and he had the mor- 
tification to sec two females, who would have done honour to any station, con- 
signed to the most melancholy state of seclusion, and suffering the severest 
privations, in a climate and country where hardships of any kind are difficult 
to bear. Mrs. Hartnell pined under the misery of her lot, but May Gor- 
don’s buoyant spirits remained undiminished, supporting her through the 
disappointments she experienced in finding herself reduced to poverty and all 
its attendant evils, in n land where she had expected to reign almost like a 
queen. 

After a visit of two hours, we took leave ; I reluctantly tearing myself away, 
while Chetwynd, who was more of a philosopher, bore the final parting like a 
stoic. He pitied the trio from his heart, but it bad not occurred to him that, 
by falling in love with and marrying Miss Gordon, one at least would be 
snatched from surrounding wretchedness, and the situation of the other two 
greatly ameliorated. Such a scheme had immediately suggested itself to me; 
but 1 was a subaltern, in debt, and moreover not exactly my own master, for 
there was a crabbed old uncle, as rich as Aga Meer, at Harrackpore, who, hav- 
ing been juwabed by all the new arrivals in the first thirty years after his en- 
trance into the country, had forsworn matrimony, and charged me to remain 
single until 1 could choose a wife in England, entertaining a natural antipathy 
to all the spinsters who came out to India. 

In the evening, there was a ball at Government-house, which I attended, 
contrasting in my own mind the gay nymphs and belles, who, decorated in 
the lust importations of European fashion, fluttered through the wide saloons, 
with the beautiful creature who consumed her life amid the stagnant waters 
anti reedy marshes of those back-settlements, with whose existence I had only 
that day been made ac(|uaintcd. I looked out from one of the balconick, but 
was puzzled to know in what direction to seek the spot I had just returned 
from visiting. My eyes fell upon the tali porticoes and turreted corners of the 
neighbouring mansions, with the white-winged palaces of Chowringee spread- 
ing themsclvea in the distance ; nothing that met my view could in the slight- 
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est degree remind me of the pestiferous swamp on whose reedy edge the domi- 
cile of the beautiful May Gordon was situated. I did not dance ; for the first 
time in my life 1 did not care about dancing. I saw a flirtation commence 
between Louisa Dalrymple, the prima donna ahsolula of the ball-room, and 
Captain Lovell, of the cavalry, who had just succeeded to a staff-appointment, 
without a pang. I envied him nothing but his quarter-master-generalship, 
which would have enabled niQ to pay interest and insurance to my agents, and 
allowed a surplus for the support of a wife. Miss Dalrymple looked astonished 
at the fortitude with which 1 bore her reception of Captain Lovell; for I had 
been unwise enough to display my admiration, and she was sufficiently a 
coquette to lead me on : but for the interposition of my guardian-angel, in the 
shape of a fairer and more interesting damsel, 1 might have committed myself 
as my poor uncle had done before me. 

Chetwynd embarked in a bhauliah, the tide serving, at gun-fire, to join his 
ship; and the next morning, or rather after a few hours' repose, having taken 
the precaution to engage the services of his .syce, I proceeded alone to Mr. 
Hartnell's dwelling, which 1 never should have found but for the pilotage of 
that trusty domestic. Its aspect was even more horrible in the glare of the 
sun-light, than it had been beneath the clouds of a rainy evening; the deplor- 
able state of its disrepair was more broadly displayed; the wailing of a kid, tied 
up BtM distance from its mother in the dingy compound, sounded mournfully 
on the ear, while the vilest smells arose from the neighbouring pond, and the 
swarms of insects which congregated above it. 

My reception was extremely gratifying; I had brought books, which, to 
persons deprived of every sort of recreation, were perfect treasures. Beyond 
this damp, wretched dwelling, Mrs. Hartnell and her sister could not stir. 
They had no palanquin, no conveyance of any kind ; and though few beside 
poor natives and the lowest classes of half-castes would have crossed their 
path in pedestrian excursions, even when the setting uf the siin would permit 
them to walk, they were debarred by a feeling of shame from making so 
unusual an exhibition. They had no garden, and the liousc-top was their 
only resource. Perhaps I ought not to have felt highly flattered at being made 
welcome under such circumsiances; but I enjoyed the pleasure of the greeting 
without very deeply investigating the causes which made my visit so acceptable 
Hartnell, of course, was at his office, and I made myself jseful by copying 
music for one of the ladies, and patterns for the other, not forgetting, of 
course, to detail the on dUx of the day, in which they were more interested 
than might have been expected from the isolated situation which they occu- 
pied. Miss Dalrymple had been a fellow-passenger ; the two young ladies had 
contracted an extraordinary friendship on board ship, which had ended in 
consequence of one of the parties being domesticated in one of the finest 
houses in Chowringee, and the other taking up her abode in a nameless 
suburb, girt round with unapproachable bazaars. May Gordon, with a soft 
sigh, expressed her conviction that Louisa had been compelled by her proud 
family to give up an acquointance commenced under happier auspices, and she 
rejoiced in the prospect of a marriage which would enable her to follow the 
cjictatcs of an affectionate heart. 1 abstained from the comments which my 
better knowledge of the disposition of the young lady suggested, and left my 
fair friend to the pleasing illusions of youth and inexperience : it would be 
time enough for her to awake from them, when Mrs. Lovell should shew that 
she had imbibed the opinions and prejudices of the society of which she 
formed so distinguished a member. 
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I renewed my visits to the dilapidated premises of my new friends daily, 
morning or evening always finding me at my post by the side of the little work- 
table. 1 did not, however, neglect my other duties, diligently making my 
usual rounds in order to gather the news of the day for an expected report. 
I brought accounts of the success of Capt* Lovell, whose career seemed to 
promise a happy termination, and 1 not only succeeded in convincing the fair 
recluses that imbecile and sediiisante sleeves had gone out of fashion, but 
was fortunate enough to secure for them the newest patterns, which I dexte- 
rously contrived to abstract from the mat of anAinsuspicious dirzee. These 
were some of the very happiest days of my life: I possessed a concealed trea- 
sure, which I guarded with the jealous care of a Musulman, wondering no 
longer at the Asiatic propensity to monopolize a beloved object. I was 
delighted with the certainty that nobody could see May Gordon but myself, 
and though it was not in my power to make an immediate oiler, I began to 
think more seriously than heretofore of the expectations 1 might cherish of 
biicceeding to my pj.'>ile*s property. True, there was a probability of his 
return to England, in which event he would no doubt, in his character of a 
nawaub, be a mark for speculating mothers and daughters ; but the old gentle- 
man enjoyed a very comfortable sinecure, which, as it was to be abolished at 
his death or resignation, he held out of mere spite to the Government, and 
would most likely continue to draw the proceeds until the grim tyrant should 
step in to aid the ruling powers in their retrenchments. This WRi» the prevail- 
ing opinion, and I was indebted to it for the smiles of Miss Dalrymple and the 
courtesies of her mamma, who, having an ugly disposable niece upon her hands, 
encouraged the visits of eligibles or expectants of every description. I had 
some reason to believe that poor Lovell was only indebted to his stall-appoint- 
ment for the favour he enjoyed ; he was a meritorious officer, but a marvel- 
lously dull companion, and exceedingly ill-suited to a lively high-spirited girl, 
whose quick eye marked every imperfection at a glance. It might be vanity, 
but 1 began to imagine that the beautiful Louisa entertained a secret wish to 
enliven the monotonous heaviness of Capt. Lovcirs approaches by diversify- 
ing them with a little sentimental flirtation with me. How proud did I feci of 
the secret tribute which I paid to May Gordon, in declining this flattering 
distinction ! Louisa, surprised and ofiended, betrayed her mortification ; but 
the latter was a transient feeling, since there were many cavaliers eager to 
administer to her vanity or her amusement. 

After a morning or an evening spent in the gay vortex of a society bent 
wholly upon trifling time away, and making pleasure sub. ervient to projects of 
ambition, how delightedly did 1 retire to the more humble abode, where pure 
unadulterated feelings dictated every word and action, where there was neither 
manoeuvres nor artifice to dread, and where each warm welcome sprung 
directly from the heart ! Upon a calm and sober review of my own conduct 
in this stage of my acquaintance with the ilarlnell family, 1 must blush to 
own that it was characterized by thoughtlessness, if not debased by a more 
selfish disregard of the consequences to others. 1 was striving, perhaps 
almost unconsciously, to win the affections of May Gordon, while the dread 
of involving myself prematurely in an imprudent engagement prevented me 
from making a declaration, which, in securing her gratitude, would doubtless 
have led to a still warmer sentiment. It was natural that a young woman, cut 
off from the society of congenial minds, should feel very favourably disposed 
towards the only person with whom she could interchange thoughts and feel- 
ings, and as she had little chance of being sought after by those who were 
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capable of appreciating her excellence, it was ungenerous in me to take advan- 
tage of the peculiar circumstances of her situation to avoid an explanation of 
my views and intentions, which, had she been surrounded by admirers, I must 
very speedily have made. Though Miss Gordon’s modest estimate of her 
attractions prevented her from expecting proposals as the necessary result of 
attentions which might proceed more from pity than from love, my silence 
rendered her doubtful of the extent and nature of ray feelings towards her ; 
while her family, who saw Chetwynd come and go without losing his heart, 
did not perceive any thing extraordinary in my presumed indifierence to the 
charms of one whom fortune had placed in so humble a sphere. Thus 1 was 
permiltedto continue oiy visits unquestioned, and without a hint that they had 
any object beyond that which was avowed ; and deeply, bitterly, did 1 after- 
wards regret that I had availed myself of the iibert> granted me to evade a 
direct proposal until it could be made without inconvenience. 

About this time, I was constrained to shock niy sweet friend’s nice ideas of 
propriety by detailing the fate of poor Lovell ; a richer competitor had 
appeared upon the scene, a civilian of rank, who, having acted for a long 
I)eriod as political agent at a remote native court, hud had opportunities of 
accumulating an enormous fortune. His person was decorated with splendid 
jewels, and it was said that the lady of his choice would shine like a begum, in 
pcarla, diamonds, emeralds, and rLibie.s of the finest lustre. His arrival in 
Calcutta created a sensation, especially as his expenditure was commensurate 
with his income, and he speedily posscs.scd himself of the finest house and the 
most dazzling equipage to be obtained at the presidency. A great admirer of 
beauty, he was attracted by the charms of Miss Dalrymple, who, on being 
urged to give a final answer to the devoted lover, so long and so patiently 
awaiting her acceptance, could not prevail upon herself to relinquish the 
chance of a more brilliant establishment, and therefore pronounced the fatal 
** no !” It was currently reported that Capt. Lovell bad shot himself in his 
palanquin; but this rumour arose from the explosion of a bottle of pink 
ciiampaignc, which went off* at his head like a pistol, and which doubtless bad 
been placed in a corner of the vehicle to act the part of consoler under his 
heavy affliction. The golden dreams, in which a tribe of expectants indulged, 
of the deputy-qimrter-master-generalship, vacant by the sudden abd lamented 
death of that gallant and meritorious officer. Captain William Charles Lovell, 
were at once dispelled, not to mention the grievous disappointment of the brevet 
captain at the head of the worthy subalterns of the cavalry, who, in fancy, 
had succeeded to the troop ; the baffled hopes of the long-enduring senior 
cornet, and the dismay of the luckless cadet so nearly having been brought 
upon the effective strength of the corps. 

Miss Gordon, who, from the details with which I had furnished her, was 
well acquainted with the very decided encouragement the rejected lover had 
received, felt surprise and sorrow at this new instance of the beartlessness of 
her once-bcloved friend’s conduct. Her disgust was farther excited by a painful 
incident, which betrayed the hollowness and insincerity of those professions of 
friendship to which the poor, slighted girl had clung, while the moeC leoiote 
^ope could be entertained that Louisa regretted the necessity she was under of 
estranging herself from the less fortunate companion of her voyage. It 
npi)eared that May Gordon was exceedingly expert at one of those elaborate 
processes of fillagree work, to which female fingers are so strongly addicted, 
liouisa had commenced a task on board ship, which she found herself wholly 
unequal to execute, and the bosom friend gladly undertook to finish the vork, 
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and fair that purpose all the oiateriais had been placed in her hands. These 
were of nn expensive kind, and when the embroidery was completed. Miss 
Crordon felt herself called upon to render it up to the person to whom it of 
right belonged. It was sent, therefore, to the grand mansion in Chowringee, 
with ft polite note, couched in those common words of courtesy which strangers 
address to each other, intended to relieve Miss Dalrymple from the necessity 
of taking any particular notice of an adair which she was perhaps now desirous 
to forget. The gross indelicacy of the reply inflicted a deep mortification upon 
poor May Gordon. A fierce-looking chuprassee, whose silver badge of oflice 
glittered in the sun, and whose raised stick and martial air terrified nil the 
pariah dogs congregating about the gate of the domicile, and even obliged the 
fat brahminee bull, who was wont to stretch himself across the road near a 
neighbouring pagoda, to rise and make way for his approach, brought a small 
sealed paper parcel, containing twenty rupees, as a remuneration to the young 
person who had finished work for Miss Dalrymple. The note was in 
JiOui.sa’s hand-wri*-h’ig, and gave a melancholy proof that change of circum- 
stances had alienated all her former airection, and had even induced her to 
add insult to the pain which neglect had already inflicted. 

For the first time, May Gordon's fine spirits drooped; her misfortunes had 
shewn her the world in its most odious point of view ; and though she had 
borne up against hardships and privations with uiuliminished rlmcrfulness, she 
was not steeled against the ** proud man's contumely.** The stunning blow her 
tranquillity had sustained filled me with the sinoercst affliction ; 1 saw her 
beautiful eyes continually filled with tears, and the long-cherishcd rose fading 
away from her fair check. Then did I curse my stars, and feel that, as I had 
received the most solemn promises of the first staff-appointment that should be 
vacant, I could have consoled myself for the loss which his private friends and 
the service would have sustained in the untimely death of a respected brother 
officer, and was half-inclined to quarrel with poor Lovell for not having shewn 
more .sensibility on the occasion of his late bitter disappointment. It might not 
have been incumbent upon him to shoot himself, but nevertheless so tragical 
an exit would have been duly appreciated by all persons of sentiment. 

May Gordon was too proud to express in words the painful sensations 
which preyed upon her heart ; Mrs. Hartnell was less scrupulous, and gave 
loose to her feelings in the severest reprehension of Miss Dalrymple’s con- 
duct. Notwithstanding the annoyance it gave her to hear of the approaching 
exaltation of this cold-hearted, imperious girl, she was constant in her inqui- 
ries respecting the chances of her becoming one of the Surra beeSets of 
Calcutta, as the wife of Mr. Arbuthnot, the civilian, of whose natural excel- 
lences and striking accomplishments candour obliged me to make a captivating 
report. Mrs. Hartnell openly lamented that such a man should be thrown 
away upon Louisa Dalrymple, while May, with her usual sweetness, hoped 
that his precepts and example would correct the faults in her character, and 
bring out all that was amiable. I confessed that I cherished no such vain 
expectation, and joined Mrs, Hartnell in regretting the probability of a 
miirriage which would entail disappointment and misery upon a deserving 
husband, and elevate a worthless woman to a rank and situation she did not 
merit; nay, I went farther, and declared my determination to draw Mr. 
Arbuthnot's attention to the defective points in Miss Dalrymple's heart and 
disposition. An opportunity speedily occurred to execute my intention ; Mr. 
Arbuthnot made no reply, and left me in doubt whether 1 had succeeded in 
nnddfying the goddess of his idolatry or not. 
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About this time my evil fortune compelled me to repair to Barrackpore, 
where duty detained me for a whole fortnight lixte^n miles from the abode of 
May Gordon. During this period, I diligently paid my court to my uncle, 
whom I found in that irritable temperament produced by an attack of rheuma- 
tism, which seldom fails to excruciate the bones of old Anglo-Indians in the 
rainy season. Never before had I so accommodated myself to the endurance 
of those frantic ebullitions of rage produced by the paroxysms of the disorder. 
Instead of, as heretofore, making a rapid escape from the bungalow, I stayed 
to soothe, and in short comported myself so amicably, that the old gentleman 
began to entertain a true kinsmanlike regard for a nephew hitherto classed 
amongst the scapc-graces of the age. I consoled myself in my banishment from 
all that had charmed my eyes and won my heart by the flattering hope that my 
absence would be marked and regretted by the fair creature who occupied every 
moment of my thoughts ; my uncle talked very satisfactorily about arranging 
my debts, expressed his satisfaction that I had not, like that foolish fellow 
Lovell, made a guddah (donkey) of myself by inflating the vanity of Miss 
Dalrymple, and hinted that he should not object to my choice of some pretty 
girl, who had been brought up with proper ideas of the duties of a wife. Let 
him see May Gordon, thought I, and all my difficulties will vanish. I rejoiced 
that I had not made a premature declaration, and built castle upon castle, 
basetTupon the gratification which my beloved had evinced at my visits, and 
the duteous disposition in which I had found my lately inexorable uncle. I 
indulged the fond idea that May Gordon's thoughts continually wandered to 
Barrackpore, that she gazed with pensive eyes upon my vacant chair, and read 
and re-read the passages 1 had marked for her approbation. 

My uncle proposed to accompany me to Calcutta, to which I made no objec- 
tion, as I was eager to bring about an introduction to May Gordon. I, how- 
ever, lamented the necessity which hi.s presence entailed upon me to accom- 
pany him in his drive to the strand, instead of devoting the evening to the 
Hartnell family. We went rather late; the weather was propitious, cool yet 
clear, and the crowd of vehicles of every description greater than ever. One 
of the first which rolled by our sober landaulet contained Miss Dalrymple, in 
a new bonnet and feathers, but with a sour scornful expression of counte- 
nance, which did not assimilate with the gaiety of her dress. Mr. Arbuthnot 
was not in attendance, his place being very inadequately supplied by an un- 
fledged writer, whose chances of a speedy einanciiiation from college were, to 
judge from the shape of his head, very small indeed. Inwardly I rejoiced that 
my hint had taken effect ; when, lo ! iiiy sclf-gratulations were checked by a 
very unexpected sight. An old rumble-tumble sociable, of the fashion of the 
days of his gracious Majesty King George the Thirtl, approached us, driven 
by a black postillion di.sgui8cd in an English dress, with a juckey cap, dingy 
buckskins, and boots iinconscious of a brush; in the front of this well- 
appointed vehicle sate (or rather was spread) an old, dark, fat lady, in a yellow 
satin dress, pink scarf, and blue bonnet, who had been often pointed out to 
me as the rich Portuguese Mrs. Roderiguez Da Costa ; by her side, in imitation 
of some of our Calcutta buhddurt, reclined Mr. Roderiguez da Costa, his 
head leaning against the back cu.shions, and his feet stuck over the carriage- 
door, while the back-seat was occupied (1 could not be mistaken in the fair 
curls and swan-like throat— for she wore no bonnet) by May Gordon ! The 
son and heir of all the wealth of the Da Costas, blacker and uglier than father 
or mother, mounted on a tall English horse, which he rode like a Venetian, 
cantered on one side of the carriage, while on the other, dancing along upon an 
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Arab steed, appeared Mr. Arbuthnot. Down went at once the whole fairy 
structure which I had been rearing wjth so much self-complacency, leaving not 
a wreck behind. I would not, at the moment, admit the extent of my dis- 
appointment, but tried to delude my desponding spirit with a faint hope that 
all was not lost. It was in vain ; a dismal foreboding weighed heavily upon my 
heart; my secret treasure, my pearl, that 1 thought as safely secured from the 
eye of man as if it lay enshrined in its shell in the blue waters of Ormus, had 
been seen, its value understood and appreciated*, and would be won and worn 
by a less procrastinating lover. 

With a bitter pang of mingled shame and anger, I felt that I should have 
nothing to complain of even in the event of Miss Gordon*s acceptance of a 
rivars hand. I had neglected to make my pretensions known ; had been con- 
tent to perform the cold part of an unimpassioned friend, and must abide the 
consequences. To deepen my mortification, my uncle inquired who that 
beautiful creature was with whom Arbuthnot seemed so completely fascinated. 

1 stammered out the n^me, 'a.id could have hanged Rodcrigue/ da Costa the 
younger for the griKiung air of exultation with which he poked his black short 
head as close as his tall charger would permit him to the side of the carriage 
where May Gordon sate, as it shewed that he had pretensions, and enter- 
tained little fear of the cavalier on the left hand. The carriage and its atten- 
dant esquires passed on ; again I met Miss Dalrymplc*s equipage, and was at 
no loss to account for the wrathful expression which lowered upon her brow. 

I saw no more that evening of May Gordon, but was compelled to dine 
with my uncle and a couple of worthies of his own standing, who entertained 
roe with thrice-told tales of their doings in the glorious wars with Tippoo Saib, 
and convinced me that a far inferior portion of patient resignation was requi- 
site to endure the horrors of the dungeons of Seringapntam. Oh, how fervently 
did I wish them back again, manacled hand and foot, chained to the wall, 
incarcerated, dead, any thing but detaining me from the place where I might 
learn the extent of what I had to dread ! But there was no getting oif. What 
consolatory reflections arose in my mind ! How delightfully had 1 paved the 
way for Arbuthnot*s success; how officiously had I volunteered to shew oft' 
Miss Dalrymplc in her true light, and how confidently had I expected that 
May Gordon would wait until it was my imperial will and pleasure to lay my 
subaltern fortune at her feet! At last the party broke up, and I was released. 
With a lover’s eagerness, I flew to the dwelling of the Hartnell’s. All the 
lights, as might have been expected, were out. The grim old adjutant, which 
was still keeping watch and ward at the dilapidated d'lor-post, seemed to 
scowl upon me with a sinister expression. A lame monkey^— an especiol object 
of veneration to old Perowtec, the only Hindu servant in the establishment, 
with whom I had had frequent skirmishes, — was awake, and seemed to have an 
intuitive knowledge of the approach of an enemy. While gazing, in the true 
sentimental style, on the moonbeams sleeping on the dingy walls of that 
ghastly dwelling, once a paradise to me, the spiteful beast flung a stone at my 
devoted head, which effectually disturbed my reverie, and to my excited 
imagination appeared ominous of evil : he had never taken me at disadvantage 
before, and now his gibes and mocks pursued my parting steps as, esconced 
behind the ruined parapet, he chattered at me in uncouth but intelligible 
language. 

The next morning, I paid a visit to Mrs. Hartnell, and for the first time was 
disappointed in my hope of seeing May Gordon : she was not at home. Mrs. 
Hartnell, with infinite satisfaction, detailed the bright prospects which were 
^m/.JoKr.N.S.VuL.12.No.d7. X 
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opening before her from the patronage of the rich Portuguese hnlf-castea. 
Mrs. Da Costa’s sister had married a Mr. Gordon, and an uncle of the Gor* 
dons* had died soinewlicre abroad, cither in South America, Sierra Leone, 
or the East-Indies, nobody knew exactly. By some extraordinary concatena* 
Cion, Mrs. Da Costa felt convinced of the relationship ; she was proud of her 
'European connexions, and produced the beautiful May to her circle as ** my 
niise. Miss Gordon.** A better situation and an increase of salary were 
promised to Mr. Hartnell, and I was overpowered with expressions of grati- 
tude from both husband and wife. I was amazed to find that the whole family 
owed their good fortune exclusively to me. I had mentioned Mr. Hartnell’s 
story to my agents with a view to his advantage, and had indeed solicited them 
to amend his condition by procuring him more lucrative employment. Mr* 
Da Costa happened to be in the next room, was touched by the eloquence 1 
displayed, and making a report to his far better-half, she had set out to the 
Jififfery te/owy or by what other name the tank I have mentioned was graced 
with (for I never 1 believe acquired the right one), determined to find a rela- 
tion. May Gordon was nothing loth to accompany her new and generous 
friend to the large mansion, which called Mrs. Da Costa mistress, and which, 
though it did not boast much splendour of situation, being placed amid the 
native huts and bazaars of Misery Gunge, was replete with comforts to which 
shc4iad been long a stranger. The admiration and pretensions of young Da 
Costa were openly avowed, and favoured, it appeared, by Mrs Hartnell, who, 
though anxious for her bi.stcr’8 elevation, perhaps naturally felt better pleased 
at the idea of her union with n man who had nothing but the advantage of 
wealth over her own husband— Uodcrigiicz, junior, being several shades thirker, 
and by several degrees less intelligent and w’ell-informed, than Mr. Hartnell — 
than she would have been at the pro.spcet of Ma>*s alliance with a civil or 
niiJitar} servant of the Company, which would take her entirely out of her 
present sphere, and produce a disagreeable contrast in the situation of the 
sisters I too espoused young Da Costa’s cause*, being inw'ardly persuaded 
that nothing would ever induce May Gordon to unite herself to such a com- 
pound of ugliness, ignorance, and conceit. Mr. Arbiithnot’s attentions were 
only glanced at, as a signal triumph over Louisa Dulr\ m|)le ; for Mrs. Hartnell 
thought, or aflected to think, that they meant nothing; whereat, in the foll> 
of my heart, T rejoiced, clinging, to use an unhackneyed simile, like a drowning 
man to a straw. 

My acquaintance with May Cordon entitled me to pay my respects at the 
dwelling of her aunt; accordingly, I turned my horse’s head towards Missry 
Gunge. I found the house, as I had expected, richly and profusely furnished, 
without an atom of taste, in what Mis. Da Costa was pleased to term the 
style to which she hi^ been accustomed at home, — mcaniiii thereby Enro[ic, 
which none of her jkhp^atTors for many generations had ever seen. There were 
carpets on the floon, ^looking-glasses and pictures on the walls, the latter 
being portraits of naval and military worthies in the worst style of the art ; 
Admiral Kcppcl leaning on an anchor, and the Marquess of Granby grasping a 
cocked-hat. Lamps and chandeliers of various sizes and patterns were sus- 
pended from the ceilings, without any regard to the proportions or the match , 
they were all handsome in their way, and did very well together ; the rooms 
were crammed with upholstery of equally discordant materials. Of course 
nnisquitos were swarming, and there appeared to be more than a due propor- 
tion of rats, mice, bats, scorpions, and other such pleasant guests, to judge 
from the traces on the mats and carpets. In fact, I arrived in the drawing- 
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room just in time to rescue May Gordon from a centipedoi which had lurked 
behind the heavy frame-work of an execrable copy of the Duke of Sebomberg 
on horseback, as large as life. It was not often, Mrs. DaCusta said, that such 
things were found in the upper rooms, but she was not Bur|)ri8ed at Miss 
Gordon's alarm, for she had frequently determined to go home, to avoid the 
sight of the reptiles of India, of which she was really "afTfraid.” I do not 
know whether it was to Mrs. Da Costa, or to a Indy of still superior rank, that 
somebody remarked, upon hearing her express her desire to go home, that 

eight annas and a hackery would carry her there at any time.” However, 
no one could be more anxious to impress upon her acquaintance the fact of her 
possessing a title to claim Great Britain as her country by the right of primo- 
geniture ; she never turned her thoughts to Portugal, to which she might have 
had some very remote title, but persisted in a Scottish origin. 

May Gordon received me as usual, and we soon fell into our old topics 
without much interruption from liodcriguez, who contented himself with a 
coubtant stare, and nn occiv^.>nal word, generally when iny fairfrieiul expressed 
her ndmiraiiou of any thing, chiming in with I shall get it for you a sure 
and certain method, according to his notion, of gaiiupg her affections. No 
Mr. Arbuthnot made his appearance, and I breathed again. I was invited to 
dinner, and previous to the repast accompanied my uncle in his drive. Miss 
Dairy mplc was there, looking sourer than ever, being iiuntlen led by a beau of 
any dcbcriptioii ; but neither she nor I were mortified by tl.e .>>ight of her 
apostate lover. Mr. Arbuthnot was not to be seen. My uncle again expressed 
his admiration of the new beauty, and in the ovci flowings of iny heart 1 con* 
fessed my attachment, and murmured niy wish to make her my wife. The old 
gentleman heard me in silence, meditating, as 1 afterwards discovered, a 
pleasing surprise. As I was w'ell acquainted with his prejudices, I did not dare 
to push the matter farther, satisfied that I had broken the icc without raising a 
storm* The dinner was a delightful one ; lloderiguez the only competitor in 
my attentions to the young lady, who listened to me with all her wonted 
complacence. I lost my fear of the lately-dreaded Arbuthnot, could joke upon 
the subject of Lovell’s disappointment to Mrs. Da Costa, who was anxious to 
learn the particulars, and went home in the evening with a lightened heart. 

On the following day, my uncle most cruelly, and as I thouglit inconside- 
rately, despatched me up to Barrackpore upon business. T was too much in 
his power to rebel ; so off I went, in the worbt possible humour. I could not 
get back until late at night. I saw lights and heard niubic at the corner of 
Missry Gunge, but couKl not venture in until 1 had cl .in* -xl my dress. When 
my toilette was accomplished, the cursed bearers, whom t was obliged to hire 
to carry me, my horse being knocked up, took me such an ahoniiuablc round- 
about way, that when I arrived at the place of destination the music had ceased 
and the lights had vanished, so I was obliged to return bootless home. The 
next morning opened more auspiciously ; my uncle, good old man, with plea- 
sure beaming on his countenance, told me that he had 'arranged all my affairs 
with my agents, and that I might draw upon him in future for five hundred 
rupees per month, a sum which would enable me to maintain a wife. 

I flew to the feet of May Gordon. I must do her justice,-— she was unaffect- 
edly surprised. My confounded caution had undone me. There had been a 
time, she confessed, in which she might have given me her heart; but it 
was now engaged, together with her hand, to Mr. Arbuthnot, whose estimable 
character I had taught her to reverence, and whose generous avowal of his 
affection had inspired her with the warmest gratitude ! 
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I rushed out of the house, and tumbled over Arbuthnot, who was coming 
in ; he raised me from the ground with a benevolent smile, which I could not 
bear, and forgetting to call my servants, 1 made the best of my way along the 
road on foot, without a hat, deaf to the calls and remonstrances of a chattah- 
wallah of Mrs. Da Costa’s, who, burthened with an immense umbrella, fol- 
lowed me as fast as he could clatter along. How I got into the presence of 
my uncle I scarcely know, but Hold my dismal story, and, as might have been 
expected, was called a guddah for my pains : if a pistol had been in my way I 
could not have answered for the consequences, but that not being at hand, I 
tried Lovell’s remedy, and drank a couple of bottles of champaigne. 

Hpderigues was in a similar plight : yet that gave me no consolation. Miss 
Dalrymple had taken to her bed in a bilious fever, for the approaching nuptials 
were soon bruited abroad ; but no despair could be equal to mine. I felt 
quite willing to yield myself up to the jaws of a tiger or an alligator ; luckily 
I was out of their reach. Mrs. Da Costa at first grieved over the disappoint- 
ment sustained by her son and heir; she could not, however, be long insensi- 
ble to the glory of marrying her ** nitse. Miss Gordon,” to a civilian of rank, 
and absorbed in the contemplation of the splendour of the alliance, she over- 
looked the pitiable condition of poor Roderiguez, and busied herself about 
preparing the troutseau, which she furnished in a style of great magnificence. 
Any aecent heart-burnings which Mrs. Hartnell might have felt were studiously 
concealed ; she had pleasurable occupation in entering a new house, upon her 
husband’s attainment to an excellent situation in the gift of Mr. Arbuthnot. 
Miss Dalrymple, to shew how little she cared for the defection of a rich 
admirer, married a young man just out of college, who had been appointed 
deputy sub-assistant to the acting collector at some village in the neighbour- 
hood of Calcutta : the nuptial ceremony was performed by special license in 
Chowringee, while that of Miss Gordon took place in the Cathedral. I was 
a melancholy spectator of the latter, not being able to withstand the intreu- 
ties of my lovely friend. Both brides made their first appearance at a ball at 
Government-house, where Louisa fainted, and was carried out, not being 
able to bear the blaze of her rival’s jewels, as she followed her into the 
supper-room, whither Mrs. Arbuthnot was handed by the viceroy himself 

THE LAST OF SEVEN. 

Oil, chide her not, oh, chide her not. 

Although the child hui err'd ; 

Nor bring the tears into her eyv% 

By one ungentle word. 

Nay, chide lier not — sis months ago. 

In summer’s balmy pride, 

A sister's arm was round her neck, 

A brother at her side ! 

But now her heart is sad ; alone 
Slic wanders by each flowery bed ; 

That bister’s clasping arm is gone, 

Ibal brother’s voice is dead. 

And sonictiines when, beside mv knee, 

She sits with face so pale and meek, 

And eyes bent o’er her book, I see 
'llic tears upon her cheek. 

'llu-n chide her not, oh, chide her not ; 

1 ler lies|idss lie forgiven 

IJois Ciinst itiuu liown on that pale face 
She IS the Lasf t%f Scicn / 
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EXPERIMENTAL VOYAGE TO THE N.E. COAST OF CHINA, 

No. 11. 

It is but fair (Mr. Lindsay, indeed, says so) to give the Chinese an opportu- 
nity of relating their own account of the af^r at Ning-po, which was pub- 
lished in the Peking Gazette, ** It will be seen,’* Mr. Lindsay remarks, “ that 
it differs in various particulars, but it is no bad specimen of the mode in which 
reports of occurrences in distant provinces are reported to the imperial 
throne,” 

Extract Peking Gazette, translated bjf Mr, Lindsay, 

“ I, tlie minister Foone-yung-ali (foo-yuen of Che-keang), report to the imperial 
throne concerning an Englibh barbarian ship, which came from Fokeen to Che-keang, 
She has already been expelled and driven out of the ocean. I now request an imperial 
order, directing that the military officers of the various cruizing camps who neglected to 
guard against this occurrence may be delivered over to the proper tribunal for trial and 
punisliinent; tlius awe and re<^\vct will be maintained in the government of the ocean. 
Looking upwards, I supplicate his imperial majesty to examine into the affair. 

On tlie 22d day of the 4th moon, 1 received a document from Wei-yuen-lang, 
acting viceroy of Fokeen, stating tliat petitions from various ca’nps and hUens 
announced that on English barbarian sliip had arrived at Fokiien, and anchored in tlie 
seas of Woofoo. * I, the viceroy, have already ordered her to be expelled, aud now 
communicate the fact to you, that acting in co-operation we may effectually examine 
into the case and guard against its recurrence.* 

** On receiving this, I immediately communicated it to the lyes, dial tliey might 
forward tlie account to all the civil aud military officers on the coast, directing them 
with careful heart to examine, and with active exeition to guard their stotions; and if 
by accident they should fall in with tlie barbarian ship, then with activity to trace her 
steps, pursue and drive her away : moreover entirely to cut off all traitorous natives 
from clandestinely associating with and assisting them. No remiasness or negligence 
will be permitted. This is on record. 

** Afterwards, 1 received a letter from Tac.hung, tetuh of Chekeang, stating tliatby 
various petitions from the military stations tlie following report had reached him. * On 
the 26th* day of the 4th moon, the said barbarian ship, taking advantage of the wind, 
came from the ocean, and abruptly, witliout reporting herself, entered the Moau- 
keang at Ketow, and on the 27th* day arrived at Chin-hae, wishing to proceed to 
Ningpo custom-house to sell her cargo. Wc Uien directed the military and police to 
go in ships of war and obstruct her progress; on which she icturned and anchored off 
Y'ew-shan. 

** * At Uiat period, I, the tetuli, in company with Chin-poo-yun, the tsung-ping of 
Tingliae, happened to he abiiciit with my squadron in the nonbern ocean, at the distance 
of 100 Ic, in order to suppress an insurrection and to regiitate aoiiic affairs of the 
Whang fisheries. But on hearing of this, I immediately by starlight and darkness (i.r. 
travelling by day and night) proceeded to Chin-hae ; and in conjunction with the toou 
and the foo, I ordered the said barbarian sliip to be expelled, and with speed to set sail 
and depart. Further, according to inquiries made by the che-heeiisof Cbin-liac and other 
places, it was ascertained that in the said barbarian ship there were seventy men, and 
the cargo she brought consisted of calicoes, broad-cloths, camlets, and such goods ; 
and the said barbarians presented a barbarian book in one volume, which had been for- 
merly printed. Moreover, a barbarian man, named Hoo Hea.inc, presented a pnhlic 
petition to the che-foo, in which with importunate urgency he groanedf forth hia entrea- 
ties for permission to trade.’ 

These documents w ere forw'arcd to me (the fooyucn) for a thorough investigation 
aud decision. 

“ 1 have carefully examined the barbarian book ; it is entitled * An Essay on the 
* These ditlcb arc all loircct. 

1 The meaning of this cliazactcr is a person groaning m an extremity of distreu. 
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Affairs ' (the words * of Great Britain ' are omitted). Some parts of it are highly 
rebeliiouB and full of falsehoods ; many other parts are perfectly unintelligible. The 
general purport of it is complaining that commerce was not conducted with justice at 
Canton ; and on this pretext they desired to abandon that place and come to Uiis : thus 
manifesting a highly perverse and crafty disposition. But since the reign of Kien Lung, 
thesf' barbarians have not been permitted to come and trade in Clie-keang ; yet now, the 
sriuth wind blowing, they have taken advantage of the favourable breeze and have sailed 
to Che-keang, covetously hoping to obtain profit. How could I in the smallest degree 
permit any change in opposition to the fixed laws ? 

*' 1 then issued a perspicuous order to the taou and Too not to permit tlie barbarian 
ship to trade. I also wrote to the tetuh and tsung*ping tliat they might order all the 
military officers to cruize and guard. Moreover I deputed Tang-fun-tsang'tseang, on 
my staff, and Sihip*tung*tuh-tungche* of Tae-ehow.foo, to go with the utmost speed to 
Chin-hae, and, acting in conjunction with the taou and Too, rigorously to prohibit the 
natives from holding any iriteix'ourse with her; and at the same time directing that tho 
forces of the tetuh and tsung-ping should instantly expel the said barbarian sliip, and 
cause her with precipitate speed to quit the frontier, and not allow her to loiter. 

** I have now received a letter from the tetuh, saying that he had clearly rommuni- 
oited his orders to the said Imrbarian, and that he was in some small degree aroused to 
a feeling of repentance, and no longer dared to delay and loiter; but the winds having 
been contrary for many successive days, he was unable to sail away. On the 1 5th of the 
5tb moon, the w'ind being more favourable, the tetuh, in conjunction with the t<-ung. 
ping, qfdered the cruizers to expel the ship directly. The said barbarian ship then 
spread her sails and went forth into the ocean. The tsung>ping then led out his squa- 
dron, pursued her, and compel led her on that very day to quit the frontier. Moreover the 
tetuh forwarded a list of the various olliccrs wliosc negligence merits trial and dismissal. 

** Now 1, the fooyuen, on examining, find tliat there is an easy access from that 
place to Tien.sin and the coast of Keang-soo. It is impossible to $.iy that this barlm. 
rian ship, though expelled from this, may not sneitk in like a rat eNe where. 1 have 
therefore sent a flying despatch to the various tsung-luhs and fooyuens of Keangsoo. 
Sbansung, and Cliihle, that they may cause a careful watch to be kept to prevent tlie 
ship ftom entering. 

• ** Moreover, the show-puis Sunting-goan and Tang-lun, and the tseen-tsung Sunting- 
kaou, were appointed to cruize and guard the stations of Ketow, Meaou, Kcang, and 
Yew-shan. At the time the barbarian ship abruptly entered, it is true that the tseen- 
tMing,f Sunting-kaou, was absent in the southern sea, cruizing against pirates; but still, 
io conjunction with his colleagues, he bos shown himself unable to anticipate affairs 
and use precautionary measures to guard bis post ; lie is tbciiTore equally guilty oi 
remiuness. It is consequently proper to request the imperial order to deliver over these 
three officers to the tribunal for trial and punishment, in order to maintain dignity in 
the government of tlie ocean. 

** Now I, the foo.yuen, respectfully joining witli the minister Wci-yuen-lang, acting 
tsung.tuh of Fokeen, and the minister Tae-hung, tetuh of Clic-keang, write this 
report; and moreover forward the lurbarian book to the keun-ke (the privy council), 
that it may be respectfully laid before the imperial throne, requesting his imperial 
majesty to examine the affair.— The imperial commands hove been received, ssyiitg, * it 
is recorded.' 

** Taoukwang, 12th year, 6th moon, 20th day (17tli July 18.')2)." 

The Amherst, on leaving Ning-po river, the 19th June, stood across to the 
island of Kin-tang (Mr. GutzlaflT calls it ** a romantic island **), and anchored 
itT a safe harbour formed between it and a small island called Taou*tsze-shan. 
The people of Kin-tang evinced the greatest satislaction at seeing the strangers, 
many respectable persons visiting the ship, and making small purchases of 
broad-cloth and calico. 


• It II liniKMubIc to rvetify tlic orthography of thii name. 
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Mr. Lindsay taxes the charts of this part of the coast of China with ** singular 
inaccuracy**’ The town of Chin-hac is laid down in Dalr^ple’s chart of the 
Chusan archipelago in lat. 30° 18' N., long. 121° V JB., whereas the result of 
repeated observations, subsequently confirmed, gave lat. 29° 64' N., Ion. 
121° 52* 30* E. 

On subsequent reflexion, Mr. Lindsay is led to think that he might have dis- 
posed of his cargo at Ning-po by remaining outside among the islands. He 
states that, not long after the departure of the Amhertt, a small brig of ninety 
tons anchored in the very spot they had left> near Kin-tang, and carried on a 
trade in opium and English manufactures to some extent. “ My opinion,” he 
says, “ concerning the feasibility of eMtablishing a trade at this place, for the 
disposal of British manufactures and opium, is therefore nearly the same as it 
was at Fuh-cbow-foo. The government will not sanction it, and will fulminate 
edicts ordering all foreign ships to be expelled; but at the same time, if tact ia 
shovMi, by properly combining moderation and kindness, to conciliate the 
aflectioiis of the people, ailtt spirit to deter the mandarins from offering moles- 
tation, an outlet for British manufactures, to a very considerable extent, may 
gradually be formed here; and the way for a more extended intercourse with 
this vast and extraordinary nation, comprising near 400,000,000 of enterprizing 
and intelligent human beings, will thus be gradually paved.” 

The river Ta-hea is of inconsiderable size ; its only imporicince is derived 
from its excellent harbour and its leading to the great coniircrciul city of 
Nmg-po. It rises about sixty miles inland, and is not navigable above Ning- 
po. It in the eastern of the three rivers (San>keang) which disembogue them- 
selves into the gulf of Chc-keang. The river of this name, otherwise called 
Tscen-tung-keang, is not of great commercial importance. Hang-cfaow-foo, 
the capital of Che-keang province, is situated on its banks about 700 miles 
above Chin-hae : it was not understood to be a place of great external trade. 

On the 17th they proceeded towards Shang-hae, a celebrated city in Keang- 
800 province, passing inside the Chusan archipelago, a passage never yet made 
by a European ship. In their fiassage they were exposed to some danger at 
the mouth of the river Yang-tsee-keang, which Mr. Gutzlaff terms “ the 
largest river in Asia,” owing to the shoals and sand-banks. They endeavoured 
to procure a pilot from one of the flshing-boats, but no offer would tempt a 
single individual to pilot the ship to Sbang-hae. ” This was evidently,” Mr. 
Lindsay remarks, “ from fear of the mandarins,” who, Mr. Gutzlaff* tells us, 
“ were narrow-minded and ignorant.” The fishermen, however, gave them 
directions, by following which they reached the city, \\i ich appears never to 
have been previously visited by European traders. 

Mr. Lindsay left the ship, in a bout, on the 30th June, with a petition to 
the taou-tae, praying for permivssion to trade; stating that Chinese ships fre- 
quent the ports subject to Great Britain, whereby the merchants of China 
obtain large profits, and that the merchants of England, 'naturally remembering 
that benefits and advantages should be mutual, desired to participate in the 
profits to be derived from a trade to the northern ports of China. As the boat 
passed the batteries, it was fired at, without ball, and several boats with man- 
darins pushed off* from the small town of Woo-sung, where all vessels on 
entering and quitting take their port-clearance, and forbade the boat’s further 
progress, saying they were ordered to prevent the strangers from going to 
Shang-hae : whence it would appear that some notice had been received of the 
approach of the ship. Mr. Lindsay merely said he had business to transact, 
and proceeded on. 
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^ The Woo-8ung-1[eaiig, the river on which Shang-hao stands, runs for the 
•first six or eight miles S. and S.E. The country is a dead flat, yerymuch inter- 
'"sected with dykes and ditches; it is richly cultivated, and much resembles 
Holland. It was just the period of the wheat harvest, and the whole populn> 
tion were actively employed gathering it: the women and children at the 
cottages were seen threshing and winnowing the corn as it was brought in. A 
great deal of cotton was also cultivated. 

On reaching the far-famed emporium, Shang-hac, the vast number of junks 
lying before it (no less than 700 arrived in a week) plainly indicated that fame 
had not exaggerated its commercial importance. The native trade of Shang-hae 
greatly exceeds that of Canton. The town is built on the left side of the river, 
which, Mr. Lindsay says, is the case with every Chinese town he visited : 
he connects this fact with the Chinese custom of assigning the left as the place 
of honour. Commodious wharfs and large warehouses lined the river, which 
is deep enough to allow junks to unload alongside of them. All the wharfs 
were crowded with people, attracted by the appearance of the strangers. 
They landed in front of a large temple, dedicated to the Queen of Heaven. 
The crowd opened to give them passage, and they walked through it into the 
temple, where a theatrical performance was going on, which the appearance of 
the strangers of course suspended. Inquiring the way to the taou-tae’s office, 
Mr. Lindsay and his companions proceeded thither at a rapid pace. They 
passed the city-gates, and found the streets narrow ; many of them were paved 
with small tiles, like Dutch clinkers. The shops were generally small, but 
wares of every description, including European goods, were exhibited in them. 
An enormous crowd soon collected at their heels, and before they reached the 
taou-tae’s office, they met a person from thence, who said the taou-tac had 
gone down to Woo-sung to meet them, and that they had better return. Mr. 
Lindsay was not to be duped by this shallow artifice, and pushed on to the 
office, an extensive building. As the party approached, the attendants hastily 
tried to shut the doors, but were too late, and pushing them back, they 
entered the outer court filled with numerous low police people : the three 
doors leading to the interior were shut and barred ns they entered. After 
waiting ** a few miiuitc.s,” and repeatedly knocking at the doors, seeing no 
symptom of their being opened, two of the party (Messrs. Simpson and Ste- 
phens) ** settled the point by two vigorous charges at the centre-gate with their 
shoulders, which shook them off their hinges, and brought them down with a 
great clatter.” After this very courteous and decorous proceeding towards a 
public functionary of respectable rank, who had kept the strangers waiting 
for a few minutes only, ** we made an entrance,” says Mr Lindsay, ** into the 
great hall of justice, at the further extremity of which was the state-chair and 
table of the taou-tac Here were numerous official assistants, who, seeing ns thus 
unexpectedly among them, forgot totally our unccrcmoniou.s mode of obtaining 
entrance, and received ue with (•reat poHtetieis, inviting us to sit down and 
take tea and pipes. Having remained a short time talking with them, parti- 
cularly with the young man who had told us the taou-tae had gone to Woo- 
sang, who was one of his secretaries, and possessed of intelligent pleasing 
■manners, we were informed of the arrival of the che-heen, who wished to 
speak to us. He entered immediately, and refusing to be seated, commenced 
in a loud angry tone, upbraiding us for our temerity in coming to Shang-hae 
without previously obtaining permission. He was a stout middle-aged man, 
with a harsh unpleasing countenance, and boisterous manners. I replied in a 
U>ne equally haughty, but not quite so loud, that we came here to trade, and 
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that I brouglit a petition to tlie taou-tae. His answer was, * yon cannot trade 
here; you must Ro to Canton.' 1 replied with the arguments 1 had so often 
used relative to the present state of the trade a Canton. The chc*hren now 
called for an interpreter, and 1 fully expected to see some fellow produced who 
could speak a few words of the Cunton-English, to which 1 had determined to 
reply, in Chinese, that I could not understand a word of it ; but instead of 
that, a man from Chaou-chow-foo, in Canton province, came, wlio knew not 
one word of any European language, nor even of the Canton dialect, that 
spoken in his district being nearly the same as the Fokieii. He, however, 
spoke the mandarin dialect far more distinctly than the che-hren, and also 
showed much quickness in catching my meaning when ni} expressions were not 
in correct Chinese. The che-hren now sat down, and I instantly seated my- 
self opposite to him, on which he again rose, and casting an angry glance at 
me, strode out of the room without vouchsafing a word, as if he considered 
himself degraded by seeing me seated in his presence. So soon as he had 
gone, the attendants bro(N,^iSt tea, and tiicd to apologi/.c for hij rudeness. 
After a little, he again rciiiicstcd to speak to ns, and stated that the taou-lac 
(who had returned very speedily from VVoosung) would give us an audience at 
the Tecn-How [Moo] temple, to which wc must instantly repair. We told 
him wc would comply with his directions, and hid him farewell with the usual 
Chinese salutation, to which he made no return whatever; on which I said, in 
a loud tone, ‘in my country, the guvcrnnienUolliccrs are civil to strangers; 
you, it appears, act diflercntly, and return the courtesy of strangers with 
rudeness; but still, in order to show to you and ail the present company that 
wc understand the rules of projiriety and ducoruin, we again salute you before 
we depart; on which Mr. Gutzlufi' and myself, with the utmost politeness, 
performed the ceremony of bowing moderately low, with the hands 

joined, which is the utmost that is in use amongst equals. The chediren 
coloured to the very ti|)s of his eais with vexation; but seeing that all the 
spectators enjoyed his 11)01 tification, lie returned our salute, though with a 
very bud grace, and wc went uway, rctiiriiing ihroiigh the same gates wc had 
entered, and were bliowii to an inner court of the tem|)lc, where we had first 
landed, which we were inforiiicd was to be our lodging for the night. Round 
the court were three spacious apartments : the left one was assigned to us ; 
and the centre was prepared for the taou-tae, who shortly arrived, with a 
large retinue of niandurins and lictors, with chairs and whips. About a quarter 
of an hour after his arrival, 1 was told to come in and |)rcscnt my petition ; 
but I first sent to suy ihat 1 expected to find for Mr. Gutzlnff and 

myself, if the tuoii-tue and the other mandarins were .sented. In reply, this 
was stated to be impossible, as their cu.stoms required a merchant to pros- 
trate himself before a niundarin of the rank of the taoii*iac, yet that we were 
only required to stand ; but that if I was a mandarin in iny own country, and 
the business 1 had to communicate was of a public nature, then wc might be 
seated. 1 replied, ‘ 1 am no mandarin ; but my petition, if favourably 
received, and the request it contains is complied witli, may be called of a 
public nature ; and it is not on my account I Object to stand in the presence of 
your mandarins, so much as on account of the high respectability of my 
country. I have also been seated at Ningpo in the presence of iney higher in 
rank than the taoii-tuc ; niy reply, therefore, is, if the mandarins are seated 
we must, sit ; if they stand wc will also stand.' No less than half an hour was 
lost in debating this point, and it was finally arranged that the taou-tae should 
stand to receive us, and we were then ushered into the hall, where six maiw 
Asiut. Jour. N.S. Vol.12. No.47. Y 
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darins were seated in a semicircle. I approached, but seeing no symptoms of 
any of them rising to receive me, I abruptly turned on my heel and returned to 
our apartment, where I rather warmly expressed niy indignation at the paltry 
artifice which had been played on us. Our interpreter, the secretary, and 
several mandarins tried to soothe us with soft words, and on a positive pro- 
mise that no such trick would again be played, I once more returned. Imme- 
diately on perceiving me, the taou-tae rose and came forward. I delivered my 
petition into his hands, but without listening to a word I had to say, he in a 
boisterous tone upbraided us nearly in the same terms as the che>heen, who 
was one of the present company, and said we must instantly return to Canton, 
and not stay here a day. I replied, * the trade of Canton is ruined by the 
oppression of the local government ; your vessels frequent our ports, therefore 
we have come here ; for the rest, our sentiments are contained in the petition 
I have delivered ; read it, and you will understand.* He replied, with in- 
creasing warmth, * if the Shung-hae vessels frequent your ports, let your 
government drive them away ; the> are not sanctioned by ours in so doing.* 
I replied, * instead of driving them awa}*, our government encourages them to 
come, and treats all strangers with kindness : \vc have, therefore, n natural 
right to expect the same at your hands * The taou-tae evidently had prepared 
to hrow-beat us with fierce looks and angry words, but i repaid them both; 
and ip reply to some very uncivil expression, I said, *your excellency will find 
that my countrymen are equally ready to repay civility or insult.* We now 
returned to our apartment, which was crowded with mandarins and attendants 
of various sorts. After the lapse of another half-hour, the original petition 
was brought back with a copy, which was shown to me, and I was informed 
that it was not requisite to receive the original, as a copy could answer all the 
purpose, it was therefore returned to me. I at once positively and firmly 
refused on any account to receive back a petition which had been publicly 
delivered and read, affirming that it was a gross insult to request such a thing. 
This point was debated warmly for a long time ; and the unfortunate petition 
was bandied backwards and forwards between the taou-tac*8 room and ours five 
or six times ; at last, he, seeing that nothing could be gained from us, gave up 
the point, and took it away with him, leaving a message that we should stay 
at the temple for the night, but that on no account were we to quit it; that nil 
we wanted should be provided for us, and that early in the morning we shouid 
retuni on board, whither he meant to accompany us. Sliortly after he had 
gone, a blue-button naval mandarin came to me with the following singular 
proposal : that all our men and the entire contents of the boat should be 
brought into the temple, and the boat given in charge to their pcofile. 1 
replied by asking the assembled mandarins if they took us for fools or chil- 
dren, that they behaved in this manner towards us ; that our sailors were per- 
fectly competent to take charge of the boat ; and with regard to the message, 
iDtnuating that we were to be held as prisoners in the temple, I recommended 
them not to enforce it if they valued the hinges of their doors. Now, that our 
two foes, the taou-tae and the che-hcen were gone, the military mandarin.*} 
were generally inclined to be civil ; but there was not one among them all who 
«fK>88essed the manners of a gentleman, or any intelligence. Whilst supper was 
preparing, we sauntered out to the quay and talked with the people, who 
were still in vast crowds, but cordial in the extreme. Here, as everywhere 
else, the fame of the pamphlet had spread like wildfire ; about twenty we hod 
distributed in our walk to the city, and now we were surrounded by people 
anxiously begging for a copy. 
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" We had no reason to complain of want of hospitality here on some points, 
as an excellent supper was provided for us, and comfortable bed-framcs were 
laid for our accommodation. After supper I went and sat for half an hour with 
the mandarins, who asked numerous questions about England and her colonies, 
navy, mandarins, &c. We were here accused of being mandarins in disguise, 
which 1 strongly disclaimed.” 

Next morning (SI st June), on going out, they found copy of an edict issued 
by the taoii tae and posted on the walls of the temple where they lodged, inti' 
mating that an English ship was sauntering about the waters of Che-keang, and 
had been at Chin-hae; that flying despatches had been sent to the commanders 
of the military and naval forces, as well as the police, to repel her; that orders 
had been issued to the inhabitants of the coast and sea-faring people to report 
the appearance of the “barbarian ship,” and that all intercourse with the 
ship was strictly forbidden. The edict was dated 18th June, a day or two 
prioi to Mr. Lindsay’s arrival here 

In spite of the orders they had received, they again entered the town and 
made purchases : Mr. Lindsay states that the friendly disposition of the people 
to them was strongly apparent. Shops, where woollens were exhibited, were 
more abundant here than elsewhere : in all of them the character of Kung-tze, 
* Company’s,* was conspicuously placed over the names of the various articles. 
The following is a rate of prices asked at various shops : camlets, from 56 to 70 
dollars per piece ; superfine broadcloths, 38 to 46 dollars; long ells, to 16 
dollars. No calico was seen, although it was said to be frequently brought 
here. Mr. Lindsay distributed pamphlets and trading papers in all the shops, 
which both the people and mandarins showed the greatest anxiety to receive ; 
and the crowds on all sides assailed them with entreaties for a copy of the 
former, the effect of which upon the minds of the people, he says, perfectly 
surprised them. 

They found the mandarins much more polite than they had been the day 
before. The supercilious clic-hcen now met them with the greatest politeness, 
and oUsequioubly forced them to take the highest seats. All the others were 
equally friendly in their demeanour, and talked about the great desire they 
felt to be on cordial terms with the English, and the satisfaction they would 
feel if commercial intercourse could be promoted between them. “ Such are 
Chinese mandarins all over the empire,” observes Mr. Lindsay ; “ compliance 
begets insolence ; opposition and defiance produces civility and friendly pro> 
fcbsions.” 

On their return to the ship next day, they found Capti'in Rees preparing, in 
spite of the representations of danger made by the maiidarins, to enter the 
river. Military precautions, of a very ineffective and ridiculous character, were 
in progress to impede the vessel’s passage to Shang-hae : Mr. Lindsay is con- 
vinced that fifty resolute and well-disciplined men would have routed all his 
imperial majesty’s forces at Shang-hae. ** The plan which I intended to pur- 
sue,” Mr. Lindsay states, “ was to declare that, as my request was addressed 
to the decision of the superior mandarins, I was determined to await that of 
the tsung-tiili (viceroy), who was alone capable of deciding on the point of 
wiu'ther we were to be permitted to trade or not; and consequently I would 
not yield obedience to any other orders but his. The advantages which 
appeared to me derivable from this plan were twofold. In the first place, it 
appeared highly probable the taoii-tae, in his anxiety to induce our departure, 
in order to be enabled to report our expulsion, might be induced to enter 
into a compromise, and permit us quietly to dispose of our cargo. On the 
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other aide, if a reference was made to the tsung-tiih at Nankin, it ensured (he 
greatest publicity being given to the fact of our having come to Shang-hae seek- 
ing for trade ; and a report of the circumstances being duly forwarded to the 
emperor, and the complaints of foreigners against the unjust and oppressive 
system under which the trade was conducted at Canton being thus reported 
simultaneously from various parts of the empire, it might naturally be hoped 
would provoke an inquiry into whether such charges were well founded or not ; 
And thus eventually prove of some service to the trade at Canton.** This 
scheme, however, produced no advantageous results. Their object was even 
penetrated by the “ heavy duIMooking*' taou-tac, who made another attempt 
next day to return the petition, which was sent to the ship covered by an edict, 
addressed *' to the man of the barbarian ship, Hoo-hca-mc,*’ and without an 
Official seal, informing him that his petition could not be reported to the 
higher authorities, as it would be conniving at a breach of the laws, and that 
therefore it was “ tlirown hack,” — an exprps.sion of great contempt. Mr. 
Lindsay sent back the petition with an cxpostnlatory letter, which had its due 
effect, the taou-tac wishing to ha\c his edict returned that he might write 
another in a mure conciliatory tone, which Mr. Lindsay declined. The taou- 
tae therefore sent a written apology. 

Every evening, during their stay here, they landed at Woo-sung and walked 
some ijiiles in the country ; “ this,” he says, “ we continued to do every evening 
during our slay. A mandarin and several attendants alwa}s accompanied us, but 
professed that their object mcrclv was to protect us from any evil-disposed na- 
tives. Wc fre<jncntly landed at some distance from the town, purposely to avoid 
our escort, and never met with anuhing hut the greatest fricndlinc.sson the part 
of the natives The who'e country was dotted over with .small villages, sur- 
rounded with trees. The population appeared very great, but healthy and 
well fed; wheat, in the form of vermicelli and cakes, forms the principal port 
of their food. The land, from which the wheat had just been cut, was 
]ilougbcd-iip, irrigated, and again planted with rice, which would be cut in 
September; a proof of the extraordinarv feitility of the soil The winters arc 
.said to be very severe. Jee is kept in great nlmndance tliroiiglioiit the summer, 
but is principally used for the prc.sei vation of fresh fish. Each family appears 
to cultivate a small portion of ground with cotton, which was of a light yellow 
colour.*’ In every cottage were the requisite implements for carding, spinning, 
and manuractiiring cloth sufficient for their own use; the remainder they sell. 
In several the whole proces.s was seen in action at the .same time, and speci- 
mens of the yellow cotton, both in its rough state and after being manufuc- 
tured into cloth, were brought away. ?^hc price for a piece is from three to 
four mace (about 3s.) ; the iinnkccn cloth from Shang-hac is said to be the best 
in the empire. 

On the 1st July, Messrs Lindsay and Gutxiaff, with two officers of the 
Amherstt visited the large alluvial island of Tsung-miug, above sixty miles 
Jong, by fifteen to eighteen broad, and daily increasing from the deposits of 
the great river, which originally formed it. It is one of the most fertile and 
thickly populated districts in China: the inhahitunt.s, who are healthy and 
vigorous, with a fine ruddy complexion, arc said to amount to half a million. 
The south entrance of the main land of Tsung-miug is in about 31^ 30' N. 
They visited n town called Kin-knc, or 8in-kaou, which is long and narrow, 
about half a mile in length, with some respectable bouses and shops, on one 
of which it was announced, in large charncters, that Compnny*H camlets and 
broad-elotli were sold there. Upon inqiiirVi however, it appeared that none 
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of these commodities were really on sale, but the characters were put on the 
sign, “ to look respectable.’* The people were extremely kind and friendly. 

On their return, they saw a mandarin undergoing punishment for a breach 
of military discipline: the offence was suffering the English boat to pass the 
fort without reporting it. 

Time passed, and no progress was made. The local authorities siiAered 
matters to remain in statu quo, some inferior mandarins coming duiiy on board 
the ship, entreating in the most abject manner, with tears as well as iinpreca* 
tions, that it would depart, or at least go outside the river, kneeling and offer* 
ing to [terforrn the ko-tow to gain this point. Merchants came on board, but 
though Mr. Lindsay ofiered his goods ht extraordinary low prices (camlets at 
thirty -si\ dollars a-picce, little more than half the .‘^ule price), the merchants 
would not buy, though all would have piirchnsed opium, an illicit article, with 
avidity. Mr. Lindsay even oflcred, if an arrangement could he made to enable 
him to dispose of his cargo, to abaiidun his iuteutiou of waiting for the vice- 
r'lv’s rc|)ly to his ])utition, Und to st t sad unmcdiatclv ; but even this offer was 
uiiiivaihug. 

Ou the 5tli July, lie made another visit to Shang-hac, and had another 
inter\icw with the chc-hccn, who was now civil, and even courteous and com- 
plimentary. lie repeated the unvarying reply to the applications to trade, 
namely, that w'hatcver private feelings the local authorities i. light have upon 
the subject, ** so long as the imperial laws prohibit it, the tiling is impos- 
sllilc.” The chc-hccn agreed to “ shut his eyes ” at their making some trifling 
purchase of silks and crapes in the ity. 

Next day, Mr. Lindsay was invited to an interview with an officer of rank, 
deputed by the foo-yiien from Soo-cliow. The discussion, which was con- 
ducted with great urbanity and propriety on the part of the officer (who was a 
foo-tsenng, or lieutenant general), led to no result, the officer urging the 
inviolability of the imperial laws, and the notoriety of their being positive against 
the application now made; and Mr. Lindsay pointing out that the laws were 
often violated, in re.s|)cct to emigration and the trade in o|)ium : an argument 
which the lieutenant-general could of course meet only with a shrug and iant 
pis / An apology was again made for the uncivil edict from the taou-tac, 
which was recalled, and another substituted civiler in its terms, but stronger 
in its enforcement of the necessity of the ship’s immediate departure. 

Ou the8tli July, they took their departure from Shang-hae, wh£fe, though 
it is evident the strongc.st cx|)ectations had been formed of trading at this 
place, their failure, after eighteen days* exertions, wa.s n.ore conspicuous than 
elsewhere. Mr. Lindsay, however, 0kisidered that, up co this period (that 
prescribed for his return), the result of the voyage had established two points, 
both of some importance, one, that the natives of China in general wish for 
a more extended intercourse with foreigners ; and, secondly, that the local 
governments, though opposed to such a wish, yet arc powerless to enforce 
their prohibitory edicts.” 

Mr. Lindsay thinks there was no great point to be gained in going to any of 
the ports in Manchow Tartary, but a visit to Tee-tsin, the third emporium in 
the empire, and to Kin-chow, Kae-chow', or Nan-kin, the principal emporiums 
of Manchow Tartary, was worth the sacrifice of a little time, or of their visit 
to Corea and Loo-choo. The fact seems to be that he was utterly discon- 
certed at BO decided a disappointment of his expectations. 

He accordingly directed his course to the Slian-tung promontory (being 
followed out of the river by sundry junks of war, which performed the usual 
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ceremony of ** expelling the barbarians/* by cannonading the vessel when she 
was about six miles off), and, on the 15th, the Amheni anchored in the har- 
bor of Wei-hae-wei, which was visited in 181G by the embassy. The town, 
though now a small village, exhibits tokens of former importance in paved 
streets and an extensive, though ruined, wall. “ In a small temple, built on 
a platform at the most elevated part of the ramparts, is found an old inscrip- 
tion, from which it appears that this fortified town was built during the Ming 
dynasty,*^n the reign of Ching-tsoo (A D. 1 400), to protect the neighbouring 
country from the piratical descents of the Wo barbarians (the Japanese), who 
at that period repeatedly pillaged the coasts of China. The emperor Tae-tsoo, 
in 1388, directed fifty-nine towns to be built along the coast, and this probably 
was one of them, which was completed by his descendant, Ching-tsoo. The 
name of the town is very significant of its object, the characters meaning, 
* Majestic Protector of the Sea.' The natives here were less cordial and com- 
municative than on any other part of the coast. The Mandarin language 
is spoken here in its greatest purity, even by the peasantry', though the general 
character of the natives of Shantung is rude and illiterate. 

On the 16th, the Amherst stood out to sea and crossed over to Corea, an 
island on the coast of which they made next day. The name was Chnng-shan- 
pung-shang, in Chinese. Their appearance on landing occasioned some sur- 
prisc,««nd the people (who w'ero fi.<iherinen) strongly objected to their approach- 
ing the cottages. Mr. Lindsay determined to profit of the opportunity of 
being on the coa.st to endeavour to gain a communication with the rulers of 
the land, which might obtain a more cordial reception than is usually accorded 
to visitors here, and with this object he drew up a petition to the king of 
Corea, which he resolved to deliver as near as practicable to the capital. The 
|)etition was to the same purport as those he had addressed to the Chinese 
authorities. 

As the spoken language of Corea was not knowm to any of the persons in 
the Amherst, the only mode of communication was by writing, the Chinese 
characters being the written vehicle of the Corcan language. They landed, with 
a written paper intimating their object, and {irucccdcd towards a village, being 
met by numerous partie.s, and when about } ards from the village, tliey 
were stopped, and desired to be gone, one man writing, "If you do not in- 
stantly depart, soldiers shall be sent for to decapitate you.” Mr. Gutzlult 
replied by a written threat of reporting this behaviour to the king, which occa- 
sioned sonic alarm ; but the whole party continued by signs urgently to entreat 
their departure, with which, fearful of " unpleasant conscqueiices,” Mr. Lind- 
say complied, and " as no advantage could be obtained by further coinmuni- 
cation with this misanthropic race,'' they got under weigh and stood to the 
southward. Subsequently (:;21st July), they stood in towards the group of 
islands amongst which Hutton’s Island is placed, which were thickly inhabited. 
They went on shore at one of the islands, and found the |)cople not so rude 
and inhos|)itable as to the northward, though they would not allow the stran- 
gers to walk through the village. A native, sent by n mandarin of rank in the 
neighbourhood, to ascertain on what business the ship bad come, offered to 
•otiduct it to a safe anchorage. This man, who thoroughly understood Chi- 
nese, stated that the name of the capital, which was 200 Ic distant, was Kcng« 
ke-taoii Han-yang: the first three characters, which have been hitherto 
adopted in all maps as the name of the capital of Corea, appear merely to 
designate that it is the chief town, and the two last are the name of it. In 
reply to a ffuescion us to the name of the king, he said, ** I dare not write his 
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aacred name; he rules over more than 300 cities ; he is forty-three years of age, 
and has sat on the throne thirty-six years.'* 

In compliance with the directions of this person, whose name was Teng-no, 
the vessel was removed from Lok-taou, the island where it had anchored, to Gan- 
keang, a deep bay, or rather passage, amongst numerous islands, and anchored 
near a large village where some mandarins were staying, two of whom visited the 
ship next day ; one of them named Km, was a * fine old gentleman of sixty, 
frank and good-humoured ; the other, Le, was an infirm person, willh a vene- 
rable white beard. Numerous questions were esked, as to where the ship came 
from, and the object in coming. In reply to a question whether the letter was 
on C^uag) public business, Mr, Lindsay says he considered it advisable to say it 
was, and accordingly wrote, ** Our object in coming here is to trade with your 
country ; the ship is a (Arung) public ship, and the letter treats on public sub- 
jects." This appeared satisfactory ; but numerous questions were put as to 
what the contents of the letter were. Mr. Liiidsa> stated merely that the 
contents of it were for the perusal and decision of their king ; adding, that it 
was his wish publicly to deliver the letter and prcacnts to them on shore during 
the afternoon. The novelty of the whole transaction was cv'denlly rather 
embarrassing to the Corean chiefs ; they looked at each other, hesitated, 
several times dictated to their secretary, stopped him, and finally replied 
nothing. The interview took place, and as some parts of the account are 
curious, we shall abridge but very slightly the extract given from Mr. 
Lindsay's journal : 

Mr. Gutzlaff and myself, with Mr. Simpson and Mr. Stephens, started in 
the long-boat, accompanied by our two native friends ( Vang-yih and Tong-no)k 
We went to the village, which is the temporary residence of the chiefs, and 
landed on the beacli among about fifty wild-looking Coreans, several of wliom 
performed the throat-cutting ceremony,* and evidently showed they wished 
ns away. Yang-yih had also quite lost his vivacity, and wrote with a pencil, 
that the chiefs had gone out, and we had better come to-morrow. Thia inti- 
mation was now too late, and I was determined to sec the thing fairly out, 
so we walked unarmed straight up to one of the alleys of the village, which 
is surrounded with a thick wattled fence, twelve feet high, so that no houses 
can be seen. As we ap[)roached, we heard the sound of trumpets, and Saw 
two soldiers (who are distinguished by a blue dre.ss, felt hat, with red tuft of 
hair hanging from it) marching down the lane blowing with all their might. 
They emerged just as wc approached, and keeping close together abreast so 
as to block the passage, they blew a tremendous blast at us. We stopped 
and stared with astonishment ; but, in a half minuie, w e saw the old chief 
and Kin coming down the lane on open arm-chairs carried by four bearers. 
Le was seated on a tiger-skin, and made a most picturesque figure. The 
trumpeters now marched forward, and we staid looking on to see what was to 
happen next. On approaching us, both the chiefs got out of their chairs and 
saluted us with politeness, at the same time pointing to the beach, where 
more than twenty people were at work raising a shed on poles. We ex- 
plained, that coming on public business, we expected to be invited into a'public 
office to deliver our doeument in a respectable manner ; but the chiefs again 
pointed to the shed, and after speaking to our two friends, got into their ehairs 
again, and proceeded to the bench with two trumpeters before, two behind, 

* When oflhn of presents were made, or any thing attempted contrary to their wirii, the Coreans 
drew their fingers across the Uiroat. " Land where you will," obscvves Mr. Lindsay, *' on tho most 
unfrequented Islands, the same sign indicates the penalty to which a Corenn expom hlmaelf hy 
admitting foreignen to his dwelling." 
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and four or five more soldiers, none of whom carried arms. Our two friends 
now tried by signs nnd taking our tirms to induce iis to follow the chiefs, but 
we expressed our dissatisfaction at this mode of reception, and while Mr. 
Gutzluff was writing, I gradually without violence forced my way through 
about ten natives at the entrance of the lane, nnd entered the opened space 
before a house, where was a commodious covered verandah outside. I now 
pointed to this, and seating *kny6elf, explained that we would be well satisfied 
there. As 1 entered, a loud yell was set up by several people, nnd one of the 
soldiers ran down to inform the eiiiefa of what was going on. In a couple of 
minutes another yell was raised, and looking out to see what was the cause, 
we saw four soldiers running along the beach towards us, and two of tlieiii 
each seized oti a man with a large hat, which the first took ofij and then ran 
ofT again, drugging their victim between them as quick us they could run. 
The chiefs were seated on their chairs on incifs shoulders close to the shed 
On the culprits arriving, they were firt>t made to kneel before the chiefs and 
then laid down, and while one man removed their lower l^arments, another 
brought a long paddle, and one stood over each, in readiness to inflict sum- 
mary punishment. 

“ \Vc, ill the meanwhile, had followed to the spot to sec what was to hap- 
pen, and arrived just us the piiiiishuicnt was about to be inflicted. I could 
not, however, tatiiel\ look on and see perfectly iuiiuccnt persons punished 
for my own act, so 1 went straight to the soldiei , who was in the act of 
striking, and stopping the uplifted blow', motluned him to stand aside; one of 
the crew, a stout negio, did the same to the otlier, and as the fellow did not 
seem inclined so (piietly to submit to his uiilhority, he in a moment wrested 
the (laddle out of his hand and thiew it to a distance. A crowd of more 
than 1^00 pcofile had assembled round the chiefs, who sat raised np among 
thciujn their open chairs, and appealed much troubled in mind. In the mean- 
while Mr. Gutzhiir had written a few woids, saving that if these men were 
puiiifthed for our acts, we should instantly return to the ship and quit the 
country. They consulted for half a minute, and then old Lc directed the 
prisoners to be liberated, and they scampered off us quick as their legs could 
carry them. 

** The chiefs now descended from their chairs, nnd entered the shed, in- 
viting us to follow' them : mats were .spread, with tiger-skins laid Over them. 
A short conversation by signs having been carried on, in which we intimated 
our discontent at this reception, Lc wrote requesting that the letter should be 
delivered, and I, without waiting to reflect, drew it out, and placed it in his 
hand. A moment’s thought reminded me that 1 had made a great mistake, 
and that if we wished to be invited into the village, it could only be done by 
refusing to deliver the document under a shed. It was now, however, too 
late ; but on being requested to direct the presents to be brought out of the 
boat, I saw and [irofited by the opportunity to retrieve my error in diplomacy. 
* No,* said I ; * presents to the King of Corcu cannot be delivered in such a 
disrespectful way : if you have no respect for us, that you treat us thus, I 
think that which is due to your own sovereign would show you that a letter 
und presents sliould not be delivered under a miserable shed.* They seemed 
much puzzled, and answered, * It is our laws which prohibit it.’ * Then/ 
said I, * the presents must accompany the letter ; I shall take it back.* This 
mode succeeded perfectly, as they evidently were very anxious that the letter 
and presents should be'tlelivered. They first tried to soften us by expressing 
the high respect they entertained for us and our honourable nation Then it 
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was proposed that only Mr. Gutzlnff and myself should accompany them, and 
we should be invited to a house. I said if Messrs. Simpson and Stephens were 
included, 1 was satisfied ; and this was agreed to, and a message sent to pre- 
pare a house to receive us. 

“ We were now invited to proceed into the village; the chiefs ascended their 
chairs, the trumpeters blew, the soldiers piifumelled away right and left among 
the crowd, as in China. On approaching the entrance of the village, a halt 
was niiidc, and soldiers with trumpets were sent inside, probably to see that 
no women were loitering about. The procession moved on, and the chiefs 
entered one of the first houses in the village; so that we saw little more of it 
than from outside, every lane being wattled so that no houses are seen : even 
in the one wc entered, the doors and windows were closed ; but a commo- 
dious place was left under the roof, on which mats were spread. I was asked 
if I would now send for the presents, and accordingly did so. They were 
))acked in three cases, and were laid down on mats before the chiefs. 1 now 
rose, and in a formal manner, with niy hands raised up, walked forward to the 
principal chief, and delivered the letter into his hands, with a paper requesting 
it and the presents might be forwarded with the utmost speed, which we were 
promised should be done. 

“ Wine was now again handed round, with raw garlic as a relish, and wc 
were made to take a glass, and the chiefs informed us of their intention again 
to pay us a visit to-morrow, and wc parted on very friendly terms. On going 
away, the poor fellows w'hom T had rescued from a cudgelling came and ex- 
pressed their thanks most strongly; and the circumstance appears to have 
created a much more kindly feeling in our favour, as on going away almost 
all the people joined in giving us their salutation, which consists in clapping 
the hands together on a level with the face. We now returned on board, and 
found that in our absence practical signs of friendship had been sent to ua in 
two fine pigs, ready killed, a bog of rice and some vegetables, accompanied by 
a card, with the seal of the chief. We therefore have a right to feel that we 
have made some little progress towards a friendly intercourse with this misan- 
trophic race of beings.” 

The visits, interviews, and conferences were numerous during the time they 
awaited a reply from Court. The communication was tedious, as it was en- 
tirely by writing. The information thus produced was consequently rather 
scanty, though the communicants appeared to be intelligent and curious. 
They stated that the books read and studied in Corea were mostly Chinese, e g, 
the WooMng, though it has a literature of its own ; thac their religion was 
Chinese and temples were dedicated to Confucius, Mencius, &c. One day, 
they succeeded in inducing Yang-yih to write out a copy of the Corean alpha- 
bet, and Mr. GutzlafT having written the Lord’s Prayer in the Chinese charac- 
ter, the same native both gave the sound and wrote it out in Corean charac- 
ters ; but after having done it, he expressed the greatest alarm, repeatedly 
passing his hand across his throat, and intimating that if the chiefs knew it he 
would lose his head. 

The Coreens are described by Mr. Lindsay as appearing naturally a sus- 
picious race ; every village and even isolated houses are surrounded by a high 
wattled hurdle, which effectually prevents any person from seeing into the 
interior. No reason could be extracted from them for their repugnance to suf^ 
fering the strangers to enter their villages; “some very strong cause,” Mr. 
f/ndsay remarks, “ must exist to render this feeling so powerful and univer- 
sal.” The manners of the Corcans ^rc represented as more friendly than has 
y^sm/.J0Mr«.N.S.V0L.12.No.47. ’ Z 
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been imagined. Two of the chiefe dined on board the ship. The cuatoma of 
the Coreans at their meals are like those of the Japanese. Each guest has a 
separate little table, about a foot high, before him ; the chop-sticks used were 
like the Chinese ; but they carry a small knife at their girdle to cut the meat with. 

Mr. Lindsay, with a party, in the long-boat, explored a deep bay in the 
vicinity, in the course of which they landed, and from a high hill bad an ex- 
tensive view, not the least curious object in which was a crowd of women hur- 
rying from the presence of the visitors. The Coreans seem extremely jea- 
lous of their women being seen by strangers. They were always rudely driven 
back and confined to the house by the men when the Europeans approached, 
though they are employed in various kinds of labour, and treated with very 
little consideration hy thdr partners. Mr. Lindsay attributes this mysterious 
dread of exposing the fair Coreans to the eyes of strangers, to “a preju- 
dice deeply rooted in their minds by education, and enforced by the severest 
penalties of an arbitrary and oppressive government.** This mode of solution 
he applies to almost every difficulty : thus he supposes die refusal of the 
Coreans to admit the strangers into their villages to be in obedience to some 
law “ enforced by dreadful penalties.** 

At length, on the 9th July, after nearly three weeks* delay, an envoy from 
the capitiil brought a decision on the petition, lie visited the ship, accom- 
panied by Kin ‘land Le, and, owing to the mode of intercourse, by writing, 
Mr. Lindsay was able to preserve a verbatim record of the conversation. The 
substance of the envoy's statement is that Corea, being subordinate to and 
dependant upon China, cannot engage in commercial intercourse with Euro- 
peans without permission of the emperor; that the petition could not be laid 
before the king, as the officers at the capital dared not report the receipt of it, 
which was contrary to the laws. Mr. Lindsay urged that “ Siam and Cochin- 
China arc both tributary to China ; that Corea is on the same terms as these two 
nation.s, yet both China and those countries admit our ships to trade with 
them.’* All the envoy answered was ** my nation docs not act thus.” After 
observing that the petition and presents had been received through the stupi- 
dity and ignorance of the local officers. Kin and Lc, the envoy ordered both 
letter and present to be put on board the ship. This proceeding Mr. Lindsay 
resolutely withstood, alleging that th^ had been reeeived at a public inter- 
view, and positive pledges had been given that they should be forwa''ded to the 
king. This reduced the envoy to great perplexity. He declared tliat Kin and 
Le bad told falsehoods ; he entreated, bowed almost to the ground, and made 
signs that his head would be cut off and his bowels ripped open if Mr. Lindsay 
persisted in his refusal. 

This gentleman says he could not help feeling that he had just and strong 
ground of complaint against the Corean government for the treatment he had 
experienced, and in spite of the repeated denials of the envoy, he cannot for a 
moment doubt that he acted by express orders from the king. “ It is evident,” 
lie remarks, “ that all hopes of establishing commercial intercourse with these 
people must for the present be abandoned.” lie resolved to adhere to his 
determination not to receive back the letter and presents unless they were 
accompanied by an official document ; for, he observes, “ I cannot help consi- 
ing that, in all intercourse with these nations, a character for undeviaitng 
truth is the first point to be established : ** an observation which tends much 
to corroborate the justice of the strictures passed by the Court of Directors 
upon the line of conduct adopted by Mr. Lindsay, so “ entirely opposed to 
that frank and ingenuous course, which the Court has been at all times anxious 
should murk our bearings towards the Chinese.” 
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Before bo depArted, Mr.Lindfloy drew up n statement of all the ^incipal 
occurrencep, in a ** memorial for the inspection of the king/* of which four 
copies were eiade fbr four different functionaries, between whom discord 
seemed to prevail, whence it was augured that one of the copies at least might 
reach the royal ear. Mr. Lindsay learnt that there were a few Chinese at 
court, to whose ill-offices he attributed the failure of his application. 

On leaving Corea, the Antherst proceeded to the southward, sailing outside 
the Corcan archipelago, and on the Hid August, anchored in Na-pa-keang 
bay, in Great Loo-cboo. 

“ The principal object which I had in view in visiting Loo choo,** Mr, 
Idndsay says, was to make the experiment whether the inhabitants might not 
willingly engage in commercial intercourse, now that an opportunity was 
offered to do so. The description given in Captain Hall’s voyage of the hofr* 
pitalit-y and amiable manners of these people bus excited a lively interest con- 
cerning thc'in. 1 therefore could not avoid feeling that it was incumbent on us 
to bear in mind that what little connexion has hitherto subsisted between our 
countrymen and its inhabitants has been marked by the purest benevolence on 
their part. No British ship has ever touched here without experiencing their 
hospitality. Their motives for this conduct might appear doubtful, did it only 
apply to the King’s ships which touched at Loo- choo in 1816 and 1827, but 
exactly similar hospitality and kind feeling was exhibited to our countrymen in 
distress, when H.M.’s ship Providence was wrecked here in 1797. I deter- 
mined to deliver a short statement expressive of our wishes, but if it was 
objected to comply with them, not to press it in any way which might prove dis- 
agreeable, or tend to lessen those friendly sentiments which were established 
by the kind and judicious conduct of Captain Maxwell towards them. 1 
therefore drew up an explanatory paper, to be presented to the chiefs with 
whom we might first communicate; and if the proposal made was favourably 
received, it would then be a lilting time to write a petition to the King, and 
accompany it with suitable presents. 

“ We anchored in the roads about a mile from the town ; but the weather 
was so boisterous that no boats ventured to come to the ship. The wind was 
directly off* shore, but so violent that Mr. Gutzlaff* and myself bad considerable 
difficulty in getting on shore. We landed on the jetty, at the entrance of the 
river. A crowd of people came down to meet us, one of whom accosted me 
in English, of which he knew a few words; but they were much pleased and 
astonished at hearing us address them in Chinese. We went to a temple adjoin* 
tng and held a long conversation, in which we explained to them the object of 
our visit. We inquired for Madena and Amjah, who are mentioned in the 
voyages of Captains Hall and Bcechey ; they at first declared they were both 
dead; but Amjah shortly made his appearance in direct contradiction of this 
assertion. Two of the principal persons in jmit conference were named £e- 
chih and Osoko ; they both inquired after Captain Beechey, and told us that 
a whaler, the Partridge^ Captain Stavers, had visited Loo-choo in the February 
previous, and had stayed there three weeks on the most friendly terms. Ee-chih 
showed me a short English and Loo-choo vocabulary, which he had made by 
the assistance of Captain Stavers. We were surrounded by a great number 
of decently-dressed natives, most of whom spoke Chinese fluently, and we 
were overwhelmed with questions on subjects of every description. The ternu 
in which we spoke of their countrymen appeared to give much pleasure to all. 
Before we went away, Ee-chih requested we would give him a list of any 
things wc wanted, that they might be sent to ns ; this was quite a voluntary 
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offer on his part. With regard to our hopes to trade with them, Ee-chili 
shook his heud, and said they were too poor to have anything to exchange with 
IIS for our valuable goods. At parting, Ee-chih and the other chief promised 
to come to the ship the following day, if the weather moderated ; and if not, 
1 told him 1 should come on shore to deliver my letter at the temple inhabited by 
Captain Maxwell in 1816. Three Japanese junks were lying in the river, but 
the chiefs strongly disclaimed having any intercourse or trade with Japan ; and 
declared that these junks had been driven to the southward by stress of weather, 
and merely taken shelter here to refit. 

“ Next day (S^d August) the gale continued unabated, so that no boats 
ventured out f in the evening we landed with some difficulty at Pootsong, and 
were shown to the temple; Ee-chih and Amjah soon arrived; the latter 
accosted me in English, of which he could speak several phrases very intelligi- 
bly. We were requested to enter one of the apartments ; tea and pipes were 
brought, and the utmost friendliness of manner shown. However prominent 
urbanity and gentleness of disposition may be among the Loochooans, it could 
not blind us, though strongly prepossessed in their favour, to the utter indif- 
ference to truth which they manifest on all occasions. Truth, indeed, appears 
barely to be considered in the light of a virtue among them, if we may judge 
from the careless manner in which they saw themselves convicted of the most 
flagrant self contradiction in the space of a few minutes. Having waited for 
some time in the expectation of the arrival of a chief of rank, I delivered my 
letter to Amjah, with a request it might be forwarded immediately. 

“ S4th August : — This day the wind moderated, and during the forenoon we 
had a visit from Amjah and two other chiefs, all of them wearing their hatchcc- 
luatchces, or caps of ceremony. They staid all the morning on board, and showed 
the greatest curiosity on every subject; Amjah clearly told me that the request 
to trade could on no account be granted ; he also inquired if ours was the same 
ship which had been to Kuli-chow in the spring, and said he was there hini.self 
at the time, in the Loochoo junk which annually trades with that port. Our 
object throughout the conversation was to convince them of the friendly feel- 
ing entertoined by my countrymen towards them, the unreasonableness of 
their suspicions, and the great advantages they would derive from trade and free 
intercourse with us. Nothing seemed to surprise them more than o^ir acquain- 
tance with various parts of thcii manners and customs, which we had acquired 
from the works of Captains Hull and Beechey, and it was evident that our 
knowledge of Chinese rather increa.scd than diminished their suspicious alarm. 

“ Early on the morning of the 26th, Amjah, £c-chili, and several others cauic 
off', bringing the following letter in reply to my statement : 

Ma, tlic dic-foo of Cliungslian-foo, in the kingdom of I..oochoo, gives the following 
reply to a document prusentL'd by Hoo-lIea>mc Tajin, which he has respectfully re- 
ceived. Therein it was stated [here follows the statement, omitting all parts of it 
complimentary to themselves.] 

Upon cxamiiKition, it appears that the wish entertained by your honourable kingdom 
to establish trade with our mean nation originated in seiiliments of cordial friendship, 
for which we feel highly grateful; but our mean country is a mere jungle and by no 
means cxtoiisivc ; the land is sterile, so that there is scarcely any produce ; neither is 
any gold or silver found in it. Thus we possess nothing to offer in exchange for your 
iloili, camlets, and calicoes. Moreover, our mean kingdom has never had any laws 
fur the regulation of trade with furclgn nations. Though this isu trilling concern, yet 
we can by no iiieuiis eliangeoui laws, which are very strict; iherefureit is truly diflicult 
to report on the subject to the king. 
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To conclude, we liesecch Hoo Hea-mc Tajin to examine lliorouglily the reasons, 09 
befuru assigned, which prevent our trading. This is the reply. ' 

Tuoukwang, 7tb year, 12tli moon, .OOth day. 

“ This reply,*’ as Mr. Lindsay observes, ** set tlic question of trade with 
the Loochooans entirely at rest.” The following morning the Amherst got 
under weigh, and the party landed at Macao, in the evening of the 5th Sep- 
tember 183S. 

This expedition, therefore, as n commercial speculation, failed, a fact 
admitted by Mr Lindsay himself, in his official address to the Select Com- 
mittee ; and we believe few persons will dispute the justice of the conclusion of 
the Select Committee, that “ the undertaking may be considered as having 
failed in removing those feelings of jealousy on the part of the Chinese govern- 
ment which have long excluded foreigners from a more intimate connexion 
with China; it has, however, succeeded in cfTectually silencing the assertions, 
so boldly advanced by persons whose ignorance on this subject it has exposed, 
of the facilities that arc experienced on the coast from a more widely extended 
commercial intercourse with the Chinese empire ; and the merit of having 
substantiated the fallacy of such assertions rests with the Honourable Company.” 

Edicts have since been issued,* which show that this voyage greatly excited 
tlie observation of the imperial court, which has evinced its determination to 
prohibit more strongly the resort of foreign ships to any other poit than that 
of Canton. 
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* See OUT Asiatic lutclligcucc iu last v»I. pp. 124, 145, and 2.11, and iii our present number. 
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HINDU METAPHYSICS— Mo. HI. 

DIALOGUE BETWEEN A BBAHMIN AND AN EUROPEAN. 

Br. Have you been thinking any more on the topic of our conversation 
since we last met ? 

£ua. / think I have been thinking; but you will scarcely allow that Euro- 
peans think at all. 

Br. Verily, in Europe an Asiatic can hardly think. Your climate is too 
cold ; and there is every where so much bustle and noise, that one cannot 
easily get the mind into the altitude of thought, and no sooner has a train of 
reasoning entered the mind than it is put to flight and dispersed in all direc- 
tions by some common-life movements, by which we are prevented from rising 
to anything of a transcendental eminence. 

Eur. Pardon me, if there should be any want of respect in the suggestion, 
that you Hindoos think too slowly : — in England, especially since the intro- 
duction of steam-engines and rail-roads, every thing is done with a most 
amazing rapidity ; and as the mind sympathises with the body, perhaps it may 
happen that as we cun travel ten miles while you are travelling one, we can 
also think ten times as quickly as you can. 

Br. It may he so, it becomes not me to doubt because I cannot refute it. 
I dare say that you do think very rapidly, but as the rapidity of your loco- 
motiveness produces accidents by explosions and oversets, to the great peril 
and manifest detriment of heads, necks, legs, and arms ; so also your over- 
hastiness in thinking frequently terminates in a blow-up or a break-down of 
your theories. Your proverbs seem to indicate something of the kind, you 
say, “ slow and sure “ the more haste the worse speed with many others 
of the same complexion, which proverbs would never have had any existence 
in your language but for your pernicious propensity to rapidity of movement. 
You may recollect how, in our first conversation, you presently admitted 
those principles on which I proved to you the Sanchya philosophy was founded ; 
and yet when you saw that the tree of your philosophy would bear the Sanchya 
fruit, you immediately cut it down. This is a specimen of the rapidity of your 
thinking : no wonder then, that, when you wish to express any great quickness, 
you say **as quick as thought.*' 

Eur. There are certainly some propositions which may bo rejected as soon 
as they arc stated ; such, for instance, as those which involve an absurdity or a 
contradiction in terms. You yourself would not require any long train of 
thought in order to deny the position that it is ;>ossible for the same thing to 
be and not to be at the same time. 

Br. Certainly, I should not take a long time to deny it, because I do not 
think that I should be disposed to deny it. 

Eur. Nay, now you are really laughing at me, and endeavouring to make 
experiment of the power of sophistry in contradicting one's senses. 

Bb. Ah, there now, pardon me, but you must allow me to aay that you 
English people are too sensible. 

Eur. Too sensible I You now are disposed to flatter. How is it possible 
for any one to be too sensible ? 

Br. Very possible indeed. You are too sensible to be rational. 

. Eur. Well again ! That is the strangest assertion I have ever heard. Too 
sensible to be rational ! I should think that a man only shews his sense by 
being rational, and that the most sensible would be the most rational man. 
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Bb. I may mistake your language, but I should take it that tentible concerns 
the senses, and rational the reason. 

Evr. We generally apply the word sensible to the understanding. 

Bb. You do ? Then that is true which I have often heard told of you, that 
the English philosophers materialize spirit, and spiritualize matter. Instead of 
deriving knowledge from mind, you imprison mind in matter, and you measure 
the results of mind by the standard of the senses. Is not this manifestly 
wrong ? 

Eva. But surely it would be absurder still to suffer our minds to persuade 
us out of our senses. 

Bb. I see, I see how it is. You are, as I said, too sensible — ^you rest alto- 
gether in the bodily senses, and you take their report only ; and you do not 
use the mind at all, or you use it only in subserviency to the senses. Your 
very application of the word sentible to the understanding is a proof that your 
minds are animal. 

Eur. But surely the understanding os well as the senses will tell you that it 
is impossible for the same thing to be and not to be at the same time. 

Br. I am afraid, however, that even in this matter you attiibute more to the 
senses than to the understanding. Now, if the senses could tell us all things, 
where would be the need of mind or understanding? Let me inquire, how- 
ever, more particularly whether it be so really absurd as 3 'ou seem to imagine, 
to believe that is possible for the same thing to be and not to be at the same 
time. Do you think 1 can convince you ? 

Eur. I am almost sure you cannot. 

Br. There now, you are arming yourself against conviction and closing your 
mind to reason. You know, I presume, that in a very great degree the will 
influences the belief : now if you feel' confident that I cannot convince you, 
you will not be convinced. 

Eur. Blit I must be convinced if I cannot refute your arguments. 

Br. Not so, indeed, for when you could not refute my arguments concerning 
knowledge and power, in our first conversation, you notwithstanding refused to 
admit niy conclusions ; and that simply because the theory did not fit your 
European prejudices. 

Eur. Well then I will endeavour to be as open to conviction as I possibly 
can. Let me therefore hear your reasoning, which shall prove that it is'possi- 
blc for the same thing to be and not to be at the same time. 

Bn. There is an obstacle in the way which I must first remove, and that is 
your strong prepossession of the impossibility ; for I take it fer granted that 
you can never believe a thing to be possible till you have ceased to bcKcvc it to 
be impossible. 

Eua. Clearly. 

Br. Now you affirm it impossible for the same thing to be and not to be at 
the same time ? 

Eur. I do. 

Br. In the sentence which expresses your position, you discern three several 
ideas, viz. being, not being, and time. Do you not ? 

Eua. 1 do. 

Br. If your affirmation then includes three ideas, you must, if you under- 
stand your affirmation, understand the ideas included in it. 

Eua. To all practical purposes 1 think that I understand these three ideas 
pi'ifcctly well. 

Bii. Ah, my good friend, wc arc not talking about practical purposes, but 
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concerning philosophical verities and transcendental truths. Tell me, I pray 
you, what you mean by being. 

Eua. 1 apprehend that you hardly need any information on that point ; our 
ideas of being must be pretty much alike. Every thing that we can see, hear, 
feel, smell, or taste has a being. 

Bn. And is there nothing else which has a being ? What say you concern- 
ing spirit, which can neither be seen, heard, felt, smelt, or tasted? 

Eua. It may be thought of. 

Ba. Good; — then being includes whatever can be seen, heard, felt, smelt, 
tasted, or thought of. Whut is not being ? 

Eua. The r-everse of being. 

Ba. Not being includes therefore what can neither be seen, heard, felt, 
smelt, tasted, or thought of? 

Eua. Stay — let me consider. May not that which is not be thought of? 

Bn. You are afraid of conceding too much, or in other words, you arc 
afraid of being driven out of European theories. 

Eun. Nay, I am only fearful lest I have given a false definition of being. 

Ba. By a false definition, you mean one that will establish my philosophy 
and overthrow yours. Let it, however, be for a moment conceded, that that 
which is not may be the subject of thought. 

Eua. And surely it may, for I can think of many things which arc not. 

Ba. Be it so ; I have no objection. But let me ask you, when you think, 
must not your thoughts have an object? 

Eua. Certainly. 

Ba. When, therefore, you think of that which is not, that which is not is the 
subject of your thoughts. 

Eun. Most undoubtedly. 

Bn. Then you acknowledge that which is not is. 

Eua. How can you say that I make any such acknowledgment ? 

Bn. Because you say that that which is not is the subject of your thoughts ; 
and in so doing, you not only affirm that that which is not is, but you even go 
so far as to say what it is, viz. the subject of your thoughts. 

Eun. Then 1 had need find another definition of being, which I fear is not 
easy. 

Ba. Would you find it convenient to affirm that that which is not, is not the 
subject of thought ? 

Eua That would answer but little purpose, and I also fear would lead me 
into greater perplexities. 

Bn. So I fear. Or would you find any extrication from your difficulty by 
saying that nothing is not ? 

Eua. You bewilder me so, that I shall presently be scarcely able to distin- 
guish between being and not being. 

Ba. I must acknowledge that you seem somewhat at a loss. Yet it is not 
by any means philosophical for you to affirm so positively that it is impossible 
for the same thing to be and not to be at the same time, when you find that 
you do not know whut is being and what is not being. If then you will not 
affirm that nothing is not, will you affirm that something is not? You must, 
I think, grant either that nothing is not, or that something js not. 

Eua. Surely I may safely affirm that something is not. 

Ba And will you not also allow that something is ? 

Eun. Of course. 

Bn. And do you know every thing that is ? 
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Eub. 1 do not. 

Bb. Do you know every thing which is not ? 

Eub. 1 do not. 

Bb. If you do not know every thing that is, and every thing that is not, 
how can you know that there may not be something that is, and at the same 
time is not ? 

Eub. Because 1 cannot conceive how any thing can be and not be — it is a 
contradiction in terms. 

Bb. Can you conceive how that which is, is ? 

Eub. I must acknowledge that I cannot. 

Bb. Neither, I suppose, can you conceive how that which is not, is not ? 

Eub. Certainly I cannot. 

Bb. And you do not deny that something is, and something is not ; and why, 
therefore, should you affirm that it is impossible for the same thing to be and 
not to be at the same time, because you cannot conceive how it can be? You 
seem to know neither being, nor not being, yet you make a proposition in 
whicli both arc involved, and you are positive as to the truth of your pro- 
position. 

Eun. You may confound and perplex me by sophistical questions, but I 
shall never be convinced that it is possible for the same thing to be and not to 
be at the same time. 

Bb. Do you know what time is ? 

Eun. 1 might tell you that time is the measure of duration, and then you 
might ask me what is duration and what is a measure, so that at every step 
the difficulty would increase instead of diminishing. The profoundest philoso- 
phers have found themselves at a loss to define time, yet the plainest and most 
uneducated uiiiidshavea suiTuient apprehension of what it is. 

Da. Therefore you should be the less positive in persevering in your position, 
seeing that it includes three terms, not one of which, according to >our own 
statement, you understand. Fur how can you slate positively that it is impos- 
sible for the same thing to be and not to be at the same time, when you know 
not what being is, nor what not being is, nor what time is? 

Euh. I verily believe that, were you disposed to assert that whatever is is 
not, you would find no lack of argument. We may now, liowcver, ckaugc a 
little the topic of discourse ; for as you cannot get out of my mind the impres- 
sion that it is impossible for the same thing to be and not to be at the same 
time, you of course will not be able to convince me of its possibility. I 
would now fain ask you how it is that you reckon affirinati m :.niong the species 
of evidence by which men arrive at demonstration and ccrtniiicy ? 

Be. Our means of knowledge are threefold, and so arc yours, and so must 
be the means of all imperfect beings : it is only for beings of a superior order 
to know by intuition. Our means are perception, induction, and affirmation. 
Perception and induction wc have in ourselves, affirmation we have in others. 
Perception wc have through the senses, induction by the mind, and affirma- 
tion is the result of the perception and induction of others. 

Eub. But may you not be deceived by affirmation ? 

Ba. May wc not also be deceived by perception and induction ? Do not our 
senses frequently deceive us ? And as for induction, are we not as frequently 
liable to be deceived by that ? Induction deceives you or me, seeing that it 
leads us to different conclusions. If it were not for affirmation, how little 
• hould we know ! All your very eurly knowledge comes to you by means of 
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^ latioDi which you receive as satisfactory testimony of the existence of 
!^<which you cannot learn by perception or induction. 

AU that is very true, nor have I any thing to object to it, only methinks 
should be veiy cautious how you receive affirmation, seeing that you may 
tery easily deceived by it. 

Ba> Are you quite sure that you receive affirmation cautiously yourself? 
Eur. I think you may have perceived, in iny conversation with you, that I am 
not apt to receive affirmation very hastily or implicitly, seeing that, notwith- 
standing you affirm to me that it is possible for the same thing to be and not to 
be at the same time, together with many other matters, 1 do not receive them 


Bb. In your rejection of these doctrines 1 do not see that you are cautioiia.in 
receiving affirmation, but rather the reverse ; because your mind has been pre- 
occupied by the affirmation of others, and you have received their alhriMlion 
BO implicitly, that it is only by the evidence of that affirmation that yoQ^'old 
your opinions, seeing that you cannot corroborate them by induction. What 
but affirmation tells you that Gulliver was not a philosopher of the Sanchya 
school ? Were you to make true confession, you would readily enough own 
that affirmation, however you may affect to despise it as a source of know- 
ledge, exercises a greater power over your mind than any other source what- 
ever. You see that by induction you cannot prove that it is impossible for the 
same thing to be and not to be at the same time, nor can you prove it by per- 
ception, therefore your proof is only from affirmation, which in this instance 
exercises a stronger influence than any thing cLc over your mind. Now then 
you may clearly discern, unless your prejudices do absolutely blind you, that 
you not only receive affirmation as one of your sources of knowledge, but that 
you use it roost copiously, and rely upon it most iuiplicitl 3 \ 

Eub. But still, generally speaking, we examine by our own understandings 
and perception, as far as we can, those things of which we arc informed by 
affirmation. 


Br. You may fancy that you do so, but your examination is more of form 
than of force ; and if you were to look more closely into your minds, you 
would find that there are no principles of belief that lay a firmer hold upon you 
than those which 3'ou owe to affirmation. 


Eub. There may be some truth in this. 

Br. I am glad that you are so far enlightened as to acknowledge it> May I 
not hope in time to bring you to an acquiescence in the doctrines of the Sanchya 
philosophy ? 

Eub. Oh, no ! you will never bring me to admit doctrines which contain a 
manifest absurdity on the very face of them. 


Bb. I perceive now, by the very smile upon your face as you speak, that one 
principal reason why you so positively and pertinaciously reject the Sanchya 
philosophy is, that in your country affirmation is against it. 

Eub. And may 1 not also say that one reason why you receive the Sanchya 
philosophy is, that in your country affirmation is in favour of it ? 

£b. But I can also support it by reasoning, and by reasoning too from the 
consequences of your own admitted axioms. 

Eub. We certainly do admit that knowledge is power, and that knowledge 
may increase, and that, with knowledge, power also may increase ; but we 
cannot possibly admit that either the knowledge or the power of finite beings 
can increase to an infinite extent : and indeed, even on the supposition that 
there was plausibility in your theory, and that by any continued eflbrt of the 
mind, power and knowledge might increase to a vast degree, yet there would 
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not be time enough, in the short space'bf human life, for any one to reach to 
that perfection of which you speak. 

Bb. Of that fact I am well aware, and I believe that most modem philoso- 
phers of the Sunchya school admit that the present life is not sufficient for the 
purpose of arriving at a transcendental perfection : therefore you perceive that 
a wider field is opened for the operation of the principle, and therefore you will 
probably be somewhat more ready, or at least less reluctant, to receive the 
Sanchya theory. 

Eira. Nay, indeed, I must freely and fairly tell yon, that I can never be 
brought to an acquiescence in such extravagancies, which do violence to all 
feeling and reason. 

Be. Exactly so ; you acknowledge that your prejudices against the Sanchya 
philosophy are insuperable even by reasoning, and that therefore the force of 
affirmation on which your own [ihilosophy rests is the most convincing proof to 
you of that which you believe. Now, permit me to ask you, do you not admit 
that the future state of being is endless in duration ? 

Eur. 1 do admit it. 

Br. And do you not also admit that improvement in wisdom and power may 
be continually progressing in that state? 

Eur. I see no reason to deny it. 

Br. Furthermore, do you regard infinite power and wisdom as stationary or 
progressive ? 

Eur. Clearly, it must be admitted that they arc stationary, for it would be a 
contradiction in terms to say tl\pt iiifiniu could receive addition or accession. 

Br. If then the mind is continually making progress in wisdom and power, 
must it not be approaching nearer and nearer to infinite wisdom and infinite 
power, that is, to what you call omniscience and omnipotence ? 

Eur. The mind may make approaches, and may bo susceptible of vast im- 
provements, but still it may fall far short of omniscience and omnipotence. 

Bb. But if the mind is making progress towards infinitude of wisdom and 
power, and yet never reaches or never can reach that point, this inability must 
arise from some impediment to it.s (irogress. You say, that the mind may make 
continued progress in wisdom and power — ^you say, that it may make this pro- 
gress in a state of being which has no end; now, how can it fail of arriving at 
infinitude in an infinity of duration, unless some stop be put to its progress ? 
And what is it that makes the interruption ? And at what period docs improve- 
ment cease ? 

Kur. Wc cannot speak positively of a future state. 

Bn. You have spoken so positively as to affirm of it that its duration is infi- 
nite, and that it is u state of progressive iD)prnvcment. I wish you then only 
to say, what prevents the mind from arriving at omniscience and omnipotence, 
if it be continually making progress thereunto ? 

Eur. If I were to admit that the mind of a created being could ever attain 
unto infinite power and wisdom, I should make a concession that it was possible 
for man to become god, and so I should virtually uphold a system of atheism. 

Br. You arc not the first that has affirmed that the Sanchya doctrines are 
cssentiali V atheistic ; but I can assure 3’ou that there arc many who hold those 
doctrines who are very far from atheism : indeed, I will say that your views of 
philosophy arc far more atheistic than mine; for though you admit the 
existence of a deity having infinite wisdom and power, yet your notions of 
11) finite wisdom and power seem to be very limited and imperfect. 

Eur. My notions arc that omniscience and omnipotence belong only to one 
supreme being, and that they are unattainable by any created being. 
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^ •'$ 11 . Bg^potwithstaiidiiig that you deny the attainablenesB of omnncwBce 
and 4 CVDI^fi|ptence, you acknowledge the existence of those principles on which 
they^are manifestly attainable. There is somewhat in this that is inconsistent, 
a^lhat is quite as perplexing as the affirmation that it is possible for thh'thttttf 
th$ng to be and not to be at the same time. Either the mind goes oa faMfieaa>» 
iingin wisdom and power, or it does not. If it goes on increasing toallittamMy, 
ip must arrive at infinity of power and wisdom ; but if it does not arrith at 
omnipotence and omniscience, how, when, and where^ is its progress inter- 
rupted ? 

Eitb. Truly, I must say that to answer you in this matter is not in my power. 
1 cannot suppose that the created should ever attain unto the power of the 
uncreated. And now, after all that we have said on this topic and on 
others connected with the Sanchya philosophy, I am of opinion that the dis- 
cussion has not produced any, even the slightest, assiroilation of sentiment 
between We leave off nearly if not quite as weTbtfgan.* I must, however, 
be pcriflitted one remark, and that is, that 1 do not knowr'hny one system of 
philosophy, or, if I may so speak, of autiphilosophy, which may not be pushed 
into absurdity by au ingenious arrangement of questions. And I think that 
when we quit sense we talk nonsense. 

Ba. So do I. 


MEDICAL HETIUINO FUNDS. 

The Bengal and Bombay medical establishments are petitioning the Court 
of Directors for permission to form retiring funds, to grant annuities to their 
seniors, in order to facilitate their retirement at)d to expedite promotion, upon 
the principle which has been not only .sanctioned, but liberally assisted, by the 
Honourable Court for upwards of twenty-five years in the Madras presi- 
dency.* 

The Court, in rejdy to the Bombay petition, have expressed their approba- 
tion of the general principle, and have recognized the vast advantage to the 
service of seniors being enabled to retire ere exhausted by age and climate, in 
the efficiency thereby obtained at the head of the department, and the spirit 
of hope and energy thereby inf’u.scd through the inferior grades; but they 
have observed that, at Madras, the Medicdl Fund contains within itself a 
charitable brunch for provision of widows and orphans, distinct from the 
Military Fund; whilst, at Bengal and Bombay, the surgeons are incorporated 
in the Military Charitable Fund, and con.scqnently, the Court conceive that 
they should in like manner join the Military Uctiring Fund about to be 
organized, and under that im()rc.ssion have refused their sanction to a separate 
fund. This ultra consideration for the supposed claims of the military upon 
their medical brethren a[)pcars to have gratified neither side : a correspondent 
of the Bombay Courierf under the signature of “ The Grcy-haircd Captain,*’ 
has exposed the fallacy of the union being supposed a benefit to the militaiy; 
whilst the medical establishment have renewed their application8,f with the 
strong support of Lord Clare’s government, that they may be allowed a sepa- 
rate fund, for reasons which appear to be conclu.sive. 

The Bo^ibay petition first states that their subscribers (upwards of one hun- 
dred) have, with one exception, joined in the prayer for a separate fund ; 
that, among otlxT discrepancies betwixt the military and medical establish- 
ments, viz. age at entering the service, professional habits, and periods of 

* I'he MadiBb Rctirinf' Fund (>ive« two annuiljcs of i;4u0 eacli and one of i)2U0 annually to wtlring 
membcrB. 

• t ('oi>y oi the Uoinbt> |ietilion is in our .Vtidtii InU-ilifreiw. 
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retirement,— the two brancheB of servi&e differ so strangely in the proportion 
in which rank is assigned them, that no arrangement could equitably propor- 
tion their monthly subscriptions and eventual claims. The military, in fact, 
enjoy the firoportion of fifteen per cent, field-officers, and only sixty per cent, 
subalterns ; whilst the medical services of Bengal and Bombay are allowed only 
four and two-thirds per cent, field-officers, whilst they have upwards of seventy 
per cent, subalterns, and that too in a body of which the junior, when he 
joins, is not a lad of sixteen, as the mUitaiy cadets are, but a professional 
man, who must be twenty-two years of age, and member of a royal college, 
after six years’ preparatory education. 

It is iinposbible to conjecture what new modification the medical establish- 
ment may cvculually undergo, but it may reasonably be hoped that a greater 
liberality in the distribution of rank will be extended in favour of the senior 
hurgoons, of whom there are very many, at each of the three presidencies, 
who, after twenty^five ycarb* service, and six years’ preparatory education,^' 
which brings their cliiiin for conbideration parallel with military servhnts cf 
thirty-one years* service, - have still no higher rank than surgeons or captains ; 
the new rank of staff-surgeon, with the rank of major, and cligibili<-y to the 
best aj^poiiitments, might be formed for these unfortunate gentlemen, whose 
situation deserves commiseration and relief. 

As respects the Retiring Fund, — the Civil Fund is now working, and the 
Court possess grounds on which to calculate how far the life-assurance system, 
which they have organized for their civil servant.s, is likely to pay its own way; 
and to what amount and where the debit or credit may probably be. In India, 
it is generally argued that Government will derive a very great advantage, and 
that more liberal terms might be afforded to their civil servants ; but admitting 
the balance to fall, as it probably will, to the credit of Government, then it 
may be suggested that a medical fund for all India, based upon the rules and 
provision!* of the Madras Fund, might be safely, and most advantageously for 
all parties, cstablislu’d by Govcriiiiicnt. 

The medical .servants for all India exceed 700 ; the union of their subscrip- 
tions inlo one fund, as is done with the Civil Fund, would insure its perfect 
stability, and would simplify and cconomi/c its working ; or perhaps the very 
estublishmcnt now existing for the Civil Fund, with a very trifling addition, 
would suffice for both. 

Supposing this practicable, then five annuities of .£400 each for Bengal, 
three to Madras, and two to Bombay, would be nearly tlip fractional propor- 
tion ; and admitting the Civil Fund to be an equitable adjn^^ment for both 
parties, and twenty-five years’ experience having shown the Madras Retiring 
Fund to be a successful scheme, then it may safely be assumed that Govern- 
ment would suffer no pecuniary loss, whilst the benefit to the service would 
be incalculable. Governincut would, at the same time, abundantly secure their 
aim of being efficiently served by the comparatively early retirement of their 
officers ere the worn-out \cteruus had become worse than useless through age 
and climate. Thirty years’ wear and tear is too much for those who land in 
India at twenty-two ; very few arc good for much ofter the age of fifty, of 
which twenty-eight years have been spent betwixt the tropics. But without a 
Retiring Fund, in the present and probable future state of the service and 
of the money-market, afiecting interest and exchange in India, no man can be 
supposed likely to be able to quit the service under thirty years, however fop- 
iiinatc or prudent he may have been, and supposing he has rigorously imposed 
upon himself the penalty of celibacy. 
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SKETCHES OF INDIAN SOCIETY. 

No. VIII.— ‘TuK JuNGtXS. 

term jungle is very ill- understood by European readers, who gene- 
tally^associatc it with uninhabited fore.st« and almost impenetrable thickets, 
whereas all the desert and uncultivated parts of India, whether covered 
with wood or merely suffered to run w'astc, arc styled jungles ; and Jungle - 
wallah is a term indiscriminately applied to a wild oat or to a gentleman 
who has been quartered for a considerable period in some desolate part of 
the country. Iversons wlio are attached to very small stations in remote 
places, or who reside in solitary houses surrounded only by the habitations 
of the natives, are said to be living in the jungles. 

Fora khort period, a sojourn amidst the untamed wildernesses of Hin- 
doostan is very desirable, an^ with the exception of the fixed inhabitants of 
Calcutta, all persons visiting India must have had more or Ie.ss experience 
of the delights of savage life in their passage through those unreclaimed 
tracts which continually occur during a long mfindi. But though, perhaps, 
as much as may appear to be desirable may be seen in a journey of two or 
three months, jt is necessary to occupy the same spot for a considerable 
length of time, in order thoroughly to understand the ways and modes of 
spending the day in the solitary districts of a foreign country ; for, in con- 
stant movement through wilds, however monotonous, the incidents of the 
march and the change of scene afford a salutary relief to ennui, which is 
not to be found in a fixed residence. If our fellow-sojourners in the wilds do 
not happen to be.congenial spirit's, if the boar of the neighbouring cate ('plan- 
tation^ happen to be as agreeable a companion as the hore of the adjacent 
bungalow, the misnamed society of the place becomes an additional grievance. 

There arc perverse persons in the world who refuse to accommodate 
themselves to the circumstances in which they may be placed, and who, 
by carrying the formalities and observance*! of large communities into 
the jungles, effectually prevent the easy sociability which can alone render 
constant intercourse desirable. Where the circle is extremely circum- 
scribed, the evil IS without remedy; the efforts of one individual, or even 
of one family, must be unavailmg, ond the minority arc condemned to 
lead the most irksome life imaginable, thrown entirely upon their own rc- 
.sourees, and those resources miserably contracted by the peculiarities of the 
climate, and the difficulty of procuring the materials necessary to carry on 
any little ingenious art by which they may hope to beguile the time. To 
descend to particulars, we may imagine a small station (there are many 
such in India, though it would be invidious to name them), in which the 
number of liiuropeans does not nmount to more than a dozen individuals; 
this station at least a hundred miles from the head-ipiarters of the di.stric^ 
and the inhabitants depending entirely upon each other for society, with 
the exception of ahy chance traveller who may ha))pcn to pass tlirough. 
Where the persons thus congregated together arc of cheerful, obliging 
dispositions, ready to iall into ari} rational plan for the benefit and advan- 
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tage of the whole, a residence in tlic jungles of India may be rendered 
exceedingly delightful, and those who have enjoyed its freedom from 
worldly cares and worldly vanities, its quiet sober existence, will look back 
upon it as the most enviable portion of their lives. Conversation will 
supply the place of books, and the few books which the station may boast 
will furnish toi)ics for conversation, if those who are fond of reading can 
be induced to enter into discussions upon what they read. When this is the 
case, the value of a book is enhanced to a degree scarcely conceivable to 
those who can command a wethfurnished library at home : the commenta- 
ries elicited may not be very profound, but if lively and entertaining, they 
form admirable substitutes for the Edinburgh iind Quarterly, and where 
anything like talent is brought into play, the absence of many of those 
prejudices, which'can scarcely fail to bi^ opinions concerning new vurks in 
the places of their production, rendci^ decisions formed in the* jungles of 
India more just and iiiqiartial than those which arc so peremptorily pro- 
nounced by the leading reviews of the day. 

The bachelors of a station usually bestow all tlieir tediousness upon each 
other, and unless one should be more studious than the rest, whether their 
tempers and habits should assimilate or nut, will be 'constantly together, 
frequently taking no sort of pleasure in that daily intercourse which they 
cannot live without. With the ladies it is different ; they will not be at the 
trouble of leaving their houses except upon formal invitations, unless 
inclination should lead them into society ; in this event, neitlier rains nor hot 
winds can prevent them from traversing the short distances which divide the 
bungalows from each otlier ; and when kindness of heart or mutual tastes 
bring them into constant association, the gentlemen follow in their train, very 
few preferring the jovialities of their own exclusive circle to the attractive- 
ness of a feminine coterie. The fruits of dumostieatioii amid the ladies, 
where the harmony is not interrupted by any mal-accident, are of incalcu- 
lable value ; so mucli, indeed, depends upon the wives and sisters of the 
residents, that there ought to be an Act of Parliament to prohibit the 
exportation of any lady, who is not qualified to lighten the dreariness of 
an Indian jungle. 

It has been before remarked, that there is little scope for h miniiie industry 
in our eastern possessions. Charity bazaars, which put so many fair fingers 
into motion in Europe, are unknown out of Calcutta. Where there is no 
theatre, no fancy ball in perspective, requiring dresses and decorations to be 
fashioned out of such materials as only a bold and imaginative spirit would 
consider applicable, invention flags ; people like to fancy that they are manu- 
facturing something useful, and though nothing in India is unprofitable 
which affords employment for the fingers, preventing the miserable tedium 
resulting from utter inactivity of body and mind, encouragement is neces- 
sary to induce perseverance, and it must be confessed that the gathering 
together of ladies, in the days of tapestry-hangings or of eleven-sided pin- 
cushions, has always tended to the production of a thousand stitches where 
one would suffice. The climate in India is unfortunately adverse to needle- 
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iirork, or ony work whose beauty may be endangered by hands which 
cannot be kept at a proper temperature : thrcad>netting, taking the precau- 
tion to use silver implements, is the employment best adapted to the hot 
weather, but the fair proportions of many a scarf liave been curtailed by the 
want of a few reels of cotton. The natives twist all the thread they use as 
they need it from the raw material, division of labour being very ill-under- 
stood in Hiiidoostan, — in consequence perhaps of the dearth of political 
economists, -:-and Calcutta docs not aKvays-affbrd a supply of the precise 
article wanted to complete some (JcljcaiejinaiiuY^mturc, which will nut admit 
of any ^nfecrur substitute. Kiiropean sliopkef^pers ifory tlicir prices so con- 
siderably, nccordiffg to the demand, that prCident persons .'will not indulge in 
the purchase of goods charged so much beyond their value. The ladies at 
a jungle station vy$re disappointed of a supply of glazed cotton, in conse- 
quence of the eiioirmous price put upon the stock which only one milliner in 
Calcutta happened to Jiav^ on hand; six nlpces f twelve shillings) per 
ounce was asked f6c what in England sold fur imlf the number of pence, 
and the gcntlenian'^cmployed tip ^sKecqte the commission, struck with the 
magnitude of the suih, r^|paptad,(iiaah inslructions from his fair correspon- 
dents, who laid their work I'hus, it appears that there are 

many temptations to idlcntf^^and icw'incilemenU to industry ; and in nine 
cases out of ten, uiicre the ladies of a station only meet upon ceremuniuus 
occasions, all the woik, both usefid and ornamental, will devolve upon the 
native tailor eniplojed in the household. It is diflieuitto say how the females 
of Anglo-Indian families, n lay are only visible upon great occasions, pass 
away their time. At large stations, it may be suppo''ed that they are really 
not at home when such an announcement is made to the visitor; but in the 
jungles, v\here every movciiUMit iiiii-.l be known at the neighbouring bunga- 
lows, there is somelliiiig myvtriious in tlie seelusiun of the lady of the house, 
and it is to be feaied that sho does nol think her neighbours worthy the 
trouble of making herself visible: her dressing room forms an impene- 
tralia which is only to be guessed at ; if country -born, or transplanted at a 
very early age, she peiliaps finds more amusement m conversation W'itli her 
native attendants than in that of Imropeans of a higher grade of intellect. 
There are gencrall} a few ladie.s at every European station addicted to this 
mode of thinking and acting; but in a large society their habits are of little 
consequence ; it is only when a malign star condemns the members of some 
family, whose mental acquirements are of a superior order, to drag out two 
or three years of their exisU'nce in a jungle where there can be no recipro- 
city of sentiment betw'ccn them and the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
houses, that the indulgence of idle and debasing habits can be felt os a 
grievance. But this is a conjunction which too frequently occurs, and, 
tliough ^Quarrelling and illvvill maybe avoided, the intercourse which takes 
place is constrained and heartless. 

The observation of the same hours is absolutely essential to the comfort 
and sociability of a small station, and where tlie majority of tlic inhabitants 
persist in dining at night, as it is called, it is impossible to establish a free 
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and friendly intercourse. In the first place, this custom involves the neoea* 
lity of entertaining dinner company, or not receiving any company at alL 
You cannot dismiss your guests before dinner, and there is no time to see 
them afterwai'ds. In these days of reduction and retrenohment« there are 
not many of the servants of the Company who can afibrd to give frequent 
invitations to dinner, particularly in the upper provincesf, where the i^o- 
pean supplies for the table are so expensive, that beer and wine are Joxut 
ries which prudent subaltern, officers '4eoy themselvee* Wheite people of 
limited incomes do not choose' to meOtsH^a and spend the evening cheer* 
fully together, invitations musti^qeesaHIy be restricted, qpd caaon^ occur 
at long intervals, These station-dinners, as they pm cidled, which in large 
cantonments are only given by pereons who can affoid them, and in exten- 
sive societies bring people qgreeably together, are tbe^dnlLest things imagina- 
ble wtien composed of some eight or ten individual^ who have nothing on 
earth to say to each other when they meet. 

The family of ilic commandant of a amsU station, w^o were willing to 
promote sociability in any form that wpqld be meat acceptable to the circle 
around them, having failed in an attempt^introduoe early dinners and even* 
ing parties, were content sometimes to .put off their own repast for theoon- 
venienoe of their guests, and to see oompany Aooasionally after Ibe most 
approved fashion. The sacrifice of domestic comfort upon these occasions 
was very great indeed; the disarrangement of household economy fmrmed 
but a small part of it, as it was merely necessaiy to substitute an early tiffia 
for the four o'clock dinner ; but in incurring a certain expense, there was 
no commensurate gain in the solace of a dull and tedious day, to be got 
through, as usual, without exterior assistance. There is notliing so ‘fatiguing 
as ennui ; at niglitfall, it would have been much more agreeable to prepare 
for bed than to sit upon the cliuhootur, or terrace, in expectation of guests, 
from whose conversational powers little pleasure could be anticipaled, 
and frequent .repetition had diminished the amusement at first derived 
from the great absurdity of making a formal and state affair of a meeting 
between persons located in the same wilderness, and whose happiness might 
have been so muoh increased by a more rational method of spending theic 
time. At the hour prescribed by a goddess destined to reign supremo 
amidst the untamed savages, the wolves and hyenas, of an Indian plain, 
these votaries of fashion began to arrive ; carriage after carriage drove up 
to the door, until the whole oounoil of ten were fairly set down from thoia 
respective vehicles; the ladies dressed in ball attire, and the gentlemen 
uncomfortable in the prospect of being obliged to sit with their feet uTtder 
instead of on the table, without their due allowance of cigars. To 
inordinate self-indnlgence at home might be traced the difficulties of 
getting the station together iu a sociable and friendly way ; the decencies 
of life hod become irksome to persons who were in the habit of 
lounging about their houses in deshabille, and this slatternly luxury could 
jidy be relinquished for something in the style of tliose great enter- 
tainments, which seemed to them to be alone worthy of any sacrifice 
AsiaUourn. N.S. Vol. 12. No. 47. 2 B 
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of personal comfort. The dinner of course was dull, the conversation con- 
fined to those common-place topics which may be made agreeable in a 
family party, but which offer lenten entertainment to a formal circle. After 
a few hours, wasted in vain attempts to amuse people who belong to the 
most difiicult class in the world, a sort of universal joy takes place at the 
separation ; the guests arc glad to go, the hosts arc glad to see them depart; 
they have been defrauded of a comfortable sleep ; they rejoice that a disagree- 
able duty has been performed, and that a considerable period will elapse 
before they shall think themselves called upon to perform it again. The 
peaceably inclined console themselves with the idea that it is for better to 
vegetate in this way, than to live in a state of warfare ; but there is gene- 
rally at least one person in the community who thinks otherwise, and who, 
for the sake of a little variety, contrives to pick a quarrel with his neighbours : 
no difficult matter where there is a disinclination to conform to the wishes 
of others. Indeed, it requires no inconsiderable portion of good sense and 
good temper to avoid giving offence to persons, who expect a great deal 
and concede nothing ; although they may refuse to lend themselves to any 
scheme proposed by the more active and social spirits, they are highly 
indignant when arc they left out of such amusements as the place may afford. 
Should any strangers pass through, though they would never think of invit- 
ing them to their own houses, they take it much amiss if they should not be 
asked to meet them nt the more hospitable mansions ; they have no idea of 
being made conveniences if sent for when there is nobody else, and to be 
asked in the evening, when there is a dinner party, is an indignity to which 
they will not submit. In fact, such is the high tone of society in India, 
that no consideration of small rooms and limited space would excuse those 
who, in the attempt to bring a large party together, should ask a certain 
portion to join it after dinner ; it is a thing not to be thouglit of. 

Twenty persons formed the utmost number which could be accommo- 
dated at table in the bungalow before mentioned as the grand theatre of 
the station-dinners at a remote jungle. A regiment passing through, the 
family were anxious to invite all the strangers as well as the individuals 
composing their own circle, but it could not be accomplished ; not a soul 
would condescend to come to tea ; it was therefore necessary to make a selec- 
tion : the married people were asked, and the young men were left to their 
tents. 'Inhere was no use in giving them an option ; they would have been of- 
fended by so great a mark of disrespect os the supposition that tliey could be 
induced to act in a manner so derogatory to their dignity. 

This spirit pervades ever} part of India ; in Calcutta, the seats at a dinner 
party, vacated by any unforeseen contingence, cannot be filled up ; intimate 
acquaintance, who would readily come in a friendly way at a day’s notice, will 
not submit to stop a gap after invitations to others have been sent out; 
where the party, not intended to be a large one, has been diminished by disap- 
pointments, the evil becomes very serious ; upon such occasions, illnesses or 
deaths assume the character of affronts, for the guests who fulfil their 
engagements are, in nine cases out of ten, annoyed at having so few per- 
sons to meet them, and receive the apologies of the master and mistress of 
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the house with ill-oonccalcd resentment. The Medes and ilie Persians 
appear to have given the laws to Anglo-Indians ; no innovation can be tole- 
rated, and young men, who in England would feel honoured by being invited 
to attend the ladies in the drawing-room, must in India be treated with all 
the respect and consideration due to age and rank ; tliey are offended by any 
distinction, and the ensign, if invited at all, must be invited with the same 
form and ceremony observed towards his colonel. 

At the period of the relief, even the jungles participate in the amusements 
which the cold season produces all over India ; they arc seldom or never 
entirely out of the line of march, and the influx of strangers, although only 
for a couple of days, affords an agreeable variety to those who are happy 
to avail tiiemsclvcs of the change. Chance travellers pass through occa- 
sionally, even at the most hostile period of the year ; but in the cold weather, 
pleasing ex])ectations may be entertained of the arrival of guests, bringing 
with them the news and fashions of more frequented places. The appear- 
ance of a tent is always signified by the servants of a family known to 
delight in the performance of the duties of hospitality. If double-poled, the 
inhabitant must be a person of some rank ; his name and quality are speedily 
discovered, and, m nineteen cases out of twenty, this revelation brings 
with it a tolerably accurate knowledge of the disposition and character. 
People of India are well known by report throughout the whole of the presi- 
dency to which they may be attached, and there arc few whose acquain- 
tance is so little desirable as to exclude them from the houses of social indi- 
viduals condemned to solitude during a considerable period of the year. 
Where persons of congenial dispositions meet in this manner, the accidental 
collision leads to valuable friendships. A well-informed well-educated oivi- 
lian, travelling with two or three chests of books, by way of beguiling 
time, in a lonely journey, proved to be a prize of the first magnitude ; the 
day was spent in lively discussion ; an interchange of volumes took place, 
and as the residence of the owner of an extensive library was only at the 
distance of three days’ march, a prospect was opened of the most cheering 
kind, since the assistance of a cootee could at any time procure a fresh sup- 
ply of standard works from the well-filled shelves of this accommodating 
neighbour. The inhabitants of the station had been accustomed to send to 
a miserable circulating library, about a hundred miles off, for the “ last new 
work by the author of W'^averley,” and were often fain to be content with 
the refuse of the Minerva press: happy were they, when the unconscious 
messenger deposited at their feet the lucubrations of some popular w'riter ! 
The exquisite delight of reading a book really worth reading in an Indian 
jungle is almost wortli a journey to the wilds of Hindoostan, especially if it 
should arrive upon one of tliose sultry, oppressive days, in which the hot 
wind blows from a wrong quarter ; when weariness and listleness prevail, 
and each member of the family, stretched at length upon a sofa, can cherish 
no hope of entertainment beyond that afforded by a reverie, in which he may 
transport himself to more genial skies. I'he dreary monotony of time passed 
in this manner is sometimes broken in upon by the unexpected arrival of a 
diUc traveller, who makes his appearance without the note of preparation 
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soifiided by blows upon the tent-pins. A palaiikeen is seen making its way 
through the dust ; the soiled, travel-stained, weary look of the bearers, the 
baggage, and utensils heaped on the top of the vehicle, announce that it 
belongs to a wayfarer, and presently it is deposited at the door. The ser- 
vants in waiting rush in with tho intelligence that there is a strange gentle- 
man outside ; the master of the house, who is of course sitting without his 
jacket, makes a hasty toilette, and advances to receive his guest, who enters 
sometimes more than half-dead, red and roasted, by long exposure to hot 
air, cramped with lying for so many hours in a palankeen, and so oom‘> 
pletely ooverdd with dust that it is difficult to determine what has been the 
original hue and texture of his garment. He is ushered, in the first instance, 
to the bathing-room, where a plentiful ablution, change of clothes, and a 
glass of brandy and water, enable him to shake off his fatigue and join the 
family circle. The transition from a hot jolting conveyance — a moving 
dungeon — to a spacious and comparatively cool apartment, is the most en- 
joyable thing in the world ; the miseries of the past are forgotten, and the 
lately subdued and jaded traveller soon becomes sufficiently recovered to 
impart as much pleasure as he receives. A renewal of the journey in the 
oool of the evening is anticipated without dread : it is only when the great 
distance from station to station obliges a European to travel through the heat 
of the day, that much difficulty and annoyance must be endured. 

The natives, Hindoos in particular, choose the most oppressive season 
for long journeys, which they frequently perform in the hottest hours of the 
four-and-twenty. Marriage-processions are then to be seen traversing the 
roads in great abundance, and where a bungalow commands a view of the 
highway, a good deal of amusement may be derived from the fantastic pomp 
exhibited upon these occasions. The poorest make a faint attempt at mag- 
nificence ; but their humble bridals arc distinguished only by yellow gar- 
ments and blaring trumpets ; neither noise nor turmeric is wanting, and 
the eyes are dazzled and the ears split os the revel rout pass along: 
camels, horses, palankeens, and rhuis^ more or less ornamented, accom- 
pany the march of the wealthy suitor ; but it is only in the marriage-retinue 
of a great man that there is much display of wealth and grandeur. The 
wedding, or rather the betrothnicnt of a son of a rich noble (for tlie bride- 
groom was a child of eight or ten years old), celebrated with all the pomp 
and splendour which the rank and fortunes of the parties could command, 
afforded an agreeable spectacle to the dullest of dull cantonments. The 
natives affect a great deal of slate, and make os much show as possible with 
the means which they possess ; accordingly, the line of march was stretched 
out to its utmost length. A small troop of camels, jingling all over with 
bells, and richly bedizened with tufts of various colours, led the van ; behind 
them came bullook-carriages, covered with scarlet cloth ; then a company of 
grave personages mounted on tattoos ; next two or three open palankeens, 
canopied with fringed curtains, in one of which the little bridegroom 
gleamed and glittered like a rich ornoment in a velvet casket. After these, 
a stately elephant appeared, bearing a silver howdah, screened from the 
sun by an umbrella of all the colours of the rainbow ; this was followed by a 
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diwnrderly troop of guwars or soldiers, ill-olad and ill-nioanted, and trail- 
ing clumsy uncouth matchlocks and harquebusses along; more camels, 
more bullockocarts, more seirants, on horseback and on foct^ armed and 
unarmed, some carrying spears and bucklers, and some blowing trumpets ; 
more elephants marching singly, at a great distance from each other ; more 
palankeens, some shut some open, and all decorated with gold and silver, 
and, to crown all, nn old-fashioned English gig, with a non-descript 
kind of harness and a horse of the alligator species, wherein two men in 
flowing green robes and white turbans were seated, with strange incon- 
gruity, found a place amid a procession in which all else was truly Asiatic. 
In gazing upon a spectacle of this nature, Europeans are often startled by 
the apparition of an ofd coach, which looks as if it had been taken off one 
of the stands of London, with a native head proudly stuck out of the worm- 
eaten, rat-eaten, worn-out rusty vehicle, to which neither paint nor var- 
nish has been applied for many a long year. Highly delighted with a 
helltUte garree (European carriage), they never trouble themselves about 
the manner in which it may be kept ; and, os long as it will hang together, 
however tatterdemallion may be its condition, exhibit it on state occasions 
with undisguised exultation. 

The bringing home of the young bride, after the betrothment had taken 
place, was rendered more picturesque by the passage through the canton- 
ments being performed at night. The bells of the camels and elephants 
announced the approach of the cavalcade, and it certainly made a very 
splendid appearance by the light of innumerable torches. The palankeens 
glanced along like gorgeous birds, the fluttering of the fringed curtains 
being alone distinguishable ; Uic camels assumed somewhat of a superna- 
tural appearance, as their nodding plumes, arched necks, and shapeless 
humps appeared and disappeared in the flickering glare; the elephants 
looked like moving monuments of black marble, and strange monsters — 
flying grifiins~and chimeras dire — might be dimly shaped out amid the pro- 
miscuous multitude of horse and foot, which spread tliemselves over the 
broad road, while the wild discord of the music, and the shout and cry 
always an accompaniment of an Asiatic procession, joined to the par- 
tial illumination of flaming torches, gave to the whole nn air of mystery 
and romance, and no fanciful imagination could forbear associating the 
rajah, despite his attendant in the gig, with some potent magician, sum- 
moning good and evil genii to his aid, in protecting or kidnapping the hope- 
ful heir of a neighbouring monarch. In beholding these strange pageants, 
the wonders of an Arabian tale become realities ; we arc no longer surprised 
at the wild phantasies of the authors ; they may justly be said to draw from 
nature, and to present to their readers, if not existing objects, things as 
tlioy appeared in the chaotic confusion of men and animals crowding togetlier 
at night. In driving home from late parties, in the upper provinces, Euro- 
peans frequently encounter strange groupes of very unearthly character; 
iiicantation scenes which would make the fortune of a manager of a minor 
theatre, and solitary individuals so withered and so wild in their attire as 
to be absolutely startling. Three or four demoniac-looking personages, of a 
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.horrid blackness, half-clad in uncouth garments, will suddenly emerge from 
-aome ravine, brandishing flaring torches, and making the air ring with dis- 
sonant cries, and the clang of still more fearful instruments. They seem as 
if they were that instant disgorged from the subterranean dominions of some 
mighty magician, and it is only by an eflTort of reason that the mind can be 
divested of the idea that these masqueraders actually belong to the invisible 
world. The performers are usually Hindoos engaged in religious ceremo- 
nies, and they certainly contrive to equal in horror the most frightful descrip- 
tions of the writers of fiction. A disguise of this kind is sometimes assumed 
to cover desperate undertakings, and even bridal processions are made sub- 
servient to the designs of robbers. 

The treasure, collected by officers employed in the revenue branch of the 
service, is frequently the object of hostile attempts. It is always conveyed 
to a place of security under a guard of sepoys, and the oflieer commanding 
takes care to encamp in some strong secure place, at a considerable dis- 
tance from a town or village, and where the approach of a band of marau- 
ders may be easily descried. But, on one occasion, the robbers practised a 
rt48e de guerre, which proved eminently successful ; they clothed themselves 
in yellow garments, and crowding together, in the promiscuous throngs 
which are commonly assembled in a nuptial cavalcade, eficctually deceived 
the sentinels, who, looking upon them as the guests of some gay wedding, 
did not discover their real intentions until tliey were surrounded, and resis- 
tance was rendered hopeless. 

The inhabitants of a jungle-station frequently, during the cold weather, 
betake themselves to canvas, and change the scene a little by forming hunt- 
ing and shooting parties in the most picturesque spots in the district. The 
ladies are usually included in these engagements, and when there is any con- 
geniality of disposition, a few days or weeks may be passed very delight- 
fully ill tlie wildest solitudes. Elephants are too expensive animals to be 
generally maintained by private individuals belonging to the Anglo-Indian 
community ; but as they are indispensable in attacking the highest species 
of game, they are borrowed for the time from the commis.sariat, or from 
rich natives, who are always willing to lend them, or to assist in any sport 
which may require the aid of those animals, which they delight to train for 
tlie field. Though hawks arc frequently kept by Europeans stationed in the 
upper provinces of Hindoostan, they are seldom so numerous or so well 
taught as those belonging to native gentlemen, Hindoos especially, who, if 
they should be strict in their religious principles, cannot enjoy the pleasures 
of the chase, unless their falcons are so admirably broken in as to take the 
prey alive. Notwithstanding their scruples respecting the destruction of 
animal life, they do not object to be present at the slaughter of a hecatomb 
of victims. On one occasion, though no Hindoo could be found to cut the 
throat of a partridge captured by a hawk, and to whom a libation of blood 
was to be offered, a Brahmin, acting in the capacity of a chuprassee, 
readily relinquished his sword to a Moosulman for the purpose. Hawking 
in India, to those who are not bent upon the extermination of beasts of 
prey, is one of the most exhilarating things in the world, and the sport is 
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peculiarly suited to feminine participation. To ladies, hogf-hunting is of 
course quite out of the question, and there are very few whose nerves could 
stand against the terror and carnage of an expedition against tigers, to say 
nothing of the fatigue to be encountered in a chase which frequently lasts 
for hours under a burning sun. Hawking, where there is less excitement, 
may be relinquished at pleasure, and the pursuit of game leads the party 
into wildernesses far removed from the dwellings of man. The sylvan 
denizens of the soil are seen in their native haunts; the majestic nylghau, 
roused at the approach of intruders, scours across the plain, or crashes 
through the boughs of a neighbouring thicket ; herds of antelopes are seen 
grazing, and at every step tlie elephant puts up some beautiful bird or some 
strange and interesting animal ; wolves and bears may be detected stealing 
off to a more secluded covert, whilst the porcupine utters its shrill cry 
of alarm, and the monkey gibbers at the passing pageant. 

Wild geese afford the best sport; they soar exceedingly high, and fre- 
quently bid defiance to the falcon's adventurous wings. Smaller birds, par- 
tridges especially, have no chance of escape, and when appearing on the 
edge of those basin-like valleys, which so frequently diversify the plains of 
India, their capture is seen to great advantage from the back of an elephant, 
as the spectator can look down upon the whole scene ; and following the 
flight of the hawk along the steep, ivherc the frightened partridge hurries 
for shelter, olracrve the fatal precision of his aim, and see him pounce di- 
rectly on the victim, which he bears to the falconer in his claw. In some 
parts of the country, the largest description of the hawk is trained to the 
chase, and its murderous talons are directed against antelopes and the 
smaller kinds of deer ; it darts at the head of the quarry, blinds and con- 
fuses it with its flapping wings, tears it with its beak and claws, and finally 
succeeds in depriving it of life. This is not, however, a common exhibition, 
and is seldom witnessed except at the courts of native princes. Hunting 
with cheetahs (leopards) is more commonly practised ; but though the ma- 
neeuvres of the cat-like pursuer are exceedingly curious and interesting, as 
they devclope the nature and habits of tlie animal, there is nothing noble, 
generous, or exciting in the sport. The cheetahs, hooded like hawks, are 
secured by a slight harness to a platform fastened on a bullock-cart ; their 
keeper holds the beasts in his hand, and those who wish to obtain a good 
view of the chase, take a seat beside the driver. Antelopes accustomed to 
the sight of bullocks will permit them to make a much nearer approach 
than any less familiar animal. When the carts have arrived at a prudent 
distance from the herd, the driver halts, the cheetahs are unloosed, and 
espying the prey, they drop silently off the vehicle, taking care to choose 
the contrary side from that on which the deer ore feeding. They steal, 
crouching, along the ground, screening tliemsclves behind every bush, hil- 
lock or tuft of grass which may occur in their way, pausing oiADaaionally 
when there seems to be any danger of a premature alarm ; each has singled 
(nit his victim, and measuring the distance with an experienced eye, they 
dart forward with a sudden bound. Two or three springs ensure success 
or disappointment; the victor alights upon his prey. But if a threatened 
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antelope ebould have the good foitune attempt no second 

Idfort is made ; the cheetah returaa rmT^ff^wijhi Ill-humour to his beeper 9 
he iias lost his advantage, and sullenly relii^^Bi^ a field winch must be won 
fairly by strength and speed. The poorer dilBS of natives, who tidee up the 
occupation of hunters for their own subsstenoe, or pecuniary emolument, 
sometimes avail themselves of the services of a bullock in approaching within 
shot of a herd of antelopes. Theirs is a matter of business, vfik bf exoite- 
menl, and they have no idea of allowing a chance to the elgects of their 
pursuit. A bullock is carefully trained for the purpose, and when his edu- 
cation is completed, he makes a quiet entrance into the jungles, followed 
olosely by his master, who contrives to screen himself completely behind 
the anim^. The bullock grazes carelessly as he advances, making circui- 
tous and apparently unpremeditated movements ; at last he arrives at a con- 
venient distance without having disturbed the unconscious herd, he then 
stands still, the shikaree or hunter fixes his clumsy matchlock along the 
back of the animal, and still unseen takes unerring aim : down drops the 
devoted antelope, and away fly the rest of the herd, dispersed and out of 
sight in an instant. Europeans rarely witness this kind of sport, if such it 
may be called ; but it sometimes falls to the lot of a solitary traveller, who 
from some elevation obtains an extensive view over a wide plain, to have 
an opportunity of watching the singular manceuvres employed by the hunter 
and his uncouth agent. Where the weapons at hand arc inefficient for open 
warfare, stratagems must supply the place of more generous hostility ; and 
even Anglo-Indians are sometimes compelled to adopt native arts, and when 
the assistance of elephants cannot be procured, they will condescend to lay 
a bait for a tiger, and sit patiently in a tree until tlie fierce animal shall 
repair to bis evening repast, and tliey can shoot him xvhile, in fancied security, 
be is indulging his appetite ; others, disdaining such unwarlike defences, will 
encounter a tiger singly on horseback. This is of course a very difficult 
and dangerous enterprize ; few steeds, however noble, can be brought to face 
an enemy of which they entertain an instinctive dread. The vicinity of a 
tiger is often discovered by the distress and terror exhibited by horses, who 
even in their stables have been known to fall into fits of trembling and per- 
spiration, occasioned by their secret conviction tlmt their foe is at hand ; and 
when a horse is found sufficiently courageous to encounter so terrible a savage, 
the most extraordinary activity, coolness, presence of mind, accuracy of eye 
and strength of arm, are necessary to ensure the victory. The hunter, after 
putting up the tiger, wheels round him in a circle at full speed, never per- 
mitting, in the rapidity of his movements, a single moment for the fatal 
spring, and when the tiger, bewildered and dazzled, offers an unguarded 
fronts pins him to earth with the thrust of a spear. Such enterprizes must 
be of rarfi occurrence, and can only be contemplated by adventurous spirits 
delighting in the excitement produced by the wild and dangerous sports of 
India, and anxiously bent upon braving the most fearful terrors of the field. 

A long residence in the upper provinces is extremely favourable to pur- 
suits of this nature ; during protracted intervals of pence, active minds are 
driven to difficult and perilous exploits for the employment of their vacant 
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houn; inureilt(^dMperet&li|£ya^hooId1^ real eniergenoe oall for their 
aeiricea, they fi|ce grim-T^^mlprar with stem delight, and though the 
scene is too distant, hnd thdi^^i^gns too unimportant to Europe, to attract 
much attention at home, the dangers dared and the deeds which are done 
by the gallant youth of our Eastern army, are not inferior to the most spirit- 
stirring enterprizes chronicled in the records of chivalry. Where there are 
no wild beasts to be encountered, fatigues and hardships of another kind 
are eagerly sought out. To ride easily and without stopping that hard-trot- 
ting beast, an express-camel, becomes an object of ambition. During tlie 
Mahratta war, one or two corps of dromedaries were formed ; two men, com- 
pletely armed, were mounted on each animal, but tliough traversing the 
country in an incredibly short space of time, these troops were unservice- 
able, in consequence of the exhaustion of the soldiers, occasioned by the 
dreadful jolting of their mode of conveyance. Some European officers, 
however, will ride these camels at their swiftest pace : thus qualifying them- 
eelves for the conveyance of orders or -despatches, should their services ever 
be required in that way. Meanwhile, it aflbrds an agreeable diversion to 
beguile time destined to 'be spent in almost interminable sands ; and should 
duty or pleasure call them to less remote stations, they astonisli the fastidious 
and refined society there, by bringing to it habits and manners contracted in 
lonely and sequestered places. A European officer, mounted on a eame4 is 
a strange sight ontliis side of the central provinces of India, and inevitably 
procures for him tlie appellation of jimgle'Weillak. Others exhibit them- 
selves with their hair cut eo closely to their sculls, for coolness, as to look ex- 
actly as if they had just escaped from a mad-house; some people ask who 
the gentleman is without a chopper, a witticism which can only be under- 
stood by those who arc versed in the architecture of country-boats and bun- 
galows, of which the thatched roofs are denominated choppers. 

In Uie midland stations of Ilindooslan, a great deal of amusement may 
be derived from the varieties of costume and manners displayed by arrivals 
from Europe and Calcutta, and those from tlie frontier towards tlie Hima- 
laya, or the deserts of Nusscerabad. Wlierc two ladies are dancing t*tW- 
vis in the same quadrille, there will be a difference of at h'ast ten yards in 
the skirts of their gowns, the one expanding in the ampliiude prescribed by 
a London or Parisian modiste, the tither cramped in the narrow dimensions 
which obtained at the period of her outfit, some ten years before. A few of 
the wardrobes of India ore actuol curiosities, presenting modes and manu- 
factures now unhappily lost to the fashionable world. The writer admits 
with shame that her attention was once distracted from a sermon, by the 
■contemplation of a most remarkable fabric of cambric muslin, interwoven 
with a SOI t of laoe-work, the like of which her eyes hod never till that hour 
beheld ; at another time the vision of a brown muslin spotted with gold ab- 
sorbed every faculty and arrested n due reply to the hurra heebee, who had 
rescued this antiquated piece of raiment from the depths of some neglected 
wardrobe, apparently unconscious of the extraordinary sensation it would 
create. The gentlemen are not a whit behind the ladies : some of them 
AsiaUour. N.S. Vol. 12. No. 47. 2 C 
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affect the Asiatic s^le of dress, artd wear long beards ; ' elddrly oiviliaos bane 
ilfteir clothes made by native dirzees^ after the patterns which thay brought 
out with them, and the most eccentric coverings for the head are adopted, 
hats of straw or of white cotton, and foraging^caps of every description : 
the newly-arrived dandy gazes with horror and surprise ; but his gdy apparel 
soon loses its gloss ; he finds it convenient to change his cloUi coat for one 
made of shining China silk ; the dresses of tlie visitors from the jungles are* 
re-modelled, and thus an equilibrium is preserved, and people in remote 
districts become enlightened on the subject of modern inventions. 


SONG OF THE DESERTED. 

(From the Iliudoostanee.) 

Obcihah ! dear as light above, » 

Lord of my heart ; my only love ! 

In vain I call, in vain 1 rave : 

Thou dost but acorn thy frantic slave ; 

Nor heed'st, alas ! though far removed. 

Thy favoured once, — thy best-beloved ! 

My hing, my lord ! ob, vainly, now, 

Tlie pearl of Ormus decks my brow ! 

Oh, vainly, now, the diamond's rays 
On this forsaken bosom blaze ! 

Can these relume the radiance flown, 

The heart thy loved had deemed her own? 

Yet, once again, the gem restore 
To her who first the treasure wore ! 

Though Kashmccr's shawls thy gifts supjily, 

And Iran’s silks of deepening dye, 

Or Dhauk's* translucent web, where glows 
The blooming blush of Kashgar's rose; 

Those costly presents charm no more, 

I'he love that gave them worth is o'er : 

Ilien, cherished, worshipped, os thou art. 
Beloved ! give me back thy heart. 

The baths, the bowers, my loved retreat. 

Detain not now my restless feet ; 

No more the rich pomegranate's dye, 

Tlie mango’s freshness, charms my eye ; 

No odours now the spices breathe, 

No fragrance bauntt the champa-wreath. 

Nor can tirattendant train control, 

Nor music soothe, my drooping soul. 

Bird of my bosom ! turn again. 

And every hour is rapture then : 

Oh ! still that cherished heart rcatoru 
To her who first the treasure wore. 

B. E. r. 


* Doccar 
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RAM MOHUN ROY. 

Betwixt Asiatics and the nations which belong to our system of civi- 
lization, there is a line of separation so broadly marked, that they seem 
superiieii^lly, in respect to moral as well as ph}sical properties, almost to be 
of distinct species. When the Siamese ambassadors visited Paris, in the 
. seventeenth century. La Bruyerc tells us,^ that the inhabitants of that city 
were as much surprised that their oriental guests could discourse rationally, 
and even sensibly, as if they had been tnonkics endowed with speech and 
human action : “ forgetting,” he observes, that reason is confined to no 
particular climate, and that correct thinking may be found in all the 
branohes of the great family of man.” The surprise of the Parisians would 
have been more natural and excusable, had its object been a brahmin of 
Hindustan — a solitary example amongst many millions,— who, by his own 
proper energy, emancipated himself from the tenacious prejudices of'his 
nation and sect, who deeply enibued his mind with European a<) well as 
Eastern erudition, and whose intellectual pretensions w'ere not limited to 
the common qualities of mind which are the property of mankind in tlie 
gross, but exajled him to a level W'ith philosophers of the West. 

Such was the individual u'ho, after being domiciled amongst us for two 
years, has recently paid the extreme penalty of his visit to our uncongenial 
climate, which has unjustly avenged in his person the fate of multitudes of 
our countrymen w'iio Imvo been sacrificed to an Indian sun, seeing that 
their temerity was prompted by motives far less benevolent and philanthro- 
pical than his. 

Tlie sketch we are about to give of the history of this remarkable per- 
sonage is supplied partly from personal knowledge, partly from memoranda 
published and unpublished.t 

Ram Mohun Roy w'as descended, as be states, from a long line of 
brahmins of a high order, who from time immemorial were devoted to the 
religious duties of their race (that is, they were priests by profession |ks 
well as by birth $), down to his fifth progenitor, w'ho, about one hundred 
and forty years back, in the reign of Auruiigzebe, when the empire began 
to totter, and the hopes of the Hindus to germinate, ** gave up spiritual 
exercises for worldly pursuits and aggrandizement.” He and his imme- 
diate descendants attached themselves to the Mogul Courts, acquired titles, 
were admitted to ofiices, and underwent the customary vicissitudes of the 
courtier’s life; sometimes,” he says, ** rising to honour, and sometimes 
falling ; sometimes rich and sometimes poor.” The grandfather of Ram 
Mohun filled posts of importance at the Court of Moorshedabad, the capi- 
tal of the Soubah of Bengal, then, probably, the scene of those trai^actions 
which ultimately led to the establishment of the British power in Indio. 

* Tome II. ch. 12. 

1 or the Uographlcal aecount* of Rnm Mohun Roy hitherto pubhihcd. the best and moat anthentic 
are the following : hmrmoir of considerable length, iiiiitnrled in tli« Hflatol Gazftte of October 2, by the 
U“v. Dr. Lant Carpenter; one In the Atheinn/m, Oclolwr wriltMi by Mr. Saiiilford Arnot (who 
acted ai hli private aecretary here), which contains a slight autobiographical sketch by the Ri^ah him- 
self. In a letter to a Mend; another in the Cmrt Journal of the same date, by Mr. Montgomery 
Martin, who. as well at Mr. Amot, knew htm in India, 
t It U a vulgar error to suppose tliat all brahinlns arc pilcstc. 
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Experiencing some ill-treatment at court, towardn the close of his life, 
son, Ram Kanth Roy, took up his residence at Radhanagur, in the district 
Rurdwan, where he had landed property, llie patrimony of the family. 
There the subject of this memoir was born, about the year 1780. His 
mother, a woman of rigid orthodoxy, was, he tells us, likewise of a brah- 
min family of high caste, by profession as well as by birth of the sacerdotal 
class, to the religious duties of which they have always adhered. 

This diversity in the views and pursuits of Ram Mohun Roy's relatives 
was the cause of his early and careful initiation in Mahomodair as well as 
Hindoo languages and literature. Afler receiving the first elements 6f na- 
tive education at home, he was, in conformity with the wish of ffis^alhev 
and the policy of his paternal relations, sent to Patpa, the great school of 
Mahomedan learning in Bengal, in order that he might BoCjuire the Arabic 
and Persian languages, a qualification indispensable to all w*ho looked for 
employment at the courts of the Mahomedan princes. On llie other hand, 
agreeably to the usage of his maternal ancestors, he devoted himself to the 
study of Sanscrit and the body of Hindoo science contained in that clas- 
sical tongue, which he pursued not at Benares but at Calcutta,* wliere he 
must have come in contact with Europeans, or, at all events, observed their 
character. All these accidents had, no doubt, a material influence upon 
his future opinions and conduct. 

An understanding like Ram Mohun's, vigorous, active, inquisitive, which 
gave early indication of a predilection for the science of reasoning, — a cha- 
racteristic of the Hindu mind in general — could scarcely fail to imbibe 
from his Moslem tutors at Patna some rational notions of religion, and to 
be invigorated and disciplined by the writings of Aristotle and Euclid, 
which he studied in Arabic. 

Young ns he was, Iiis clear intellect soon discerned the folly of those 
superstitions, by which the pure dogma of the Hindu creed has been 
clouded and concealed. His learned relatives were unprovided with an- 
swers and arguments .satisfactory to a mind trained to tlic discovery of truth 
by the process of logical induction and geometrical demonstration ; and at 
an age which we should deem premature for so important a decision, he 
cast off his allegiance to modern Brabminisni, though recommended to him 
by prudential considerations of vast weight, namely, worldly interest, the 
certainty of provoking, by a secession, the deadly enmity of his relations, 
and of infringing the almost sacred obligations lie owed to a father. 
** When about the age of sixteen/' he says, ** I composed a manuscript, 
calling in question the validity of the idolatrous .system of the Hindus; this, 
together with my known sentiments on that subject, having produced a cool- 
ness between me and my immediate kindred, 1 proceeded on niy travels."’ 

Having rejected the popular creed of his nation, add having yet aequlted 
no insight into the grand truths of the Christian religion, he had a faith to 
seek and choose. He proceeded into Tibet, where he resided two or three 
years, investigating the Bauddha creed, the atheistical doctrines of which 

« This U douhtOil ( he once mM he henl studied etDcnaies. 
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could have possessed little attraction for him; and he appears to have 
been offensively free in his ridicule of the- Lama form of Buddhism. He 
travelled into other parts, chiefly within, but sometimes beyond, the limits of 
Hindustan, till the age of twenty, when his father consented to recal him 
home, and restored him to favour : probably through the offices of the fe- 
male part of his family, of whose sooUiing kindness, Dr. Carpenter says, 
he s^oke lately, at the distance of forty years, with deep interest, and the 
sense of which appears to have infused into his demeanour towards the sex, 
—always refined and delicate, — something which evinced a grateful sen- 
timent 

Hitherto, Ram Mohun had entertained, he tells us, a feeling of great 
aversion to the establishment of ihc British power in India." This feeling, 
we know, still secretly prevails in nio^t of the families, Hindu and Maho- 
mednn, who have lost ihc power, wealth, and influence they derived from 
their connexion with the native courts. Resuming his studies, on his return 
home, and beginning to associate with Europeans, he acquired (self-taught) 
a knowledge of our language, made himself acquainted with our laws and 
government, and giving up his prejudices against the English, began to 
regard them wHh favour, “ feeling assured that Ibeir rule, though a foreign 
3 oke, would lead most speedily and surely to tlie amelioration of his coun- 
trymen.'' 

His father. Ram Kantli Roy, died in the year 1210 of the Bengal era 
(A.D. 1803), leaving another son (Dr Carpenter says, two other sons), 
besides Ram Mohun, named Jugniohun lioy. One account (that of 
Dr. Carpenter) states, that Ram Kanth divided his property aaiongst his 
sons two years before his death ; another authority (Mr. Amot) says 
that Ram Mohun “ was actually disinherited.” The latter accords with a 
document of some value upon this point, namely, the answer of Ram Mo- 
liun Roy to a plaint in an action,* instituted against him in the Calcutta 
Fro\inciaI Court, in 1823, by the Raja of Burdwan, Tej Chund, for a 
balance due from his father on a kistbundy bond, wherein Ram Moliun’s 
defence was, that ** so far from inheriting the property of his deceased 
father, he had, during his life-time, separated himself Irom him and the 
rest of the family, in consequence of his altered habits of life and change 
of opinions and that, inheriting no part of his father's property, he was 
not legally responsible for his father's debts. In his autobiography he says, 
that, through the influence of his idolatrous relations, his father was again 
obliged to withdraw his countenance openly, though his limited pecuniary 
support was still continued to him.” His brotlier, Jugmohun Roy, died 
in the year 1811, and as we And Ram Mohun, in 1823, admitting, in de- 
fence to the suit, that he possessed “ property to a considerable amount in 
the collectorsliip of Burdwan,” and that be had « putnec talooks of high 
jumos within the rajah’s own zemindaree, as well as in the town of Cal- 

* Malun^a Tcj ChunA v. Ram Mcihun Roy and Gobind Punhaod Roy, t6th June 1893: claim, 
amount of a Klttbundae bond, on account of anean of land-revenue, with Inteieat. Rupea lS,Q0lt 
verdict for the defendanU. Appealed to Sudder Dewanny Adawlut. which affirmed the aentcnce* con- 
dernnhijj the plaintiff In coats of both courts. 
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outtB,” wo maybealloM'cd to infer, tliat though the sacrifice of his patrimo- 
nial rights was tendered at the shrine of truth and conscience, it was not 
eventually exacted from him. 

The state of his pecuniary circumstances, at this time, led him to seek 
official employment under the British government, and he entered (an ano- 
nymous writer* states, as a clerk) the office of llic late Mr. John Digby, 
collector of Ruiigpore, in which he soon rose to thc^post of dewan, or 
head native superintendent, the highest a native can hold. Here he is said 
to have realized as much money as enabled him to become a zemindar, 
with an income of £1,000 a year, which is improbable. A better autho* 
rityt states, that his object in entering this office was to familiarize himself 
with the English language and sciences, and that a written agreement was 
signed by Mr. Digby, stipulating that llam Mohun should not be kept stand- 
ing in the presence of the Collector, or receive orders, as a mere Hindu 
functionary. VVe are well aware that a strict friendship subsisted between 
Mr. Digby and Ram Mohun, and that, till the return of the former to 
Europe, they cultivated Oriental and European literature in conjunction, 
mutually aiding each other. 

Relieved from the restraint which the fear of wounding a father’s feelings 
imposed upon the free avowal of his religious sentiments, he now, at tlie 
age of twenty-four, boldly proclaimed his disbelief in Brahmimsm, and 
commenced his efforts to reform his national faith. He resided alternately 
in tlie zillahs of Ramgurh, Bhogulpore, and Rungporc, till the year 1614, 
when he took up his permanent residence at Calcutta, $ keeping a house at 
riooghly in his zemindarec. 

The modes in which he assailed the errors and superstitions of his coun- 
trymen were by oral controversies with the most learned amongst the brah- 
mins, and by written work««, which he was enabled to print at the Scramporc 
press. The fruits of his success in colloquial disputations were evanescent; 
the results were confined to a small circle, and his foiled antagonists § took 
every means of cloaking their mortification by misrepresenting them. But 
by availing himself of the European art of printing, Ram Mohun could 
set their malice at defiance, and the pure motive of his writings led him 
to disregard pecuniary sacrifices, and to circulate them amongst his country- 
men gratuitously. His first publisiied work was entitled ** Against the 
Idolatry of all Nations,” written in Persian, with an Arabic preface, de- 
signed, consequently, for the higher classes of Hindus and Musulmans. 
This was followed by otlier works, with the same end, in the vernacular 
languages, which, he says, ** raised such a feeling against me, that 1 was at 
lost deserted by every person, except two or three Scotch friends, to whom, 
and the nation to which they belong, 1 always feel grateful.” He was pub- 
licly accused of rashness, self-conceit, an'ogance, and impiety;” and 

* IQ the IVfiiM. t Mr. R. M. M«rtln. 

T Hli honie At Calcutta was In the Circular Roadf and built In the European style, 
f ** The Ricater part of the twahmlns," he says, " as well os of other serta of lllndnt, are quite 
Incapable of justifying that Idolatry which they practise. When questioned on the subject, in iloec of 
adducing reasonable arguments, in support of their ronduct, they conceive U Cully lulHcler , to quote 
their ancestors as ihisUIvc authority."— IntrodweUen (o the Tfmtulatlon e/ the Faifamr. 
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fiinongst other trials of this nature, be bad to endure the bitter reproaches 
of his mother, who, however, before her death, he recently stated, ** ex- 
pressed ^cat sorrow for what had passed^ and declared her firm conviction 
in the unity of God, and the futili^ of Hindu superstition.” 

The study of the English language and literature, and above all asso- 
ciation with Europeans, nnturally attracted him to the study of our Scriptures; 
for which purpose he acquired Greek, in order that he might read tlie New 
Testament in the original tongue. The light he obtained from this study, 
diffused over the ancient theological writings of his race, enabled him to 
recognize their pure original dogma, — the existence of one God, Maker 
and Preserver of the Universe.” By a sublimizing process, applied by 
his powers of abstraction and analysis to the Christian and Hindu system^ 
he brought them into approximation, regarding, with a philosophical eye, 
the additions to the sublime and simple truth above stated, which both 
discover in their concrete form, as mere human corruptions. Thus he be- 
came a Theist, Monotheist, Unitarian, or Theophilanthropist, according 
to the fancy of those who endeavoured to class him as a religionist ; and 
even a Christian, so far as a belief in the existence and offices of our Saviour, 
apart from his divine character, entitles a person to that denomination. 

The work by which he made knowm distinctly his sentiments on this vital 
point was a Translation of an Abridgment of the Vedant, or Resolution 
of all the V eds,” which appeared first in an English dress at Calcutta, in 
1816. Translations and abridgments had been published by him previously, 
in Hindustanee and Bengalee, and distributed amongst the natives, as he tells 
us, free of cost. In the Introduction to this work, he states that his objects, 
in publishing it, were to convince liis countrymen of the true meaning of 
their sacred books, and thereby enable them to “ contemplate, with true 
devotion, the unity and omnipresence of Nature’s God;” and to prove to 
Europeans that the superstitious practices, which deform the Hindu reli- 
gion, have nothing to do witli the pure spirit of its dictates.” 

In viewing the course pursued by this great reformer of his nation, wc 
must not lose sight of the influence which doubtless exercised over his 
mind and actions. Considered os a social and political di ^tiii^'tion merely, un- 
connected w'itli theological principles, os, in fact, a mark ot high hereditary 
rank, there is nothing surprising, far less criminal, in his vigilant retention 
of his caste (its symbol, the poita, or dislinguishing thread, being found 
upon liis body after deatli) ; and when it is recollected that the loss of 
caste” entails legal loss of patrimony and utter degradation, amongst Hindus, 
Ills scrupulous abstinence from every aot that oouid subject his family to 
such a penalty was perhaps a measure of sound wisdom, as well as rational 
prudence. Attempts were made by liis enemies to deprive him of his caste, 
and he was subjected to much expense in the ordeal ; but the attempts 
failed. Those who mhced in social intercourse w'ith Ram Mohun, in 
England, must have noticed his solicitude on this head, which sometimes 
imparted an air of constraint to |iis lieliaviour in tlie eyes of those who 
could not appreciate its source How far this consideration may have 
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withheld him from embracing, at the drat, with less reservation, the doc- 
trine of Christianity, and always kept him in a middle course, is a quetion 
which can be solved only by Him, before whose eye all human hearts 
are open. It is but justice to Ram Mohun to observe, that his actions 
were never known to be otherwise than disinterested. 

The Vtdant was followed by a translation into Bengalee of the principal 
chapters of the VHa or Vidaa^ nith a view, he says, in the introduction, 
of ** explaining to his countrymen the ical spirit of ^e Hindu Scriptures, 
which is but the declaration of the Unity of God.” Portions of the 
Yajur VedUy of the Atharva VSda, and the Sdtna Vida, were afterwards 
translated by him into English, and published at Calcutta in 1816, 1818, 
and 1823. 

The publication of the translations from the Yajur Vida, and a state- 
ment in a Calcutta paper, that “ this emrnently learned and indefatigable 
reformer’^ had discovered that the doctrine of the Unity of the Godhead was 
taught in the Purdnas and Taniras, as well as in the Vidas, led to a con- 
troversy, in 1816, between Ram Mohun ond Sankara Sastri, head English 
master in thef College of Fort St. George, who admitted the fact contended 
for by Ram Mohun, insisting that the latter had no claim to be considered 
as the ** discoverer** of a doctrine known to all. At the same time, he 
justified the worship of the personified attributes of the Almighty, which lie 
considered to have distinct existence. One of his arguments is not much 
unlike tlmt employed to defend the Roman Catholic worship of Saints : <Mf 
a person be desirous to visit an earthly prince, he ought to be introduced, 
in the first instance, by his ministers, but not of himself to rush in upon him 
at once, regardless of offending him. Should a man wish to ascend a flight 
of stairs, he ought to proceed step by step, and not to leap up several at n 
lime, so as to endanger the wounding of his legs. Tn like manner, the 
.grace of God ought to be obtained by degrees, tlu'ough the worship of liis 
attributes.** 

Ram Mohun, in his reply, disclaims the titles of ** reformer*' and 
« discoverer,'* justly remarking, that he was commonly stigmatised as an 

innovator;*’ and with respect to the Divine Attributes, he shews that the 
«loctrinc of their distinct existence is repugnant to the Vidas, and that the 
worship of them would lead obviously to dangerous consequences. Soon 
after, he w'as called into the field of controversy by an attack upon his 
hypothesis by a learned brahmin of Calcutta, in a letter printed in Bengalee 
and English, to which Ram Mohun Roy replied by a'** Second Defence of 
4hc Monotheistic system of the Vedas,” published in the same languages. 
These assaults served to promote his ends, and to fortify his arguments. 

The^dmiration which -tlie w'ritings of Ram Mohun now began to excite 
in Europe as well as India (for he and his works were at this time exten- 
sively known in France) was not limited to the justness of the reasoning, 
the soundness of the reflections, and the general good sense which pervaded 
them ; his correct English style was a subject of astonishment to those who 
knew with what difficulty even a native of foreign Europe acquires a 
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critical knowledge of its nioitt^ek ^jlonAhis point, however, we shall have 
something to say by and bye~. 

As his reading enlarged, he wi|a enabled to justify to himself more satis- 
factorily the conclusions at M’hich he had arrived. He was not driven from 
the simplicity of his theory, even by the fascinating philosophy of the Greeks 
and Romans. He attributed the success of the gospel over the doctrines of 
Plato (says a gentleman who knew him well), and the lasting influence of 
Christianity, whilst the philosophy of the wisest of the ancients is com- 
paratively a dead letter, to the circumstance of the precepts of Jesus 
claiming a divine sanction, whilst other systems of morality profess to 
emanate from man. 

In 1820, afler having acquired tlic Hebrew, and matured the fruits of his 
researches in his own os well as our scriptural books, stud} ing the Old 
Testament w ilh a Jewish rabbi and the New with Christian divines, he 
published (anonymously ), in English, Sanscrit, and Bengalee, his celebrated 
work, ^'the Precepts of Jesus, the (luide to Peace and Happiness,*’ which 
consists of selections from the Gospels, principally the first three. In this 
work, all passages which arc made the basis of sectarian divisions or of 
distinctive doctrines, and most of tlic allusions to miracles, are omitted, 
the preceptive part being, in his opinion, best adapted **to improve tlie 
hearts and minds of men of different persuasions and degrees of understand- 
ing.” In the preface to this work, he speaks of the gospels in the following 
terms : This simple code of religion and morality is so admirably calcu- 
lated to elevate men's ideas to high and liberal notions of one God, who baa 
equally subjected all living creatures without distinction of caste, rank, or 
wealth, to change, di.sappointment, pain and death, and has equally admitted 
all to be partakers of the bountiful mercie.s winch he has lavished over nature, 
and IS also so well fitted to regulate the conduct of the human inec in the 
discharge of their various duties to God, to thcmseUcs, and to society, tliat I 
^ cannot but hope the best effects from its promulgation in the present form.” 

This publication brought upon him an attack far more serious than any 
which his countrymen could offer. In tlie Friend of India^ published by 
the Scramporc Mis.sioiiarics, the Unitarian character of the woik was 
severely animadverted upon, and its compiler Mas termed ** a heathen.” 
Ram Mohun replied, under the signature of “ A Friend to Truth,” in an 
Appeal to the Christian Public in defence of his M'ork, wherein he contends 
that a collection of the prccepLs only of the Gospel was best adapted to 
recommend it to the natives of India, two-fifths of whom Merc Musulmnns, 
believers in one God ; and he endeavours to shew the reasonableness of the 
Unitarian doctrine, and that those of the Trinity and Atonement are not 
consonant with the Scriptures. This led to a reply from Dr. IVIorshman, 
and to a second appeal, in Ram Mohun’s own name, which discloses what 
may be regarded as his confession of faith, M'hich is as follows : ** IMiat 
the Omnipotent God, who is the only proper object of religious veneration, 

one and undivided in person ; that, in reliance on numerous promises 
Jo«r.N.S.VoL. 12.No.d7. 2 U 
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found in the sacred writings, we. ought to entertain every hope of enjoying 
the blessings of pardon from the merciful Father, through repentance, 
<^hich is declared the only means of procuring forgiveness for our failures ; 
that he leads such as wofship him in spirit to righteous conduct, and 
dy to salvation, through his guiding influence, which is called the 
Spirit, given as the consequence of their sincere prayer and suppli- 
Of our Saviour he speaks as “ the Christ of God he says he 
||accs implicit confidence in his veracity, candour, and perfection he 
^presents him as a Being in whom dwelt all truth, and who was sent 
with a divine law to guide mankind by his preaching and example ; ns 
receiving from the Father the commission to come into the world for the 
salvation of mankind; as judging the t\or]d by the wisdom of God, and as 
being empowered to perform M'ondcrful works.*' He considers his nature 
as subordinate, and that he received all the power whicli he manifested from 
the Fatlier ; that he wa4, however, “ superior to the Angels in Heaven, li\ing 
from the beginning of the world to eternity ; and he believes that the Father 
^^reated all things by him and for him and he dwells with great satisfiictioii 
on the conclusion to which the Gospel had led him, that the unity existing 
between the Father and himself is a subsisting concord of will and 
design, such as existed among his apostles, and not identity of being.”* 

Of the force of argument, by which he supported Ins Unitarian creed; 
some estimate may be formed from the singular fnet, that one of Uie Bap< 
list Missionaries of Scramporc ( Mr. W m. Adam ) was actually converted by 
Ram Mohun, and is now a Unitarian. 

The intrinsic sublimity and simplicity of this doctrine of the Unity of tlie 
Deity, and the conviction that all the great teachers of mankind, Moses, 
Menu, Christ, and Mahomet, inculcated no other, recommended it nioro 
and more to a mind like his, and inercascd his zeal to propagate it. lie 
courted opporturiltie.s for dl^pute w ith Pagans — Hindus and Ijaiiddhns — and 
with Deists as well as Trinitarian Christians ; his pen was not idle, and iu 
the course of a few years he made many cun\crts amongst his own coun- 
trymen. One of our authorities,t stales, that“ the great object of his life 
was to establish a new sect in iiis native cowilry, the basis of whose creed 
was to be the Unity of God. It is certain that, in conjunction with sonic 
whom he had bi ought over to his views (amongst others, that respectable 
and liberal-minded man, Divarkanath Tagorej, he held meetings, and esta- 
blished a system of worship, which consisted of reading monothcislic writ- 
ings, music and singing hymns or songs inculcating the Unity of the Deity. 
The forms TCHemblcd those in our Unitarian chapels; first, a hymn; then 
a prayer, follow'ed by a portion of a monotheistic scripture ; then another 
hymn; after which a sermon or lecture.^ 

* The flnt tvo appeals were pnnted at the Scrampore press ; hut the proprietor of that press refused 
to print the final appeal. whcrcu)Nm Ram Mohun Ruy purrhased type, and set up " the Unitarian 
Press, DhurmUillab/’ whore he printed hb appeali chiefiy with native aid only. 

. t Mr. Aniot. 

t The institution which he and his party estaUbhed, In 18211, at a house in the Chltpoor Road, b 
named the BUwma Sfdiha. The meetings are held there on Saturday evenings ; the service constats in 
preaching from the Veiant (In the vernacular Bengalee), and singing |isalmt In praise of tlu; One' True 
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A port of his plan for oorreotin|^ the errors of his countrymen, and dis- 
seminating the doctrine he had adopted, was the establishment of schools, 
at his own expense, with the ^‘d of a few liberal and pbilanthropiO 
individuals. The pupils of Ram Mohun’s school at Calcutta are likely to 
swell the sect of seoeders from Brahminism, which now coinprebends a 
considerable number of the rising generation of baboos. 

Another auxiliaiyr part of his scheme was availing himself of the$perio^al 
press, the efficacy of which, in the propagation of truth, he could well 
appreciate. He was, at different times, the proprietor or publisher of 
newspapers in the native languages, one of which, the Caumoodi (set up 
by him in opposition to the Brahminical Chundrika\ is how edited by his 
son, Radhaprasad Roy. In 1821), he became, in conjunction with Dwar- 
kanatli Tagore and NccI Hutton Holdar, a proprietor of aii English news- 
paper, the Bchgal Ileraid, and was obliged, B!» such, to plead guilty in 
the Supreme Court of Calcutta to a libel on on attorney.^ This paper was 
soon after discontinued. 

His connexion with the periodical press brought him, of course, into 
communication with the eoiKliictors of what was termed the liberal press m 
Calcutta, then struggling for dangerous power. I'lie candid and ingenuous 
mind of Ram Moluin Ro) did not sec, in the attempts of these liberals, a 
project to lift themselves into notoriety, eminence, and inilucnce, at the cx- 
pence of order and public .security; he deemed them coadjutors with hin^- 
Helf ill the work of reform he was urging onward. Accordingly, when the 
ordinance for registering the Calcuttn press was issued, in 1823, he joined 
hvc other nati\e gentlemen in a memorial (understood to have been from 
his pen) to the sole acting judge of the Supreme Court, praying him not to 
register the Regulation.t Wc are assured he lived to acknowledge the pro- 
priety of the measure lie then condemned. 

One of the great practical abuses against which Ram Mohun Roy early 
directed his assault, \>as the practice of suttee. Ibior to the death of his 
father, he openly denounced this barbarous rite, and in 181(1 he published, 
ill Bengalee, for general circulation, a little tract, entitled ** Conference 
between an Advocate for, and an Opponent of, the l^'acuee of Burning 
Widows olive;” and two years after, a second “ Confer enee.” The irre- 
sistible arguments contained in these little w'orks silently ])rcpared the way 
for the safe prohibition by government of tins disgraceful custom. 

It is worthy of remark, however, that Ram Moliuii Ro) was long averse 
to the auiboritalive abolition of suttees. In the Minute of Lord Win. 
Bentinek,t proposing the regulation for that purpose, alter referring to the 
opinion of Mr. H. II. Wilson, that the attempt to put down the practice 

God. Chrlttiani and penmu of every persuMion ereadmlttcd, and wavering orthodox llindiu (u the 
idolaten are termed) aometlmea vlilt the meeting!, and ask quesUom of the pundiU of the Imlitntfon. 
Gift! ara fometlmea given to the brahmina there. A regular chapel was built in lfl3fl, on ground pur- 
rhawd by Kime wealthy lllndua, •' for the wonhlp and adoration of the eternal, uniearchable, and 
hnmntahle Being, who la the author and premver of the unlvcno." See the curious truit-4eed, 
.'■of.Joum. N.S. Vol.lI. 141. 

* At. Journ. N. S. Vol. I. p)!. KW and 133. t Deng. Crlm. Jud. Cons. 4th Dec. 182fk 

t See the Memorial, Aniat. Juurn. Vol. XVI. p. 3fll. 
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inspire extensive dissaiisfaotiooj his Lordship observes: " I must 
■oknowledge that a similar opinion, as to the probable excitation of a deep 
dwtrust of our future intentions, was mentioned to me in conversation by that 
r«iljigi^ned native. Ram Mohun Roy, a warm advocate for the abolition of 

f t^es, and. of all other superstitions and corruptions engrailed on tlie Hin- 
i^ligion, which he considers originally to have been a pure deism. It 
was his opinion that the practice might be suppressed, quietly and iinobserv* 
ediy, by increasing the difficulties, and by the indirect agency of the police. 
He apprehended that any public enactment would give rise to general ap- 
prehension ; that the reasoning would be ' while the English were con- 
tending for power, they deemed it politic to allow universal toleration, and 
to respect our religion ; but having obtained the supremacy, their first act 
is a violation of their professions, and the next will probably be, like the 
Mahomedan conquerors, to force upon us their own religion.’ ” 

When the resolution, however, was taken, and a remonstrance was got up 
by the anti-abolitionists, Ram Mohun Roy, in spite of threatened privation 
of caste, and even personal outrage, was one of the deputation who pre- 
sented an address to Lord William Bentinck, expressive of native grati- 
tude for this ** everlasting obligation” conferred on the Hindu community. 

To the indefatigable endeavours of Ram Mohun to extinguish this and 
other deformities of the Brahmitiical system, must be partly ascribed, 
amongst other effects, the hostility of the late Rajah of Burdwan, one of 
hi.s father’s intimate friends, a powerful zemindar, distinguished for liis 
bigotry as well as his immense wealth.* Ram Mohun’s daughter’s son, 
Gooroodas Mookerjeea, was dewan to Purtab Chiinder, only son of the 
Rajah of Burdwan ; the young Rajah died, and Ram Mohun’s grandson 
acted as vakeel on behalf of the ranees, the wives of the deceased, against 
his father, in vindiefiting their rights in the courts. Tej Chund, the llajah 
of Burdwan, it would appear, attributed this proceeding to the advice of 
Ram Mohun, on account of the religious differences subsisting between 
them ; and the suit, to which we have already alluded, which was insti- 
tuted by the Rajah, in 1 823, to recover the pretended balance of a bond 
given by tlic father of Ram Mohun, is expressly ascribed by the latter 
to personal resentment. 

This enlightened Hindu had entertained for some years a desire to visit 
Europe, llie occupations in which he was engaged, witli the view of 
diffusing his theological opinions, and reclaiming his countrymen from their 
idolatrous tenets and practices, and more particularly the suit with the Rajah 
of Burdwan and other proceedings connected with his caste, prevented the 
fulfilment of this desire. Towards the latter end of the year 1830, 
however, events conspired to favour his design. 11 is suit was brought to a 
close in Ihe Provincial Court ; he had triumphed over tlie interested hosti- 
lity of the idolators ; his party was increasing, and included some members 
of his own family ; the suttee practice was abolished, and lie was urged to 
be the bearer of a petition to the British Government at home, intended to 
counteract the rflbrts of tlie supporters of the rite to procure the repeal 

* Hu wai Uic richat lubjcct in MUib India. Ue died 16Ui Auguit 1838< 
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of the Regulation of 1830, by. the 'King in Council.* Above all^ (he 
discussions respecting the fbture' government of India had commenced, and 
both India and England (whose subject he was) had claims upon tliat prae- 
tical knowledge and information regarding the most important points in this 
question, which none could be so capable of affording as he was. To 
these powerful considerations was added another. 

For a few years past, the court of Delhi has evinced much dissatisfaction 
at the conduct of tlie Indian Government, in relation to certain alleged 
pecuniary claims. The Emperor considered himself entitled to a> large 
increase of allowance, owing to a favourable bargain made by the Com- 
pany with his Majesty, in respect to lands in the vicinity of Delhi, assigned 
for the maintenance of the palace, which, under the Company's manage- 
ment, yielded a revenue mucli larger in amount than the Delhi ministers 
could realize for their master’s treasury. To this surplus, or a portion of 
it, the Emperor laid claim. The matter had been fully considered at home 
(by the Board of Control os well as the Court of Directors), and it was 
determined that the Mogul received all that he agreed to accept, and 
nil that he was entitled to, in law or equity. The necessities of the 
Emperor, however, determined him to try the experiment of on" appeal 
to the King of England, and in the year 1829, he made overtures to 
Ram Mohun Roy, proposing that he .should proceed to England, 
ns the Mogul’s ambn.s.sador or envoy, with full powers to manage the 
negociation, or rather appeal, in the name of the nominal emperor of Hin- 
dustan, who conferred upon Ram Mohun the title of “ Rajah.” llie 
selection evinced great judgment on the part of the Court of Delhi. No 
individual could have conducted the aflair better, and there was no impro- 
priety or informalit} in conferring the office of ambas.sador upon a Hindu, 
the descendant of a family heretofore connected with the Musulman 
Courts of India. The Supreme Government of India, to which Rani 
Mohun communicated the fact of his appointment, refused to recognize his 
character of envoy or his title, (though he has been invariably treated by 
the Indian authorities with much attention), both being conferred, if not in 
defiance, at least without consulting the wishes, of the British government. 
Official documents were applied for; these, we believe, u ere refused, and 
some are said to have been procured surreptitiously from the government 
offices, t 

The announcement of his intention of going to Europe by sea (be at 
first intended to travel overland) excited much speculation amongst his 
countrymen, interest, vanity, a desire to be gazed at, even an inclination 
to taste the supposed luxuries of Europe, were assigned by his enemies oh 
tlic real motive of a resolution which they could not ascribe to laudable 
curiosity or disinterested philanthropy. Those Europeans who resided at 
Calcutta in the months of October and November, 1830, must remember 
how much the matter was talked of there. On the 15th of the last mei^ 

* See Aalatie Journal, vol. V. p. 21. 

t Sm • MUiMwIut ludkioui acoouQl (mixed, iio doubt, with A good deal of puty mlanpratnUdlon) 
of Om dmimitapcci attending this emhassy, In our Journal fot Auguit 1830, VoL 11. N. S* p. SOL 
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yfcked monthly Hajah Ram Mohun Roy^ with his son, Ram Roy, IcH; his. 
iilKtive land^t-Wihe Albion^ bound for Liverpool, lie took with him his 
order that there might be no impediment, on the passage 
'tf%^jBag:land, to his conforming to the rules of his caste, which was not 
vk^ied, fie contended, by such a journey. The vessel touched at the Cape 
(in January), and arrived, on the 8th of April 183], at Liverpool, wliere 
Ram M3bun Roy landed the same day, and set off for London. 

His arrival in London, where he was well known by fame, excited much 
interest.' It was a critical period, too, when the nation was wrought into 
a state of political ecstasy on the subject of the Reform Bill. His official 
character brought him at once into communication with the ministers, who 
recognized his embassy and his title, and by this means, as well as by tlie 
intrinsic recommendations of his fame and character, he mixed with the 
liigbest circles. The Court of Directors of iiic Enst-Iiulia C*ompany, though 
they did not recede from their determination, trented him with honour. ] Ic 
was entertained at a dinner, on the (>th July, in the name of the Com- 
pany, at ilie City of London tavern. In September he was presented to 
Uie King, 

It w|||^i long before his advice was sought by the government on topics 
connected w'ith the future government of Ins native eountry. lie oceordingly 
drew up those admirable replies to querie<« on the Ue\eniie and Judicial 
Systems of India, which evince great observation, reflection, and caution. 
Out readers have had these valuable papers befoie them in the pages of 
this Journal and it is to be remarked that though the} breathe throughout 
a wish to ameliorate tlie condition of the natives of India, the} in no particular 
bear out the vulgar calumnies vented against the s} stern of Kost-India 
administration ; on the contrary, the writer does ample justice to the good 
intentions of the government and to tlie ability of tlie instruments it emplo}H. 

He soon became so well known amongst those who mingled in good 
society, that, perhaps, no foreigner of rank, n ho has resided with us fur 
an equal length of time, was ever more so. llis inclination, nay his object 
in coming to Europe, led him into every kind of assemblage, religious, 
political, literary, social ; in Churches, at the Court, ot the Senate, in pri- 
vate parties and conversaziones ; ond the amenity of his manners, his pleasing 
person and engaging demeanour, conciliated the esteem and admiration of 
every one. All were astonished at the familiarity which he discovered willi 
every topic connected witli our political institutions, our manners and our 
religious opinions ; at the English turn of his thoughts and sentiments, as 
well as of his colloquial style. Amongst the female sex, he was an especial 
favourite ; his fine person, and soft, expressive features, the air of defe- 
rential respect with which he treated them, so repugnant to tlie ideas ordi- 
narily entertained in Europe of Asiatic manners, and tlie delicate incense 
of his compliment, perfumed occasionally witli the fragrance of Oriental 
poetry, in which he was well versed, made a strong impression in his 
favour. Latterly, the circle of ins acquaintance became inconveniently 

• Vols. VII p. ; VlJl. pp.. 30, 927, ■Bd 30P. 
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large, and his domestic retirement was much encroached upon by those 
who had acquired the privilege of calling themselves his friends. 

From these transient and ocasional glimpses of the rajah, however, no just 
estimate of his character or sentiments could be formed. Conclusions, 
indeed, but very inaccurate ones, have been drawn from his presence at 
particular places of religious worship, from hasty opinions expressed by 
him upon political topics, from answers given to leading questions not 
well understood, and from remarks extorted by systematic and persevering 
inquisitions, which his natural temperament and the forms of politeness in 
the East (where there arc modes of conveying a civil negative by an 
affirmative) prevented him from checking. He was, indeed, by no means 
deficient in the firmness requisite to deal with an adversary who defied him 
to the arena of argument, in which his great resources of memory and 
observation, his vigour and quickness of mind, his logical acuteness, with no 
small share of wit, commonly brousrht him off victorious. 

He was less willing, while in England, to discuss religious topics than 
most others. The reason is apparent. His creed was an unpopular one, 
and a frank declaration of his sentiments on particular points wofjld have 
shocked Trinitarians. He observed, too, with pain, the ficrccu^Mif sec- 
tarian /rnl in this countrv, of which, of course, he had had but litn^ expe- 
rience in India. ** One of the first sentiments he expressed to me, on his 
arrival in the metropolis,” says Mr. Aspland,* “ was his astonishment to 
find such bigotry amongst the majority of Christians towards the Unitarians.” 

In the autumn of last year, he visited France, where he ivas received 
with the highest consideration. Literary, as well as political, men, strove 
to testify their respect for their extraordinary guest. He was introduced to 
Louis Philippe, with whom he had the honour of dining more tlian once, 
and our brahmin spoke in warm terms of the king's condescension and 
kindness. 

In January last, he rotunicd from France, to tlic hospitable mansion of 
Messrs. John and Joseph Hare, in Bcdford-squarc (the brothers of Mr. 
Hare, of Calcutta, the intimate friend of Ram Mohun,Dnd a warm auxiliary- 
in his benevolent designs for ameliorating the moral condition of the Hindus), 
where he had resided almost since his first arrival in England. He returned, 
however, in ill health. lie hod suffered from bilious attacks, to which hb 
was constitutionally subject, and which w^re aggravated by the climate of 
Europe, producing a slight affection of tlic lungs. Mr. Arnot says, tliat after 
his return from Paris, both mind and body seemed losing their tone and 
vigour.” In this state, he went to Bristol, in the early part of September, 
to spend a few weeks with Miss ('Nasties, at Stapleton-grovo, intending to 
proceed from ihcncc into Devonshire, there to pass tlic W'inter. On the 
18th September, about ten days after his arrival at Bristol, he was taken 
ill, not, it was at first supposed, seriously. Next day, however, Mr. 
Estlin, a friend, having called to sec him, found the symptoms were those 
of fever. Medicine relieved him, but his tongue continued dry and glaaed, 

« Sermon on the death of Ram Mohun Roy, p.S4. 
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j^^ifslirequent pulse and incessant restlessness indicated sHipi^ Herange* 
nitot: On the 21st he was attended by Dr. Prichard, and on the 2dd by 
CBrricJja The head seemed a seat of the disease, though the patient 
complained lohiefly of the stomach. 

" Hij^^ifldisposition/' says Dr. Carpenter, “ experienced but a tempo- 
rary oh^lc from the remedies ; severe spasms, with paralysis of the left arm 
and leg, came, on during the 26th, and he fell into a state of stupor in the 
afternoon of that day, from which he never revived ; but breathed his last 
at twenty-five minutes after two a.m., on the 27th September. His son, 
Rajah Ram Roy, and two Hindu servants, with several attached friends 
^vho had watched over him from the first day of his illness, were with him 
when he expired. Mr. Hare, under whose roof the rajah had for two 
years lived, was also with him during the greater part of his illness ; and 
Mr. Hare’s niece, who was well acquainted with his habits, and possessed 
his full confidence and strong regard, attended upon him day and night, 
uith a degree of earnest and affectionate solicitude, well deserving the 
epithet of filial. He repeatedly acknowledged, during h*s illness, his sense 
of the kindness of all around him, and in strong language expressed the 
confidduCe he felt in his medical advisers. He conversed very little during 
his ilindss, but was observed to be often engaged in prayer. He told bis 
.son and those around him that he should not recover." 

On an examination of the body, the brain w'as found to be inflamed, 
containing some fluid, and covered with a kind of purulent effusion ; its 
membrane also adhered to the skull, the result, probably, of previously 
existing disease ; the thoracic and abdominal viscera were healthy. The 
case appeared to be one of fever, producing great prostration of the vital 
powers, and accompanied by inflammation of the brain. 

Such was the rapid termination of a life, from the continuance of which 
so much benefit had been prognosticated to England and to India, in their 
mutual relations. 

Ram Mohun Roy has left in India a wife, from whom he has been 
separated (on what account we know not) for some years, and two sons : 
the son who accompanied him to Europe is said * to be an adopted child. 

A short time before his death, he had brought his negotiations with the 
British Government, on behalf of tlie king of Delhi, to a successful close, by 
a compromise w'ith the Ministers of tlie Crown, which will add £*30,000 
a-year to the stipend of the Mogul, and, of course, make a proportionate 
reduction in the Indian revenue. The deceased ambassador had a contin- 
gent interest in this large addition to the ample allowance of the Mogul 
pageant, and his heirs, it is said, will gain from it a perpetual income 
of £3,000 or £4,000 a-year. He intended to return to India next year, 
Tuiley, Russia, and Persia. 

The person of Ram Mohun Roy was, as wc have already observed, 
a very fine one. He was nearly six feet high ; his iimbs were robust and 
well-proportioned, though latterly, cither through age or iMreasc of iuUr, 


* By Mr. Marlin. 
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he appeamOpRlber unwieldy and inactive. . His face was beautiful: the 
features large and manly, the forehead lolly and expanded, tlie eyes dark 
and animated, the nose finely curved and of due proportion, the lips full, 
and the general expression of the countenance that of intelligenoe and 
benignity.* 

His character is far more difficult to draw ; indeed, a true portrait of it 
could be exhibited only in an honest autobiogi'aphy. He was undoubtedly 
a most extraordinary man. The mere circumstance of his being able, by 
his own unassisted energies, to burst asunder the cerements in which the 
Hindu intellect had been shrouded for so many centuries, would be suffi-i 
cient to secure to him a name. But his literary acquisitions in ten different 
languages^Sanscrit, Arabic, Persian, Bengalee, llindustance, Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin, English, and French — ^most of which he could write and 
speak fluently ; the acuteness of his understanding, the philosophical preci- 
sion of his writings, so utterly unlike the loose comporition of the best 
Hindu authors, and the graceful and imposing qualities of his extcinal or 
superficial character, vindicate tlie rajah's claim to the title we have given 
him. 

He had infirmities, — ^who has not?— which, though not obvious to tlie 
world, could not be concealed from tliose who lived in close intercourse 
with him. Tt has been said that he wrote English much better than he 
spoke it. The reason is that what be spoke was really his own ; but his 
writings were gcncrall},tosome extent, the composition of otliers. We arc 
assured, on good authority, that during the period he was in Europe, 
except for a few months, besides an amanuensis, he had the constant 
assistance, in drawing up all papers or letters of any importance (his 
remarks on the revenue and judicial systems of India, on the suttee ques- 
tion, &c.), from an old Indian friend, connected with the press and politics 
of Bengal ; and that he scarcely sent a line out of his hands without his 
secretary’s revision, unless, as oden happened, it was actually composed by 
him beforehand. How much of his reputation, as an elegant writer, may 
therefore be attributable to others, boUi here and in India, can only be 
conjectured. As he was exceedingly ambitious of literal y fame, he took 
care, both in Europe and in Indio, to obtain tlie best assistaiice he could get, 
both European and native. 1 1 is works, therefore, do not furnish an aliso- 
lute criterion of his literary talents, although these were no doubt consi- 
derable. 

Perhaps we cannot do better than, distrusting our own means of obser- 
vation and judgment, lay before the reader the following sketeh of his 
character in England, by a gentleman who was in close and intimate com- 
munication with him here, and whose impartiality cannot be sus|ieeted, though 
he does not deal in that general strain of panegyric, which either elevates 

• The iMit portrait of him extant la a fulUixcd one by Bnggk It la a good picture aa well at an 
■dmlraUa lUrenesa | hut the daccaaed alwaya felt an acoounuble avefakm to It. Parhapa It did not Hatter 
)i''m auOlciently In mp«t to oomplnloo, a point on which he waa very aenalthe. There la abo a 
mmlature hy NawtaBi and a buu by Clarka. Dr. Caipentar atata that a caat for a buat waa takai a Urn 
hnun after hu imth, 
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the man above the standard of bunanity, or leaves the oniKne vagus and 
indistinct. 

After observing that mnch obscurity has been thrown on the history of 
Ram Mohun Roy by those who wish to give the sanction of his name to 
their own peculiar opinions and doctrines, he goes on to say : 

" Some have said he was a Hindu, otliers a Christian; some that be was 
a Unitarian, and otliers that he was attached to the forms of the Church of 
England. Some have asserted that he was a republican ; others that he 
was an admirer of a citizen King. His different biographers have thus made 
his real opinions a riddle ; those who knew him better, seem not much dis- 
posed to clear up the mystery. The fact is, that in religion it is much easier 
to say what he was noi than what he was. He did not believe in the doc- 
trines of Hinduism, nor did he respect its practices: at the same time, he care- 
fully avoided any open and flagrant violation of them, which might have 
shocked the feelings of his countr)men. He did not believe in the Trinity, 
yet lie regularly attended the places of worship where that doctrine is incul- 
cated. He wrote books in support of tlie unity of God — a doctrine which 
ChrLitians ho]d in common with the Hindu Vedantis, the Jews, and Mii- 
sulmans. In short, he believed in the DeitV} and had a strong sentiment of 
natural religion, which increased with his years, and, towards the close of 
his life, was often expressed with all the fervour of genuine piety. He had 
always cherished, and the longer he lived became more confirmed in, the 
opinion, that religion is e.ssentially and indispensably necessary to the welfare 
of mankind. As to the re««t, he estimated the different systems of religion 
existing in the world, not according to his notion of their truth, but of their 
utility, or, to speak more clearly, according as they were more or less cal- 
culated, in his opinion, to promote human happiness and virtue. All s|>ecu- 
lations, therefore, as to his belief in this or that doctrine or faith, founded 
on his attendance at this or that place of worship, are evidently futile. Hia. 
published works on religious subjects hardly furnish a better criterion, because 
they state not what he belie\ed, but what he considered the sacred books of 
different persuasions to inculcate : for example, he maintained that the most 
ancient Hindu works taught pure I'hcism ; and that the Christian Scriptures, 
both Old and New I'cstament, taught the leading doctrines of the Unita- 
rians. That he believed these to be the real principles of Christianity may 
be demonstrated ; and that, during part of his life, he considered the diffusion 
of Christianity in this, which he deemed its purest, form, highly beneficial, 
to mankind, may also be proved. But to shew that he hiiiisclf was a Uni- 
tarian, or a Christian, in any particular form, would require a distinct spe- 
cies cf evidence, W'hich liis works do not furnish : they assuredly do not con-, 
tain any declaration to that effect; and viewing him in his true character, 
that of irreligious utilitarian, his support of any particular system cannot he 
construed into a profession of faith. 

“ In regard, then, to religious belief, I see no reason to think that the 
slightest change took place in the Rajah’s mind for the last forty or fifty 
years, that is, since the period when, al^ut sixteen years of age, he began to 
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doubt Hinduism. With the zeul of a new proselyte, lie tlien rejeoted all, 
and is said to have composed a work on the errors of all religions. He next 
tried to refine the grossest of them to a system of monotheism ; on this he 
afterwards attempted to engraft a kind of unitarianism, which might embrace 
alike the Hindu and tlie Christian. As he advanced in age, he became more 
strongly impressed with the importance of religion to the welfare of society, 
and the pernicious eifects of scepticism. In his younger years, his mind h^ 
been deeply struck with the evils of believing too mucli, and against that he 
directed all his energies : but, in liis latter days, he began to feel that there 
was as miicli, if not greater, danger in the tendency to believe too little. 
He often deplored the existence of a party which had sprung up in Calcutta, 
composed principally of imprudent young men, some of them possessing talent, 
wlw had avowed themselves sceptics in the widest sense of tlie term. He 
described it as partly composed of East-lndinns partly of the Hindu youth 
who, from education, had learnt to reject their own faith without substi- 
tuting any other. These he thought more debased than the most bigotted 
Hindu, and their principles tlie bane of all morality. 

This strong aversion to infidelity was by no means diminished during 
bis visit to England and France ; on the contrary, tlie more he mingled 
with society in Europe, I Ik* more strongly he became persuaded that religious 
belief is the only sure ground- work of virtue. Mf 1 were to settle with my 
Camily in Europe,' he used to say, <I would nc\cr introduce them to any 
but religious jiersons, and from amongst them only would I select my 
friends ; amongst them 1 find such kindness and friendship, that I feel as if 
surrounded by my own Kindred.’ 

“ He evidently now began to suspect that the Unitarian form of Chris- 
tianity was too much rationalized (or sophisticated, perhaps I may sa}) to be 
suitable to human nature. He remarked in tlie Unitarians a want of that 
fenour of zeal and devotion found among other sects, and felt doubts whe- 
ther a system appealing to reason only w'as calculated to produce a perma- 
nent influence on mankind. He perceived the same defect in the Utilitarian 
philosophy, and ridiculed the notion that man, a being governed by three 
powers — reason, imagination, and the passions — could bi directed by those 
who addressed themselves only or chiefly to the first ol tlic'.e powers, over- 
looking the importance of the tvv'o other elements of human nature, which 
must continue to exert an everlasting influence so long as the world en- 
dures. 

A writer in one of the daily papers has said he was in politics a repub- 
lican. I know of no ground for this opinion ; if there be any, it must have 
reference to an curly period of his life. He may have approved of it, in 
theory, while surrounded by power more or less arbitrary, from the form of 
government existing in his native country ; he may have deemed a republic 
good in America, but he thought the rule of the citizen King the best adapt- 
ed for France, ond in the same manner heartily rejoiced in the cslablish- 
inentof the throne of King Leopold in Bclgiiiiii. Tliougli n decided re- 
former, he was generally a iiiodorate one. For liis own country, lie did not 
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propose even an Indian legislative eotiiui], like Mr. Ribkanls; ke^eemd 
tlie English more capable of governing his eountiymen well than the natives 
llftnselves. A reference of measures of internal policy to a few of the 
m&t distinguished individuals in the European and Native community, for 
their suggestions, previous to such measures being carried into a law, was 
the utmost he asked in the present state of the Indian public mind. He not 
only always contended, at least among Europeans, for the necessity of con- 
tinuing British rule for at least forty or fifty years to come, for the good of 
tlie people themselves, but he stood up firmly against the proposals of his 
more radical friends, for exchanging the East-India Company's rule for a 
colonial form of government His argument was, that in all matters con- 
nccted with the colonies, he had found, from long observation, that the Mi- 
nister was absolute, and the majority of the House of Commons subservient * 
there being no body of persons there who had any adequate motive to thwart 
the Government in regard to distant dependencies of the British crown. 
The change proposed was, therefore, in his estimation, a change from a 
limited government, presenting a variety of efficient checks on any abuse of 
its powers, for an absolute despotism. 


“ He hadJieen an entliusiastio advocate of the Grey administration, from 
his arrival in Europe till his departure for France, in the autumn of last 
)ear. Whether it was that he imbibed some fresh light from Louis 
Philippe and his subjects, or tliat the first Reformed British Parliament 
disappointed him, or that he had taken some personal disgust at the present 
ministry (the most probable of the three), he became most bitterly opposed 
to it. He was in the habit of inveighing against it in the strongest, I may 
truly say coarsest, terms : a circumstance the more remarkable, as he had 
hitherto been distinguished by the courtesy of liis language and tlie studied 
politeness of his expressions. Even when engaged in the warmest contro- 
versies, and in repelling personal insults, he would not formerly permit him- 
self to use a strong epithet, or utter any reflection which could be consi- 
dered in the least illiberal or ungentlemanly. During Uie last period of his 
life, his manners were much changed, and the powers of Jiis mind seemed 
to be decaying. Controversy of any kind, in which he formerly displayed 
such admirable temper and patience, seemed now to throw his mind off'its 
balance. For reasoning, he substituted invective ; and, losing the power of 
persuasion, attributed bad motives to all who differed in opinion from him 
"Another proof of the decay of his mental powers, at this period is the 
small part he took in the question of the Company's charter, which'was to 
fix the destinies of his country for many years to oOme. From him some 
great effort might have been expected on such an occasion. But foranv 
thing he attempted, either publicly or privately, be might as well have been 
seated aH the while, with Hindu quiescence, under a banyan tree on the 
banks of the Ganges.* He latterly expressed a wish to withdraw himself 
from politics entirely, finding tlie discussions into which they led him no 

• He thought more of the empty title of m4ah Uim of the lenilu of the Eaet-Indie Bin . » .. 
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longer anpportablc with aiiy'ciHnfdrt lb hioiflelf. In short, his intelleotual 
eaieer had drawn evidently to a close, and though the termination of his 
natural life may be sincerely regretted by his friends, it is perhaps fortunate 
for his fame that Providence has' decreed lie should not outlive his mental 
faculties.” 

In conclusion, we may mention that the signature commonly used by the 
Rajah was Ram Mohun, written in Uindustanee in Bengalee 

Ram or Rama is tlie name of the celebrated dcmi>god^ 
the hero of the Ramdyana. Mohun is one of tlic names of Krishna. 


BRITISH INTERCOURSE WITH CHINA. 

Mr. Marjoribanks, late President of the Select Committee in China, by 
whom the experimental voyage to the north-cast coast of that empire was 
carried into cficct, has published a letter on the present state of uur inter- 
conrse with China, addressed to tlic President of the Board of Control.* 
The letter begins with some remarks upon the illiterate character, and 
the discreditable conduct of the Company's agents, t at the commencement of 
our commercial transaction*: with China, which, witli other circumstances, 
he says, ** brought the British name into merited contempt.” In Inter 
periods, the aggrandizement of the Indian emjiirc has exciianged this feeling 
fur one of deep and distrustful apprehension, the removal of which ** will 
not be done by pursuing a system of wretched subserviency to a corrupt and 
despotic government ; but by acting in strict accordance with those sound 
principles of national honour which wc apply to other nations.” 

Formerly, he observes, our merchants were not restricted to one port in 
the empire; in the early periods of our trade, all ports were opened to them, 
and it was not till 1(180 that their exclusive privileges were conceded to the 
Hong. The Company, whose counteracting resistance probably has pre- 
vented our being expelled from Canton, continued to trade with other provinces 
long after the interdict was issued ; ** the truth is, that the edicts of the 
Emperor, fulminated from Pekin, ore often issued without any expectation, 
and sometimes without even a wish, that they should be obeyed.” With 
respect to the Hong, contrary to the evidence of Mr. Plowden,$ a prede- 
cessor of Mr. Marjoribanks, the latter paints them in the worst colours, as 
guilty of fraud and deception in the very instances where they have credit 
for liberality and generosity. The Chinese merchants arc rarely just, he 
says, “ except when prompted by self-interest.” The great object of the 
Hong is to prevent any infringement of their own monopoly, and they resort 
to the lowest means of fraud and deception, to impose upon foreigners, 
and in representing their conduct to the government. 

* Lettartothe Right Hon. CharkiOnuit. Pmldent of ;Uie Board of Coutnh on thepTMentatatoor 
Brltidi InteroouiM wMh China. By Charlea Maijoribanka, Eaq. M.P. London, 1893. Hatdiard. 

t To prove their Ullterate character, he dtei a pmageftom a letter to the Court, dated In 1880, In 
^hlch they refer to the tfonumaNt, erected aomc ten yeea later ! 

t ** Fran my acquaintance ulth them, the Houg are generally conildeced very Ubeial MaRhanti. 
and not liable to the chargaofwantof faith.”— Evidence, I6lh August 1831. 
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Under so corrupt a system as the local administration at Canton, nuoie* 
rous evasions of what is called ** the law** take place ; no foreign mer- 
chants, except the Company, within the last ten years, have traded in 
conformity to Chinese proclamations. This state of things, he contends, 

can scarcely be called smuggling though Mr. Morjoribanks does not 
tells us what it ought to be called. He says, “ there is not a British, 
American, or other individual foreign merchant in Canton, however re- 
spectable, who docs not pay bribes to the officers of customs for the evasion 
of the government duties : this at once accounts far the circumstance, at 
which surprise has been expressed in this country, that the Company, who 
have sold Bntish manufactures at a higher price than individuals, have de- 
clared that they sustained a loss, while the private merchant obtained a 
profit.” Then how shamefully Parliament has been imposed upon, in 
being led to believe that these sales of British manufactures were fair trans- 
actions ! Mr. Marjoribanks goes on : This, however much it may be at 
variance with strict principle, may certainly be employed os an argument 
against the existence of the exclusive privileges of the Company. We arc 
not called upon to maintain Chinese fiscal regulations. We must take 
China as we find it. Nor must we too hasitily condemn the conduct, in 
such transactions, of its subordinate official authorities. Most of the offices 
of government arc put up to sale, and sold to the highest bidder. The sa- 
laries arc very inadequate, and the possessor of the office naturally looks to 
remunerate himself by corrupt practices for the sums by which he purchased 
his appointment.” 

The policy pursued by the Company being a tacit condemnation of the 
maxims of Mr. Alarjori banks, he shews that the Company themselves have, 
in some few instances, acted illegally, ami that they have often refined too 
much upon these points, and taken to themsehes more credit than they 
deserved.” 

After exposing the fraud and treachery of the Hong, Mr. M. compli- 
ments the outside merchants (whose dealings arc more or less ille<xul) ; 
several of them, he .says, are men of good credit and character, and will 
engage to place cargoes in shi[)s cither in the port of Whampoa, at Lintiii, 
or at Macao.” He expects that the open trade will happily increase the 
number and strengthen the power of these merchants against their own 
Government ! 

With respect to the illicit opium trade, Mr. Marjoribanks, whilst he 
admits that the misery and demoralization which this envenomed poison ” 
creates in China arc almost beyond belief,” observes "we console our- 
selves with the reflection, that if we did not poison the Chinese at this round 
rate, somebody else would,” and seems distinctly, though not in terms, 
to counsel the encouragement of this trade, which " assists in lowering the 
estimation of the foreign character in the minds of all intelligent Chinese.” 
He draws a conclusion, not a very fair one under the peculiar circumstances 
of tlie case, of the weakness of the Chinese Government, from their inability 
to put down this illicit trade. 
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Mr. Marjoribanks then enters into an explanation of the motives which 
induced him to send the Lord Amherst to the principal northern ports of 
China, which experiment, he says, has shewn that the people ore every 
where most desirous to trade with the English, as well as most of ^he go- 
vernment officers ! He adds, “ several shi{>s have since this expedition pro- 
ceeded to the northern ports, T regret to say principally for the purpose of 
disposing of opium. They have generally succeeded. They were of 
course ordered away by official proclamations, which will continue to be 
issued till they become a dead letter, and the trade is regularly established. 
You must expect, however, before long to hear of collision with the natives, 
or seizures of British subjects, and be prepared to deal with them accord- 
ingly.” This is, of course, radier desirable than otherwise. 

His remarks on the embarrassments encountered by trade at Canton and 
the commercial character of the Chinee, are common-place topics. From 
their pursuit of foreign trade, in defiance of the strictest prohibitions, Mr. 
Marjoribanks draws another argument against the efficacy of Chinese 
laws.' 

He then proceeds to consider how our relations with China might be best 
improved. Our embassies have accomplished little ; the Chinese look upon 
an ambassador not as a negociator, but merely as a tribute-bearer from an 
inferior prince to their sovereign. No decided results were obtained by 
Lord Macartney’s embassy, and still less was accomplished by Lord Am- 
herst’s; though, in his evidence before the parliamentary committee, Mr. 
Marjoribanks declares that ** the improvement in our condition in China has 
arisen from the very favourable impression made upon the Chinese Govern- 
ment and the people generally by the last embassy !” The last embassy, he 
now says, was badly managed in respect to the hS-ioWy or prostration-cere- 
mony ; a point which was not decided upon beforehand, but was left to 
Lord Amlwrst, who vacillated, and at one time made up his mind to per- 
form the k^toiv, had not Sir George Staunton, confirmed in his opinion by 
the members of the factory who accompanied the embassy, declared against 
it. The details of the embassy’s appearance at and dismission from the 
Court, convey no high opinion of the virture or even decorum of the impe- 
rial ministers. Mr. Marjoribanks considers that the results of this embassy 
affords a striking lesson for our guidance of the intolerable presumption 
and wretched imbecility of the Chinese government.” 

As state-embassies, therefore, can accomplish nothing, Mr. Marjoribanks 
thinks ** it must be admitted that we have a right to require from China, at 
least, just and equitable treatment and protection to the persons and property 
of British subjects. Let commissioners be sent,” he says, accompanied by 
a part of the naval squadron in India ; for, to command the slightest attention 
or respect in China, you must appear with an appropriate force ; let your 
requisitions be such as you arc justified in making, and be prepared to 
insist upon them if refused. This may be readily done by occupying, 
should you be compelled to it, one of the numerous islands in the Canton 
river, and, if necessary, seizing the Curts which command its entrance. 
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They have no force, either military or naval, to oppose to yoa, that is not 
ooiftemptible. Under such oiroamstances, .1 feel satisfied your demands 
^ would be granted in a very brief period." 

'Mr. Maijoribanks says, that the changes which have been now made, in 
appointing King’s instead of Company’s representatives to Canton, will, as 
far as the Chinese government are concerned, be regarded by ^them with 
assumed indifference. They will be insulted, he says, by placards on the 
very walla of their houses. << This state of things cannot long continue. 
Even if the government at home be disposed to submit to it, its subjects in 
China will not." Mr. Marjoribanks evidently thinks they ought not << The 
Chinese government is incapable of appreciating a policy founded on 
principles of moderation and justice ; and, adopting their own mode of 
reasoning, they ascribe to fear upon your part what lias its origin in a very 
different motive. You must, in short, satisfy the Chinese government 
that you possess a giant’s strength ; that you are aware of its excellence, 
but have no inclination to exercise it in a tyrannous disposition.’’ The best 
of all embassies to the Chinese and the subordinate ultra-gangetic nations, 
he says, ** are occasional visits of our ships of war, whose officers can 
raadily explain the object of our merchants, and, when necessary, be pre- 
pared to defend them against violence and outrage. Lord Nelson well and 
sagaciously observed, that a British admiral was the best of all ambassadors, 
for he settled in a few hours what it took more accomplished diplo- 
matists weeks and months to effect. The diplomacy which he recom- 
mended will alone prove successful in China and the countries which sur- 
round it." He concludes : ^ do not send our national flag annually to 
China to be openly insulted by any contemptible minion of its weak and 
arrogant government Assume an attitude that you do not blush to own. 
Such a course of policy must eventually, tliough perhaps it can only gra- 
dually, lead to a greatly increased demand for the productions of English 
industiy. But you will accomplish a nobler and far more important end ; 
and an amicable intercourse once established with the highly interesting but 
still uncivilized and unenlightened nations of Eastern Asia, must become 
the means of communicating to many millions of the human race at present 
involved in comparative ignorance and barbarism, the light of knowledge, 
and the blessings of religion." 

Mr. Marjoribanks, therefore, is an advocate of what is termed ** stre- 
nuous measures;" he has not demonstrated the justice of coercing the Chi- 
nese government to throw open its ports to our merchants against its 
inclination ; he has not shewn that a measure, which would be resented 
by France or Russia as an act of unheard-of arrogance and insolence, 
hjitat towards China; but he has endeavoured to shew, that it might be 
tafely attempted on account of the weakness of its government, and 
that the attempt would be compatible with national honour. He cannot 
conceive (p. 4) why we have not acted towards China “ on principles which 
we apply to our intercourse xvith other nations ;’’ yet he deprecates (p. 50) our 
attempting “ to force indiscriminately into application those principles 
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which regulate our oommeroial transactions with other countries !” There 
is something like inconsistency in this. 

A still greater inconsistency appears to us to exist between the qpntents 
of this letter, and Mr. Marjoribanks's evidence before the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons, in February 1830.* We might not be able 
(and we shall not undertake the invidious task) to point out specific instances 
of veiy palpable incongruity, but the difference in spirit and tendency is 
apparent. Change of circumstances, and additional reflection, may un- 
doubtedly alter a person’s mind ; but we would presume strongly to recom- 
mend to public men always to give frank and explicit reasons fur any 
change they may sec fit to make in their recorded opinions. 


^i0(eUantc0, <!Drtgittal anH Select, 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Sodety of Kaiured History of the Mauritius^ — At the meeting of this 
society on the 24th November last, M. £. Lienard read a description of a rare 
species of murana, and M. Lienard, sen., of a silvery kolocantho from Batavia. 

The secretary (M. J. Desjardins) read two papers communicated by M. 
Lislet Geoffrey j one entitled “ Notice stir le Voyage do M, de CrSmont au 
Volcan de Bourbon en 177 ^,** containing some interesting details of an excur- 
sion to the volcano : the paper is accompanied by a plan and view of the 
volcano. The other paper is a very detailed account, in a letter from 
M. Bory de St. Vincent, dated 8th November 1801, and addressed to the 
secretary, of his visit to the volcano. 

M. J. Desjardins read an abridged description of the osdicnemus nesogalUctu, 
the plover which inhabits the Mauritius. 

VARIETIES. 

Fragments of Boms in India. — Dr. Malcolmson has sent to the Asiatic Society 
of Calcutta the following description of some bones found in a cave near 
llydrabad. ** Some interesting facts occurred to me, the other morning, in a 
ride to a large mass of granite rock near this, which is rent into fissures of 
great depth, forming dens inhabited by hymi.us :.nd chilas, extending through 
the bottom of a little hill to unknown depths. Having entered one of the 
rents, I was struck with the masses of fallen rock on each side being covered 
with stalagmite formed from the water running down from the sides of the 
rent forty feet above, and still more by observing that the sides of the narrow 
passage bore a fine polish, which my companion immediately exclaimed must 
be caused by the animals passing out of a cave at the end of the fissure he had 
been examining. I had the same thing in view, and was at the time observing 
how far it could be caused by the water. In tracing the same appearance in 
other places, it was only observed where the animals would necessarily pass, 
and when the stones projected by a sharp point into the path, the angles only 
were polished. The den was low, and numerous bones lay scattered in the 
outer parts, into which I crawled : the foot-marks of the animals were distinct 
and fresh. Most of the bones were much broken, and the dung of the hysnas 
• See Digest of this Evulctke, vol. 1. 1 »- 240, and Vol. 11. i». 50. 

Vol.12.No.'17. 2 F 
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near the place were full of large pieces of ribs, unbroken tarsal bones, &c. 
During the search I was astonished at the vast numbers of rats* heads and 
bones found in the place in little heaps, evidently out of reach of the hysnas, 
and often on the top of insulated blocks ; these were below the fissures open 
at the top, and the dung of hawks readily suggested that they were dropped 
by these birds, which was confirmed by a large feather of one found with the 
bones. Some of the bones were surrounded with the fur of the animal, and 
had been only recently voided ; and what was remarkable, the upper and lower 
jaw were not separated, but the flesh beautifully cleaned away by the digestive 
process; the other bones were entire, although disunited. In the larger 
.skulls, the back part had been broken, and in one only crushed. In a few 
minutes I removed a plateful of skulls and other bones, amongst which are 
three species of muSf squirrel, sorex, bats, and birds. Had the rock been of 
lime and stone, fossil animal remains would have been found. The curious 
confirmation of Buckland's supposition, regarding the polished blocks in the 
caves, appears to me very interesting, as his views stood much in need of illus- 
tration from the habits of living species.** 
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JWier*s Drawinfi-Room Scrap-Book^ 1834, wUh Pocticdl Illustrations, fyc. By L. E. L. 

4to. l.<ondon, 1833. 

Wa perceive with pleasure the increasing interest taken by tlie reading public in 
works relating to a country which, until very lately, has only been associated in the 
mind with Cashmere shawls, tigers, and China josses. Tlic exquisite scenery of that 
gorgeous land, where palaces, more magnificent than the imagination of colder climes 
could conceive, washed by crystal rivers and shaded by mournful cypresses, were raised 
above the crumbling reliques of the mighty dead, was almost wholly unknown ; and the 
interest, if such it may be called, excited by the history of the Tilogliul conquests, died 
away with the taste for the Aurung/cbesof the dram.*!; while the very name of a Hindoo 
conjured up disagreeable images of a mythology too uionsirous and unnatural to excite 
any thing but disgust. It is only lately tliat the beauties of Southey’s Curse irf Kiehama 
have been appreciated, its orientalisms recognized, and its lovely pictures of sylvan 
life separated from the cumbrous and revolting fabric of u hideous superstition. But a 
new field has been opened ; a spirit of inquiry is abroad, and in the volume before us 
we have been delighted to sec the splendid remains of Hindoostan illustrated by a pen 
which seems to have been dipped in the golden glory surrounding that bright and sunny 
land. As Miss Landon lias become more intimately acquainted with the spirit-stirring 
records of Indian history, the chivalric character of its heroes, the tenderness and devo- 
tion of its females, its arts and arms, its music and its poesy, her enthusiasm has burst 
forth; her imagination revels omid floweis and founts; she transports herself to the 
paradise of the fire-fly and the lotus, and she sings of the bright waters of the Ganges 
as though her lyre had been attuned under the luxuriant shade of its pccpuls and 
palmyras. The sweet sad tone of pensive feeling, inspired by “ the fallen temple and 
the lonely tomb,'* has been exchanged for a bolder strain ; she peoples tlie ruins of 
Delhi witli the picturesque armies of the East, and enters into the secluded bowers of 
tlie zenana, diversifying her descriptions of happy love and successful war with the 
desolation of Rajast’lian and the sacrifice of the '* fatal beauty," the flower of one of its 
fairest provinces. 

Miss Landon will not, we trust, abandon a soil in which, as she truly says, she has 
found such '*ricb material fur narrative," and which her brilliant imagination, kindling 
as she gazes upon the broad rivers, palmy groves, and mosque-crowned hills of Eastern 
scenery, so eminently qualifies her to describe. Who that, amidst the marble palaces 
and magnificent gardens of tlie Jumna, has looked upon the soft enchantment of an 
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Indian night, but will find every remembrance, every feeling, recalled in the following 
faithful and lively sketch : 

** 'Tie night, but such delicious time 
IVould seem like day in northern clime. 

A pure and holy element. 

Where light and shade, together blent. 

Are like the mind’s high atmosphere 
When hope is calm and heaven is near. 

The moon is young— her crescent brow 
Wears its ethereal beauty now, 

Unconscious of the crime and care. 

Which even her brief reign must know. 

Till she will pine to be so fair, 

With such a wcury world below. 

A tremulous and silvery beam 
Melts over palace, garden, stream ; 

Each flower, beneath that tranquil ray, 

Wears other beauty than by day. 

All pule, as if with love, they lose 
Their ricli variety of hues. 

But, ah ' that languid loveliness 
Hath magic to the noon unknown; 

A deep and pensive tenderness, 

Tlic heart at once fuels as its own. 

How fragrant at these dewy hours 
'I7)c white Magnolia lifts its urn, 

The very Araby of flowers. 

Wherein all precious odours burn ' 

And when the wind disperses these, 

Tlie faint scent of the Lemon trees 
Mingles with that rich sigh which dwells 
Within the Baubool’s golden bells. 

The dark green Peepul’s glossy leaves, 

Like mirrors, each a ray receives. 

While luminous the moonlight falls 
O’er pearl kiosk and marble walls. 

Those graceful palaces, that stand 
Most like the work of Pcri-land ; 

And rippling to the lovely shore. 

The river, tremulous w ith light. 

On its small waves, is coh ered o’er 
With the sweet ofierings of the night. 

Heaps of that scented grass, whose bunds 
Have all been wove by pious liands ; 

Or wreaths, where, fragrantly combined, 
lied and white lotus-flowers arc twined, 

And on the deep blue waters float 
Many a coco-nut’s small boat, 

Holding within the lamp, which bears 
The maiden’s dearest hopes and prayers. 

Watched for as ever eye can see,— 

A vain but tender augury ! 

Alas ! this world is not his home. 

And still love trusts that signs will come 
From his own native world of bliss. 

To guide him tliruugb the sliades of this. 
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Dreams, omens,— be delights in these, 

For love is linked witli fantasies.” 

Who could fail to recognise, in the sweet picture below, the fairy islands of that lake 
of pearl, which spreads its calm, bright waters in the vale of Oodipore ?* 

** Some small, just a nest for the heron, tliat springs 
From the long gross, and flashes die light from its wings ; 

Some bearing one palm-tree, the stately and fair. 

Alone like a column aloft in the air ; 

While others have shrubs and sweet plants, that extend 
Their boughs to the stream o'er whose mirror tliey bend. 

The Lily, that quecn-like uproars to tlie sun 
The loveliest face that his light is upon, 

While beside stands the Cypress, which darkens the wave 
With a foliage meant only to shadow the grave. 

But the isle in the midst is the fairest of nil, 

Where ran the carved trellis around the light hall, 

Wlierc the green creeper’s starry wrcath<>, sccntetl and hrightj 
Wooed the small piirjile doves 'mid their shelter to light; 

There the proud Oleander with white tufts was hung. 

And the fragile Clematis its silver show'rs flung, 

And the Nutmeg's soft pink was near lost in the pride 
^ Of the Pomegranate's blossom that blushed at its side. 

There the butterfly flitted around on the leaves. 

From which every wing its own colour receives; 

Thcic tlic scarlet-fliich past, like a light on the wind, 

And the hues of the ba>as like suu-beatns combined ; 

Till the dazzled eye sought from such splendours to rove. 

And rested at last on the soft lilac dove, 

Whose song seemed a dirge, that at evening should be 
Poured fortli from the height of the sad Cypress tree.” 

Here is the sacred river, wearing its noonday aspect, when the winds are hushetl, tiiul 
no cloud obscures the bright ciTulgcncc of the fervid sun 
** All is so calm — the sunny air 
Has not a current nor a shade ; 

Hic vivid green the rice-fieids wear 
Seems of one moveless emerald made; 

Tlic Ganges' quiet waves ore rolled 
In one broad sheet of molten gold ; 

And in tlie tufted brakes beside. 

The water-fowls and herons hide ; 

And the still earth might almost seem 
The strange creation of a dream. 

Actual,— breathless,— dead, yet bright— 

Unblest with life, yet mocked witli light. 

It mocks our nature's fate and power, 

When we look forth in such an hour, 

And that repose in nature sec, 

The fond desire of every heart : 

But, oh ! thou inner world to thee 
What th* outward world can ne’er impart." 

Out of the thirty-six engravings which adorn the Drawing-Room Scrap Book for tliis 
year, twenty-one are devoted to Indian subjects ; we may, therefore, be excused for 
giving our exclusive attention to the poems illustrative of scenes and places witli which 
we are familiar. 

« Sec the ('KquUitc rkU- in Colonel T<Klb AnmU*>J Ilajunt'han, vol. 1, p. 211. 
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We regret that time and space will not permit us to do equal justice to tlic miscella- 
neous portion of the contents of tliia truly elegant volume ; wc can only enumerate 
“ The Wishing Gate/’ Tlie Reply of the Fountain/’ and " Ttie Visionary/’ 
amongst our most especial favourites. ^ 

Flowers if the Fast ; loith an Introductory Sketch of Oriental Poetry and JIfusie. By 
Ebenezer Pucock. London, 1833. Hamilton and Co. 

This is one of those works, t'le appearance of which wc are always glad to liail. 
Until tho *' reading public ” be a little familiarized with the merits of Oriental poetry, 
any attempt to eradicate tho popular false impressions respecting it will be vain. When 
the efforts of a few translators of taste sliall have given an impulse to public opinion, 
and Oriental poetry shall become the mode,” we shall expect to hear expressions of 
surprise at its beauties having been so long neglected. 

Mr. Pocock’s little work will, we think, make its way. Its pretensions are modest; 
it is free from that heavy pliilological pedantry which is apt to overlay such works, and 
its author is evidently one who has a true relish for the delicacies of Persian authors. 

Tlie work cousists of a short, neatly written " Sketch of the Poetry and Music of the 
East;” translations from the Puntl Nameft of Siiacli ; a poetical fragment entitled “the 

Khanjgaruh,” or Minstrel (properly IThanya-garah ), and some fugitive 

pieces. 

Mr. Pocock’s versification is generally good, though it would bear a little more of 
the linuc labor. We subjoin, as a specimen, a translation from Rukueb ; 

“ Each instant how sweet, in the circle of joy, 

When truth and alTcctiun shall glow in the gins'. ; 

Oh, ne’er can such bliis the licet moments employ. 

As beams o’er the heart, when their pure pledges pass ' 

“ Strike, strike a new chord, fairest minstrel divine. 

As the cup-bearer gracefully fills up the bowl. 

How blest is the union of music and wine ; 

How blest the full rapture they shed o'er the soul ' 

“ Yet, ah ! tender flow ret of beauty ond love. 

Deem not that thy loveliness ever shall bloom. 

Like the verdure of spring-tide, that vestetli you grove ; 

To charm, and then fade, is thy pitiless doom. 

** How long shah thou, fairest, by absence be veil’d. 

Whilst the tears of affection unceasingly flow ? 

Oil, when shall the heav’ns, which these sighs have assailed, 

Compassion thy minstrel, his angtirsh and woe!” 

TIic book is in general very correctly printed : O for Cl.? jljua i tn p. 90, is 
probably an error of the press. 

A Treatise on the Arts, Manufactures^ Manners, and Institutions of the Greeks and 
Romans, In Two Vols. Vol. 1. Being Vol. XLVII. of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet 
CydoptEdia. London, 1833. Longman and Co. Taylor. 

This is a very elaborate and able compendium of classical antiquities. 'JIic present 
portion is dovoted to ** the arts, especially the ordinary ones, of life but it compre. 
hends the fine arts,— architecture, sculpture, and painting. Tlie details of tho trades, 
manufactures, industrious arts, and domestic economy of the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, are highly curious. The illustrative cuts ore numerous and carefully executed. 
Altogether, the classical student will find in this volume, in a small compass, all he 
would require for a full and familiar explanation of tlie auUiors he reads. 

The other volume is to be exclusively devoted to laws, litcraUirc, philosophy, religion, 
luanncrs, and customs. 
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A Report of the Mclhotl tmd ReniU$ qf the Treatment for the MaX^pant CAo/mi, hy 
email and frrgtiently repeated Doeee (f Ctilomelf with an Inquiry into the Nature and 
Origin of the Complaint, j-c. By Jonra Ann, M.D., &c. London, 1833. 
Longman and Co. 

An Enquiry into the Dinaae called Cholera Morbus, shewing Us Nature, and suggesting 
the Means qf Cure^ London, 1833. Gardiner. 

Numerous publications still appear on the subject of the fatal disease which, during 
the last fifteen years, has devastated most ports of the world. Many of tliese works 
indicate shrewdness and ability in the writer^ yet they all show the incompctcncy of 
medical science to grapple with the invader. Each, indeed, advocates some theory of 
the disease, and some formula of treatment, witliout, we fear, much advancing our 
' knowledge of its nature and remote causes, or of the best mode of arresting it. 

Dr. Ayre, who hod abundant opportunities of witnessing the effects of the disease at 
Sunderland and other places where it raged with violence, in the work licfore ua, con- 
siders that it consists, essentially, in an interruption, and, in its malignant form, in a 
sudden and entire cessation, of the secretion of the liver, producing, of course, a long 
series of consequent pathological conditions ; the remote cause being a morbid irritation 
setup in the stomach and bowels by a curtain malaria, assisted by unwholesome ingcsta, 
and a peculiar state of the atmosphere. The complaint l>eing, therefore, primarily 
one of disordered function, he had rucouise to its obvious remedy, calomel, wliich he 
administered exclusively, to a large amount, in smull and frequently repeated doses. 
^The success of this treatment is shewn in the great number of cases he has recorded, 
and in liis declaration that if tliere be cases of so malignant a type as to resist the 
medicine, although commenced early aAcr the development of the collapse, I have 
only to remark, that no such cases have come under my notice ; yet I have had a great 
many, in the must profound relapse, and of surpassing malignancy, which recovered." 
He demonstrates that the proximate cause of the disease is not a change in tlic blood, 
and he is no believer in its infectious or contagious character. 

The author of the anonymous pamphlet, which is an acute and scientific analysis of 
the disease, lays down die following ingenious and plausible theory. The remote 
cause of the cholera morbus (which, contrary to the opinion of Dr. Ayre, he considers 
a new malady *’), he shews arises from the coagulation of llie blood, which separates 
it into its two component parts, crussamentum and serum. From the moment this sepa- 
ration begins till it is complete, circulation and respiration decline ; and bu.'it being no 
longer generated, function and secretion cease, and cramps incvilubly follow. The 
system seeks to get rid of the separated lifeless scrum ; it passes tliruiigh the lacteals 
and absorbents into the stomach and bowels, occasioning vomiting and purging; and 
the stomach, from its high sensibility, and there being no blood to stimulate the brain, 
acquires an irritability which causes all the fluid contents of (he vascular system to be con- 
gested around it. The mode of treatment he recommends, thercfoic, is an abstinence 
from purgatives, as they would sink the system still lower ; strong stimulants andantis- 
pasmodics at the commencement ; but if the vomiting Iioh begun, internal medicines, ho 
says, can do no good; nature alone can befriend the patient hy .idding new scrum to the 
crassameftlum. Against calomel, in tin's disease, even in tlie sinaliest doses, he inveighs 
bitterly, as absolutely destructive of life ! 

Surely tliis discrepancy must convince us of the mortifying truth, that, on this subject, 
“ all our knowledge is, — we nothing know." 

The Cook and Housetmfe’s Manual .• a practical System, of Modem Domestic Cotdeay and 
Family Management. By Mistress MAHOAHEr Dons, of the Cleikum Inn, St. 
Honan’s. Fifth Edition, revised end enlarged, Edinburgh, 1833. Oliver and 
Boyd. London. Simpkin and Marshall. 

Mer Don’s cookery manual must be by this time so well known, that we at first 
hesitated about the necessity of noticing the appearance of a fifth edition. As some of 
our friends from (he land of the sun, however, may possibly be ignorant of this excel- 
lent appendage to their culinary establishment, we acquaint them that their cooks will 
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And all they want in it, and that it is served up witli a pleasant seasoning of Scottish 
humour, which is exceedingly good curry to tlic insipid didactic portion of such a 
work. 

Lives ^ the most eminent Foreign Statesmen. By Exac Evaks Crowk.^ Vol. I. 
Being Vol. XL VI. of Dr. Lardner's Cainnet Cyclopeedia. London, 1833. Long- 
man and Co. Taylor. 

The lives contained in this volume arc those of the Cardinal d’Amboise, the celebrated 
minister of Louis XII. ; Cardinal Ximenes, the virtual king of Spain, a more reso- 
lute but leas amiable minister than his contemporary, the preceding ; Leo the Tentli ; 
Cardinal Granvelle and Maurice of Saxony, who, from tlie connection of their names 
and acts in history, — though one was the enemy, the other the hero of the lleformation, 

— i^re commemorated in the same biographical memoir; Barneveldt, the father and the 
martyr of Dutch freedom; the illu<.irious Sully; the Duke of Lerma, the feeble 
minister of the weak Pliilip 111. of Spain, well known to the readers of Gil Blasi the 
Duke of Obsuno, the Spanish ambassador at Venice, and agent in the singular con- 
spiracy which forms the '.uliject of Otway’s tragedy, and Lorenzo de' Medici. The 
masses of history comprised in the biographies of these personages are treated by Mr. 
Crowe with skill and ability, the materials being evidently derived from the fountmu- 
head. 

Frieiulship*s Offerings and WinicTS Wreath i a Christmas and New Yearns Presenlf for 
1834. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

*WiTH its usual portion of miscellaneous literary compositions, and of very superior 
engravings, we hope the Fnendshtp's Offering for this season will experience its usual 
success. Of the former, we may venture to solcct Mr. Uitchie’s talc of My First 
Love;" the “ Pet Village,” which is evidently n bkelch from reality ; and ** 111 got, ill 
gone,” by Mr. Banim, ns amongst tlic best of the prose pieces ; in the poetry there is 
less inequality. The plates arc all good, especially ‘‘ The Devotee,” the ** Albanian,” 
and “ The Gondola.” This year’s volume is not better than tlic lost, but it is decidedly 
as good. 

The Conic Offerings or Ladies' ^Iclangc of Literary Mirth for 1834. Edited by 
Louisa Henuietta SiiEUinAN. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Miss Sheriham should have more mercy upon us. The year comes round too quickly 
for such a work as this. Our sides have not yet quite recovered the slioking they have 
endured in going leisurely through her last ycBi’s volume. Man, it is true, is "a 
laughing animal ;” but too much laughter, like too much kindness, may kill us. 
Moreover, a critic is a certain modiiication of the species ; gravity is his essential attri- 
buto, a disorder of which may alT'ect his natural as well as his official functions. 

We honestly confess that we linve been unable to get tbiou^h tliis book, a complaint 
wc often make, ibougb from a dillcient cause. W i. lake it in small doses, like liqueurs. 
What a treasure w'ould such a book as this be ii< a d. w k-palanquin in India ! 

The British Catholic Colonial Quartet ly Intelligencer. No. I. London, 1633. Keating 

and Brown. 

The object of this new periodical work, w'hich appears, from the specimen before us, 
to be in the liands of persons of talent, judgment, and moderation, is thus announced : 
** It is principally during a transition from slavery to Christianity or to anarchy in our 
West- Indian colonies— from a commercial to a political existence in the scale of nations 
in the East-Indies — Uiat the editors wish to submit to the consideration of the Homan 
Catholics of Great Britain the immen.<ie importance of the Roman Catholics in the Colo- 
nies having every facility of instruction in the principles of the Declaration of 182G; 
and tliey have every reason to believe thot the British Government at home is not indif- 
ferent to their having such instruction, and will be satisAcd of their claim to protection 
as long as it is satisfi^ that they arc steady to those principles.” 

A work of this kind, conducted as it is apparent this will be conducted, deserves the 
support of Roman Catholics throughout die empire. There arc many of this fmth 
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under the Madras presidency and in Ceylon to whom such a publication will doubtless 
be highly acceptable. 

Rejwrt bt/ the Directors ^ the Edinburgh Academy ^ at the Ninth General JUceting ; and 

the Prixe List on the Public Exhibition Day, let August 1833. Edinburgh. Black. 

This institution (a public day-school for boys from eight or nine to fifteen or sixteen, 
incorporated by royal charter, with a capital of ^12,000 raised by shares of £50 each) 
seems, in spite of a diminution of pupils, to be augmenting its claims to public appro- 
bation. The prize pieces evince considerable talent in the pupils. 

VEchode Paris. By M. A. P. Lepage. London, 1833. E. Wilson. 

A selection of familiar phrases, in French, which will supply young persons with 
almost all they can need, in order to make themselves well -understood, in ordinary 
dialogue, in France. 

The Pariiameniary SyAem of Short-Hand amplified, ^c. By Thomas Pabkeh. 

London, 1833. E. Wilson. 

A short, concise, and clear system, in a cheap form. 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Rajah Kalce Krishna (lately raised to tiie dignity of Rajah, by the Governor General 
of Bengal) of Calcutta, has printed at die Kdmalalaya press, a translation into Bengali 
of Rttssclas. In the preface, he mentions the difficulty be experienced in rendering 
such a work into ** the pure and unmixed Bengali." 

A complete translation of the Hatimma is now printing at the Royal press at Paris, 
at the expense of the Oriental Translation Fund. The translator is M. Langlois. It 
will make two volumes in quarto, and is to lie accompanied by notes, and an alphabe- 
tical table of proper names, which will be extremely convenient for historical and 
genealogical researches. 

A revised edition of the Analysis of the Constitution of the EasUlndia Company, 
and of the Indian Governments and Establishments under the new Charter, &c. is 
preparing. 

A newspaper, under the title of The Ei<angclisl and Miscellanea Stnica, has recently 
been established at Canton. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 

A lYwtitmarp, BmptHl avd Sunnkitt, t-xplaliUHl 
In English, anil ailatttvil liir stiiilcnts of ntlicr 
Language; to which !•) aildeil nn Index, Rrr\ing as 
a Itevencd Dictionary, lly Sit Cira\c& ( . (laugh- 
ton, M.A.. F.11.S,, &c. 4lu. 

JC7. 7«. 

IlluahaHttnH of the Uotnny and other nriinrhcs 
of the Natural UiRtoryaf the llimal.i)an Moun- 
tains, and of the Flora of ('>ishincii'. Uy J. 
Forbes Hoyle, Em|.. F.L.8. and (r.s„ M.Tl.A.S., 
Oic. Part T. Iniji. 4to., with ton rnlnurcd plates, 
IMis. ( To iie Lomiilctcil In ten (larts). 

Miacellaiiroufi Ifoih/infWillmm Mtttsdcn, F.Il.S. 

410. Ids.— (Contents. I. On tlie Polyne- 
sian, or F.aRt-lmuIar Languages. 2. On a Con- 
ventional lloinan Alpliahcl, apullcublc to Oriental 
Languages. 3. Thoughts on thu CuropoBitiou of 
a National English Dictionary). 

Thr Onrutal Annntil, or Sfoiius in Tiidi.!; uiin* 
prising 2ft EngravingH from Original l)r.iwiiigs 
by William Dank II, Esi)., Il.,\., and a De^crui- 
tlve Account by the llcv. Tloliart C.iunter. II. D. 
Uvo. Sis. ; or royal tivo., )iruof platoK, .CV. l;^. (id. 

Flnwrrg nfthr Kust, with an liitrodiiilory Skitch 
of Onental Poetry and Music. Uy Ebcncaer Po- 
cock. iJmo. Gs. 

Ihxtmv of Aruha, Anck-nt and Modern. Uy 
Andrew Criihton. 2 vols. 12nio. ids. (Written 
fur the ** Edinburgh Cabinet Lilirnry.") 

He]M»t of Ft ucecdings mu Vuijuffa to the Nor- 


thern rttrix of Chinn, in the ship *• Lord Amherst.’* 
Extrnitcil from l\i|icrs printed by onlcr of tlie 
House of Commous, relating to the Trade with 
t'hina. (tvo. Ms. 

Nnirutirr of n I'oviHfr to thr Swan Ilivrr : mn- 
taimng INefuI Units to those who roiitcmplnte 
Eiiiii'ratioii to Western Australia. Compiled by 
the Kev. .1. (i. Powell, II. A. Ilvo. Ms. 

Van Du-mrn’g Land, ;t«i Ilise, Progress, and Pfe- 
M>iit State; with Adviie to Ernigraiils. Also a 
('liapter on Coinicts, showing the Kflicacy of 
Tr!iiispiirt.ition as a ScLonilary Punishment. By 
II. W. Parker, Esq., hirrister-al-law. Uvo. with 
map. (is. 

111 New '‘•outh Wales, WeAem Aus- 
tralia. and Van Diemen’s Land, during the years 
lij.’Ui, .'ll, aj, and .'gj. Uy Lieut. Drclon, H.N. 
Uvo. 14s. 

Frnfrmmt i f the .hiumai of a Tour thiough 
I’eiRio, in 1U2(I. Uy Peter Oordoti. 12iiio. 2s. od. 

Mrmoit g of thr Puthnn Soldirr of Fortune, the 
Nuw.il) Aiiiuer-(KHl-duul.ih Mohuinmud Ameer 
Kh.-ui, liiief of ScTonl, Tonk, Rnmpoora, Nee- 
iimlteiii, and other piares iii llindooslan. Com- 
pileil in P( rsLui hy Uiisawun Lnl, Nacclr-Mooii- 
shee to ihc Niiwab. and traiislatwl by H. T. Prin- 
sep, Esi|., of till' lieng,il ('Ivil Service. Uvo. Ifis. 
(Iiiipoiti'il from Cakulia.) 

SViwiwis, hy Hmry Melvill, M.A , late Fellow 
and Tutor of St. IV-iec’s College, ('ambrldgei lUid 
Minibltr of Camden Chapel, (;ainbcrwell. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE PUllANAS. 

BY PROFESSOR H. H. WILSON'. 

TUE BRAHMA VAIVERTTA PUkAnA.# 

The Brahma Vaivertla Purana is perhaps the most decidedly sectorian work 
of the whole collection, and has no other object than to recommend fiuth in 
Krishna and Rhdhu : subservient to this purpose, it records a great variety of 
legends, of which no traces can be found iu any of the other Puranasy and it 
deals but sparingly in those which nre common to all. It is of little value as 
a collateral authority, therefore, and most of the stories it contains are too 
insipid and absurd to deserve investigation. It contains, however, a few 
remarkable passages that bear an ancient character, and it throws more light 
than any similar work upon the worship of the female principle, or Praknti, as 
well as of Krishna and lladha. 

The Brahma Vaivrrtla is supposed to be communicated by Sauti, the son of 
Su'ta, the original narrator of the Puranasy to Saunaka, a sage, at an assembly 
of similar characters, at the forest of Naimisha, whom he happens to visit, 
and who ask him to relate the work. This commencement opens several of 
the Ptiranasy and more especially the Mahalmyasy or chapters, descriptive of 
the virtues of some place or person, said to be taken from some Purana. In 
this case, the Rishis state, as the motive of their inquiry, their dread of the 
evil tendency of the present age, and their desire for emancipation ; and their 
hope to he secured in the one, and defended from the other, by being imbued 
with hhakliy or faith in Hari, through the medium of the Purana^ which they 
style the essence of the PurdnaSy the source of taith, felicity, and final libera- 
tion, and the dissipator of the errors of the PurdnaSy and the Vpnpurdnasy and 
even of the Vfdas! 

Sauti acquired his knowledge of this work from Vyasa, by whom it was 
arranged in its present form, to the extent of eighteen thousand slokas. 
Vyasa received the SutrUy the thread or outline of it, from Nureda, who had 
learnt it from Narayana Rislii, the son of D'herma, to whom it had been com- 
iniinicatcd by his father. D'herma had been made acquainted with it by 
Brahma, who had been taught it by Krishna himself, in his peculiar and death- 
less sphere, the celestial Goloka : — a paradise, it may be observed, of which 
no trace occurs in any other Parana, Tl’c Brahma Vaivertla is so named, 
because it records the manifestations of the Si mremc Being in worldly forms 
by the interposition of Krishna, who is him!>ell' the Supreme Spirit, the Para- 
brahma or ParamAtma, from whom Frakriti, Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, and the 
rest proceeded. 

The Brahma Vaiverlta Parana is divided into four books or k'handas, the 
Brahma N'lianda, the Frakriti K^handa, the Ganes'a K'handay and the Krishna 
Janma K'handay treating separately of the nature and acts of the supreme ; of 
the female personification of matter; of the birth and adventures of Ganes^n; 
and of the birth and actions of Krishna. We shall notice the principal subjects 
of each division. 

The Brahma Khanda begins with the creation of the universe, as taking 
place after an interval of universal destruction. The world is described us 
waste and void, but the Supreme Krishna, the sole existent and eternal Being, 

• The AnalyHls of the Agni J*unlna was Insertnl In our ninth volume, p. IB?- Translations of all the 
eighteen Purduan were completed under the direction of Mr. Wilson before ho quitted India. 
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is supposed to tie present, in the centre of a luminous sphere of immeasurable 
extent and inconceivable splendour. From him’ the three qualities, crude 
matter, individuality, and the elements, proceed ; also Narayana or the four- 
armed Vishnu, in his ordinary garb and decorations, and Sankara, smeared 
with ashes, and armed with a trident. Narayana, or Vishnu, comes from the 
right, and Siva from the loft side of the primeval Krishna, and Brahmk springs 
from his navel : all the gods and goddesses in like manner proceed from his 
person, and each upon his or her birth utters a short prayer or hymn in honour 
of him. 

After the several deities are produced from various parts of Krishna's per- 
son, he retires into the Rusamandalo, a chamber or stage for the performance 
of a kind of dance, to which the followers of this divinity attach much impor- 
tance, although it seems to be no more than a kind of dramatic representation 
of Krishna's dancing and sporting with the Gopis. There, Radha, his favou- 
rite mistress, proceeds from his heart ; from the pores of her skin spring three 
hundred millions of Gopis, or nymphs ofVrindavan; and an equal number of 
Gopas, the swains of the preceding, originate from the pores of Krishna’s 
skin ; the herds they are to attend owe their existence to the same inexhausti- 
ble source. The Rasa and Radha, and the origin of the kine, and their 
^keepers, male or female, are amongst the chief characteristic peculiarities of 
the Brahma Vaivertta Parana, 

After Krishna's thus evolving the different orders of subordinate deities, the 
work proceeds to describe the devotion of Siva towards his creator, and takes 
this opportunity of expatiating upon the different degrees of bakhti, or faith, 
and the various kinds of mukti, or salvation. 

The work of creation is then resumed by Brahma, who begets by his wife 
Bkvitri a various and odd progeny, as the science of logic, the modes of music, 
days, years, and ages, religious rites, diseases, time, and death. He has also 
an independent offspring of his own ; as Viswakerma, from his navel ; the sage 
Sunanda, and his three brothers, from his heart ; the eleven Rddras from his 
forehead, and sundry sages from bis ears, mouth, &c. 

The legends that follow relating to the daughters of Dharma, and their mar- 
riages with various patriarchs, from whom terrestrial objects proceeded, are 
told in the usual strain. In describing the origin of the mixed classes of 
mankind, this work contains a peculiar legend, whidi makes a certain number 
of them the issue of the divine architect Viswakerma by Ghritachi, a nymph 
of heaven. The chapter often occurs as a separate treatise under the title of 
Jati Nirnaya, and is considered as an authority of some weight with respect 
to the descent of the mixed tribes, although of a purely legendary character. 

The succeeding sections contain some legends of little importance, until the 
16th, which is occupied with a short, but curious list of medical writers and 
writings. The first work on medical science, entitled the A*yur Veda^ was, like 
the other Vedat, the work of Brahma, but he gave it to Sfirya, the sun, who, 
like the Phoebus of the Greeks, is the fountain of medical knowledge amongst 
the Hindus. He had sixteen scholars, to each of whom a Sanhith or compen- 
dium is ascribed : none of the works attributed to them are now to be pro- 
cured. 

The chapters that next follow relate a legendary story of the wife of a 
Gandherva named Malavati, the efficacy of various mantras, the story of 
Nareda, the sage, and rules for the performance of daily purificatory and reli- 
gious rites. The 28th and 29th chapters, the last of the book, are occupied 
with the description of Krishna, of bis peculiar heaven or Goloka, of the holy 
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Rishi Nur&yana, and of his residence. The style and purport of the whole 
arc peculiar to this Purana. Goloka is said to be situated about 500 mil- 
lions of Yojanas above the Lokaa of Siva and Vishnu. It is a sphere of 
light, tenanted by Gopas, Gopis, and cows; the only human persons admis- 
sible to its delights are pure Vaishnnvas, the faithful votaries of Krishna. 
It appears, however, that the author of tills Purana, who in all probability 
is the inventor of Goloka, had no very precise notions of his own 
work, as he calls it in one place square, and in another round ; and whilst 
he is content in one passage to give it the moderate diameter of thirty 
millions of yojanas, he extends its circumference in another to a thousand 
millions. 

The next section of this Purana, is also of a peculiar character. If relates 
to Prakrit!, the passive agent in creation, personified matter, or the goddess 
nature. The Puranas, in general, follow in regard to their cosmogony the 
Sunkhya school of philosophy, in which Prakriti is thus described : Prakriti, 
or Mula Prakriti, is the root or plastic origin of all, termed Pradhana, the chief 
one, the universal material cause. It is eternal matter, undiscrete, undistin- 
guishable as destitute of parts, inferrible from its effects, being productive, 
but no production. 

According to the same system, the soul is termed Purtuh or Puman, which 
means man or male ; but the Sankhya doctrine is two-fold, one atheistical, the 
other theistical. The former defines the soul to be neither produced nor pro- 
ductive, not operating upon matter, but independent and co existent ; the lat- 
ter identifies soul with Iswara, or God, who is infinite and eternal, and who 
rules over the world : and it is to this latter system that the Puranat appertain, 
only in this Iswara they recognise the peculiar object of their devotion, which- 
ever of the UindA triad that may be, or even as in the work before us, su- 
peradding a fourth in Krishna, who is every where else regarded but as a 
manifestation of Vishnu, and in a remarkable passage of the Mahabharat is 
said to be no more than an Avatar of a hair plucked from the head cf that 
divinity. 

In the true spirit of mythology, which is fully as much poetical as religious, 
the figure of prosopopcia is carried by the Hindus to its utmost verge ; and . 
we need not wonder therefore to find spirit and matter converted by the Pau- 
rknic bards into male and female personifications, with the attributes adapted 
to either sex, or derived from the original source of cither representation. 
Prakriti is consequently held to be not onl} the productive agent in the crea- 
tion of the world, but she is regarded as Miiva, the goddess of delusion, the 
su^ester of that mistaken estimate of human existence, which is referable to 
the gross perceptions of our elementary construction. With this character the 
Pauranics have combined another, and confounding the instrument with the 
action, matter with the impulse by which it was animated, they have chosen 
to consider Prakriti also as the embodied manifestation of the divine will, as 
the act of creation, or the inherent power of creating, co-existing with the 
supreme. This seems to be the ruling idea in the Brahma Vaivertta, in which 
the meaning of the word Prakriti, and the origin of this agent in creation, are 
thus explained : — 

“ The prefix Pra means ‘ pre-eminent,’ Kriti means ‘ creating j’ that goddess 
who was pre-eminent in creation is termed Prakriti : again, Pra means ' best,* 
or is equivalent to the term Saiwa, the quality of purity, Kri implies ‘ middling,’ 
the quality of passion, and Ti means * worse ’ or that of ignorance. She who is 
invested with all power is identifiable witli the three properties, and is the prio- 
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cipal in creation, and is therefore termed PrakrUi. Pra also signifies * first ' or 
foremost, and Kriti * creation;* she who was the beginning of creation, is called 
Prakriti, The supreme spirit in the act of creation became Yoga two- 
fold, the right side was male, the left was Prakriti. She is of one form with 
Brahme. She is Maya, eternal and imperishable. Such as the spirit, such 
is tlic inherent energy (the Sakti), as the faculty of burning is inherent in fire.*’ 
The idea of personifying the divine agency, being once conceived, was ex- 
tended by an obvious analogy to similar cases, and the persons of the liindfi 
triad, being equally susceptible of active energies, their energies were embo- 
died as their respective Prakritis, Saktis, or goddesses. From them the like 
accompaniment was conferred upon the whole pantheon, and finally upon man ; 
women being regarded as portions of the primeval Prakriti. The whole being 
evidently a clumsy attempt to graft the distinction of the sexes, ns prevailing in 
earth, hell, and heaven, upon a metaphysical theory of the origin of the uni- 
verse. 

The primeval Prakriti, according to our authority, which now becomes 
wholly mythological, resolved herself, by command of Krishna, into five 
primitive portions. These were Durga, the Sakti of Mahadeva ; l.akshmi, the 
Sakti of Vi.shnii ; Sara.swati, the goddess of hinguage ; Savitri, the mother of 
the Vidas', and Kadhii, the favourite of Krishna. 

* In the same manner as the primary creator of the world multiples his 
appearances, and without losing any of his individual substance, occupies by 
variou.s cmanation.s from it different frames, so the radical Prakriti exists in 
different shapes and in various proportions, distinguished a’i Attsas, jiortions; 
Kolas, divisions; and Kalunsns and Aiisunsas, or subdivisions, or portions of 
portions Thus Ganga, Tula.si, Mnnu.sa, Shasht’lii, and Kali, arc Ansariipas, 
or forms having a |)orlioii of the original Prakriti; Swaha, Swadlia, Daksliina, 
Swasti, a host of \irtues and vices, excellencies and defects, and all the wives 
of the inferior deities, arc Kalaiiipas, forms constituted of a minor divi.sion of 
Prakriti; whilst all the female race arc animated by her minuter portions, or 
subdivisions, and they arc virtuous or vicioi.s, according as the (|uality of good- 
ness, |)as.'^ion, or ignorance, derived from their great oiiginul, predominates in 
the portion of which they are respectively constituted. Women who go astray, 
therefore, have by this system a better cxcuac than the stars. 

The compiler of this Puruna is very little scrupulous as to the consistency of 
his iini rutivc, and a.ssiims to the principal goddesses other origins than that 
which he gives in the heginmng of the lirahmu K’handa, or in the first chapter 
of this section. Thus Saraswati, who came out from the mouth of Krishna in 
the former, and in the latter is said to he one of the five suhdivision.s of Pra- 
kriti, is now described as proceeding froiii the tongue of liadhu; and LakbsmS, 
who in one place is also a portion of Prakriti, and in another issues from the 
mind of Kn.shna, is described in this part of the work as one of two goddesses 
into which the first Saraswati was divided ; the two being Saraswati proper, 
and Kamah'i or Laksluni. These incohcrenciea are quite characteristic of this 
Purina, which, from first to last, is full of contradictory repetitions, as if the 
writer was determined to make a large hook out of a few ideas, the precise 
nature of which he forgot as fust as he committed them to paper. 

Aflci this account of the origin of the principal female forms, tiie third 
chapter contains a more particular description of the sphere of Krishna or 
Goloku. It then repeats an account of the creation of the world, through 
the agency of Brahma ; and the following chapters of tlie section are devoted 
to legendary stories of the principal Piakritis, or Saraswati, Gangu, Tulasi, 
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Savitii, Lakshmi, Swaha, Swadha, Dakshina, Shasht'hi, Mangald, Chandi, 
Manasd, Surabhi, Radhika, and Durga. In the course of these narratives, 
various others are introduced, illustrative of the characters of god% saints, 
heroes, and heroines, all tending to show the fervour with which they wor- 
8hip|)ed Krishna. Accounts of Goloka, a description of hell, and an explana- 
tion of the chronological system of the Purduas, are interwoven ; besides 
other subjects of a peculiar and legendary nature, conveying little information 
or ainusemcnt. 

The third section of the Brahmd Vaivertla Purdna is the Ganet'a JChanda, 
giving an account of the birth and actions of that deity, in a series of legends, 
which arc not of frequent occurrence, and are in a great degree, if not altoge- 
ther, peculiar to the woik. 

Pi'irvati, after her marriage ^^ith Siva, being without a child, and being desi- 
rous to obtain one, is desired by her husband to perform the Punifaka Praia. 
This is the worship of Vishnu, to be begun on the thirteenth day of the bright 
fortnight of Magha, and continued for a year, on every day of which flowers, 
fruits, cates, vessels, gems, gold, &c. are to he presented, and a thousand 
brail luans fed, and the performer of the rite is to observe most carefully a life 
of outward and inward purity, and to fix his mind on Hari or Vishnu 
Parvati, having, with the aid of Sanatkuinnra, as directing priest, accomplished 
the ceremony on the banks of the Ganges, returns after some interval, in 
which she secs Krishna, first as a body of light, and afterwards as an old 
biahniana, conic to her dwelling The reward of her religious zeal being 
delated, she is plunged in grief, when a viewless voice tells her to go to her 
apartment, where she will find a son, who is the lord of Goloka, or Krishna, 
that deity having assumed the semblance of her son, in recompense of her 
devotions. 

In comphmonl to this occasion, all the gods came to congratulate Siva and 
Parvati, and were severally admitted to sec the infant : amidst the splendid 
cohort was Sani, the planet Saturn ; who, although anxious to pay his homage 
to the child, kept his eyes stedfastly fixed on the ground. Parvati asking him 
the cause of this, he told her, that being immersed in meditation upon Vishnu, 
he had disregarded the caresses of his w'lfe, and in resentment of his neglect, , 
she had denounced upon him the curse that whomever he gazed upon he should 
destroy : to obviate the evil consequences of this imprecation he avoided look- 
ing any one in the face. Parvati having heard his story paid no regard to it, 
but considering that what must be, must be. g;>ve him permission to look at her 
son. Sani, calling Dhcrma to witness his having leave, took a peep at Gauesa, 
on which the child's head was severed from the body, and flew away to the 
heaven of Krishna, where it reunited with the substance of him of whom it 
was part. Durga, taking the headless trunk in her arms, cast herself, weeping, 
on the ground, and the gods thought it decent to imitate her example, all 
except Vishnu, who mounted Gurura, and flew off to the river Push pabhadra', 
where, finding an elephant asleep, he took otf his head, and flying back with it, 
clapped it on the body of Ganesa; hence the body of that deity is crowned 
with its present uncouth capital. On the restoration of Ganesa to life, valuable 
gifls were made to the gods and brahmans, by the parents, and by Parvati’s 
father, the personified Himalaya. The unfortunate Sani was again anathema- 
tised, and in consequence of the curse of Parvati, has limped ever since. 

These legends, and others of minor importance, with the various prayers 
and addresses of the deities, occu|)y the first thirteen chapters. The next five 
give an account of the birth of Kartikeya. In the lUth and 21st chapters, the 
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reason why Gan^sa’s head was lopped ofT is given. Siva, offended with 
Aditja, the sun, slew him, and although he restored him to life, incurred the 
wrath of the sage Ka'syapa, who doomed his (Siva's) son to lose his head. 
The elephant was Indra’s elephant, and was decapitated because Indra threw 
ever his neck the garland of flowers which the sage Durvasas gave him, and 
the disrespect of which, with the consequent degradation of Indra, is noticed 
in various PuranaSt although in all other respects with different results. Indra 
was no loser of an elephant by his decapitation, as Vishnu, moved by the 
prayers of his mate, gave him another head in place of that which he took away. 
The humiliation of Indra, and his recovery of Lakshmi', or glory, arc the sub- 
jects of the next five chapters, and the remaining half of this section is occu- 
pied with the story of Ganesa's losing one of his tusks. It was broken off* by 
Parasurania, and the occurrence therefore involves his history, and that of his 
ancestor Bhrigu, tlic possession of the all-bestowing cow by Jamadagni, the 
attempt to carry her off* b} the king Kartaviryarjuna ; the conflict that ensued, 
and the death of the sage ; Parasuraina's avenging his father's loss by slaying 
Kartaviryarjuna ; his combats with the kings who came to the aid of that 
prince ; and the destruction of the military race. 

After this last exploit, Parasuratna, who was a favourite disciple of Siva, 
went to Kailasa to visit his master ; on arriving at the inner apartments, his 
« entrance was opposed by Ganesa, as his father was asleep. Parasurania never- 
theless urged his way, and after a long and absurd dialogue, in w'hich devotion 
to Krishna is most abruptly and diflTusely introduced, the fiarties came to 
blows. Gan6sa had at first the advantage, seizing Parasuruma in his trunk, 
and giving him a twirl that left him sick and senseless ; on recovering, Uuma 
threw his axe at Ganesa, who recognizing it as his father's weapon (Siva having 
given it to Parasurania), received it with all humility upon one of his tusks, 
which it immediately severed, and hence Ganesa has but one tusk, and is 
known by the names EhadaiUa and Ekadantashtra (the single-tusked)* 
Parvati was highly incensed with Parasurama, and was about to curse him, 
when Krishna, of whom he was the worshipper, a)>peared as a boy, and 
appeased her indignation. This part of the work ends with a recapitulation of 
the names of Ganesa, his quarrel with Tulasi, in consequence of an impreca- 
tion from whom it was that be lost one of his tusks ; Parasuruma’s adoration 
of him, and retiring to lead an ascetic life. 

The last section, the Kruhna Jannia K'haiula, is very voluminouB, contain- 
ing one hundred and thirty-two chapters. It gives an account of Krishna's 
birth and adventures, as narrated by Narayana to Noredo. 

The narrative is introduced by a panegyric of the individual, who is a real 
Vaishnava, or thoroughly devotvil to Krishna; and who consequently becomes 
endowed with all knowledge and virtue, acquires superhuman faculties on 
earth, is elevated to the region of Krishna after death, and liberates himself, 
and seven generations above and below him, from the penalty of regeneration. 
All crimes avoid him, or are consumed in his purity, like moths in a lamp ; 
and any one meeting him on the road is thereby cleansed of the sins he may 
have contracted for seven preceding lives ; no course of religious practices or 
devout penances is necessary to the attainment of such miraculous excellence, 
and the love of Hari or Krishna is the only condition required. He who has 
received the initiatory mantra, who repeats the name of that divinity con- 
stantly, who transfers to him every worldly desire and possession, whose 
thoughts ever dwell upon him in prosperity or distress, and the hair of whoso 
body stands erect with rapture on his simply hearing any of the appellations of 
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Krishna articulated, has fulfilled every obligation, and mevta the designation 
of a Vaishnava. 

According to this Parana, and this onl}', the original cause of Krishna’s 
incarnation was his love of Rudhiu The Radha of the Goloka had been com- 
pelled to assume a mortal body, by the imprecation of a Gopa'of that region, 
Kridama, the minister of his master’s pleasures, and the object of Rodha’s 
anger. Him she condemned in a fit of jealous indignation to become the 
Asura Sankhuchura, and he in retaliation sentenced her to become a nymph of 
Vrinduvan. To console her in this condition, Krishna also came down to this 
world, as her lover; at the same time, however, granting the prayers of 
Brahma and the gods, who solicited his appearance to relieve the earth from 
the burthen of the iniquities under which she laboured, the legitimate purpose 
of every descent or Avatara. In order to provide Krishna and Radha with 
suitable associates, all the gods and goddesses also assumed their respective 
characters as Gopas and Gopis, or members of the family of Yadu, and the 
heroes of the MahahhartU, Vasudeva, the father of Krishna, was an incarna- 
tion of Kasyapa, and Devaki, his mother, of Aditi. Nanda was an incarnation 
of one of the Vasus, and Yasoda of his spouse Dhara. Durga was incarnate 
as the daughter of the bear Jambavan. Jaiubavaiti, one of Krishna’s brides, 
and Lakshmi, multiplied herself into the sixteen thousand princesses, whom 
Krishna enumerated amongst his wives. 

The story of Vasudeva and Devaki, and the birth of Krishna, arc narrated in 
the usual manner, which gives occasion to directions for the celebration of the 
JanmashOiami, or festival in commemoration of the birth-day of Krishna, on 
the eighth lunation of the month Sravan, and the Purdna authorises its obser- 
vance agreeably to the practice of the Saktas, which allows it to be indepen- 
dent of the moon’s entering into the ostcrism Hohini, alihough, should the 
])osition of the moon and the lunation occur together, the festival is the more 
holy, and is termed Jayantif or * triumphant.’ The festival is on no account to 
commence on that day in which a part of the seventh lunation may occur. 
The variety of doctrine and observance on this head is explained in the Asiatic 
Researches (vol. xvi. page 9S, note). To omit the observance altogether is a 
crime not to be expiated, and is equal in atrocity to the murder of a hundred 
brahmans. 

The infant exploits of Krishna are next related, and require no particular 
comment. Garga, the Muni, points out Riidhd, the daughter of Vrishahhiinu, 
ns nn eligible bride for the youth, and acquaints Nanda, Krishna’s foster- 
father, of the secret of her divinity, in which he thus expounds her name : — 
** The letter r preserves persons from sin, the vowel a obviates regeneration, 
d’/t shortens the period of mortal existence, and the second long vowel sunders 
all worldly bonds.” The marriage was accordingly celebrated with great 
rejoicing, and the distribution of viands in large quantities, and the donation 
of immense trea.sures. The incompatibility of such profusion with the condi- 
tion of Nanda, the cowherd, is of no consideration to the author of this work, 
although it has saved the author of the Bha'gavat, the original of the greater 
part of the story, from any such gross extravagancies. 

The hero of the festivities steals the curds, in the next chapter, for which 
he is tied to a tree, and gets a whipping from his foster-mother Yasoda. ARer 
she leaves him, the tree fails, and from it emerges Nalakuvera, the son of 
Kuvera, condemned to this metamorphom for indecent behaviour in the pre- 
sence of Devala* Muni. 


• our plM« hu QvUvii. 
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A long chapter is next occupied with the praises of Rudhu by Krishna and 
Brahma, which inculcate her supremacy over all other divinities, male or 
. female, and her being inseparable from and one with Krishna. The sports of 
the juvenile god arc then related, and his destruction of the demons Vaka, 
Kesi, and Pralamba; the cdfnstruction of palaces at Gokulu, for all its inhabi- 
tants, by Viswakerma, the divine architect, of whose architectural exploits 
the village of Gokula now offers no vestiges. This part of the work com- 
prises the history of Vrishabhanu, and his wife Kaluvati, the parents of Riidha, 
and who were rewarded Ify her birth, for the virtues of their former existence, 
as Suchandra, a king of the family of Menu, and Kaluvati, a will-born daughter 
ofrthe Pitris or progenitors of mankind This story includes a di.iscrtation 
upon the virtues of women. 

Several chapters follow, partly describing the actions of Krishna, and partly 
expatiating upon his excellencies and those of Rudhu. 

A legend of Sahasika, the son of the son of Bali, follows, who was turned 
into an ass, hy tlic curse of Durvasas, for having disturbed the meditatiou of 
that sage in the prosecution of his amours with I'ilottanui, a nymph of heaven. 
On the penitence of the couple, Diirvusas announced to them, that the ass 
should be dcstro>Gd by the discus of Krishna, in consequence of which, the 
spirit of Sidiasika should received final cmancifiation, and that Tilottnina 
' should be born the daughter ofBunustira, in which capacity she should become 
the bride of Aniruddha, the grandson of Krishna 

The marriage of Durvasas with Kadidi, the daughter of Aurva Muni, is the 
next legend; in this, the violent temper of bis wife excites the sage's urath, 
and he reduces her to ashes. Repenting subsequently of his anger, and soothed 
by the appearance of Brahma, he changes the remains of bis wife into a plan- 
tain tree. The same sage is the subject of another legend of great celebrity 
amongst the Vaishnavas, as illustrating Krishna’s sujieriority over Siva. Dur- 
vasas, a votar} of that deity, being ofleiided with Ainharisha, a devout wor- 
shipper of Visliiui, attempted to destroy him, but was repelled, and narrowly 
escaped destruction himself by the chalruy or discus, of Vihiinu, which tame 
to the assistance of the king. The merits of fasting on the eleventh day of the 
fortnight are the subject of the next chapter, and they are followe<l hy an 
explanation of the eight names of Durga, which again is relieved by a tory of 
Krishna carrying away and hiding tJie clothes of the nymphs of Gokula whilst 
they were bathing in the Jumna. lie gives up his booty upon being prayed to 
by Radhu, in the usual strain, eulogising his divine supremacy and identifica- 
tion with all things known or unknown. Several legends of minor importance 
follow, to the .32d chapter, when that, and the two following, are occupied 
with the advances made by Mohini, a heavenly nymph, to Brahma, and his 
insensibility, in resentment of which she curses him, that he shall not receive 
any adoration from mankind ; the effects of which malediction arc said to be 
evinced in the neglect which Brahma experienced from the professors of the 
Hindfi faith. 

The attention of the work is next directed, through a series of chapters, to 
the legends of the Saiva faith, or Brahmd’s discomfiture by Siva, the asceticism 
of the latter, his marriage with Sati, the daughter of Daksha, her buiming her- 
self, and Siva’s second marriage with Furvuti, the daughter of lliinhlaya. 
Stories of Vrishaspati, Indra, Vahni, Durvksas, and Dhanwantari then follow. 
All these legends arc supposed to be narrated by Krishna to Rfidhii, for her 
entertainment ; and their general purport is to shew that the personages to 
whom they refer arc immeasurably inferior to Krishna and his votaries. 
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Some cases are then recorded of the hamiliatioh of the leading personages of 
the Hindu pantheon, in consequence of their ipcurriqji^bc ^spleasurc- of 
Krishna OT some of his followers. Vishnu, whilst boifiil^hg himself the god'of 
all, was swallowed by Krishna in the form of a Bhairava, all but his Mead, and' 
was restored to his form on recovering his senses. Brahma, whilst making a 
similar vaunt, was surprised to behold multitudes ^f Brahmas ahd Brahmandas, 
or creations distinct from himself and his works ; and 8iva was condemned to 
pay the penalty of his pride by his marriage with Sati, and 'distraction for her 
loss, which were the delusions of Krishna. 

The 6Sd chapter contains a summary account of &machandl^, and the^'next 
ten proceed with an account of the transactions that immediately preceded 
Krishna’s departure from Vrinda'van for Mathura, whither he was nttrupted, . 
with his supposed father Nanda, by a special invitation from Kans^ his uncle, 
with a view to his destruction, at a sacrifice offered to Siva. The result of this, 
visit is the death of Kansu, as described in other Puranas ; but there is no 
detail of the previous wrestling, which occurs in the BftagavaU On taking final 
leave of his foster-father Nanda, Krishna favours him with a code of regula- 
tions for his moral and religious conduct : he is not to look at a single star, nor 
the setting sun or moon ; not to keep company with the wicked, nor to injure 
or insult Brahmans, cows, and Vaishnavas ; not to delay payment of the due 
fees to the priest who officiates at a ceremony ; not to eat ffesh or fish ; not to 
vilify Sivn, Durgh, or Ganapati ; and on no account to omit every possible 
demonstration of his love for Uari. These injunctions extend to a great 
length, and are all of as little importance as the above. There are some 
curious denunciations, however, against acts which are lawful in the institutes 
of Menu ; and no distinction is here made between a Brahman who follows the 
profession of arms and one who marries a woman of the Sudra caste. There 
is also a singular leaning shown to the Saiva faith, and the man, who forms a 
single Siva-linga of clay, is said to reside in heaven for one hundred kalpas. 
The following scale is given of Krishna’s affections : ” Of all tribes the Brahman 
is most esteemed by me, Lakshmi is still more beloved than a Brahman, Radha 
is dearer to me than Lakshmi, a faithful worshipper is dearer than Radha, and 
Baukara is the best beloved of all.” The instructions to Nanda comprise also 
a dissertation upon dreams, upon knowledge of the divine nature, and on the ‘ 
duties of the different castes and orders of the Hindus, on the duties of 
women, and the ex|)iation of offences. This division of the work extends from 
the seventy-fifth to the eighty fifth chapter. 

A legend of the birth of Vrinda, the daughter of Kedura, next follows: fi'om 
her, Vrindavan, or as usually termed Bindraban, derives its appellation, she 
being identified with Radha in her birth at that place. This chapter is followed 
by several others of a very miscellaneous character, in which Brahmfi, Siva, and 
the Munis eulogise Krishna’s pow'cr. The next sections are occupied with the 
mission of Uddhava from Krishna to Gokula, to bear intelligence of the latter 
to his parents and his mistresses ; and we have then a short detail of the usual 
Pauranik chronology Uddhava returns to Krishna, and we have then a narra- 
tive of Krishna’s being invested with the thread of his tribe ; he then prose- 
cutes his studies under Sandipani Muni, and at their close relinquishes the 
garb of a cowherd for the robes of a king, presenting to his guru four lacs of 
diamonds, an equal number of other sorts of gems, five lacs of pearls, a neck- 
lace worn by Durga, dresses worth all the treasures of the world, and ten crorcs 
of suvarnks, or certain measures of gold : — puerile exaggerations, which, 
AsiaUour, N.S VoL. 12. No. 4H. 2 H 
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although not unknown to the other Puriinas, are most lavishly multiplied in 
the work under review. 

Although assuming a royal character, this work describes Krishna as resign- 
ing the supremacy to Ugrasena, and directing Dwaraku to be built for him by 
the divine architect Viswasena — a wide departure from the account every where 
else given of the circumstances under which Dworaka became the capital of 
Krishna. He having been driven from Mathura by Jarasandha, the father-in- 
law of Kansa, whom Krishna had deposed and slain, Krishna and his tribe, on 
their expulsion from Mathura, fled to the west coast of the peninsula, and there 
founded a new city. No notice whatever is taken of these revolutions in this 
work, although they are told at some length in the Mahahharatt Vishnu Purana, 
and Bhagavat. In a subsequent chapter, indeed, this Purana refers to the 
same events, although it does not particularise them ; and Rukmi, the brother 
of Rukmini, reproaches Krishna with having fled to Dwaraka through fear of 
Jarasandha. 

Krishna^s marriage with Rukmini is next narrated, but he does not carry her 
off, as in other authorities. Her brother opposes his entrance into the city, 
but is defeated by Daladeva, and then Krishna enters, and is duly married to 
the princess in her father’s presence. Every where else, he runs away with 
her before the marriage, and Baladeva checks the pursuit. 

« In the next chapters, a conversation between Rudha and Yasodit expounds 
the purport of eleven names of Krishna, and these arc succeeded by an account 
of the birth of Rukmini’s son Pradyumna, his being carried ofl‘by a demon, and 
his recover}’, the birth of other sons of Krishna, and marriage of the sage Dur- 
v&sas to a daughter of Ugrasena. Krishna's share in the war of the Maha~ 
bharat is very briefly despatched, except a long hymn to him by Sisupala, whom 
he slew. The intrigue of Aniruddha, Krishna’s grandson, with Usha, the 
daughter of Yana, is narrated at some length, in the usual style, and the 
unsuccessful contest waged by that prince against Krishna is protracted by the 
episodical insertion of a variety of stale legends to a disproportionate extent ; 
these stories arc related alternately by Aniruddha and Vann, as they stand 
prepared to engage in single combat for the purpose of proclaiming the respec- 
tive might of Krishna and Siva, Yana being devoted to the worship of the 
latter divinity. Siva, however, after vainly attempting to dissuade him from 
the conflict, is obliged to witness his votary’s defeat, with that of Skanda and 
Bhadrakali, who had gone to his succour; and Yana, becoming sensible of 
Krishna’s supremaey, consents to his daughter’s union with Aniruddha. 

The next chapters relate to the origin of the Bindiisara Tirtha, from the 
tears of Krishna ; the reason why it is sinful to look at the moon on the fourth 
day of Bhudra, and Sutrajit’s obtaining that gem, whose presence in a country 
insures its fertility. The adoration of Ganesa by Rudha, in the presence of 
the assembled deities, is the subject of the 122d and 12:{d chapters, and, as 
acknowledged in the text, is one rarely treated of in other Purdnas. Ganesa, 
not to be outdone, eulogises Radhu in his turn, and is followed by Brahma and 
Ananta. The worship of Ganesa by Rudha marked the termination of the 
curse which had sentenced her to a mortal existence ; and she was then res- 
tored to her celestial nature, in which Durgh is made to declare that there is 
no difference between Radha and herself, and whoever speaks in a depreciating 
manner of either, is equally punished in hell. 

Krishna, having also offered worship to Ganesa, returns to Dwaraka, and 
resumes his lessons to Nanda and his family ; he also prophesies the depravity 
of the world in the succeeding or Kali age, in which men will abstain from 
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venerating S4lBgr&m stones and Tulasi plants, and attach themselves assiduously 
to the service of Mlechhas, barbarians, and outcasts, who, it is said also, shall 
become the rulers of the country : — expressions indicative of the prevalence of 
the Mohammedan authority, when the Puratta was compiled. ^ 

Radha after this returns to Goloka, with all the Gopas and Gopis of divine 
origin, Krishna creating others to supply their place at Vrindkvan The cir> 
cumstances of Krishna's death, by a wound from a hunter, the destruction of 
his tribe, and the submersion of Dwarakh by the sea, are next alluded to, in 
so brief and obscure a manner that, without a previous knowledge of what ia 
intended, the notice would be quite unintelligible ; and these events are lost 
sight of amidst the much more detailed addresses of the gods and goddesses, 
the ocean, the rivers, and particularly the Ganges, in which the sufferings of 
the earth, in consequence of Krishna's departure, are most pathetically lament- 
ed. After Krishna's death, the form that proceeded from his person went to 
the Sweta Bv^'ipa, where it became two : one-balf was Narayana, the lord of 
Vaikuntha; the other was Krishna, the deity of Goloka, the supreme indescri- 
bable source of all, who ascended to his original scat, and was reunited to 
Radha. 

The Purana properly closes here, at the end of the 128th chapter; but 
Nareda, who has been its auditor, now hears from the narrator Narayana, that 
he, Niireda, was in his former life a Gandharva, the husband of fifty wives, 
one of whom is reborn as well as himself, end by the boon of Siva is to be 
once more his bride. Nareda submits rather reluctantly, and shortly after his 
inarringe with the daughter of Sriiijaya, who is declared to be one with Maya, 
run away from his wife to perform penance, through which be is united with 
Hari. 

A supplementary chapter, the 130th, follows, in which Suta, the ordinary 
narrator or recapitiilator of the Puranax, relates two legends, explaining the 
birth of fire from Brahma, and of gold from fire. Chapter 131 is a short 
index to the Puranas, The last chapter, 132, enumerates the different Purdnas 
and Upapurdnasj the five works called Panihardtra, and the five Sanhttut, or 
compendia of the Vaishnava faith It is also remarkable for its definition of 
the Mahdbhdrat and the Sdmdyana; the formerof which it terms a/ri^dra, or 
history, and the latter a Kdvya^ or poem : the work terminates with a eulogium 
on itself ; the attentively hearing of one quarter of a verse of which is equal in 
merit to the gift of the heaven of Krishna. 

The preceding sketch of the contents and character of this work will proba- 
bly have furnished sufficient evidence of ils modern origin. It is clearly subse- 
quent to the great body of Hindu literature, not only by the enumeration just 
noticed, but by reference to the several philosophical systems, the Terka, 
Vaislieshika, Sankhya, Patanjala, Memunsa, and Vedanta, which occurs in a 
preceding passage. Its being the latest of the Purdnas is also apparent from 
its own avowal of its being intended to clear up the discrepancies observable 
in those works, and by the frequent assertion that the legends it gives, particu- 
larly those respecting Ganesa, are not to be met with in the other Purdnas. 
That it was compiled subsequent to the Mohammedan invasion, is very proba- 
ble, from the allusions it contains to the supremacy of MIechha rulers ; and 
the particular branch of the Hindu system which it advocates, renders it likely 
to have emanated from a sect which there is reason to imagine originated, about 
four centuries ago, with Vallabhacharyaand the Gosains of Gokula.* 

* From ihc Jwmal o/ tint itiwtu' Snu ty, 
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MB. BOYLE ON THE NATUBAL HISTOBY OF THE HIMALAYA.* 

A FEW years since, the botany of British India was almost unknown, 
except so far as it can be said to have been illustrated by the costly but un- 
scientific publications of the Dutch. But with the prosperity of the East- 
Tndia Company advanced the labours and discoveries of the botanists in its 
service. The “ Plants of the Coast of Coromandel '' of the late Dr. Rox- 
burgh threw much light upon the vegetation of continental India; the labo- 
rious researches of Dr. Hamilton contributed a mass of materials relating 
to Nipal and the northern provinces to a few English botanists, and finally 
the additions made by many others, especially by Dr. Wallich, from time 
to t^e, by permission of the Court of Directors, continued to shew how 
inexhaustible arc the vegetable riches of India. At length, the immense 
distributions of dried specimens made by the last-mentioned botanist, and 
the splendid work which may be said to have given rise to them, so much 
increased our knowledge of the vegetation of all parts of the British domi- 
nions in India, that the Flora of our eastern possessions is probably now as 
W'ell known as that of any other part of the world out of Europe. 

But while the illustration of the plants of India has thus been advancing 
with rapid strides, no attempt, unfortunately, has been made to shew, in a 
connected manner, tlie rclnlion which the difibrent forms of vegetation bear 
to climate and soil, or how far the laws which are found to govern the deve- 
lopment of plants in other parts of the world are confirmed or the contrary 
by what occurs in Asia. Neither have we to this moment any clear ex- 
planation of the limits of the different zones of vegetation, w hich charac- 
terize the numerous well-defined districts that intervene between the peaks 
of ihc Himalaya and the jungles of Ceylon. 

Connected as this subject is with such interesting and highly important 
considerations as the probability of introducing w'lth advantage the valuable 
plants of other countries into India, or of transferring thence, eitlier to the 
mother countiy or to our di.spersed colonics, what is peculiar to her soil,— 
to say nothing of the necessity of filling up so material a chasm in science 
as must exist so long as the physical geography of India remained behind 
that of other tropical countries, — such a M'oi k as that now before us is of 
infinite value and importance. It must be a gratification to scientific men 
to find that the undertaking has fallen into such able hands as those of Mr. 
Roylc, whose accurate and comprehensive knowledge of tliis department of 
.science he lias sufficieiill) demonstrated by his contributions to it whilst in 
India, but who has accumulated a vast abundance of rich materials A 
skilful naturali.st, a good geologist, and a careful and scientific meteorolo- 
gical obsencr, obliged by his medical duties to pay close attention to the 
phenomena attendant upon diversities of climate, and placed ofiiciBlly at the 
head of 0 great botanical establishment, in the heart of one of the most 
interesting districts of the north of India,— with Cashmere, as it were, 

♦ IHuRtrationb of the Botany anil other lirancliM of Natural Htatory of the Himalayan Mountain!, 
and of the Flora of C ashmere. By John Fojinisfi Rovlk. F.L.fi., 6tc., of the Honourable East-lndia 
Company’s Medical EstaWiahmciit. Parti. 4to. Ptrbury, Allen and Co. 
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on the right hand and Tibet on his left, the snowy pinnacles of tlie Hima- 
laya at his back, and before him the boundless plains and rivers of India, — 
it is scarcely possible to conceive that a person could command circum- 
stances more favourable or a position better adapted for his purpose. 

The plan of Mr. Royle’s great work is fourfold ; first, to shew the geo- 
logical structure of suoh districts as he had personal means of examining ; 
secondly, to illustrate the atmospheric phenomena which prevail in the various 
climates of northern India, and to show how far these are capable of ex- 
plaining apparent exceptions to the general laws of botanical geography ; 
thirdly, to point out what plants and animals are most characteristic of the 
plains, the lower hills, the mountain-vallies, and the most elevated ridges of 
the Indian Alps, contrasting them with what occurs in other countries, in 
similar latitudes ; and lastly, to describe such of the more remarkable new 
or useful plants as he had the good fortune to discover : it is to the latter 
part of the work that the coloured plates by which it is accompanied prin- 
cipally relate. 

For the views taken by Mr. Royle of suoh of these topics as he has 
touched upon in this his first number, we must refer to the work itself. 
The following extractsVill illustrate his style and manner of treating his sub- 
ject. 

Mr. Royle remarks that, ** to shew the effects of protection and cul- 
ture, Xanthochymits dulcis may be adduced os a remarkable instance. 
This tree, \\ hich is found only in the southern parts of India, and which 
would not live in the more exposed climate of Saliarunpore, exists as a 
large tree in the garden of the king of Delhi ; but here, surrounded by the 
numerous buildings m ithin the lofty palace-wull, in the midst of almost a 
forc'.t of trees, with perpetual irrigation from a branch of the canal wliich 
flows through the garden, an artificial cliiunle is produced, winch enables a 
plant so sensitive of cold as one of the Guitiferwy to flourish in the open 
air at Delhi, where it is highly prized, and reported to have milk throw'n ■ 
over its root^, as well as its fruit protected from plunder by a guard of 
soldiers.” 

ISpcaking of the singular nature of (he climate of some of the more 
elevated parts of Kunaw'ur, w'e are told tliai, at the commencement of win- 
ter in those regions, the sun’s rays dart with such fierceness through the 
rarified air, as to produce a feeling of scorching in the midst of almost un- 
bearable cold. “ At Rangreck, elevated J 2,600 feet, the tlicrmomctcr fell 
to 0° during the night, and rose at 1 1 iu the forenoon only to 20° ; and yet 
the greatest inconvenience was experienced, as well from the dazzling reflec- 
tion from tlic snow as from Uie great power of the sun's rays, the latter 
made more sensible by the sharp chill of the air, which was never heated 
beyond 26°. Towards evening, a sudden gust of piercingly cold wind des- 
troyed several of their followers; the breath of the travellers congealed upon 
their beards and their clothes grew stiff on their backs.” And yet in such 
a climate as this are not only fields of beans and of other pulse, but poplar 
trees measuring twelve feet in girth, and orchards of apricots : a most sin- 
gular fact, if compared with the kind of vegetation found at a similar clc- 
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vation in the New World. Birch trees at 14,000 feet, orchards of apri- 
cots beyond ] 0,000 feet, and large poplars at 13,«500 feet, must give the 
mountains of India a singularly rich appearance, when compared with those 
of America ; for Humboldt states that on Chimborazo, 2^^ south of the 
line, even grasses disappear at 13,325 feet of elevation; while on Popo- 
cayan, 19* 20^ N. lat., oaks do not reach much above 10,000 feet, and 
even tlie hardy alder bush is lost between 11,000 and 12,000 feet. 

Such are some of the facts Mr. Royle notices; and we might fill our 
pages with similar extracts, for the work is a rich mine of information re- 
lating to every branch of inquiry to which the sciences it embraces are sus- 
ceptible of being applied. The plates are executed by tlie same artists as 
were ^engaged in Dr. Wallich’s extensive work, and are fully equal totliem 
in execution. 

We heartily concur in the sentiment expressed in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society y announcing the approaching publication of this work : 

we trust that it will meet with a full portion of the public patronage, with- 
out which it W'ould be ruinous to attempt the publication.*’ 


TRANSLATION FROM HAFIZ. 


GiirzrL IV 
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Sek, the clan’ll is up, 
Bright with roseate veil 
Fill the tnorning-cup, 
Fill, its beams to hail. 


O’er the tulip’s clict'k 
Pearly dew-drops roll ; 
Pass the wine-cup, quick, 
Comrades of my soul ' 

Lo, a gale divine 

Bieathes o'er every flower ; 
Drink the purest wine, 

Puic as nature’s hour. 


In I he bower, tlie rose 
Spreads her emerald throne; 
Give me wine, that flows 
Bright as ruby-stone. 

Hold they still the feast? 

Night IS waxing late; 

Open for each guest, 

Keeper of the gale ' 

Can the banquet’s pow’er 
Coming day retard ? 
btraiige, at such an hour. 

Thus thy door is barred ' 
Drink witiiout delay. 

Thou that dreain’st of love ; 
riiou of wisdom’s way 
Ufler prayer above. 

Or from Peri-glow 
Of tliy loved-one’s lip, 
Diou, like Ilaflz, go, 

Ncctaied kisses sip. 
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ROMANCES FROM REAL LIFE. 

No. II.— Thr Votaqe. 

Amongst the new arrivals in Calcutta of May 182—, the two Misses Osbal- 
distone shone conspicuous. No beauties, for a long period, had produced so 
great a sensation, or were so universally the objects of admiration. A more 
than usual proportion of buggies were seen coursing along the broad and 
narrow avenues of Chowringhee, occupied by diligent and industrious youths, 
who pursued their daily vocation in carrying news from house to house, in 
spile of the thermometer, which rose to 120° in the shade. Few ladies could 
pay morning-visits in such a season ; consequently, but for the philanthropic 
exertions of the male population, the fair portion of the community would 
have remained in lamentable ignorance of divers very interesting particulars 
relative to the beautiful sisters. From one observant lounger they learned 
that the lace upon Miss 08baldistone*s pocket-handkerchief was much 
finer than any that could be obtained from Madame La Place ; and from 
another, that Miss Lillian’s slippers were of Chinese satin, a fact which lowered 
her in the estimation of the reporter, who entertained a sovereign contempt 
for Asiatic manufactures. In the persona, air, and manners of the new 
arrivals, it seemed difficult to find a fault; Mr. Broderip, the most fastidious 
of critics, who had seen nothing to admire since the departure of the beautiful 
Mrs. Grandison, who had been a belle in the reign of Laily Hastings, was in 
raptures So much sweetness, so much fashion, such elegance, grace and 
majesty had never been united before. Even Colonel Tilt could object to 
nothing except the brilliant bloom of their roses. He was a worshipper of 
pale beauties ; the slightest tint on the check savoured too much of health 
and vulgarity to please an adorer of marble and alabaster. He had quitted 
England in disgust at the rosy-faced damsels and cherry-cheeked children 
who greeted him upon the highways he traversed from Falmouth to London. 
He shipped himself off to the Continent, where people were paler, and returned 
to India before his furlough was out, to regale his eyes with the sickly blondes 
of the Bengal presidency. Some thought Miss Osbaldistone rather insipid, 
and Miss Lillian rather reserved. I secretly subscribed to the opinion enter- 
tained of the elder sister, who, as far as I could judge from the very slight 
acquaintance I could boast with a lady surrounded by so many admirers, con- 
fined herself entirely to common places in the few remarks she condescended 
to utter Lillian appeared to be much more intellectual; her countenance 
beamed with expression, and the reserve or timidity, complained of by those 
who knew her more intimately, seemed to me to be caused by a depression of 
spirits, for which I was at no lo.ss to account. 

Old Osbaldistone, the papa, had, during a long career in India, justly earned 
the title of Buhadoor, a soubriquet bestowed upon him by the luckless subal- 
terns, who had been thrown upon his hospitality, and whom it was his pleasure 
to treat like the dust under his feet. With very few of those mental qualifi- 
cations, so essential in a civilian aspiring to situations of high trust, by dint of 
luck, a certain portion of worldly wisdom, and the discernment of the govern- 
ment, who had given him appointments which, though lucrative, did not 
require first-rate talents, he had advanced to a high place on the list of senior 
merchants, without disgracing himself farther than by a suspicion that he was 
not altogether inaccessible to bribery. His bitterest enemies, and he had 
made manyi could not bring forward the slightest proof to support their inuen- 
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does; nevertheless the opinion daily gained ground, .^hat the lac upon lac, 
lodg^ in the hands of Messrs. Thiatlethwaite, Md^dervall^', and Co. had 
not been entirely accumulated by legitimate meaifffd "The young ladies, his 
daughters, who had been sent to England for their education at a very early 
age, were the offspring of his first marriage. The lady, unhappily compelled 
to link her fate with a man who tyrannized brutally over the meek and the 
helpless, died in the course of a few years, it is said, of a broken heart. 

He next united himself to a person of a more congenial spirit. My unprac- 
tised pen can scarcely do justice to the extraordinary disagreeabilities of Mrs. 
Osbaldistone the second. Proud of her European descent, she was neverthe- 
less anxiously desirous to conceal the obscurity of her origin. Who and what 
her parents were never could be satisfactorily ascertained, though the belief 
that her father had arrived in India in the capacity of a private soldier was 
fully borne out by the humble education, which it was very evident had been 
bestowed upon his daughter. After the decease of this almost nameless per- 
sonage,— for, in order to baffle inquiiy, the lady adopted the corruptions of the 
natives, and called herself Miss Secldon, — the mother married again, and was 
fortunate in obtaining a Portuguese shopkeeper for a husband. In the domi. 
cile of her step-father. Miss Seeldon acquired more llindoostanee than Eng- 
lish, and while perfectly ignorant of European habits, refinements, and ideas, 

■ imbibed a thorough contempt for the native and half-caste population, with 
whom she had associated from her earliest infancy. Her marriage with a con- 
ductor of ordnance paved the way to a greater elevation ; the poor man did 
not live very long, and at some up-country station the disconsolate widow 
attracted the notice of a captain of infantry, who.se devotion to all sorts of 
fiery liquids gave his Juniors in tlie regiment a well-grounded hope of promo- 
tion. Weeds were exchanged for bridal robes ere the first gloss of the sable 
garments had faded. Mrs. Cradock, with prudent forethought, laid her 
mourning robes carefully aside in tin (for nothing spoils so soon ns black in 
India), and when Capt. Cradock, unable to await a fresh supply of brandy from 
Cawnpore, betook himself to the deleterious spirits of the country, and wa.s 
in consequence carried to the grave ” to the sincere regret of his brother 
officers,** the weeping widow was enabled to assume the “ outward trappings 
and the suits of woe," without the aid of box~tuaUah* or dirzees. As the 
relict of Captain Cradock, she was entitled to mix in the best society, and she 
did not fail to exert her privilege. A return to the land of her birth, at this 
period of her existence, never entered her thoughts; she had left it too early 
to retain the slightest recollection of its green fields and cool breezes, and she 
had no connexions in England to do her credit. India was a country of fairer 
promise, and accordingly there she determined to remain until the secret wish 
of every ambitious female heart — a wish that she had never dared encourage 
before— that of becoming the wife of a civilian of rank, had been accomplished. 

Every body in India is known by report, and Mrs. Cradock, fully acquainted 
with the temper, disposition, and peculiarities of Mr. Osbaldistone, determined 
upon assailing the proudest and most pompous man in the Company's terri. 
tones. The project seemed a bold one ; the spirit which could resolve to 
attempt it was not to be foiled by any ordinary rebuff, and, accordingly, the 
lady armed herself with powers of endurance, trusting that patience, perseve- 
rance, and unremitting as.siduity would at length carry her point. 

The first step in this as in many other achievements formed the grand diffi- 
culty. Mr. Osbaldistone never spoke to nor looked at any female of inferior 
rank. At one party, Mrs. Cradock had been wrecked in consequence of the 
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buliadoor*8 resolute ^fus^l to hand her down to dinner ; a mortification of no 
slight nature, since, in consequence of the death of her late husband, and the 
freshness of the recoH^ilon of the Conductor, the position whie;h she held in 
a circle, where she wea rather tolerated than welcomed, seemed somewhat 
doubtful. The insult was never forgotten nor forgiven, but it did not damp 
the lady*B purpose ; she contrived to be donicsticatcd in the same house in 
which Mr. Osbaldistone was expected on a visit, and as, fortunately for her de- 
signs, he was a great epicure, by the manufacture of sundry savoury stews, and 
jams, and jellies, which he acknowledged to be superior to those imported 
from Hoffman, she compelled him to treat her with civility. Nothing expands 
the heart so much as good eating. Mr. Osbaldistonc's rugged countenance 
assumed a bland aspect as he luxuriated over the generous fare prepared for 
him by the dainty hands of Mrs. Cradock. The lady had no tie to any parti- 
cular spot ; wheresoever the person whom she desired to take in the toils 
transported himself, she managed to follow. By quiet and constant attentions, 
she rendered herself essential to his comfort, and though frequently driven to 
the brink of despair by the hints she received that she was losing time, she 
prevailed at last, and, to the astonishment of nil who knew them, and in the 
teeth of every prediction, the acquaintance of both parties were invited to the 
wedding. 

There was nothing surprising in the ascendance which Mrs. Osbaldistone 
acquired over her husband ; she secured her empire by slow but certain degrees, 
and by shewing at proper opportunities that her temper was of too diabolical a 
nature to be roused with impunity, she rendered herself an object of whole- 
some fear. Cowed by his wife, and submissive to her slightest behests, he was 
more tyrannical and insolent than ever where he dared to shew his authority ; 
and having been ma<le thoroughly ocquainted with the meanness, cowardice, 
and cruelty of his disposition, I imputed the downcast eye and pensive silence 
of the beautiful Lillian to the terror with which her father bad inspired her 
Mrs. Osbaldistone, a Gorgon in appearance, who, not at all of opinion that there 
was any farther necessity to disguise the natural bias of her mind, now that she 
had gained the grand end and aim of her long practised dissimulation, .shewed 
herself in her true character, and justified the reports of those who asserted 
that the luckless Conductor had died of a broken heart. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Osbaldistone I was an object of peculiar dislike ; to the 
former I had never paid homage when in command of a small fortress in Bun- 
detkund, where he figured off as a sort of political agent, affecting as much state 
as Scindiah himself. A friend of poorCiadotJf, in an unguarded moment, I had 
made him acquainted with some anecdotes of the Conductor’s widow, which I 
foolishly hoped would have prevented him from contracting a marriage promising 
so much discomfort and so little respectability ; but he was too strongly infa- 
tuated to heed the warning, and so indiscreet as to express his regret (upon the 
first quarrel which took place after the wedding) that he had not been guided 
by my advice. Of course, I hod no chance of a gracious reception from either, 
when they came down to Calcutta to meet the Misses Osbaldistone, who had 
been placed under the protection of a friend returning to India. The party 
were established at the house of Mr. Sutton, the head partner of the firm 
which retained the name of Thistletwhaite, McKiddervally, and Co., at Garden 
Reach. I happened to be in great favour, in consequence of having lately, by 
the assistance of my relenting uncle, taken myself out of the debtor side of 
their books; and therefore, notwithstanding the frowning visage of the papa, 
and the vinegar aspect of mama, I paid daily morning visits at the mansion, 
AsiaUourn. N.S.VoL.ri.No.dS. 2 I 
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and WM frequently invited to dinner. How I escaped falling in love with 
Lillian 1 cannot tell, for she interested me exceedingly, and there would have 
been nothing more gratifying to me than to have gained her in despite of the 
malicious step-mother ; but, perhaps in consequence of the absence of bH 
encouragement, I remained at a respectful distance, and contented myself with 
speculating upon the probabilities of her forming a love match. 

Mr. Broderip, after an unusually short period of courtship, made a formal 
offer of his hand to Miss Osbaldistone, and was accepted without scruple or 
repugnance. Great was the outcry raised upon the occasion by the disappointed 
youth of Calcutta. On the first evening on which, according to established 
custom, the betrothed bride was seen seated by the happy lover's side in a new 
barouche launched for the purpose, the effect was tremendous. The whole of 
the assembled equestrians galloped hither and thither, communicating the fatal 
intelligence to each other ; none endured the sight in silence, but, on the first 
glimpse burst out into a paroxysm, and flew off open-mouthed to spread the 
news. The doom had been pronounced; the afiair settled; there was no 
longer any hope, and straightway the sighted party began to vent their malice 
upon the bridcgroom-elect. Verging upon forty, he was of course called old 
by liis juvenile rivals, writers still in college, ensigns in reality, and ensigns in 
perspective. As Broderip looked round cxultingly at the spectators, or, lean- 
ing ovqj^he shoulder of his fair companion, whispered tender nothings in her 
ear, she enduring the scene with an air of languid indifference, the murmurs of 
the envious crowd burst forth. All, with one accord, employed themselves in 
pulling the favoured rival to pieces. A new edition of every scandalous tale 
against him was got up with emendations and improvements. The shocking 
affair with Mrs. Grandison dwelled upon every body's lips ; a darker whisper 
circulated of the abduction of a native girl, and the murder of her brother ; 
then there were stories of pilots' wives and pilots' daughters in abundance ; in 
short, if entire credit could be given to these ebullitions of virtuous indigna- 
tion, Don Giovanni himself must yield the palm of wickedness to Mr. Broderip. 
Some of the willow-wearing admirers gave tlicmsclvcs up to despair, feeding 
their anguish with fond enumerations of the charm.s, graces, and excellencies 
of the lovely creature lost to them for ever ; the fair victim barbarously sacri- 
ficed on the altar of the grim deity of wealth ! Others, perchance wirer, dis- 
covered blemishes where all had lately been perfection, consoling themselves 
with the newly-acquired conviction that Miss Osbaldistone was nothing more 
than a pretty affected automaton, such os the joint efforts of the toy-maker 
and the milliner might produce in the present advanced state of mechanical 
art. They had long been wearied with the eternal smile which rewarded every 
effort to please, and asserted as a fact that she would not take the trouble to 
distinguish a member of council from the statue of his grandfather, placed in 
the hall of his house : both were pale figures in white, and she curtseyed grace- 
fully to the marble effigy, and swam by without noticing his perplexed and dis- 
comfited descendant. The carriage which conveyed the more attractive Lillian 
along the crowded strand drew greater multitudes than ever ; she became the 
object of universal idolatry, and no one who gazed upon her intellectual 
countenance could fora moment imagine that the calm listlessness, with which 
she received the florid gallantries offered on all sides, proceeded from insensibi- 
lity. 

Although it was not the gay season at Calcutta, the arrival of the Misses 
Osbaldistone had given a new impulse to society ; there were hhurra khanat at 
the mansions of rich officials of the old school, and before the decision in 
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favour of Mr. Broderip had been made public, the bachelorhood of the prcai- 
dency had agreed to give a ball. Money bad been tubacribed, and invitations 
sent ; there was no retracting, and though it would afford a h^^ed rival the 
triumph of exhibiting his success, the case was without remedy. The 
assembly took place at the Town-Hall, and of course all the beauty, rank, 
fashion, &c. were present. It was no doubt a delightful evening to Mr. 
Broderip ; for, when he was not dancing with bis fair fiancee^ he was prome- 
nading with her round the room, or sitting by her side upon a sofa. He talked 
incessantly ; she made no reply, but moved with infinite grace. It would take 
a long time to exhaust the stream of the lovers’ small-talk ; it had however its 
limits, and those who were best acqiimnted with him amused themselves by 
anticipating his surprise when lie found that he had married a woman who was 
silent, not because she liked to listen to him, but because she had nothing to 
say. The few who could dance, walk, and talk with liillian were happy. 1 
did not make one of the fortunate number, but contented myself with a place 
in the back-ground, in one of those side aisles, which would render an Indian 
ball-room so easily convertible into a church. 

While employing myself in idle speculations upon the gay groupes assembled 
near me, I was particularly struck with a young man, in a cavalry uniform, 
who leaned in a melancholy attitude against a pillar. Wherever Lillian moved, 
the eyes of the pensive officer followed. I could not perceive tbatp^e was 
aware of the silent homage of this timid admirer, but still more depressed than 
ever, the brilliant and novel scene liad scarcely power to arouse her to anima- 
tion. The miseries which she endured at home were of too keen a nature to be 
banished by lively strains or glittering sights. Mrs. Osbaldistone’s good humour 
had been ebbing fast for some time ; the cordial and inveterate dislike which 
she entertained towards Lillian was too thinly veiled not to be apparent to 
every observant eye, but the mean spite and the coarse vulgarity of her step- 
mother were not so painful to an affectionate heart, as the low estimate which 
it was compelled to make of a parent, whom the poor girl had hoped to love 
and reverence with all the warmth of a generous nature. My own sympathy 
for an elegant and amiable young woman, taken from the companions of her 
youth, and awakened from the dreams which she indulged of the happiness 
awaiting her in her restoration to a father’s arms, rendered the visible devotion 
of the young officer more interesting than it would otherwise have been. Look- 
ing more intently at him, his name occurred to my mind ; I recollected that he 
had been a passenger in the ship which had brought the Osbaldistoncs out, and 
the state of his feelings was instantly accoi nted for. 

It is not usually the custom, in Bengal, for persons giving an entertainment 
to pay the slightest attention to the numerous guests undistinguished by any 
particular title to their courtesy who may be included in their invitations. 
Lieutenant Percival, who belonged to a King’s regiment, and who, never having 
been in India before, was totally unacquainted with our modes and manners, 
enjoyed the full benefit of the neglect which we bestow upon strangers. He 
was allowed to pursue his contemplations uninterruptedly, until, suddenly 
seized with a desire to do the honours of the ball-room to a person who seemed 
to be overlooked and unnoticed by the rest of my colleagues, I approached, 
and commenced a conversation by making a few observations on the pale 
beauties swimming round in the promenade. If he felt annoyed at my breaking 
in upon his reverie, he was too well-bred to evince it, and we were soon upon 
terms approaching to the confidential. He made little secret of his admiration 
of the younger Miss Osbaldistone, with whom, strange to say, in consequence 
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of the vigilance of lier duenna, and her own timidity, he had never exchanged 
a single word. He had heard her, however, converse with those with whom 
she was allowed to speak, and had been charmed with the sentiments which 
she expressed, and the unaffected grace of her manner. It was evident that 
he was for gone in the tender passion, and as, though I am very likely to follow 
the example of my worthy uncle, and cling to a state of celibacy, I am a great 
adv^ate for love and marriage, my new acquaintance arose in my estimation 
by the manly avowal of his feelings towards the fair Lillian. 

He applied to me for information concerning the numerous danglers who, 
sanctioned by the reigning powers, did their best to make themselves agreeable 
to the young lady. The redoubtable Colonel Tilt made one of the groupe, 
which was principally composed of men of rank in the service, who, upon the 
strength of their appointments, were privileged to gather round the new 
arrivals, and who, when their admiration reached to the point of matrimon}', 
like Mr. Broderip, lost no time in securing the fair one's hand. Lillian was 
not as yet the undisputed prize of any of her adorers, but as the beautiful 
flush, which had suflused her cheek upon her first landing, was subsiding very 
fast, there seemed to be every chance that she would be honoured with a pro- 
posal from Colonel Tilt, who, next to her father, enjoyed the reputation of 
being tlie most odious person in the presidency. 

« Mrs. Sutton, who had alw ays been very confidential in her communications 
to me, had put me into fiossession of the whole of the domestic policy of the 
Osbaldistones. It remains to be mentioned that the present Mrs. Osbaldistone 
was the happy mother of two daughters, one by her first husband, and one 
by her last and more illustrious marriage ; the eldest had been sent to England 
for education immediately after she had secured the appropriation of the funds 
derived from a large income, and the youngest was now of an age in which 
the change to a colder climate was desirable. Maternal affection formed the 
only redeeming point in Mrs. Osbaldistone's character ; she could not bear the 
idea of a separation from her children, and every thought was now bent upon 
a return to Europe, a theatre in which she hoped to perrorm the part of an 
Indian princess Mr. Osbaldistone acquiesced ; he aspired to a place in the 
Direction, and had become disgusted with India in consequence of being kept 
out of the Council ; for, perfectly unaware of his own deficiencies, he looked 
upon himself as an ill-used man in being denied a sliare in the local govern- 
ment. The marriage of the two elder daughters was essential to the accom- 
plishment of the plan ; for though Lillian could be left with the Brodcrips, 
yet as they talked of visiting England' in a year or two, should she not be dis- 
posed of in the interim, she might bo returned upon their hands. Mrs. Osbal- 
distonc knew enough of England, by report, to be aware that young ladies re- 
quire something more than beauty for their portion, and she determined that 
her own offspring should be the heirc.sses of iicr husband's wealth, to the 
entire exclusion of her stcp-daughtcrs, who must make prudent matches to 
secure a provision for their widowhood. There seemed to be no hope of es- 
cape for poor Lillian, should Colonel Tilt make her an offer, and I consi- 
dered myself bound by all the obligations of chivalry to give Percival an op- 
portunity of pleading his cause, and thus afford the lovely victim the option 
of flying into the arms of a more deserving person. 

Chance favoured my design ; the announcement of supper came rather un- 
expectedly ; Colonel Tilt,^^ho had been dancing with Lillian, left her for an 
instant to the care of M^. Broderip, who, the moment that he saw a move 
towards the staircase, was in an agony to be the escort of his beloved ; he, 
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therefore, readily made over his (air ehvge to my care, and immediately intro- 
ducing her to Percival, whom she recognized with a gracious smile, we flanked 
her on each side, and prudently delaying our descent, established ourselves 
in an obscure corner beyond view of the great people who had congregated 
at the upper tables. Fortunately for Lillian, one of her partners came to 
claim her at the breaking up of the supper, consequently, upon her return to 
the ball-room, she appeared in proper company, and was not suspecCdd of 
having sat for an hour, at least, listening to the converfation of a King’s and 
a Company’s subaltern. Percival made the most of his time, and I was certain 
that his intelligent companion would contrast his powers of pleasing, with the 
heavy, dull, common-places, she was accustomed to hear from the clique drawn 
together by her father. 

Privileged to make his bow, and careful not to approach when Lillian was 
under the surveillance of Argus eyes, Percival lost no opportunity of improv- 
ing the acquaintance so happily began. But the time of his departure from 
Calcutta was at hand; Mr. Brodcrip’s marriage with the elder Miss Osbaldis- 
totic had taken place, and as I, having succeeded to a staff-appointment at a 
period in which there happened to be no charmer with whom I wished to share 
it, was going by water to Cawnpore, the Osbaldistones, the Broderips, and 
ourselves, for by this time we had become chums, would be all upon the 
river together. Wc could derive no very high degree of consolation from this 
circumstance, as neither boasted much intimacy with Broderip, the only per- 
son who could have assisted our views. Our humble budgerow would proba- 
bly never come within hail of the splcndcd flotilla, which consisted of three 
pinnaces, Colonel Tilt’s included (for he too had contrived to be ordered up 
the country), and a whole fleet of baggiige-boats, cook>boats, and bauleeahs. 

** Fair laughed the morn and soft the zephyr blew,” when, taking our depar- 
ture from Burrackpore, our clumsy craft, after the usual vociferations from its 
navigators, spread its somewhat ragged sails, and launching into the centre of 
the stream, stemmed the current gallantly. Favourable winds continued to 
accelerate our progress, until wc arrived at Berhampore, and at this station 
wc fell in with the Osbaldistone party, who hud been prevailed upon to stay 
to a ball given by the resident to the Nizam and his court. We also received 
invitations to the /cfc, and gladly availed ourselves of the offered chance of 
snatching a few words with the fair queen of our affections. 

Again we were peculiarly favoured by fortune. The Indians are a nation 
delighting in squibs and crackers, which, to do them justice, they manufacture 
in a very superior style. Amongst the entcilninmenls provided for the evening, 
were a scries of splendid Arc-works, which, to shew to greater advantage, were 
to l>e let off from the river. The guests were requested to adjourn to a broad 
terrace overhanging the Ganges, which at this period had flooded all the low 
country, for the purpose of viewing the spectacle ; but to gain the favourable 
position, it was necessary to cross the compound, in which, according to cus- 
tom, the servants and equipages of the party were assembled. With the dis- 
dain of precautionary measures peculiar to India, not the slightest pains had 
been taken to secure the horses ; consequently, on the Arst explosion which 
took place, close to the house, by way of signal that all was ready, every 
four-footed creature was in motion. The buggies charged against the chariots ; 
here a pair of flying steeds sprang over a wall, with a lumbering barouche at 
their heels ; there a britska raced against a paknkcen-carriage, and all the 
saddle-horses were Aghting with each other. Cmonel Tilt, who had secured 
the arm of Lillian, at this eventful moment, while escorting his trembling 
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companbn through a confused crowd, in which it was as dangerous to recede 
as to advance, espied his finest charger in the thickest of the melee. All 
thought of the lady vanished from liis mind ; he rushed to the scene of action, 
leaving Lillian to a more devoted cavalier. Percival, who had succeeded in 
catching his horse, when he saw the lady of his love deserted, let go the reins ; 
the emancipated animal made a spring forward, which knocked down Col. Tilt, 
and his master, caring nothing what became of cither, hastened to Lillian, 
who, half-dead with terror, gladly escaped from the uproar under the able gui- 
dance of a strong and active protector. 

They pushed their way to the terrace, and unconsciously strolled into a 
garden at some distance, where, by the gleaming light of the stars, amid 
flowers weeping fragrance, and glowing in constellations of coloured gems, 
the lover told his gentle story. Lillian sighed, yet listened, and while plead- 
ing duty, and refusing hope, yielded the sweet assurance that she was not in- 
different to the wishes of one with whose character she had long been ac- 
quainted. Percival, enraptured, dreaded to alarm his timid mistress with the 
proposal of an elopement, and though most unwilling to lose so favourable an 
opportunity, constrained himself to be silent, and conducted her to the house. 

Agitated by the declaration which she had just received, Lillian was dis- 
covered by her step-mother in a atate of perturbation, which seemed very 
natural after her adventure amongst the wild horses. Colonel Tilt, who. 
Iiad escaped with a few bruises, could not give a very satisfactory or co- 
herent account of the lady whom he had undertaken to protect. His mind 
was greatly relieved when he heard that she was safe, and, it was supposed, 
that with the assistance of the servants, she had found her way into the house. 
In the confusion, nobody could give any other version of the affiiir, and as 
Lillian did not furnish any particulars, the interposition of Percival remained 
a secret. 

On the following day, wc all set sail together, but did not long remain in 
company; our biulgcrow lagged behind the better-innnned and better rigged 
pinnaces. In another day, the wind lulled, and wc made slow progress by 
tracking; the gay ves.scls which had preceded ns were out of sight; though, 
in the evening, wc climbed the highest eminence in our nciglibourhood, we 
could not discern the objects of our search, and were compelled to console our- 
selves with the hope that the long line of fires, which cast their ruddy lights 
upon the water, marking the bends and turns of the river, proceeded from the 
various messes cooked by the multitude engaged in the .service of the Osbal- 
disloncs and their party. Again a favourable wind sprang up, which bore us 
merrily along to Pnttergottle. Here, by the aid of our glasses, when mooring 
at sunset, we thought wc saw a pinnace sticking on a sand-bank at a very con- 
.siderublc di.stance a head. Percival felt assured that the bark contained Lil- 
lian, and anxiously longed for the morrow, which would enabfe us to overtake 
it and offer our assistance. The morrowr came, with a still stronger wind ; we 
passed the spot where we had seen the pinnace aground, but it had got off* by 
the rising of the river. It now began to blojv very hard, but as the gale was 
in our favour, we were delighted with the progress which we made, and did 
not think of danger until the evening. At night, we were fortunate in obtain- 
ing the shelter of a snug creek, in which, should the wind increase we might 
weather out the storm in safety. The pinnace, which was at a great distance, 
but within sight, seemed not to be so favourably situated, and we* cast many 
an anxious look towards her ; for, by certain indications in the sky, I was of 
opinion that there was a chance of a sudden change of wind, in which event 
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the pinnace would be placed in imminent danger. A friend, whose budgerow 
had joined company in the course of the day, concurred with me in thinking 
that we might expect one of those terrible transitions, which so few vessels, 
moored in exposed places, can withstand. There was no possibilitf of reach- 
ing the pinnace and warning those within it of their peril ; we could only hope 
that they were aware of it themselves, and that th^ would remain on shore 
rather than trust to cordage in the hurricane which might be apprehended. 
The night grew fearfully dark ; anxiety kept us waking, and on the alert ; 
about eleven o’clock, as I had feared, the wind veered round in an instant. 
The Ganges, which had been waving and swelling awfully for some time, rose 
into mountains of pitchy blackness ; down rolled the dark tumultuous billows, 
lashed on to madness by the raging winds ; the horrid roar of the tempest 
drowned all other sounds ; we heard not the shrieks and cries of men and 
animals struggling vainly with the torrent. Our eyes, sharpened by anxiety, 
penetrated into the thick gloom before us ; we all at the same time perceived 
the cumbrous wreck of some large vessel rush down the stream, and simul- 
taneously uttered a cry of horror. Percival alone, however, perceived that 
its progress had been arrested, and that, rurroundod by the whirling waters, 
it remained stationary in the centre of the river. “ It is Lillian’s bark,” he 
exclaimed, “ and she may still be saved.” We were now determined to seek 
the wreck, though at the sacrifice of our own lives. A vivid flash of light- 
ning for an instant illumined the scene, and wc saw, or thought we saw, a 
human being clinging to the fragments of the vessel. We had stripped off our 
upper garments, and were in the water in an instant. Pereival, who was an 
excellent swimmer, reached the ves.<}el first. I struggled with all my might 
against the weltering waves, and, though often baffled, at length gained the 
object of my exertions. A few wretched creatures were huddled on the top of 
the wreck, which, fortunately, still kept above water. To these I could give 
words of comfort, for the vessel was evidently fust in the sand, and as soon 
as day dawned a boat would be put ofl' to their assistance. A woman, who 
was much exhausted, 1 seized by the garments, and conveyed to the shore ; 
she was a nadve attendant, and though there was little time for thought or 
reflection', the conviction that she belonged to a European party weighed hea- 
vily on my mind. Upon reacjiing land, lights in the cabin of the budgerow 
assured me that my friends had returned. I gave up the ayah to the care of 
the natives, who had gathered, round the spot, and hastening on board I saw 
Percival bending over a female form stretched in a deathlike attitude upon the 
couch, her long dark hair dishevelled, tier «'yes closed, and her lovely face as 
white as marble. ** It is Lillian,” I cried, ‘‘and she is dead !” “ She lives; 
she has spoken !” returned Percival ; ** but, look again ; it is not Lillian, it is 
the widow of poor Brodcrip.” The native women belonging to our people had 
wrapped the lacly in dry garments ; they were now bringing bottles of hot 
water to apply to her feet, and wc hoped that a little warm wine would restore 
suspended circulation. Broderip lay a corpse in the next room. How sor- 
rowfully did we gaze upon the lifeless body of the man, who, while in exist- 
ence, we had regarded with the coldest iiidiflbrence ! What would wc now 
have given to hear those frothy nothings, from which wc used to turn with 
feelings bordering upon contempt. His tragic fate seemed to have elevated 
his character^ and, for the moment, no man could have been more sincerely 
mourned. 

But the living demanded our attention : the ayah, whom I had saved, was 
a Portuguese woman who spoke Engtisb, and as soon as she was sufficiently 
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recovered, we sent'her to watch by Mrs. Broderip, who was fully acquainted 
with the extent of her^misfortune. She shewed stronger feeKng than we had 
given her the credit of possessing, but there was more of horror than grief in 
the lamentations which she uttered. Her mind at length became so distracted, 
and her anxiety to quit the scene of the late frightful calamity so intense, that 
we deemed it best to soothe hereby compliance Vith her wishes. She would 
not hear of joining her father ; all her desire seemed to be to leave a country 
in which she had experienced her first sad lesson of adversity. Our friend 
offered his budgerow and his escort, and at day-break she went away, under 
the guardianship of a kind-hearted person, who would take cere to speed her 
passage to the nearest European station, where she would find what she most 
wanted, medical attendance and the solace of female society. Xhe task of 
interring poor Broderip was left to Percival and myself. We had a grave dug 
in one of the most picturesque wildernesses of Rajmhal, and remained long 
enough on the spot to see the commencement of the solid stone monument, 
which we had determined to raise over his remains. We could gain no intel- 
ligence of the pinnaces belonging to Colonel Tilt, and^^r. Osbaldistone ; they 
had probably been in less exposed situations, and had weathered the storm. 
Our melancholy toil accomplished, we again set sail, still favoured by the 
wind, but with spirits infinitely depressed ; it was impossible to withdraw our 
thoughts from the late harrowing scene, and though this had not been the only 
lesson we had experienced in the fearful vicissitudes of Indian life, the cir- 
cumstances of poor Brodcrip*s case rendered the fatal termination of his gay 
career more awful to us than any preceding catastrophe of the kind. 

A^.Bpglipore, we heard that the Osbaldistones had been on shore on the 
night ^f the tufaun, at a party given by the collector, and that they had 
quitted the station without having heard of the accident which had befallen 
Broderip, who had talked of staying a day or two at the house of an indigo- 
planter, to whom he was related. We ourselves were not destined to reach 
Monghyr. When we were within a day’s sail of that once-celebrated fortress, 
while taking our usual evening-walk along the river’s bank, we saw a Portu- 
guese woman come out of a hut, who surveyed us with marks of more curio- 
sity and interest than is usually displayed by native females of her class 
towards Europeans. My attention being attracted by her manner, I looked 
earnestly in her face, and immediately recognized a sister of the ayah whom 
I had rescued from the wreck, and whom I had -often seen in attendance at 
Mr. Sutton’s. I went up immediately and spoke to her. She enquired with an 
air of great anxiety where the Broderips were : when I told her of the destruc- 
tion of their pinnace, and the death of its master, she uttered a cry of horror, 
and rushed into the hut. We followed, and Percival found himself in the pre- 
sence of Lillian. Astonishment almost deprived us of utterance, but it was 
necessary to collect our faculties, for Miss Osbaldistone had been thrown into 
such a ^eadful state of agitation by our appearance, that it required all our 
powers of soothing to restore her to any degree of composure. It was some 
time before she could tell her story ; but we gathered at length that the dread- 
ful persecutions which she had undergone upon Colonel Tilt’s account, and 
the cruel treatment which she had received from Mrs. Osbaldistone had driven 
her to desperation. At Monghyr, she bad been locked up in her cabin and 
left on board the pinnace, as a punishment for refusing to listen to the ad- 
dresses of a man whom she hated. She bad some reason to fear that Colonel 
Tilt would take advantage of her unprotected situation to annoy her still far- 
ther, and by the advice of the ayah she had determined to fly to her sister. 
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THE IKDIGO-PLANTERS. 

AN ALKOIT TRUE TALE.' 

In India, as evcrjjf body kn^ws, the day docs not sink ta rest through the 
soft gradations of twilight, but an almost sudden darkness falls, like a curtain, 
over its glories. ' Rachael Hyssop and her sister Lucy, the daughters of an 
indigo-planter in one of the Bengal districts, had been sitting, for some time 
before sun -set, in a small bungalow on the banks of the river, which formed 
on one side the boundary of the lawn or compound belonging to the mansion 
in which they resided. It was what in England might be called a summer- 
house, though perhaps of too rude and primitive a construction to deserve 
the title. Its chief recommendation was Its coolness : the zephyr that wan- 
toned amidst the luxuriant tresses of the maidens having, as it flew over the 
Ganges, dipped its wings in the refreshing waters. 

Rachael and Lucy led somewhat of a monotonous existence, and their chit- 
chat in this retired was one of their principal enjoyments. Hither, 
therefore, they were wont to carry their work, or some grave hook,— for the 
index expurgaioriiu of Brother Tubby proscribed all light and even elegant 
reading ; — and hither, if Rachael perchance was detained by household cares, 
Lucy sometimes flew to a stolen Interview with Charles Sutherland. It is not« ^ 
pleasant to divulge secrets ; but the t^uth must be spoken. ^ 

Brother Tubby was a soi-duant missionary. He had, by combined luck and**' 
dexterity, got conveyed to India without license and without sanction ijroim or 
connexion with any society in England, and by appearing literally ** albth^gs 
to all meo,'* — drinking brandy with some, pandering to others, and preVbhing 
to pious persons what he did not himself either practise or believe,— be became 
useful to many and therefore uninole.sted; consequently, he found the luxuries 
of the Mofussil (to which he prudently confined himself) a delightful exchange 
fur bread and water and the tread-mill, which he narrowly escaped in England. 

“ Indeed, Lucy,** said Rachael, at one of these sisterly conferences, ** you 
arc unreasonably prejudiced against that good man,*’ — for Tubby had l>een the 
subject of their conversation, which had gradually risen to the tone of debate— 

** 1 am sick of his name,” rejoined Lucy, and an angry shade came over her 
fine dark eyes, as she spoke. ** Is he not,” continued Rachael, “ devoting his 
youth, or at least the vigour o£ his years (the missionary was at least forty) to 
the conversion of the heathen, and bringing back the lost sheep to their fold ?” 

** Bringing back sheep to a fold from which tiny never strayed,” retorted Lucy, 

“ seems to me, Rachael, little better than nonsense.” “ Oh, Lucy ! foolish per- 
verse girl,” said the other ; “ oh that you could take delight, as I do, in his 
scriptural discourse — those sweet words of comfort — ” “ Which he misap- 
plies and profanes,” interrupted her sister, with an asperity little akin to her 
feelings, which were kindly and charitable to all. ” For my part, I am -lliocked 
to hear those sacred words prostituted to every light and trivial occasion, «nd 
made a distasteful jargon by his mode of applying them.” “ Poor lost'girl !” 
murmured Rachael to herself, and unwillingly dropping the conversation, Lucy 
being not only the better logician, but having a vein of quiet satire at bar com- 
mand, which sometimes bit off a caricature of the missionary with so hideous 
yet so faithful a resemblance, as sometimes to extort a smile from the prim, 
screwed lips of Rachael herself. 

The Hyssops had resided at Rohanpoor for some time. Saul had conferrid* 
a decent education on his daughters whilst they were in England, but the early 
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loss of their mother had rendered it desultory and imperfect. Of the tw bro- 
thers, Jacob and Christopher, the former only resided with him. Chid&pher 
was the strangest creature on earth. It would put common language' but of 
joint to describe his almost giant stature, his enormous stride, and hideous 
visage. The natives, at first, particularly the women and children, were half 
inclined to hide themselves, when this Cyclop walked forthg Their terrors 
vanished by degrees, for his features, at least as much as could be seen of them 
from beneath a profusion of hair and a dense brushwood of beard, were ra- 
ther prepossessing. They betokened, it is true, something of misanthropy, 
but it was that sort which inclines a man to shun rather than hate his species ; 
and even this, he manifested only to his own countrymen : the natives he 
loved and sought. So uncouth a creature, it may be supposed, had some 
rough criticisms to endure in a confined society of English, where there was 
an unusual scarcity of topics. Accordingly, not a single point of his person 
or dress escaped. Even his horse came in for a share of their satire ; and it 
must be owned, that he had so little in common with that noble quadruped, 
as to look like a composite out of the odds and ends of the animal creation. 
But when Christopher bestrode him, it was for all the world like Ariosto's 
magician mounted on his hyppogriff. He resided in a hovel, the architect of 
which, never dreaming of its being tenanted by so huge a being, had so curtailed 
its dimensions, that if, on awaking in the morning, Christopher indulged in a 
hehrty stretch, his legs projected considerably beyond the door, which was 
^Idoin or never closed. 

In the same village, but at the opposite ends, as if to mark their moral con- 
trai;iecies, dwelt the two missionaries. Tubby and Eustace ; the latter a Catho- 
lic priest, but, unlike his fellow labourers in the vineyard, cultured with various 
learning, sacred and profane. Tubby, on the other hand, was gitled with a 
memory unusually retentive of scripture-reading, but his diction was diffuse 
and entangled. What he wanted, however, in clearness, he made up in vche- 
iiicnceof expression. He was for taking the Hindoo mind by storm, affrigh- 
teningit into surrender, like a bcleagured fortress; — discoursing to them, in a 
rude sort of Bengallcc, of endless torments, the worm that never dies, a 
small handful of the elect, born, nursed, dandled to predestined happiness ; 
the rest, as stubble, to be cast into the fire ; with other doctrines equally com- 
fortable and alluring. Padre Eustace went to work differently; he admo- 
nished more than he denounced, and he denounced only violations of the 
moral law, not imperfections of faith or errors of doctrine. His presence was 
consoling and hi.s ministry useful. Tubby hated the Hindoos, and had unfor- 
tunately influence enough over the narrow sectarian feelings of the indigo- 
dealers, to infuse the bigotry of his own sentiments into theirs. Into the 
heart of Lucy, he could inspire nothing of the kind. It was a soil unkindly 
to the bad passions. 

There arc my.stic s}mpatliicB that draw coarse minds to each other, and in 
the family of Saul Hysso|), Tubby was a frequent inmate. Nay, he had ven- 
tured to cast an eye of affection on Lucy, who cordially despised him. It had 
been better for poor Rachael had she despised him too. She was a fanatic, 
and fanaticism is a troubled passion, that has an affinity to love. Padre Eus- 
tace visited them rarely; but Christopher was his sworn friend. Indeed, the 
Padre was the only European he could endure. Matters stood thus at Ro- 
hanpoor in August 18 ^. 

. The capital of the Hyssops was limited, but they had recourse to expedients 
y>f ^doubtful morality towards the ryot^, whom, on every occasion, they la- 
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Soared to circumTent. In these acts, strange as it may seem, they often found 
at the presidency that candid interpretation, or qualified censure, which is 
equivalent to protection. Tubby was in habits of confidential corf%spondence 
with one of the secretaries, who was suspected, and with some reason, of not 
being free from a sectarian tinge ; so that, when complaintB were sent up to 
Government against the indigo-planters, it sometimes happened that Tubby 
was himself the referee, as being on the spot and from character and calling 
an unexceptionable witness. 

About this time, a treaty had been going on between Saul and Jacob, and 
one Rutaub Doogal, a cultivator of the Kaysht caste, for the lease of some 
lands, of which Rutaub was in actual possession of the fee-simple, or what is 
nearly equivalent, of the zemindary rights. The sum, however, they offered 
being much below Rutaub*s valuation, he refused to complete the assign- 
ment. 

The two brothers had many anxious consultations as to the means of get- 
ting over the difficulty, and at these conferences Tubby was present. It was 
the vaunt of this man, that he had made numerous converts among the 
Hindoos. He had perhaps found proselytes amongst a class, to whom, be- 
longing to no caste and doomed to the lowest offices of life, any change was 
desirable ; but they were converts that did as little honour to their new faith, 
ns to that they had abandoned. One of these Christianized Hindoos, a pariah 
and an outcast, cunning and mercenary, making his Christianity, suej^-^s it 
was, a cloke for sensual indulgences, the two Hyssops found possessed 
a conscience which, after a few appliances of brandy, was sufficiently pliant 
for their purposes. Rutaub still remaining obstinate, it was resolved in their 
conclave to affix upon him some act, which, by the loose practice of the zillah 
courts (an anomalous jumble of Mahomedan rules with English notions), might 
be held equivalent to an actual assignment. Under the pretext of paying 
Rutaub the .5,000 rupees he demanded, the Christianized pariah placed a bag, 
to all outward appearance containing coin to that amount, under the arm of 
a peon, carefully impressing on the man’s mind, that he was conveying the 
sum which the Hyssops had agreed to pay Rutaub. This, indeed, was but a 
slight circumstance, but it was thought that it would come strongly in aid of 
other evidence. In pursuance of this virtuous scheme, the pariah took the 
bag from the peon, whom he dismissed, and entered Rutaub’s dwelling with 
the bag in his hand. But not a pice was paid to Rutaub. The two Hyssops, 
however, instituted a process in the zillah court, for a specific performance of 
a pretended agreement to grant them the lease, alleging a payment of the 
consideration-money ; and, though at that time there was an arrear of many 
hundred causes, contrived, to the surprize of every body, to obtain almost 
an instant hearing — and what was still more extraordinary, though Rutaub’s 
vakeel nearly burst his lungs, while he insisted on the conclusive fact of the 
non-existence of a deed of assignment, the Hyssops contended with success 
that the defect was supplied by extrinsic evidence, the pariah swearing on 
the Gospel that he had actually paid Rutaub the money, and the peon brining 
some faint confirmation to his deposition, by the fact of having carried a bag 
containing that weight, as he verily believed, in sicca rupees. The pariah 
swore, farther, that he put the assignment into Rutaub's hand, which he care- 
fully read over, and having deposited the rupees, which he had previously 
counted in his desk, was proceeding to execute the deed, having actually taken 
a pen for that purpose, when he was suddenly seized with a fit of sneezing^ 
and deeming it a bad omen, requested till the next day to make his 
i4W/r/.Jowr;i.N.S. VoL.12.No.d8. 2 L 
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rayan (seven prnj'crs) — and from that time, under vdrious pretexts, refused ol* 
evaded its execution. 

Siicii was the feeble presumption, on which a decree passed for the Hys^ 
sops, who took instant possession of a large paddy-tract, to irrigate which 
Kutaub had expended considerabie sums, destroying many flourishing crops, 
and, amidst the triumphant exultations of Tubby, pulling down a temple dedi^ 
cated to a goddess of no inferior rank in Hindoo mythology : an inexpiable 
profanation in the eyes of the natives The ejected party said nothing, but 
was not the less bent on retribution. Now and then, indeed, he expressed his 
discontent, likening British justice to a ravenous beast, that springs from the 
ambush of what it calls law, on the weak and defenceless. In a short time, 
there was a hurrying to and fro among the caste ; — peons despatched through the 
diflerent provinces, in which that caste was most numerous; — a sullen brooding 
over the wrong sustained by one of their body, and it was remarked that 
llutaub himself, though urged by several Europeans to appeal against the 
decision to the Siidder Adawlut, obstinately rejected the advice. 

Disturbances, and even |)opular risings, arc not rare in the indigo-districts, 
and, on such occasions, so completely transformed is the passive character of 
those creatures of endurance, that they ru.di into acts of outrage. In this in- 
atance, it was a kind of .subterraneous combustion, collecting its nr.ight in se* 
crecy and hilciice. The two Hyssops were deeply tinctured with the hate so 
often indulged by the vulgar classes of Europeans against the Hindoo race, 
and these, the merest pieces of humanity, took it into their beads that beings 
of the noblest proportions and stamped in their mien with the blazonry of 
nature’s aristocracy, were created their inferiors, and fit only to hew their 
wood and carry their water. In their fancied security, the Hyssops laughed at 
Christopher, w ho augured but too truly of the indications he had observed; 
whilst Tubby infused into them renewed doses of that spiritual pride, which 
blinds us to consequences. Ignorant, that in the rites of the Ummaul, or 
goddess whose temple they had pulled down, the prolific agencies of the uni- 
verse were allegorized, the Calvinistic missionary proclaimed, from his pulpit 
and in field-sermons, a savage triumph over the demolition of the heathen 
altar. But though the building itself was little more than a rude heap of 
stones stuccoed with chunam, its demolition rankled deeply in the minds of the 
natives, and accelerated their schemes of revenge. Lucy, indeed, spared not 
her sarcasm and satire upon brother Tubby ; yet the more did he seek oppor- 
tunities of inflicting on her his wearisome preachments, and sometimes in a 
style of discourse strangely intermingling the phraseology of earthly passion 
and spiritual rapture. 

As for Padre Eustace, skilled not only in the vernacular idiom of the Hin- 
doos, but the bidden language in which they dissemble their thoughts, he 
deemed it befitting his pastoral character to warn the Hyssops of what might 
be expected from their resentment, — giving them pretty strong hints of their 
covert but inexpiable sense of wrong, when their religious prejudices were in- 
sulted. “ Remember,” smd he, — but be spoke in vun— *' that in our father’s 
house are many mansions, and that whilst we are waiting that fulness of time, 
when all shall be gathered into one tribe, we are permitted to use no means of 
conversion but those of reason and persuasion.” 

In the meanwhile, the Hyssops had erected, at a great outlay, their indigo- 
works on the lands, of which they had so unjustly obtained possession. Poor 
Lucy, if she ventured to breathe her repugnance to Tubby’s triumph over die 
demolished shrine, was compelled to endure a scries of vulgar insinuations, 
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OiAt outraged her delicacy. Raclioel had become, by degrees,— such was the 
havoc of fanaticism in a bosom naturdly gentle, — dead to sisterly affections. 
But Eustace and Christopher knew that a plan was in agitation for |ihe forcible 
ousting of the Hyssops, and endeavoured, iiicffTcctually indeed, to impart to 
them their apprehensions of the approaching feast of the Dusraht which would 
bring large assemblages of the robust and numerous caste of the Kuysht to 
Rohanpoor and its vicinity. But their systcmaUc contempt of the natives * 
as a feeble and timid race, blinded them to the danger. A body of sepoys, and 
half a dozen armed peons from the magistrate or collector of the district, 
would easily, they imagined, quell any tumult. 

It was to find a short respite from the incessant cant of Tubby, that Lucy, one 
afternoon, leaving her sister to the uninterrupted solace of the preacher’s society, 
was glad to betake herself to the bungalow, to enjoy the refreshing coolness of 
the gale that played along the rippling waves of the Ganges ; and — what was 
still more refreshing than the breeze — a few niiimtcs* converse with Charles 
Sutherland, whose horse had of late instinctively found his way to the same 
place at the same hour. Such interviews it would be unfair to cull assigna- 
tions : nor were they purely accidental meetings. The young persons had 
long known and liked each other, till liking was improved into love. Suther- 
land was the registrar of the zillah court, and there will, therefore, be the less 
difficulty in guessing through whose good offices it was, that the Hyssop cause 
was heard out of its rotation, at a time when so many hundred less favoured 
sujtors were cooling their heels, month after month, in the sickly expecta- 
tion of a hearing. Lucy remained, for some time, in that listening anxiety, 
which is at once so tormenting and so delightful to lovers. At length, the 
well-known clatter of his horse’s hoofs became nmre and more distinct, but 
at a much (|nickcr pace than usual. “ Lucy,” said Sutherland hastily,— dis- 
luounting and leaving the steed to his own discretion, till the syce came up 
puffing and blowing to take charge of him, — “ Jjucy, dear angel, mischief is 
brewing. But be not alarmed ; not a hair of those black tresses shall be hurt. 
A large body of the Kayshts have been gathering to avenge the loss of Rutaub’.s 
cause, and Tubby’s insolent treatment of them. It were well if that canting 
hypocrite were disposed of. The pulling down the temple has goaded them to 
madness. But niy life shall be devoted to the |)rescrvatiuii of yours,” he con- 
tinued, as the poor girl, half dead with affright, leaned upon his bosom. “ 1 
must ride off with all possible speed to the officer commanding the station for 
military aid, should it be required, and .send ofl^ in the mean time, a body of 
the collector’s peons to put down the di.sturbance. Be comforted, Lucy”— 
and sealing the exhortation with the warmest kiss which affection could im- 
print upon her lips, he leaped on his horse and disappeared in a moment. 

The rapid night-fall of India affords 3 'oung ladies no time for tliose tender 
meditations, which harmonize so well with the soft twilight of a summer even- 
ing in England. Darkness, indeed, descended more rapidly than usual, en- 
veloping the whole horizon in its dunnest mantle, while the unwonted chafing 
of the mighty river with its shores, boded all the fury of the expected monsoon. 
Anxious to return, Lucy had moved but a few pacc.s from the spot, to which 
the fearful iutelligence had rivetted her for some minutes, when a hateful form 
stood phantom-like before her. The sight curdled the life-blood in her veins, 
and had it been the fiend who personifies all evil, she would not have more 
gladly exorcised him. “ Lucy,” said Tubby, before she had recovered from 
her surprise and terror, “ this is no time for coyness. I have long yearned 
after you with eyes of affection, even as Boaz looked upon Ruth. Why do you 
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shun Die ? I propose to you honourable wedlock. You are like unto a beau* 
teouB plant, and should not wither away in barrenness, but throw out goodly 
branches as the rose tree of Sharon.** A pressure of the hand, not unlike the 
gripi of a bear, accompanied this effusion of nonsense, and an effort to force 
her towards a bamboo settee, at once alarmed and incensed the poor girl, who, 
innocent and unsuspecting us she was, could not avoid putting a fearful inter- 
pretation upon his intentions. With a degree, however, of corporeal strength, 
which is never wanting to the aid of virtue in the hour of its need, she strug- 
gled from his grasp. The execrable Tartufie, however, dragged her along, 
her strength beginning to desert her, but still enabling her to scream loudly for 
help. ** There is no help for a perverse child of wrath,** he went on, twining 
round her with a satyr-like embrace that nearly stifled her cries. 

But help was nigh, and it came in the uncouth but thrice-welcome shape of 
Christopher, who felled the brutal assailant to the ground with a blow that 
rendered it doubtful whether Scripture or common sense would suffer any 
more distortions from his eloquence. Probably, not calculating his enormous 
Strength, Christopher had dealt a blow that would have better suited an ox, for 
during Lucy*8 broken explanation, life seemed to have left him. *' Eh, what’s 
all this —Lucy — ^Tubby ! Here, lean on my arm,** he exclaimed, as he pro- 
ceeded slowly home with her. ** Saul,** said he, as he entered the house, 

here’s a pretty kettle of fish— so much for preaching. Your daughter is 
safe, thanks be to heaven — and the ruffian Tubby lies sprawling in the bunga- 
low.** Lucy, in faltering accents, explained the matter as well as she could. 
Strange as it may seem, every apprehension about Lucy was absorbed in the 
fears of all for the fate of the missionary, and they rushed forward to his aid. 
** For shame, brother,** said Christopher, in a voice that would have split a 
rock,** do you tender your daughter’s honour at no higher value, that you 
should give a moment’s thought to that vile impostor ?” Saul made no reply. 
As for Rachael, it were want of charity to attribute her unsistcrly conduct to 
any other cause than the morbid fanatic:sm, which had for awhile closed the 
avenues of her heart to every other sentiment. The party hastened to the 
bungalow, expecting to find Tubby in his last agony. 

At that instant, sounds reached their ears, of which at first the,' did not 
comprehend the import. There was a splashing of oars in the river, and a 
multitude of voices constrained to a lower key than that in which the natives 
usually converse. But the mystery was soon explained ; for, in a few seconds 
and just as they had got within a few paces of the bungalow, the whole of that 
combustible structure was in flames. Rachael uttered a scream of terror. 
** He will be burned to death,” she cried ; ** help, uncle Christopher 1 help the 
dear man, if he is still living !** ** Help,” returned he, with the utmost cool- 
ness; “see, he can help himself!” for Tubby was roused from his stupor 
when he heard the crackling of the flames, and was now running towards the 
bouse with a rabble of natives at his heels. ** Make haste and fasten your 
doors,” said Christopher; ** 1 will sec what I can do with them.” So saying, 
he opposed his giant-form to Tubby’s pursuers, whose numbers were every 
minute increasing. 

The parley with the robust leaders of the affray was held in Bengalee, and 
it was animated on both sides. They urged the wrongs done to the whole 
caste, whose maxim, handed down from father to son, was not to pause longer 
under an injury than sufficed for its atonement. *' The Sahib logan (English 
gentlemen) gave bad law to good men, andgood law to bad men.** All those 
who appeared as spokesmen on the occasion, expressed their regard for Chris- 
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topher. But there was a deep-rooted determination in their speech and coumo- 
nances which did not escape Christopher. '* There will be hot work of it,*’ he 
said to himselft *' Padr£ Eustace and I must do what we can to" allay the 
storm which my brothers and this missionary have conjured up.'* 

The crowd grew every moment denser around the dwelling of the Hyssops. 
To those who saw it from the veranda, it was as a wavy sea of white turbans. 
Christopher in vain essayed to divert them from their purpose, and elbowing 
his way with a kind of forty-horse power, disappeared, to the great alarm of 
Lucy and the rest of the party, who felt a sense of protection in his muscular 
frame and powerful arm when he was present. To their great satisfaction, he 
soon returned, with Eustace hooked on his arm. The night was dark, but its 
darkness was fearfully relieved by massalgees, whose torches flung a fiercer 
glare on the revengeful features of the chief performers in this singular drama. 
Nor was there any lack of music, of noise at least that would have roused the 
dead, from trumpets six feet long, dholes, gongs, and other astounding instru- 
ments of an Hindoo concert. Father Eustace implored them to desist. *' My 
children,” said he, “ if these people have done you wrong, their law, which 
is just and equitable, will give you redress. Make your complaints to the 
gentlemen at Calcutta.” 

” No, no,** they cried the wild elephant has trodden down our paddy, 
and you ask us to call in the tiger.” The torches glared fiercely, and were 
suddenly extinguished. But an intenser blaze burst across the horizon. Tt 
proceeded from the indigo-factorics and warehouses of the Hyssops, which 
were about a mile distant. Baffled and dejected, Eustace and Christopher 
returned to the affrighted family. Brother Tubby was seated at the table half- 
stupified before a bottle of brandy. ** They will. kill him,” exclaimed Rachael. 
** Save him, save him, dear uncle !** ** We will do our best,” said the bene- 
volent Eustace, and whispering to Christopher that his best chance of safety 
was to cross the river in one of the budgerows moored at the end of the com- 
pound, the latter took the preacher up in his hands, and throwing him over his 
shoulders, ran with him as a tiger carries an antelope, threw him into a boat, 
and having loosened its moorings, left him to the mercy of the tide, which was 
running nearly eight miles an hour, without so much as a pair of oars to keep' 
his frail vessel in the middle of the stream. Christopher thought this the only 
chance of his escaping undiscovered, and returned to aid the padre in appeas- 
ing the tumult. 

But the natives were intent on revenge— that wild justice, which is alone 
permitted to those to whom formal justice is denied. Christopher found the 
dwelling in flames. Not a moment was to be lost to save the inmates. Un- 
mindful of the new and more imminent danger, Rachael inquired what bad 
become of the good man ? — ** Gone to supper,” replied Christopher, ” with 
half a dozen alligators, who don’t stand on much ceremony for an invitation.” 
She sunk down with terror. Lucy, endued with a firmness more suited to the 
exigency, roused her sister from her stupefaction, whilst her uncle and the 
padr4 forced the Hyssops to the compound, to give them a chance of escaping 
by water. But, suspecting their design, a party had intercepted their flight, 
and were unceremoniously hauling them along, when Christopher rushed for- 
ward to their release. As the sea opens a trough to the bark that cleaves its 
billows, the crowd opened to his bulky frame; and as soon as he had extricated 
his brothers from the rabble, he urged them to immediate flight, whilst the 
kind padre conducted Rachael and Lucy towards his own humble dwelling. 
But at this instant a horseman at full speed advanced. It was Charles Suther- 
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lond, followed by luUf a dozen sowars under a European officer. I'bc tunnilt 
WBB appeased as if by magic. The ring-leaders fled through a country too 
intricate for pursuit, and in less than ten minutes, during which the dwell|l^ 
house and the indigo works were burnt to the ground, night resumed her 
silence. When every thing was quiet, Sutherland returned to the spot where 
he had left Lucy and Rachael under the protection of their uncle and Eustace, 
and taking them under his arm, “ they shall find an asylum at my house,** he 
he said. A buggy was at hand. There was no time for maidenly coyness on 
the part of Lucy, and the resolving and re-resolving usual on such occa- 
sions. The journey was neither long nor eventful ; the horse did nut stumble, 
nor the vehicle break down, and they were soon at the young registrar’s 
residence. There, after they had partaken of some refreshment, Lieutenant 

Colonel N entered the hall with a prayer-book in his hand. Charles led 

Lucy, blushing, of course, like the morn. ** Who gives the lady away ?** 
cried the colonel. “ I,** returned the zillah judge of the district. The colonel 
opened the book at the wrong place, and hud proceeded a little way in the 
biiptisni-service, before he found out his mistake. “ Rather premature,** he 
quietly observed, as he rectified the error, and proceeded to unite Charles 
Sutherland and Lucy Hyssop in holy wedlock. 

The two Hyssops found their way to Calcutta, where they endeavoured to 
make out a case to entitle them to indemnity. But they deceived themselvcK, 
and were ordered to England. By a sciics of miraculous escapes from alliga- 
tors and tigers, Brother Tubby drifted down to a military station, where he 
would willingly have resumed his preachments. But his zeal was so little 
under the restraint of common sense, that it was thought inexpedient to per- 
mit his remaining in the vicinity of a regiment of sepoys, who arc strongly di.s- 
posed to view with alarm and jealousy the eflbrts of the mi».sionarics. Hi<« 
real character was at Icngtii discovered ; and when it n|)pcared that he had 
usurped functions fur which he was nut qualified, and had obtruded himselt 
into a class to which he hud never belonged, and upon whose uniinpeuchable 
moral reputation he was bringing disgrace, he was sent home to follow the 
fortunes of his patrons. The Sudder Adawlut reversed the decree of the 
Zillah Court; and Rutaub was again placed in possession of his laivis. Chris- 
topher and the padic, humble in their wants, and desiring nothing beyond the 
simple comforts they shared with the natives, lived and died amongst them. 


E.\ST AND WEST-INDIA SUGARS. 

nr R. MONTGOMERT MARTIN.* 

The attenlion of the British and more particularly of the JCast-liidiu 
public being now anxiously directed to the question of admitting East-lndia 
sugars to the British markets at a fairer rate of duty than is now levied, and 
the Court of Proprietors of Ea.st-ludia stock being about to pctilioii Parlia- 
ment on the subject, a brief view of the actual position which the sugars of 
the British colonics now occupy in the home markct.s, may be desired. 

The duty on British plantation sugar was first levied in England in 1061 
at Is. 6d. per cwt., in 1609 at 3s., in 1703 at 3s. 4d., in 1747 at 4s. lOd., 
in ]7.')9 at 6s. 4d., in 1779 at Os. 8d., in 1781 at 11s. 8d., in 1782 ut 

* We have inath; afew corroctloiu In thin paper, aiui have Eiil]|joItuNl a An* iintaH. In order llial a Jtur 
view of Uiusulyect may be Riven, which, o£ touroe, inuat be the object of the wiitcn^EjiiToju 
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]2s. 3d., in 1787 at 12 h. 4d., and in 1791 at l/ls. The duty on East-India 
sugar, previous to 1787, was £H5. 19s. per cent, on the value. 

In 1787, the duty on British plantation sugar was 12s. dd.pertwt., and 
on East-India £'37. IGs. 3d. per cent, ad valorem; the consequence was 
that but 77,355 tons of sugar were retained for home consumption, while 
ten years before the consumption had been 81,000 tons.* 

In 1791, the duty on British plantation sugar was raised to ir>s. per cwt., 
and 2s. 8d. per cwt. was added to the previous ad valorem duty on East- 
India sugar. The consumption accordingly decreased : in 1 790 it was 76,81 1 
tons; in 1791 it fell to 70,100 tons, in 1792 to 68,000 tons.f The finan- 
ciers of the day, however, would not take warning, and in 1797 the duty 
on OriliKli plantation was raised to 17s. Od. per cwt., and 58. 2d. per cwt. 
was levied on East-1 ndia «iigur, in addition to the ad valorem duty of £37. 
16s. .*hl. per cent. : the result was a further reduction of consumption, which 
in 1797 amounted to only 03,000 tons.*; 

'riie tax went on almost yearly augmenting, until in 1805 it was £1. 7s. 
per cwt. on VVest-lndia sugar, and £1. 9s. 8d. on East-lndia, in addition 
to£l. 7s. per cent, ad valorem. The consumption, it is true, increased 
in spite of the rapid augmentation of the tax, owing to extended production 
keeping down the price, and in consequence of the increased consump- 
tion of tea and coffee. The progressive and discriminating rates of duty 
levied on the two sugars in the English markets, up to 1833, will be best 
seen by the following table 


Uatea of Duty an V'est and East. India Sug,ara in Enitland. 


1 

Periods. 1 

1 West-Indm Sug.ir, 
l»er Cwt. 

East-India 
IHjr Ow 

In IHU:) 

.f. 

1 

Urn 

4 

a. 

0 

.f. 

1 

6 

— 1 801 

1 

6 

G 

1 

9 

From 1805 to 1809 1 

1 

7 

0 

1 

9 

fn 1810 

1 

8 

G 

1 

11 

From 181 1 to 1812 j 

1 1 

7 

0 

1 

10 

18I.S to 1815 


10 

0 

1 

13 

1816 to 1817 

1 

7 

0 


18 

1818 

1 


0 

2 

0 

1819 to 18.30 

1 

1 

0 

1 

17 

18.31 to 1833 

1 

4 

0 

1 

12 

Average Duty 

1 

7 

1 

1 

13 


In addition, there was an ad valorem duty on East-India sugar, which from— 

1787 to 1797 was £31 16 3 percent. 

1798 to 1802 was 42 IG 3 ditto. 

1803 to 1813 varied from 1 7 0 tojCl. ditto. 

The result of this policy may be readily foreseen ; not only did the impor- 
tations of East-India sugar diminish, but the total consumption of the coun- 


* But In the year the quantity waam.TIU tons.— Editor. 

t Dut the next year, the conaumption rose to 8S,854 tons, higher than that of 17'M, before the alte- 
ration of duty —Editor. 

f But the next year, when the duty on West-lndia sugars was augmented to IDs. 4d. per cwt., and 
that on East-India to £40. IGs. .Id. per cent., the consumption Increasetl toT.l.aN) tons, and the following 
year (1700) when additions were made to hot A duties, the consumption reached to 13D.00O tons, more than 
double that of 1797 .— Editor. 
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jjQyrftpidly fell off. llie quantity 'of sugar coiiKunieU in the United King- 
MoTh twenty years, was*— 

From 1804 to 1813 Civts. 29,898, 51& 

1814 to 1823 27,078,857 

Decrease Cwts. 2,819,659 

Thus with an augmented population— in a time of peace — a great teduction 
in the cost of production, freight, &c., there was in ten years a diminution 
in the consumption of sugar to the extent of upwards of 300,000,000 lbs. 
weight ! 

Even in Great Britain alone, independent of Ireland, the result has been 
most disastrous to tiic commerce of the country and the health of the peo- 
ple : the consumption was, per head, in 

1801 1811 1821 18.31 

440 oz. 429 oz. 333 oz. 393 oz. 

Decrease on the two latter periods 143 oz. 

Had it not been for the reduction of the duty in 1H30, the decrease would 
have been much more than in now stands at. 

The consumption of sugar in the United Kingdom for the 

Year 1810 was Cwta. 3,769,565 

1832 3,65.5,000 

Decrease Cwts. 114,565 

The consumption of the distilleries is included, it is true, in the year 
1810, and we cannot accurately ascertain the amount ;t but ndiiiitting the 
distilleries to have consumed a large quantity, wo liiul that in ]8<18 (not 
a year including distillery sugars) the consumption of (rreat Britain was 
Cwts. 2,812,813, while so late us 182o, it was no more tliun Cwts. 
2,6oo,95}).J Nor has the revenue derived by the state been more fortu- 
nate than the commerce of the country; for sixteen years, the duty derived 
from Uie sugar in Great Britain was,— 


From 1807 to 1814 je27,723,224 

1815 to 1822 26,648,47.4 

Decrease ;^l,074,751§ 


The rate of tax, levied on British plantation sugar during these comparative 
periods, was not materially different. But it must not be denied, that ano- 
ther legislative enactment, besides the amount of duty levied, has materially 
contributed to check the trade of the nation, the comforts of the people, 
and the revenue of the state, and that is the monopoly of the home-mar- 
ket given to the West-lndia colonies, where the manufacture of si'gar in 
the old islands is yearly decrea.sing, the cultivotion of tiie cane being an 

* The lugar used in the dUtillciics, during the years 1INHI-10>1 1-12-13 and 14, arc Included ui Uute 
yean. 

t Probably 1,()00,(I0() cwts.— Ed. t But In lR2d, It was 3,2.'iG,(i73 .— Ed. 

i Thu decrease may be ronverteil Into an Increase by atlo|iiiiig a comparison of other yean,— E, gr. . 

From IMia to itfio 

iU17 to 1824 28.770,241 


Increase 


X'2,25l,432 


Editoh. 
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exhauflting crop, wliich requires either a virgin soil for it9.'proHfio 
or B constant state of expensive manuring, whick «t last uMwly iiApo^eriisbes 
the over>stimulated earth. In Jamaica and the old 52^'^*'India 

Islands, there is i\o virgin eoil, and the cost of manuring, in order to pro- 
duce the cane, is ver} great : pa estate in JamaioBi which will produce 
200 hogsheads of sugar, requires for the production of manure 500 acres 
of Guhiea grass, (the cost of establishing which is £12» per acre, or 
£6,000), and 200 head of cattle, valued at £5,000. As may be expected, 
the quantity of sugar which we receive from Jamaica is progressively de- 
creasing. ^ 

* Sugar Imported from, Jamaica, 

la 1817, 1818 and 1819 Cwts. 4,084.025 

1829, 1830 and 18S1 1,1G1,CS') 

Exhibiting a dec n use on thiee ) rut sol upuards of SOO^OOO cwts., and 
this notwithstanding a loducliun of thedut) levied in England. 

St. Vincent, ceded to Great Hiilam in 1763, containing 84,2ft6 acres 
of a rich mould of black cla) and sand, exccedingl) fertile, and with twenty- 
two rivers capable of turning sugar-mills, produced of sugar — 


In 1802 lbs. 28,978,40'-' 

18.30 27,913,927 


Hamg ^ decrease 0 ^ 1,064,535 lbs. The onI> consecutive returns of the 
island before me, arc from 1802 to 1820, and the quantity produced in any 
of those yeais was greater than in 1830. This was not owing to decrease 
of population, for the number of slaves w ere — 

In 1802 No. 17,184 

1830 23,848 

Notwithstanding, indeed, some new sugar plantations were obtained at 
the close of the war, (Demerara and Beibice, for instance), the quantity oi 
sugar imported fionithe Biitish West-Indirs into England, scarcely under- 
went any increase, while the price was kept up to the greatest height b} the 
merchant and planter, on account of the monopoly possessed of tlie liome-> 
maikct ; even with the aid of so much fiesh and fertile land, the supply has 
considerably diminished, while the manufacture of all other countries has 
increascd,2as w'lll be seen by the following table. 

Sugar produced tn diff^crcHt Con itn ml 14 and rn 1830. 


Sugar Countries. 


Diitish Wctt-lndi I Islands 

Mauritius 

liiitish Kaat- India Pusscbsions 

Frinili ('uloiiics 

Dutili and Danidi Culuiiiib 

Cuba 

Brnsils 

Ainvrira 

Beet-ronl Sugar 


Tntul Comparisons Tons 


1U14. 

1830. 

Increoie. 

Tuns. 1 

1 Tom. 

Tons. 

1^0, (XX) 

185,(X}0 

none 

6,000 

30, OCX) 

24,000 

20,000 

25, (XK) 

5,0(X> 

60, OCX) 

1 93,000 

.35,000 

3 ,000 

30, (KX) 

none 

50,000 

90,000 

40,(XX) 

30,000 

70,CXX) 

40,000 

10,000 

1 SR, OCX) 

28,000 * 

none 

fi.OiX) 

6,000 

401,000 

' .569,000 

178,000 
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Here we observe a remarkable decrease in the old colonies of Eag'land^ 
Holland, and Denmark, while the very reverse has taken plaee in every part 
of the globe where sugar is produced ; even in the small island of Mauri- 
tius, with an area of 1,000 square miles and a population of 104,000, the 
increase has been 24,000 tons in one year compared with another : the re- 
sult of lowering the duty in England on Mauritius sugar has been exceed- 
ingly remarkable ; the reduction commenced in 1825, and the following 
increased importations into Great Britain alone, have since taken place : 

In ... 1825 1827 1829 1830* 1831 1832 

Tons. 4,630 10,220 14,580 24,266 25,804 26,361 

That is, ' an increase of nearly 22,000 tons in little mpre than five years I 
The following table of importations into Great Britain will yet more 
clearly shew the decrease in the West-Indies. 

Tmjm t(Uit>n nf Suffar into Grent Jiritam. 


Whence Impoitedi 

182(L 

1829. 

1U39. 

1831. 

Increaar 
on two 
Latter Yarn. 

British Plantation,. 1 

We&t-Indiea / 

Mauritius 

Tons. 

203,403 

18,570 

6,635 

1,175 

1,900 

4,940 

25,254 


Tons. 

184,232 

24,266 

10,680 

4,000 

6 060 
4,760 

12,191 

Ttms. 

190,790 

2J.100 

7.870 

3.870 
6.610 

20,960 

16,306 

Tona. 

nonef 

16,238 

3,215 

5,095 

5,470 

16,100 

none 

Bengal 

Siam, Java, dec 

Cuba 

Braail 

Weat- India Mulaases, / 
(babtardaj > 

Total and Comparisona 

261,877 

249,49.3 

246,179 

271,506 

46,118 


Thus, it will be seen, that the decrease on Wcst-ludia sugar, and on the 
“ bastards made from their molasses, was 

In 1829 as compared with 1828 Tons 14,024 

In 1830 compared with 1829 18,220 


Making a Total of Tons 32,244 

In fact, in 1817, tlie quantity of sugar imported into Great Britain from 
the West- India islands was greater than it has been in any year since ; thus 
the nation had not only to pay a monopoly price, but they were also stinted 
in supply to an enormous extent,:^ while sugar grown in our East-lndia pos- 
sessions, where we have forced on the natives our steam-wrought manufac- 
tures almost duty free, has been virtually excluded from the Britisli markets : 
Bengal white sugar having a duty of 1 18 per cent, charged on it, — ditto 
middlings 128 per cent., and ditto low and brown, 152 per cent ! 

• Cook’i (Uie Minclnic Lane broker’a) tract atatea the Mauntlug augar of this year at 2S,1AS Iona, fhe 
dlacrepancy. Indeed, In varioui returns relative to augar is very great. 

t Doertaae on two latter years 23,621, and on bastards 16,100 tons. 

t From 1826 to 1833, the faU ta price (fiduilve of the duty) of Jemaka brown lugar waaSS pereent., 
while in Bengal oommon sufarr, during the same pertod, UwaaS8par emit. 
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•Justly^ indeed, do the Hindoos complain, in the petition presented to Par- 
liatnent in June 1832, by Mr. Cutlar Fergusson (a petition that might as 
well have never been sent from Benga4 for the attentiob it baaireceived), 
tiiat- 

Sveiy encouragement te held out to the eeportalion ftomfinglsnd to India, of the 
growth and produce of foreign as well as J£nglish industry, while many thnaands gT 
the naUveti who a short Ubm ago derived a livelihood from the growth of cotton and the 
manufacture of cotton goods, are vnthont breadt in consequence of the facilities afforded 
to the produce of America and lo the manufacturing industry of England ; but sugar, 
to the production of which the lands of the petitioners might be turned, is loaded with 
such heavy duties in England, as effectually lo shut the market again»l,(he industry <ff the 
EaU^lndians, when turned lo this jtarlicular commodity ^ 

It is earnestly to be hoped that the prayer of this petition will now be 
attended to ; every village in India has its patch of sugar-cane, and it wants 
only the opening of the Kngli<di markets to Jbenofit to an incalculable extent 
Great Britain as well as Hiiidosian, for the continued and progressive im- 
poverishment of the latter is a serious detriment to the former. 

The quantity of sugar consumed in the United Kingdom, averaged ao 
high as 4,000,000 cwts., would for a population of 24,000,000 (leaving 
aside 1,000,000 for young infants, many of whom, however, also consume 
sugar) give only 18 lbs. a year, or 5 oz. a week, for each individual ; now, 
it is well known, tlml a child of one year old would consume more than 
6 oz. a week.; that the workhousc-allowaiice is 3*1 lbs. a year, and the lowest 
domestic servant, 1 lb. a week or i52 lbs. a year. We might, therefore, fairly 
conclude that, if the duties on all our colonial sugars were reduced and 
placed on a level, the consumption and revenue would be thus increased : — 

Conumption. Revenuew 

WcsUlndia Plantation Siig.ir Cwts. 4,p00,000 

Ta* at £\. (now £\. 1-..) per mi ii!4,(XX),000 

Mauritius Sugar 500,000 

Ta* at £\. (now i'l. -la ) per cwt 500,000 

East-India PoBscbbioiib Sugar 2,000,000 > 

Tax at £l. (now £l. 1 2b.) per cwt 2,000,000 

Foreign Sugar 500,000 

Tux at j£2. (now £3. 3s.) per cwt 1,000,000 

Totals Cwts. 7,000,000 £7,500,000 

Here we observe tliat, even at the moderate rate of consumption of ^^Ibs. 
a year, or only 9 oz. per week, of sugar for each individual, the revenue 
would be augmented by £3, .500,000, and the commerce, health, and com- 
fort of the empire wonderfully increased. 

There can even be no doubt, that if the duty were reduced to 12s. on 
West-India and to 16s. on East-lndia sugars, similar favourable results 
would ensue ; for a few years (say two or three) the revenue would suffer, 
but a reduction and equalization to 20s. would instantly increase the revenue, 
while a prospect of eventual further diminution would prepare the way for 
greater national benefits. Unless justice be done to the produce of British 
India, the late failures (amounting to £15,000,000) will be only the com- 
mencement of further ruin ; but let it be remembered, that England taxes 
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British India upwards of j 620,000,000 a year, while tiie whole of tiie taxes 
levied in the West-Indies are little more than half a million, and in the 
l^rmer country we have a population of 100,000,000 British subject^, ready 
to purchase our goods to an illimitable extent, if we will receive their pro- 
duce in return. If we would expect to derive advantage from the possession 
of Hindostan, it must not be by squeezing the uttermost farthing from her 
in the way of tribute ; a perseverance in our past policy of one-sided free-^ 
trade vf \\\ separation of the two countries mutually advantageous. 




TRANSLATION FROM HAFIZ. 


The radiant veil, my spirit wears. 

The body's grosser shades control ; 

Then welcome be the hour, that bears 
From earthly gloom my glorious soul. 

But drooping, dark, and lorn, it lies. 

Pent like some winged warbler here. 

And pines, as bird of Paradise, 

To soar to yon unclouded sphere. 

For dimly shines life's present state. 

And dim the past's receding scene. 

While all I know, I know too late : — 

How vain for me that past hath been ! 

Why trace I not, on ample wing, 

Yon Empyrean's pure profound ? 

Why fixed to earth and languishing. 

Within a frame terrestrial bound ? 

Must the proud thought, that would aspire 
To scan the Blest One's bright abode. 

Bound to this world its high desire. 

Content to bear a mortal load ? 

Or, should my heart, through every vein. 

The musk-bag's dark effusion wear, 

What wonder? — Since earth’s trackless plain 
With Khotan's deer I too must share ! 

Nay, trust not thou these vestments gay, 

This idle flaunt of outward show. 

While, as the taper wastes away. 

Life's smouldering wrecks consume below. 

Shine and dispel this sullen dream 
From Hafiz’ eyes, my secret soul I 

Shine in thy light ; and none shall deem 
His breast disdains thy pure control. 
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THE CHALIAII CASTE IN CEYLON. 

Both the written and traditional accounts of the origin and ancient state of- 
the Chaliahs are blended with incredible fables. The accounts they possess of 
their modern condition and employment are sufficiently probable. They assert 
that their progenitors came from the peninsula of India, at the request of a 
king of Kandy, and that, for a long period, they followed the profession of 
embroidering cloth, and practised the various arts connected with the manu- 
facture of gold and silver thread. This pursuit becoming unprofitable, they 
resorted for a livelihood to the weaving of plain cloth. 

Our information respecting the administration of public afiairs by the 
Kandyan government was, until lately, both scanty and inexact. One part of 
its policy, and one of much importance, is well ascertained : the division of 
the people into castes. Neither the written records nor the traditions of the 
indigenous inhabitants of Ceylon have the most distant allusion to a different 
state of society. 

The revenue of the king of Kandy, from time immemorial, may be arranged 
under three heads: 1st, revenue paid in kind and delivered into his store- 
houses ; 2d, personal services ; and 3d, a small money-revenue, collected from 
individuals who purchased situations under his government. 

The Portuguese, on their acquiring some of the maritime provinces of 
Ceylon, appear to have continued the policy which had been practised by the 
Kandyan government, of dividing the people into castes with peculiar duties 
and privileges. They seem likewise to have continued, in a great degree, the 
manner of collecting the revenue practised under the native government. In 
the allotment of the peculiar services of the different castes, the Portuguese 
taxed the Chaliahs with the collection and preparation of cinnamon. The 
chief portion of this caste appears to have resided, at that time, in the pro- 
vinces acquired by the Portuguese. In consequence, it is said, of the profit- 
ableness of the cinnamon trade, the department for collecting cinnamon was 
styled muhu-buddu, from the Singhalese words muhu, * great,’ and buddu, 

* revenue.* The people employed in the preparation of cinnamon were known 
by the appellation of muhu-buddu iUtu, * persons of the muhu buddu^ more 
frequently pronounced maha-badde. From the allusions made to the state of 
the Chaliahs under the Portuguese colonial government, in the Dutch records, 
it would appear that these people were then subjected to a rigorous servitude, 
approaching to slavery, and that they endured the most oppressive exactions. 

The Chaliahs are attached to the soil, and, like the villeins of feudal times, 
have been transferred, without a mitigation of their bondage, to every suc- 
ceeding conqueror. The overthrow of the Portuguese in Ceylon, and the 
possession of the maritime provinces by the Dutch, produced a change of 
masters, but no alleviation of the rigours of servitude under which the Chaliahs 
laboured. 

The early Dutch policy, with regard to the Chaliahs and the collection of 
cinnamon, is but imperfectly known. Official documents relating to the caste 
and the collection of cinnamon, framed while the Dutch ruled in Ceylon, sup- 
ply, however, some information of importance on the subject. The following 
statements are furnished from p^ers of undoubted authority ; they however 
follow no regular series ; many of them are isolated and unconnected, but from 
the specimens exhibited, some idea may be formed of the spirit of the Dutch 
government, and a tolerably exact inference may be drawn of the oppressed 
condition of the Chaliahs. 
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In a code of instructions, addressed to the ouperintendent of the cinnamoe 
department, by the colonial government, bearing date 27th April ]7i7, a brief 
exposition of this branch of the public revenue is given. This document is 
found in Valentyn’s great work upon Ceylon and some parts of India. We 
are informed, by this code of instructions, that the cutting and preparing of the 
cinnamon was imposed upon the Ghaliah caste as a tribute or tax. The code 
states that the caste was divided into i&ur classes or subdivisions, each having 
different duties to perform. 

The first class furnished all the head-men, or overseers ; some of the men of 
this class were employed as messengers, and in picking, sorting, and baling 
mnnamon. The number of this class, at that time, was 583. The second 
class, or Latcoryus, were likewise employed as messengers, letter-carriers, Ac . ; 
they were sometimes called upon to perform a kind of military duty. This 
class amounted to 495 men. The third class were coolies, or labourers; their 
duty was to carry loads, and to perform any heavy labour directed by their 
superiors. This class reckoned 305 men. The men of the fourth class are the 
cinnamon-peelers ; they amounted to 1,365. This class was considered infe- 
rior in rank to the preceding three classes. The impost levied upon it was 
much heavier than that exacted from the others. The sense the Chaliahs 
entertained of the oppression they suffered, with the means they adopted to 
^ude the heavy exactions, may be inferred from the tenor of the directions 
issued to the superintendent of the cinnamon department. He was ordered to 
keep an exact register of all the males of the Chaliah caste, but particularly 
of this subdivision ; he was warned to be extremely cautious how he performed 
this part of his duty; he was informed that, should he exempt any individual 
from the duties belonging to the caste, whether from favour or bribery, &c,, 
he would be answerable for his conduct to his superiors, and incur the severest 
responsibility. Collusion, or any fraudulent compact of the superintendent 
with the people of this caste, was rigorously forbidden. The superintendent 
was directed to adopt the most rigid precautions to prevent the children of this 
class from being introduced into the families of the other classes of Chaliahs 
and fostered by them, for such means of partial emancipation seem to have 
been frequently attempted. 

To increase the number of the Chaliah caste, it was ordered that their off*- 
spring, whether male or female, by individuals of any of the other castes, were 
to be treated as Chaliahs, and liable to the servitude imposed upon the caste. 
The children joined that class of the caste to whom the Chaliah parent 
belonged. A similar measure was adopted to increase the number of the fourth 
class, or peelers. By a government-regulation, it was commanded that the oflt 
spring of Chaliahs, if the parents were of different classes, should be com- 
prehended in the class of the parent who occupied the lower rank. This rule 
was permitted only when the progeny was legitimate. The illegitimate children 
of all classes of Chaliahs belonged to the peeling-class. 

The first and third classes of the Chaliahs paid an annual poll-tax, in money, 
independently of the personal service imposed upon them. Individuals of the 
first class began paying this tax at eleven years of age ; the amount was three 
pice (about 3d.) annually, which sum was increased to forty-eight pice. The 
tax was reduced gradually, according to the age and infirmities of individuals, 
until it reached three pice, which every male of the class was obliged to 
advance^ however old he might be. The males of the third class commenced 
paying three pice about eleven years of age ; this impost was annually increased 
until it reached thirty pice; it was then reduced by dogrees and accordingly 
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cireunstances to tfareo pice. The lecond and fourth dasaea did not pay this 
tax. 

The malea of the peelers, or fourth class, were, registered in their twelfth or 
thirteenth year, and the task of preparing one pingo (56 lbs.) of cinnanfon was 
imposed upon them. In some instances, a pingo was reckoned 65 lbs. This 
tfif increased one pingo annually, until a peeler produced eleven pingos. The 
cinnamon produced in this manner was denominated angebadde* and the 
labours of the peelers in collecting it seems to have been considered in the 
light of a poll-tax. 

When the angebadde became inadequate to complete the quantity required 
for the markets in Europe, America, &c., the peelers were each, in addition to 
the angebadde, taxed with the annual preparation of from one to eight pingos, 
according to their age and strength. The cinnamon thus collected was called 
gelt caneel (money-cinnamon). For each pingo of gelt cancel the peeler was 
paid six pice (6d.). The native headmen were held responsible for producing 
the gross amount of the taxation, both angebadde and gelt eaneel. When a 
peeler failed to produce the exacted quantity, he was obliged to pay four 
ianams (about la. 4d.) for each pingo wanting, whether the deficiency was in 
the angebadde or gelt cancel. Repeated or great defalcation of the task imposed 
upon the peelers was prevented by punishing defaulters at the will of the 
superintendent. Flogging, confinement in chains, and hard labour, were the 
penalties directed to be inflicted upon defaulters. The same punishment was 
ordered to be inflicted upon deserters when seized. Coarse or badly-prepared 
cinnamon was thrown into heaps, and used for the distillation of oil. No 
credit was given to the peelers, in the books of the department, for this quality 
of cinnamon ; they were obliged to deliver their task in cinnamon of a good 
quality and well-prepared. 

Each peeler was allowed from government four parahs, or about 180 lbs., of 
rice annually. To prepare the amount of the task assigned to each peeler, it 
required his uninterrupted labour from six to nine months annually. In the 
early part of the eighteenth century, the Dutch divided the period for cutting 
cinnamon, in each year, into a little and a great harvest. This division was 
abandoned, and subsequently there was only one harvest. 

Such is a brief abstract of the code of instructions, by which the superinten- 
dent of the cinnamon-department was to be guided. The oppressive and 
vexatious nature of the services imposed upon the peelers has not, perhaps, 
been equalled under the most arbitrary government. To render the Chaliahs 
sufficiently subservient, the Dutch d^aded them to the utmost. They were 
crushed by a system of disabilities, so as efiectually to check improvement in 
mind and fortune. Neither property nor talents could emancipate a Chaliah 
from the thraldom imposed upon him. The enormous tribute which was 
exacted required the unremitting labour of about two-thirds of the year. 

Notwithstanding the abject state of these people, and the sense of self- 
debasement that long-continued oppression, hereditary prepossessions, and 
habits had induced, they on more than one occasion evinced an ardent desire 
to emancipate themselves from the severe exactions of their tyrants. 

In 1716, they quitted the maritime provinces, and emigrated into the inte- 
rior of the island. The colonial government, with the aid of the king of 
Kandy, succeeded in obliging the Chaliahs to return to their native villages. / 
In 17^, the peelers declined complying with the orders of government to 

* Valaatyn infimni ui that, imdw the Krnndyingiwamment, angOadde were the poH-taxa which the 
lower ceitM paid to the king: eechlnAvliluilof tbsNcaitsiwaallebletotliJelmpeiltfcn, ftontheaae 
of elxteiBloibtT. 
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proceed to the woods and prepare cinnamon as usual, assigning n Teasons 
the degraded state of the caste and the number of exclusions and disabilities 
they laboured under ; they stated that personal security and personal liberty 
had lately been more infringed than ever ; that the task or tribute demanded 
of them was beyond their power to perform ; that the general and frequent 
cutting of the cinnamon shoots and trees, for a number of years, had greatly 
reduced’the quantity of cinnamon in the jungles ; that in consequence of the 
scarcity pf cinnamon trees, and particularly of shoots fit for cutting, they had 
extreme difficulty in procuring good cinnamon ; that to complete the task 
.imposed upon them for one year would require the incessant labour of from 
twelve to thirteen months, and that the quantity they were ordered to furnish 
caused them to live in the woods ** like wild beasts, without being able to visit 
their families, or to contribute to the support of their wives and children 
they earnestly begged permission to proceed to the interior of the island, that 
they might state their grievances to the king of Kandy ; and they stated that, 
should this request be refused, they anxiously solicited to be allowed to with- 
draw from the island of Ceylon. 

I have seen no document recording the issue of this remonstrance ; but it 
may be presumed that the Dutch made some apparent concessions : the colo- 
jiul government, on many occasions, dexterously managed the weakness and 
ignorance of this people to its own advantage, while the poor Chaliahs were 
deceived into a belief that their rulers had sacrificed something to their liber- 
ties, and that their burdens had been lightened. 

From about this time, it became customary to permit the peelers to appear 
annually before the government, immediately after the termination of the 
cinnamon-harvest. The Dutch claimed great credit for permitting this annual 
assemblage ; ostensibly it seemed to evince a readiness to hear public complaint, 
to which the people bad not been accustomed, and the avowed motive of this 
measure was to afford them an opportunity of laying their grievances before 
the governor, who promised redress. In practice, this annual assemblage does 
not appear to have tended to lessen their burdens or to ameliorate their situa- 
tion. The apparent condescension of the government flattered the seif.esteem 
of the Chaliahs, and pleased their vanity, — passions found in all ranks, in all 
states of civilization, and in all degrees of slavery ; — but it had no permanent 
effect, in this instance, in bettering their condition. 

To excite them to greater exertions, rather than to conciliate their good- 
will, the government occasionally, at these general assemblages, bestowed a 
present of a small piece of cloth to individuals who had prepared a large quan- 
tity of cinnamon. The present varied in quantity, according to the successful 
industry of individuals ; in general, it consisted of about six yards of coarse 
cotton cloth, and was valued at 21 Ceylon florins, about 2s. 7d. 

The burdens and exactions, which continued to be inflicted upon the defence- 
less peelers, produced, in 1735,indubitaUe evidence that they felt their wrongs. 
A large body of them left the maritime districts and retir^ to two villages 
situated in the Seven Cories, a province then belonging to the Kandyan 
government. They declined acceding to any proposal made to them by the 
Dutch for their return. A long-condpoed series of oppression seems to have 
inspired them with the resolution of despair. They declared that nothing 
but an order from the king of Kandy would make them return to their villages; 
they refused even to meet the Dutch commissioner appointed to hear their 
complaints. Their reply to the messages from the colonial government ww 
couched in very strong language. They stated that they would not return to 
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the miritime proTinces *' even though the government ihould destroy their 
property, burn their wives and children, and present them with the ashes.** 

On the defection of the peelers, the government addressed the king of 
Kandy, in a supplicating memorial, informing him of the revolt of the peelers, 
and of their haviog taken shelter in his dominions. They prayed the Kandyan 
monarch to command the refugees to return to their allegiance and comply 
with their accustomed exactions ; they solicited his Majesty that, in the event 
of the peelers failing to obey his orders to evacuate the Kandyan territory, he 
would, in consequence of the friendship existing between the two governments, 
direct the refractory peelers to be seized and sent bound to the limits of the 
maritime provinces, where they should be received by the agents of govern- 
ment. 

This supplicatory document was presented to the king of Kandy by native 
messengers, to whom his majesty verbally replied by stating that he was well 
aware of the existence of the circumstances set forth in the memorial. He 
likewise informed the messengers, that he had already directed the peelers, 
who had taken refuge in his territory, to return to the coast, and that he would 
repeat his commands should it be found necessary. 

The Dutch degraded themselves by this step, without eiiecting any thing. 
The peelers did not return to the coast; and their progeny now form an 
isolated colony, in the place they first occupied, encircled by people of other 
castes. 

In the same year, the peelers, who remained in the maritime provinces, 
refused to commence the collection and preparation of cinnamon. They com- 
plained that the tax levied upon them was enormous, and that, in consequence 
of the scarcity of cinnamon trees, they were unable to collect the quantity the 
government exacted. They stated that they found extreme difficulty in collect- 
ing even that portion of the burden imposed upon them, which was deno- 
minated angebadde, and begged that the amount of the exactions under other 
denominations might be reduced. The peelers, at the same time, stated their 
disgust at the conduct of the superintendent of the mahabadde and his inter- 
preter, and entreated that they might be both removed from the situations 
they held in the cinnamon-department. They closed their representation by 
declaring, in the most peremptory and explicit terms, that, unless the govern- 
ment conceded these essential points, they would not resume their former 
servitude. 

Arbitrary governments seldom concede bui from impotence ; their conces- 
sions are usually the effects of fear, not the consequence of any thing generous 
in principle. The Dutch, fearing a more extensive defection, acceded, in 
some degree, to the prayers of their memorial. But as the fraudulent depend 
chiefly upon fraud to promote their ends, the Dutch, under the pretext that a 
number of the peelers were in arrears with their tribute, increased the weight 
of the pingo of angebaddc from 55 lbs. to 65 lbs., and required the usual number 
of pingos to be delivered. To conciliate the favour of the peelers, the super- 
intendent and his interpreter were both removed from their situations, and for 
the purpose of gaining the obedience of the peelers, they were permitted toi 
nominate a person to succeed as superintendent of the department. 

By subsequent regulations, it appears that, among the measures that were 
taken to wring from the peelers an increased quantity of cinnamon, one was, 
to offer a premium, consisting of a few cubits of coarse cotton cloth, which was 
to be given to those who produced a certain quantity above the amount of their 
tax or annual task. Other regulations, calculated to operate through the 
AsiatJourn. N.S.Vol.12.No.48. 2 N 
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passion of fear, were promulgated. Those peelers, who delivered not more 
than One-half of their task of angebadde, and refused to acknowledge their 
culpability, were ordered to be confined in irons for three months. Complete 
defaulters were to be put into irons for six months for the first offence ; for the 
second ofibnce, they were ordered to be confined in chains for life. 

It would appear that, as early as the Dutch had arranged the cinna- 
mon-peelers, according to their ages, into eleven classes. 1 have seen a copy 
of a document that was laid before the governor and council, during that year, 
in which the strength of the different classes is stated, and the number of 
pingos each individual was to deliver. Below is an extract from this paper. 
The lust two columns I have added, having deduced them by calculation from 
the data found in the statement : — 


Number of Ppolem. rla^^cd 

Annual amount 

Quantity in IIk. 
to be rollerted by 
Indlvidualb. 


acciirdine to the amount 
of their task of 

of the Ux of 
each Peeler, 
in pingos. 

Total \iTiount. 

Angebodde or Agou 





lbs. 

Ibi. 

1st 

Class, No. ,‘3712 

11 

filO 

2*26,920 

2d 


10 

.560 

112,500 

.^d 


9 

.504 

90,306 

dill 


« 

IIK 

76,160 



7 1 

392 

73.1>01 

titli 



;W6 


7tli 



2HO 


8tli 


4 

224 


9lli 



1 IGK 


10th 


2 I 

112 


nth 


1 { 

56 




1 


785,330 


Or about ‘J.OTS b ilcs, at 8oi Diitcli pounds per bale. 


The Dutch cstablishniciit fur collecting cinnamon was at all times very com- 
plicated, but perhaps it was more intiicatc than ever immediately previous to 
the period when the British lauded on Ceylon. The following statement com- 
prehends a brief suinmar} of their regulations, as fur as I have been able to 
collect them. 

The establishment was iimh r the direttion of a ci\il servant, who was 
nlwnt-) an European. 'J'lie chief of the cinnamon-department, or Captain 
CniuU^ as he was more f.uiiiiiarl) named, used to make five circuits annually 
through the cinnaniuii district. Dining each circuit, he had particular duties 
to perform. These perambulations were made with much pomp and noise. 
Independent!) of an immense number of attendants, he was preceded by persons 
bearing silk flags, and accompanied by a band of music, consisting of one horn- 
blowcr, one hautboy, and five tom-toms. Jlis followers were alt supplied 
with food nt the expense of the people of the district through which he 
travelled. He was supplied with fowls, fruit, &c. for his table, while the 
coolies and other classes of followers were furnished with ready-dresaed 
victuals. Subordinate to him were a great number of native head-men. llis 
pay was small, but he hud many ways of obtaining money, and generally made 
a fortune while he held the situation. One way, by which he firociired large 
sums, was the sale of appointments. IJis chief income was an allowance 
upon the amount of cinnamon collected; so that, to oppress the Chaliaht 
promoted his own interest as well as that of the government. 
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' The peelers were classed into ten subdivisions^ arranged according to their 
ages and strength. They seem to have advanced one class every year, from the 
time they commenced to cut cinnamon until they reached the tenth clgss. The 
first, or boy-class, was taxed to deliver annually and without pay 65 lbs. The 
cinnamon cut by this class became a [lerquisite of the superintendent; that is 
to say, he was entitled to charge government for preparing it, although the 
peelers received nothing. The second class were obliged to deliver two pingos 
of haddct or tax-cinnamon, and three of mt/tc, or money-cinnamon. The 
pingo of money-cinnamon weighed .55 lbs. The annual pay of individuals of 
the second, third, and fourth classes was eight parahs of Bengal or twelve of 
Batavia rice, three larins and sixteen cubits of coarse cotton cloth. The cloth 
was given at the end of the peeling se.'ison, and it was denominated a present. 

The tax -cinnamon increased annuall}', until it reached eleven pingos. Upon 
reaching this quantit}', the tribute decreased one pingo annually until the 
number was reduced to five. At this rate it was kept as long ns possible. 
When, in consequence of the infirmities of old age, the peeler was unable to 
deliver five pingos, he was then taxed one pingo annually, but for this quantity 
lie received no remuneration, and this tax he was obliged to pay until the day 
of his death. From the second year the peelers began to prepare cinnamon, 
they were annually taxed to deliver three pingos of mixite or money-cinnamon. 
From the fourth year of cutting, the quantity of rice advanced, as pay to the 
peelers was increased, from eight to twelve parahs. When a peeler failed to 
deliver more than five pingos of badde and three of money-cinnamon, he 
received no cloth. When the delivery of cinnamon was large, the present of 
cloth was sometimes increased to thirty-six cubits, to which, under particular 
circumstances, was occasionally added about sixteen pounds weight of salt, 
and a buillc of arrack. 

By a document delivered to the governor and council, it appears that, in the 
year 1766, the superintendent of the cinnamon-department, Mr. l)c Graaf, esti- 
mated the number of Chaliahs who had taken refuge in the Kundynn country 
at upwards 1,000. This affords a striking proof that the tyranny of a people 
calling themselves civilized, and under the forms of law, may be infinitely 
more oppressive than that of a despot, who is a stranger to the refinement of 
civilization, and who acknowledges no rule but his own arbitrary will. 

Such are the desultory and unconnected details I have been able to collect 
respecting the Chaliahs. It has been necessary to mention a number of appa- 
rently trifling circumstances, in order to shovs the degree of op})rcssion under 
which they suffered while the Dutch held thu maritime provinces of Ceylon, 
and to exhibit how low they could descend in their exactions. 

The Dutch evidently considered the Chaliahs* labour as their own property. 
To preserve the subserviency of this people, they degraded and debased them, 
not only in the opinion of the other castes, but even in tl'eir own. The con- 
duct of the Dutch told them that they were born to prepare cinnamon, and 
the poor people seemed to believe it. The Dutch perpetuated the thraldom of 
caste, which, although not founded on law, hut custom, is infinitely more rigo- 
rous than the severest exaction of any rule that has obtained the name of law. 

When, in consequence of the weight of the task imposed upon them, and 
the scarcity of cinnamon trees, the peelers were unable to produce the required 
tribute, they were accused of indolence and negligence; when they humbly 
represented their incapacity to deliver the whole amount, they were stig- 
matized as insolent, turbulent, and contumacious. 

Possessed of sovereign and uncontrolled authority over the maritime pro- 
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Tincfii, having it thus in their power to bene6t and emancipate the inhabi- 
tants, the Dutch sacrificed the protecting character and influence of the 
sovereign to the low arts of petty shopkeepers. As sovereigns, they were 
^arrqgant, cruel, and despotic ; as merchants, mean, oppressive, and avaricious. 
In thpir mixed character, they overlooked the recognized maxims of duty and 
justice, and made right give way to expediency. The extent to which they 
invaded the natural and acknowledged rights of the subject is clearly evinced 
by' their conduct to the Chaliahs. 

In regard to the present state of this caste, and the general economy of the 
’ maha-badde, information is more easily obtained, of which the following is a 
brief statement. 

The cinnamon-department, or the establishment for cultivating and preparing 
cinnamon, is under the direction of a civil servant, who is styled the Super- 
intendent of Cinnamon-Plantations. By the natives, this department is called 
the maha-badde. The entire Chaliah caste is under the control of the superin- 
tendent. A few families of some of the other tribes of inhabitants arc employed 
along with the Chaliahs, and form part of the maha-badde. 

The residence of the Chaliahs is confined to that part of the coast of the 
island which produces good cinnamon, or from Negombo to Matura. This 
'ijistrict is divided into six subdivisions. Over the Chaliahs who reside in each 
subdivision, there is a mopdeliar, or head-man, appointed. His duty is to 
circulate the orders of the suiierintendent among the people, and to furnish 
the requisite number of men, agreeably to the directions of the head of the 
department. For each man he furnishes, he is allowed one pice per day 
during the time he is employed. Obsequiousness, as well as self-interest, 
impel him to perform his duty rigidly, and to discountenance every application 
that may be made to be exempted from the impost. Should a Chaliuh decline 
the authority of the moodeliar, or neglect to obey his orders with promptitude, 
the individual is forthwith brought before the superintendent, who is authorized 
to punish him with a certain number of lashes. A similar punishment awaits 
any individual who absconds and is afterwards taken. 

Each of the subordinate classes has a peculiar duty to perform. The first 
class, or Punumdukarus, furnish head-men to superintend the labours or the 
people employed in the department ; the remaining number of the class are 
employed either in carrying messages to and from the superintendent, or in 
cultivating the plantations. The second class, Hewapunmu or Hewarallis, 
cultivate the plantations of cinnamon, and watch, at the passes that lead to 
them, to prevent the cutting of cinnamon-shoots by passengers, &c., and to 
prevent the ingress of cattle. Inferior biipcrintendents are sometimes chosen 
from this class. The third class, OoliyuharuSt is not numerous. Individuals 
of this class arc chiefly employed in carrying the baggage and palankins of the 
superintendent and native head-men. 

The labours of a part of these three classes arc required during the whole 
year ; each district furnihlies the required quota, which is generally relieved 
monthly. The people belonging to the other caste, who arc employed in the 
maha~badde, are arranged with these three classes, so far as their services are 
concerned. Individuals of these three classes arc generally employed by the 
superintendent about three months annually. Until the commencement of the 
cultivation of cinnamon, the services of the first, second, and third classes of 
Chaliahs were but seldom required, and to this circumstance may be ascribed 
the cause why they are comparatively so little noticed by the Dutch in their 
r^ulations regarding the cinnamon department. 
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The fourth clast are Koorundu^rui, or cinnamon-peelers. The people of 
this class are solely employed in cutting, peeling, and preparing the cinnamon. 
Early in the month of April, the moodeliar of the district makes ^ circuit 
through the villages under bis superintendence, and enrola all the individuals 
of this class who are fit for labour. lie enters on his list those individuals 
who may have attained the age of sixteen years, and erases from his register 
those who have reached sixty years of age, or who from infirmities have 
become unfit to undergo the requisite fatigue of collecting and peeling cinna- 
mon. About the same time, the superintendent appoints a day^wben the 
whole class is to rendezvous at Colombo, to which place they arc brought by 
head-men from the respective districts. Each peeler must be provided, at his 
own expense, with a kettCf or bill-hook, to cut the cinnamon-shoots, a ko-keUe, 
to slit open and take off the bark, and a kuroondu-kette, to scrape off the 
cuticle and smooth the cinnamon. Boys under the age of sixteen years have, 
within these few years, been employed in preparing cinnamon along with the 
men. On reaching Colombo, which they generally do early in the month of 
May, the peelers arc formed into divisions bv the superintendent, and sent to 
the different peeling stations. The peeling season commonly lasts from April 
till November or December. 

Before the subjugation of the interior of the island, the peelers w'ere chiefly 
employed cither in the plantations or in the jungles of the maritime provinces. 
Previously to this event, they made occasional inroads into the king’s provinces, 
and cut by stealth considerable quantities of cinnamon ; these incursions were, 
however, in general attended with danger, as the king always repressed such 
inroads. The range of the peelers became more extensive in 1815, when the 
British power prevailed in the centre of the island. Each company of peelers 
brings the product of its labours, at stated periods, to a depot appointed by 
the superintendent. The period is generally monthly, but it is sometimes 
varied, according to circumstances The superintendent or some of his native 
assistants attend at the place of delivery. The cinnamon produced by each 
individual is inspected, weighed, and the quantity entered in a book in a 
column opposite the individual’s name. Should the cinnamon be found to be 
coarse, or taken from too young shoots, if the tubes be stuflbd with sand, the , 
cuticle not carefully removed, or any other adulteration or imperfection be 
discovered, the peeler incurs the risk of being punished by the infliction of a 
certain number of stripes upon his bare back with a cat-o’nine-tails. The 
extent of the punishment is determined by the superintendent, and tlie lashes 
arc generally inflicted in his presence. By a proclamation of the Dutch colonial 
government, it appears that the punishment denounced against peelers who 
introduced thick and coarse bark into the centre of tubes of good cinnamon, 
with a fraudulent intent, was whipping, branding, amputating both ear^ and 
confinement in chains. In some aggravated cases, the persons offending were 
ordered to be banished to the Cape of Good Hope, for a period of twenty- 
five years. 

The average quantity produced monthly by each peeler is about 45 lbs. 
Boys under sixteen years of age prepare about 20 lbs. Peelers failing to pro- 
duce monthly above the quantity of 30 lbs., and who cannot adduce satisfac- 
tory proofs of an adequate cause (as sickness, &c.) for the deficiency, are in 
the first instance reprimanded, and should similar defalcations again occur, 
they are liable to corporal punishment, and the practice obtuns in the cinnamon 
department to fine or flog for such a delinquency. 

The monthly wages of the people employed in the mdha^dde department 
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arc: cash, Rix Dollars equal each to Is. Od. when the exchange i's at par; 
rice, one paruh, or about 45 lbs.; and one seer, or about If lb., of salt, 
^oys receive each the above allowance of rice and salt, and in money Rix 
Dollars 3. If. 2p. 

? By a census, taken in the year 1814, of the male population between ten 
and iSik^-years of age, belonging to the maha-badde, it appears that the number 


at thdnipic stood as, under 

(^laliahs: Fuiiuwidukarua 1,543 

HewarallN....^ S,SGO 

Oxdiyukarua 1,772 

Kuorundu Karus 3,538 

I'crsohs belonging to other cabtch 1,077 


11,190 


The Honourable Mr. North, afterwards Lord GuHdford, on his assumption 
of the governmeut of Ceylon, found (hat n great part of the lands were held 
“ by tenure of service,’* which he, to the credit of his feelings and sound 
policy, abrogated by a proclamation bearing date 3d Sept. 1801. This procla- 
mation states that “ whereas we have seen by experience the absolute necessity 
^ abglfstiing tenure by .service and substituting a less oppressive and trregitiar 
mode of contributing to the servidf of the state,” and proceeds to enact that “ all 
obligation (^service on tcnu&S^'^ lands, throughout these settlements, shall 
cease, and persons of whatever caste and condition shall, front the 1st May 
1802, continue subject to serve only on the especial orders of ourself and our 
successors, governors of Ceylon only, according to their rc.spcctivc castes and 
on the receipt of adequate pay for such services.*’ In another proclamation, it 
was enacted that the natives ** shall be free from all obligation of service, except 
on the pniticular order of ourself or our successors^ in which they will receive 
pu} for the service at the rate of labour in the chief town of the district where 
they perform it.” Such is the maf^na char/a of the liberty of the subject in 
Ceylon What is the practice? With regard tp the Chaliahs, thi.s charter is 
a mere nullity. Mr. North, in his [iroclaniution, declares that tenure bv ser- 
vice is an “ opprc.sslve ugd irregular mode of contributing to the service ol the 
state;” yet this “oppressive and irregular mode” of taxation was never, in as 
fur a.s regards the Chaliahs, piactically repralcd; the old harassing mode of 
exaction was continued, and it now cxist.s, unamclioratcd in the slightest 
degree. 

1 have said that the Chaliahs did not participate in the advantages promised 
by Mr. North’s proclamation. They arc still liable to all the disabilities and 
exclusions, under which they laboured while the Dutch power was dominant. 
This servitude is still hereditary and perpetual ; they are still liable to be torn 
from their families, sent to a great distance from their Iiomcs, and compelled 
to labour at an employment in many cases both extremely unwholesome and 
irksome. The impost is still that of a capitation*tax ; the exaction is made by 
an enumeration of heads, and has no reference to the posscs.sion of land. The 
officers of government are authorised “to 8ei7c, take, arrest, send, and employ, 
in the service of government,” persons bound by their castes and other customs 
of these settlements, in the same manner us was practised during the sway of 
the Dutch. No cnfrunchisemeuts have taken place, and no hopes of emanci- 
pation arc bald out to this class of the inhabitants. The Chaliahs are amenable 
to tile laws, but the Jaw does not protect the'if liberties, when the interest of 
government is concerned. They continue to lie ftirced most unwillingly from 
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their homes, sent to whatever part of the island their strength and skill may 
be most profitably exerted ; subjected to a discipline infinitely more strict, 
summary, and arbitrary, than even martial law; and all this without any 
alleged right but custom, or any assigned necessity but the pecuniary advan- 
tages derived from their labours. In so far as unhappiness is excited in the 
minds of a class of people by degrading and debasing them, or, what is nearly 
the same thing, by emancipating another class of subjects politically in the 
same situation, the Chaliahs are in a worse state than before the promulgation 
of Mr. North’s proclamation. 

Without acknowledging the natural right of the Chaliahs to an equal degree 
of political freedom with the other castes, or holding out a hope 6f.k4iberation 
from the thraldom they now labour under, we have, by consulii^ in some 
degree their comforts, endeavoured to render them more efficient for our 
immediate purposes, and less reluctant instruments of our desire of gain. Their 
monthly pay has lately been increased from three to five rix dollars. This 
sum is, however, considerably below the rate of labour in the chief town 
of the district where they are employed,** and much less than the pay and 
other advantages given to native troops. A native pioneer, who voluntarily 
engages to serve government for a limited number of years, who receives a 
bounty and an annual suit of clothing, who cannot bn punished for crimes but 
by a court-martial, who is entitled to pay and regular medical attendance 
during sickness, who by the prescriptive law of usage h«is a claim upon govern- 
ment for a pension durini' life, should he be lamed in the service, or should 
his constitution be exhausted, receives a regular pay of eight rix dollars per 
month. Comparison is necessary to form a due estimate of the limited degree 
of remuneration the Chaliahs receive for their coiu|)ulsory labour. 

Those peelers, who happen to have a small portion of land, cultivate it to 
great disadvantage, in consequence of being so much employed in the service 
of government. In general, they let it out to some other person for cultivation, 
and receive as a reimineration onc-iourth, one-iltird, or oiic-half of the pto- 
diicc, according to the nature of the ground and other circumstances, 

Notwith standing the sovereign iuflucuce of long-established habit, in recon- 
ciling mankind to yield to the invasions of the powerful, and however assidu- 
ously means have been taken to impress the Chaliahs with a sense of their 
])olitical degradation, many of them feel their chains, and murmurs of discon- 
tent, though not loud, are sufficiently distinct to he heard. Independently of 
the self-debasement caused by loug-continuL.l e.'d hopeless servitude, the mean 
condition of the people, and their unresisting temper, powerfully operate to 
prevent a loud expression of their feelings. The history of the world tells us 
that the artificial divi.sioii of mankind into different castes and hereditary 
classes, with the unnatural depression and exclusion of the lower orders, never 
could have been established without much resistance and great oppression ; 
and a state of society of this kind cannot be maintained without a participa- 
tion of the same arbitrary measures which established such u system of 
oppression. 

Like the other inhabitants of Indin, the Chaliahs are gentle, passive, and 
servilely submissive to their superiors. The natives of all warm climates arc 
much less conscious of their own dignity, have less of the spirit of indepen- 
dence, and submit to wear the yoke of servitude with infinitely less reluctance, 
than the inhabitants of temperate regions. But is it politic or expedient ta 
proscribe a whole class of people, however submissive they may be to the 
dictates of arbitrary control ^ Or is it necessary to punish the evasion of nn 
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puniatoqit seldom inflicted in civilised countries but for the 
jj«|^t ? An abjection may likewise be made to referring the infliction 
Bf tfiftt^j^idhipent to the arbitrary opiniop of an individual^ who may be not 
&li|nted in the afikir, but irritatejd ^en he commands the Application of 
the laafi^Oppressed as the Chaliahs many of them entertain some desire 
for infl^^ion, and endeavour to give thisir children a certain degree of educa- 
tion. In 1814, th^re were 2,000 peelers employed, and of that number, Mr. 
Maitland, the superintendent of cinnamon plantations, ascertained that 420 
could read and write. 

' As a tax, the constrained collection and forced deliveries of cinnamm by 
the Chaliahs » injurious, and^ttended by much inconvenience. It is iirwrect 
opposition 40 two acknowledged principles with regard to taxation :'8rsVthat 
taxes ought to fall as equally as possible on every member of sodOtyt in pro* 
portion to his means of contribution. This principle is in practice completely 
reversed. The wealthy, and those who enjoy a comparatively elevated rank, 
pay less to the state than the Chaliahs. Secondly, that the contribution to the 
state ought to be fixed, and not left to the arbitrary mandate of collecting- 
officers of whatever degree. The uncontrolled will of a superintendent may 
very materially increase the amount of the impost, or, what is the same thing, 
Command a larger monthly delivery of cinnamon, and extend the time of 
collection. The temptations to evade this impost form a very important 
objection to the policy of such a plan of taxation. Regarding the sum paid 
monthly to the Chaliahs while they are employed, instead of be*ng below the 
wages paid to ordinary labourers, it ought to be higher. Wages arc in general 
(and ought always to be) modified by the nature of employment. Unwhole- 
some, disagreeable, and involuntary employments should be well-paid. In 
countries where the subject is free, any of these circumstances tend to raise 
wages above the ordinary level. The unhealthinCss and fatiguing nature of 
the employment of the Clialiahs is frequently very great, and the disagrceablc- 
ness of their task may be imagined by the compulsory and odious manner in 
which they arc forced to execute it. The advantages derived to the state, by 
compelling the Chaliahs to prepare and deliver a certain quantity of cinnamon, 
without granting even that remuneration which is usually allowed for voluntary 
labour, is the paramount cause of continuing this oppressive impost A mask 
is, however, endeavoured to be thrown over this undoubted truth. By some 
it is stated that they are accustomed to this degree of servitude, and that they 
readily submit to their condition. True, the caste has been habituated to 
oppression ; but is this one of those circumstances that long custom or habit 
legalizes ? They submit, but in no other manner than the weak do to the 
powerful. 

An author, who has lately published an account of Giii<ina, observes, that 
the negroes, who are numerous, must be kept in awe by severity of discipline, 
lie endeavours to justify this practice by alleging that it lessens the unhappi- 
ness of the slaves: “impossibility of attainment,** says he, “ never fails to 
annihilate the desire of enlargement, and rigid treatment, suppressing every 
hope of liberty, makes Jhepi peaceably submit to slavery.*’ 

Collecting cinnamori'^wo state-emergency, that requires a general sacrifice 
from every member of the society to rectify. Labour is the only commodity of 
the poorer classes of society, and common honesty forbids the forcible abstrac- 
tion of any man’s property, far less the sole prop of the poor. It is likewise 
hinted, that if we were to emancipate the' Chaliahs, the other castes, who 
call themselves superior, (or who in other words arc less oppressed), would 
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consider the measure an innovation, in (act an infringem^ of the 
of their order. Can it be reckoned a dfingerouednnovatioh tocease to oppreipfi 
Are we to enter into a compact with ^one portion of society to cruak^anothei 
by precluding' them Oom the benefits "arising from their industry? It Is true 
that in Ceylon, as in every other coui||^ whyre slavery, or a great inequalitj 
of freedom, exists, those who are free are .remarkably jealous aQd proud o 
their freedom. Too often unaccustomed to consider figiedom a commoi 
blessing, to which all ranks and conditions of men have a natural claim, the} 
deem it an enjoyment connected with rank and privilege, and of course con- 
sider those, who have neither rank nqr privilege, to have no right to freedom 
not even to that degree of it which enables a matf to reap a due reward for hit 
labour. These native aristocrats value their rank and dignity itt society bj 
the degree of debasement to which the excluded class is reduced ; the ver} 
envy of the degraded class is a source of pleasure to them ; their self-iinpor 
tance is flattered and their vanity inflated by every demonstration of a sense o 
their assumed superiority. 

A late publication regarding Ceylon contains the following passage with res- 
pect to the Chalialis : ** The importance of their present employment undei 
government has rendered them ambitious and vain ; they are of a turbulen 
disposition, and it is difficult to rule them. Prone to insult the castes whict 
a’'c superior to them, they have long aimed at attaining the privileges of tht 
Vellalcs. The lands of the Chaliahs arc almost free from contribution t( 
government, and they have privileges not enjoyed by other subjects in Liu 
colony.*** 

This account is incorrect, evidently arising from imperfect information 
** Ambitious and vain ** are terras very inapplicable to the state and disposi 
tion of these unfortunate people. That they arc not of a turbulent disposi 
tiun, or difficult to rule, is il fact known to every one who has the slightesi 
acquaintance with them, or who knows how the maha-badde department is'con 
ducted. ** Prone to insult,” Ac. : how can a people, depressed as the Chaliuhj 
now arc, insult any caste ? If to wish to escape the oppressive exertion o 
power he construed into a desire to attain the same degree of civil liberty a: 
the Vellales, is therj any thing reprehensible in such a design? and is it thi 
author’s wish that the Vellales should enjoy a monopoly of personal liberty ir 
Ceylon ? In regard to the impost levied by government upon the lands of th( 
Chaliahs, the author’s assertion is unfounded. Since Mr. North’s proclama- 
tion of 1801 , the Chaliahs pay the same con:iibi:tion to government fVom theii 
crops that is exacted from the other possessors of land. The jirivilcges pecu- 
liar to the Chaliahs arc neither more nor less than the following : they an 
allowed to cross, without payment, the ferries of some of the large rivers 
provided they have but a light load ; secondly, their dhoniet are free fronr 
anchorage-dues. During the time they are not employed in peeling cinnamon 
associations of a few individuals are formed, who sometimes freight smal 
craft and carry on a little trade in salt, arrack, &c., which they export froir 
one part of the coast to the other. The immunity from these imposts is hardlj 
worth the acceptance of the Chaliahs ; certainly 
privilege of any consequence. 

Oppressive laws, administered by a humane administrator, lose much o 
their severity; they may even acquire a character of benevolence. Th< 
maha-hadda is, at present, under the superintendence of James Maitland, Esq. 
an office for which he is peculiarly^ well-qualified. He is intimately acquaintei 

* Bertolaccl on the Revenue, &c. of Ceyloq. 
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nvith the mannera and customs of the Chaliahs, and having acquired a know- 
ledge of the Singhalese language, he is able to hear the complaints of the 
people without the intervention of those frequently corrupt sources of informa- 
tion, head-men and interpreters. Humane, liberal, and affable, he is easy of 
access to the lowest individual of the caste, by which means he greatly sup- 
presses, if he does not completely extinguish, the most cruel of all oppressions 
(particularly in Indian establishments), the tyranny of inferior officers. By 
establishing a plan of rewarding individuals, whose industry and conduct 
render them good examples to others, he has now rarely occasion to resort to 
corporal punishment. He never punishes a person until due care has been 
taken to investigate all the circumstances of the case, and to hear the defence 
of the accused. By a patient and uninterrupted attention to the welfare of the 
people under his charge, and by his many other amiable qualities, he has 
gained the respect and esteem of the whole caste, who yield infinitely more 
prompt obedience to an expression of his wishes than they ever did when the 
lash of terror was unintermittingly suspended over their heads. It was under 
his auspices that the monthly pay was increased, and he has been able also to 
obtain for them some other trifling marks of attention from government. 

Colombo, 1819. Koorundu. 

This paper, as the reader observes, was written some years ago ; but we find, 
on reference to the report of Col. Coicbrookc, one of the Commissioners of 
Inquiry in Ceylon, dated 31st January 1832, that “ the duty of collecting the 
cinnamon and the labour of cultivating the gardens, and of cutting and peeling 
the cinnamon, are still compulsorily performed by a class of people (Chaliahs), 
who arc annually assembled from the districts in which they reside, and as 
they are taken for several months from their homes, and from other profitable 
occupations, and are subject to much exposure in the forests, where they con- 
tract fevers, the service is still obnoxious to them, and often fatal : desertions 
are accordingly very frequent.” The report further states, that the number of 
male Challabs registered in the districts of Colombo and Guile (whose children 
arc liable to the same service) is 16,489; that in addition to the Chalialis, other 
labourers arc sometimes employed, and that the average number annually 
emplo^'ed is 20,900 ! 

The present governor of Ceylon, Sir H. Wilinot Horton, enjoys the enviable 
distinction of having proclaimed the real abolition of this hateful sy.stcin. An 
order of the King in (Council was published in the Cci/lon Gazelle, of the 39th 
September 1833, abolishing the system of forced labour, which has prevailed 
in the island from time immemorial. — Eoitoji. 
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SHEA'S TRANSLATION OF MIRKHOND.* 

It is a matter of no small surprise that, in this inquisitive age, so little 
should still be known by the reading public of Oriental histories and tradi- 
tions. Motives are certainly not wanting, when we consider the intimate 
connection, commercial and political, especially in the last three centuries, 
between the natives of the East and the West. The difficulties, to those 
who had never visited the Oriental regions, of obtaining any clear ideas on 
the subject, have been, till within these few years, almost insuperable. Lan- 
guages were to be studied with trifling aid, and allusions were to be under- 
stood, which could be only known by familiar acquaintance with the modes of 
acting and thinking of the pcojile themselves. These difficulties, however, 
are happily disappearing. Dictionaries, grammars, and wcil-selcctcd pas- 
sages from the best authors, edited by scholars of profound skill and judg- 
ment, arc constantly is.suing from the press, so that the student finds ample 
means of mastering the peculiarities of Oriental diction. But to those, 
whose pursuits and tastes do not lead them to the acquisition of languages, 
and whose desires arc limited to a philosophical acquaintance with the 
Oriental mind, such knowledge is still very difficult of attainment. 

Whatever merits may justly be claimed b\ the East-lndin Company for 
their ])atronage of those who have contributed to smooth the road to the 
knowledge of the Oriental languages, they have not, perhaps, availed them- 
selves of the amfile means within their reach of spreading, by the aid of 
translations from native writers, a more general knowledge of Oriental lite- 
rature, morals, and science. A liberal expenditure in the diffusion of such 
knoAvledge would not have been reckoned amongst the least of the benefits 
their ndministration of the government of that extraordinary empire has 
conferred upon India. If, however, they have been wanting in tins respect, 
the subject has not been overlooked in this country. The translations that 
have appeared within the last three years, under the auspices of the Oriental 
Translation Fund, may be hailed os the commencement of a new era in the 
diffusion of Oriental knowledge ; and as entitling that institution to the best 
thanks of those, who arc impressed with a. sense of the importance of stu- 
dying man under all his various influences and aspects. 

The work before us is a translation of an interesting portion of Mirkhond's 
history of the East, the Rausat-us-Safa, or * Garden of Pleasure.* Mir- 
khond, the author, flourished in the thirteenth century. His history com- 
mences with traditions, long current in the Ea.st, of various orders of beings 
and of events many ages prior to the creation of man. The Jins, Peris, 
Divs and Afrits, their various gradations of impiety towards Allah, and its 
consequences to themselves; the machinations of Eblis, and his impious 
arrogance in refusing to offer adoration to Adam, together with the leading 
events in the lives of Adam and the succeeding patriarchs (the latter por- 

■ History of the Early Kings of Persia, from Kaiomars, the first of the l*esh(lfiduin Dynasty, to the 
Cdnqucst of Iran by Alexander tlic Great Translated from the original Persian of Mirkhond, entitled 
the /bo/tMf-nw-Sw/b, with Notes .nnd Illustrations, by Dsvin Siika, of the Oriental Department in the 
Hon. Kastlndia Company’s College, Herts. I.t'nidoii, )«Tiutc<l for the Oriental TrausiaUon Fund. 
Murray. Parbury, Allen mid Co. IKti. pp. 441. Ovo. 
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tion founded principally on Rabbinical traditions, but strangely connected 
with references to Mecca and Mohammed), all pass in review before the 
reader, witli a devout gravity and simple credulity, which amply prove that 
the fetters of an absurd silperslitibnr were not less firmly rivetied on the hu- 
man mind in the East than in the West, at the same period. Many of these 
ideas, however, variously combined and modified in their transmission 
tlirough the minds of men inhabiting the different regions interposed be- 
tween our own and that of their birth,, have furnished us with some of the 
most beautiful images tliat embellish our poetry. 

The translator, with a confidence founded, not merely on a thorough 
knowledge of the idiom of his*author, but on a profound acquaintance, de- 
rived from long and laborious study, with the metaphysics of his mind, has 
not hesitated to attempt that most difficult (as is well known to Persian 
scholars) of all the parts of a Persian composition, the preface — and in this 
particular instance, a preface utterly unintelligible, except through the most 
persevering acuteness of investigation. The first portion of this intricate spe- 
cimen of Persian metaphysics had been accomplished by the Baron de Sacy, 
with that ability which has di«tinguished this profound Orientalist among the 
scholars of Europe : but Mr. Shea, with a praiseworthy resolution and 
perseverance, has waded through the whole, and has presented to the 
English reader, with remarkable fidelity, a highly curious picture of Persian 
devoutness, hyperbole and adulation, conjoined with Persian ideas of his- 
torical composition. 

The part of the work selected for translation begins with Kaiomars, a 
kind of mythical personage, about whom, according to Mirkhond, Persian 
historians are not agreed, some affirming him to be Adam, others Umim, 
others the son of Japhet, and others again Canaan. Amidst all these con- 
tradictory opinions, the author has too much veneration for a matter so sacred, 
to decide. Kaiomars, afle^ inventing numerous useful instruments, and 
after many strange conflicts with Afrits and demon-hearted men,—- one of 
the former of whom had slain his beloved son Si^muk, — and when nearly 
a thousand years of his life had passed, during forty of which the human 
race were subject to his sway, being thoroughly convinced of the great 
sagacity and bravery of Houshung, he adorned his fortunate brows with 
the imperial diadem, and went into voluntary seclusion and retirement until 
the destined hour of fate arrived.” 

Houshung, ''whom some maintain to be Mahaleel,” proved an excellent 
monarch ; his work on philosophy, and his moral maxims, some of w'hich 
are extracted from the Tarikh-Maajem by the “ amber-scented” pen of 
our author, w'cre not lost on his son and successor Tchmuras. This prince, 
styled Div-bandf or the ' Demon-binder,’ performed a vast service to the 
human race, when he put a period to the annoyances of those frightful beings, 
who till then had been allowed to vex the earth with their presence. In this 
reign " arose so great a famine, that the kidnics of the people melted like 
water,’’ and 

" Tlieir only food wa^ to viuw the two round disks of Heaven ; 

" Tlir sun by day, the lucid moon by night." 
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But the prince, mindful of the politico-moral philosophy of his father, or- 
dered that persons of substance should be content with their evening re- 
past, and distribute that of the morning to the necessitous." Tehmuras, at 
length, having established his government in the affections, as he thought, 
of the people, consigned the administration to the- 'prudent conduct, and 
enlightened soul" of his vizier, and embraced the solitary life of a recluse. 
He is, however, soon recalled by a rebellion of some of his ungrateful 
subjects. He marches against them with an army “ countless as the sands 
of the desert, and surpassing the extent of nhmbers, accompanied by three 
hundred elephants, demons in aspect, mountains in bulk." This (as might 
be expected) “overpowers the inmost hearts of the vile rebels witli terror 
and dismay," and accordingly, to mitigate the wrath of their sovereign, 
they despatch to him “ smootli-tongued ambassadors, who, by Uic magic of 
their eloquence, could undo the knot of unrelenting fierceness in the soul, 
and by their subtle devices could allure the bird of compliance, from the 
atmosphere of abhorrence, within the reach of the shaft." The king, how- 
ever, is not gull enough to be so allured, and his army, “ like fowls feed- 
ing eagerly on grain, pounced with resistless talons on the multitudes of the 
enemy." But the king has some suspicion of misgovern ment, for he deter- 
mines, after his victory, to visit the provinces of his empire, “ that wc may 
learn," he says, “ the condition of the oppressed, who are prevented by tyranny 
from coming into our presence." He dies, after many mighty achievements, 
not the least of which is the having slain 1,480 demons. This, as we are after- 
wards told, is by some inicr)ireted to mean “ victory over all violent pas- 
sions and sensual propensities, and the extirpation of vicious habits." 

To lehmuras succeeds Jcmshced. The era of this prince forms an im- 
portant epoch in Persian history, the invasion of the Arabs. This event is 
obscurely figured out in the extravagant legends respecting their chief Zolidk. 
The virtues of Jemshced and his splendid qualities were insufficient to save 
himself or his country from the disastrous irruptions of these barbarians. , 
The distribution of the nation into four castes, as well as various improve- 
ments in the art of governing, is ascribed to Jemshced. The violence and 
oppression of Zoh&k, at length, produce an insurrection of the Persians 
under Oavah, the blacksmith, lienratli whose banner (his leathern apron, which 
proved equally fortunate on another occasion), the Persians routed their 
conquerors and again became independent. G avail, with a forbearance and 
moderation rarely attendant on such success, rejects the crown himseTT, and 
places it on the head of a descendant of Jemshced, Feridoon. 

The reign of this prince is disturbed by the jealousies of his sons, two 
of whom conspire to assassinate the tliird and favourite of his father, Iraj. 
These, in the succeeding reign of Menucheher, pay the penalty of their 
treachery with tlie destruction of their army and the loss of their lives. It 
is in this reign that Z4i the son of S&m, “ the bulwark of the kingdom, and 
the prop of the state," gives birth to the hero Rustam Dast&n. Under Nauzer 
occurred the formidable invasion of Ir&n by the northern tribes of Scythians 
or Turks, led on by their king Afi4dab. Shortly after the fatal battle in 
DchestAn, in which the Persians were completely routed, Nauzer and many 
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of his nobles yerc taken prisoners and put to death. Afr&siab and his wild 
hordes long continued their destructive exactions, which, together witli the 
resistance made by the Persians, laid waste the land, and at length produced 
a famine, which compelled the Turks to retreat northward. Kaikobad 
(Dejoces) is elected to fill the vacant throne, and it is under his auspices 
and those of his successors, down to Bchmen, that Rustam performs his 
W'ondrous prodigies of valour, which form so conspicuous a subject in the 
legends of the country, and are given at considerable length in this work. ' 

The period that succeeds, {bchiding the reigns of Kaikaoos, KaikhosraUy 
Lohorasp, Guslitasp, Bchmen, Humai, Darn, and D^ra the Less, we have 
not space to notice. They are, however, the more interesting, from their 
conformity with Greek histories, which is sufficiently marked to establish 
the identity of the facts narrated by both. The reign of Alexander exhibits 
perhaps a still greater conformity with the well-known events of that era : 
the attempt to connect his birth with the Persian royal family is highly curious, 
and illustrative of that spirit of nationality, which is probably universal. 

A very adequate idea of the general style of iVrsian historical compo- 
sition may be gained by a perusal of the translation before us. As far as 
our comparison lias gone, and that has not been inconsiderable, it is a faith- 
ful reflex of the original ; the cjiitheLs and phra'^cology are nceuralely pre- 
scr\cd, a circumstance whieli must repder it of inestimable \alijl^to the 
student of the language,* while, at the same time, the English reader will 
find that the new dress has been so skilfully acconimodatcd to the subject, as 
to ftyrnish forth an object of graceful though somewhat startling novelty. 

But wc cannot dismiss the work without a few remarks on the original, 
one of the most esteemed historical rvorks among the Persians, and therefore 
characterizing, to a certain extent, the intellectual (pialities of the nation. 
Accuracy in the details of events is frequently wanting, impoitant facts ore 
often passed over with slight notice, and trifling puerilities are dwelt upon 
with the utmost gravity ; the ^'ghtest effort of rational criticism is rarely 
attempted ; contradictory opinions are often given, without any endeavour at 
reconciliation or selection ; dates arc utterly disregarded, and it w'ould be 
nearly impossible to assign the period of any event, were it not for our 
means of comparison with other .sources. Religious feeling peeps out on 
every occasion, and heroes of ancient times and of polytheistic creeds arc 
made to propound modern Mohammedan doctrines. For example : Alex- 
ander ordered ** the people to acknowledge the unity of the supreme God, 
and foibadc the worship of statues and idols.” And again : “ whoever 
assigns equals to God, let the wmrriors eradicate the depravity of that per- 
son’s nature, with the blows of the sabre, and the blood-shedding poniard.” 
Further : he ** committed to the flames the records of the magi, laid tlieir tem- 
ples waste, and by. such means destroyed all vestige of accursed faith** 

The leading o1;{}cct of these hi.stories seems to be rather the delivery of 
moral precepts than a narrative of facts; the speeches arc mostly a string of 
moral aphorisms. Many of these are simple truisms, and in general most 

* It id mtali to Itc rvgretlod that the TranKlation Comnnittcc hna not .been at the expenss of pnbllih- 
niR. with the trandlation, aipiofl collated mpy of the original ; It wo^ have been of iiMpeakiiUtMr- 
^ Kf to llic* young OrlcntaliBt. ' 
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Ram MohuH Roy. 

injuriously overlaid with metaphor of tlie most exaggerated quality, which, 
however, arc highly characteristic of the condition of the people under a 
despotic monarchy. The good kings exhort their successors to justioe, for- 
bearance, ' and mercy, and to take care to conciliate the army by liberality, 
and to be moderate in their impositions on the rayots. Magnanimous senti- 
ments often appear : Feridoon wrote — ‘‘ Our sway extends to overt acts, 
but not to alleged intentions ; our dominion applies to public morals, not to 
the supposed secret purposes of the mind.’' The people are admonished to 
be obedient, and to make their contributions without evasion or deceit. The 
crime of rebellion, under whatever circumstances, is reprobated in the most 
unqualified terms. Kaikobad’s letter to the governor of Mazcndcran, whose 
people had withdrawn “their heads from the collar of obedience and sub- 
mission,” strikingly marks tlic awful difference between the rulers and the 
ruled. “ The people, in some measure, icse ruble sheep and oxen ; as their 
energies arc confined to the obtaining of food and laying up things of in- 
dispensable necessity, and their ambition setilod on ae({uiring profit or plea- 
sure.” — “ The decision of the holy law declares, ‘ the king is the shadow of 
God on earth.’ ” 

The notes arc useful and interesting ; the learned translator might have 
increased their number with ad\antagc to the work. He should also have 
filled up^tlie wide and gloomy chasm in Persian history between the death 
of Alexander the Great and the time of Ardoslur Babagan, A.D. 22C. 
A condensed memoir on this head, like that on the ago of Zoroaster, would 
have been very acceptable. -t 

To conclude: whoever wishes to form an estimate of Persian civilization - 
.should read this wuik. 


RAM INIOIIUN ROy. 

I)n. Laxt CAurENTEK, of Bri-stol, has just published* the discourse 
W'hieh he delivered on the occasion of the death of the late Knjah Ram 
Mohun Roy, containing sonic striking reflections upon his character, and a 
copious appendix of biographical and illustrative memoranda, from various 
sources, forming a “ Review of the lioboiTs, Opinions, and Character” 
of the deceased Rajah, which cannot iaiJ It be read with deep interest. 
Dr. Carpenter has not, indeed, made very considerable additions to what 
is already before the public ; but he has placed .some points in a now and 
forcible light, and the eloquence, the ability and the temper, displayed in the 
work, arc in excellent harmony with the character of the deceased. 

Whilst he finds no fault with the general tenour of our Memoir of his 
departed friend. Dr. Carpenter dissents from the remarks in the concluding 
portion of it. We shall merely, in reply, lepcat that the person by w'honi 
they were furnished we knew had been in close and iiitimBte communi- 
cation with the Rajah in England, as well as in India, an^l that we cannot 
su.speot him of being partial merely because he is not encomiastic. 

* A Review of the Labours, Opinions and Charactev of Rajah Rammohun Roy ; in a Dlsroiirse, on 
occasion of hU death, dcUvereil lu Lewin’a Mead Chapel, Bristol; a senes of Illustrative Extracts from 
his writings; and a DJugraphIc.il Memoir : to which is subjoined an cxamiiiatioii of hoiiic derogatory 
tatements in the Anatu Jauruut^ Uy Lamt Carpsntkh, LI1.D. London, liw! Hunter. 
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Bam Mohuu Bey. 

To TBB EdiTOB. 

SiK Your article on the late Raja Ram Mohun Roy, in your last Number, 
»has drawn forth some remarks in a pamphlet by the Rev. Dr. Lant Carpenter, 
of Bristol, which I deem it due to myself to notice ; and as your Journal has 
been the occasion of them, I hope you will permit me to answer them through 
that channel. 

An introductory editorial note, to a sketch of the deceased I gave in the 
Alhenteum, stated that it was furnished by me, who had acted as his secretary 
from the time of his arrival in Europe as envoy from the King of Delhi. This is 
the only occasion on which I may be considered as accessory to my name having 
been mentioned in a public manner in connection with that distioguished indi- 
vidual, though I was intimately connected with all his political and literary 
labours from that period till within some months of his death ; and, moreover, 
in that sketch I did not say one word about any assistance I had rendered him, 
though it is known that a great portion of my time during these two years was 
devoted to that object. Such reserve on my part might, I humbly think, have 
sparevl me the perusal of any laborious argument to prove that I could have 
assisted him only as an amanuensis. This position of the pamphlet is summed 
" up in the following words : “ It is his (the author's informant's) full conviction 
that, from the day of the Rajah's arrival in this country, he stood in no need 
of any assistance, except that of a mere mechanical hand to write." 

If this were the case, his selection of my hand for that pur[>osc would have 
•been a heavier Imputation on his intellect than any thing I have yet met with ; 
first, because that hand, always bad, was so spoilt, above a dozen years ago, 
by the praetice of writing a daily newspaper in India, that I require an ama- 
nuensis myself ; secondly, because he had always the assistance of one or two 
amanuenses, who could write much better than it was ever my good fortune to 
do in my life. For this reason, I recommended them to him ; having expe- 
rienced their merits, I knew they could more readily decipher my manuscript 
writings for him. 

In my sketch, I bore ample testimony to his literary attainments, stating 
his acquaintance, more or less, with ten languages. Ills fame can, therefore, 
hardly be supposed to be affected by the reputation of his knowing a single one 
of these more or less perfectly. In my opinion, liis powers of English com- 
position must fairly be classed among the least con.siderable of his literary 
merits.* lie lunst have known himself what help he needed in this way better 
than those whose posthumous admiration would attribute to him every human 
perfection. It is, therefore, enough for me to say that he thought he required 
the aid of a secretary, and therefore in that capacity I acted accordingly. I 
drew for him, from his instructions and the materials he furnished, the papers 
enumerated in the accompanying document, which is authenticated by all the 
evidence of which the case admits f 

1st. His various printed statements, official and private correspondence wi*h 
the Government and persons here regarding the case of the King of Delhi, 
spreading over a period of nearly two years. 

* He tpoke and wrote BengMli with rlamlr elegure; and Penlan with equal fluency i in Hlndnatanl, 
as a matter of coune, he convened with the utnaoit eaie, as well aa In Engliah. He hai often told no 
that he acquired the latter by converutlon rather than any coune of reading or atudy ; and while osr- 
rled along by the atream of diarourae, he apoke with force and cleamaaa. even eloquence. But If re* 
atiained by the preaence in which he waa, he often foil Into haltatlon and obacurlty, to which, foam tbe 
abaence of an animating impulae. he bad a tendency in writing. » 

t We have perused the ducument referred to, eiitltlrd •• Statement of the Servlrea rendered to Rglnh 
RamfOMhun Roy by Mi. Amot," which appean fully toconflim what la above itated.-i>EDiToa. 
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Sd. His queries and replies on the rereniia and judicial systems and condi- 
tion of the people of India ; the queries oto the former t#b subjects being 
drawn by me, under his sanction, from the other evidence hdd^ befofe Parlia- 
ment, and the materials of a few on the third head were ftimished by the late 
Mr. HydeVilliers. 

3d. His papers on the suttee question, on the salt monopoly, on the appoint- 
ment of native magistrates, on the operation and influence of the Supreme 
Court at Calcutta, some of those on the resumption of lakharaj lands, &c. 

4th. 1 assisted him in keeping up an extensive correspondence with persons 
of rank, talent, and learning, of all classes and parties, who courted the acquain- 
tance of the celebrated Indian brahmin. This correspondence, in two years, 
nearly filled a large folio volume, though a copy of part only was kept, and the 
letters probably exceeded in number all he had ever written in the course of 
his life, at least in Knglish. 

I claim no merit whatever for this; I did no more than, I suppose, every 
other secretary does ; that is, ascertains from his principtd what he wishes to 
say or prove on any given subject, receives p. rough outline, and works it out 
in his own way, making as many points, and giving as much force of diction, 
as he can. Is it expected or usual that an ambassador or envoy should be his 
own secretary ? Is the fame of Prince Talleyrand injured by acknowledging 
some one in that capacity ? That the same want should be felt by an Indian 
brahmin, of nearly sixty years of age, who perhaps hardly commenced the 
study of* English until he was thirty, which thence share^, his attention in 
common with three other languages he was in the habit of spesiking and writing 
daily ; whose ideas were thence more closely associated with Oriental than 
European modes of expression, — seems not at all surprising. 

I beg here to quote some extracts from the accompanying document, 
explaining the nature of my labours in behalf of the Rajah. 

“ It must have been quite impossible for a foreigner, however able and learned, to 
get through such a mass of business, liesidcs pi^ng visits and attending parties almost 
every day in the week, as was the case for a long period, without the ai^ of the pen of 
a practised writer. The mode in which it was accomplished was as follows : the Rajah 
explained to Mr. Arnot, as they conversed, walking backwards and forwards in his 
drawing-room, his idea of any given subject. Mr. A. then sat down and wipln a 
paragraph, or a page or two, or, if it were a letter, wrote it oflT at once; then, having 
read this over and conversed furtlicr, he would write a page or two more. Thus the 
book on the revenue and judicial systems, &c. was written in a few weeks, chiefly 
while the Rajah lived in Regent’s Park ; a thing extraordinary considering his usually 
slow and scrupulously careful habits of composition. Tlie letters were lometimea 
draughted by Mr. Arnot, and then copied by the Rajah’s own hand at his leisure ; and 
sometimes, for the sake of greater despatch, be wrote them at once under Mr. Arnot’s 
mstructions as to the language and expressions to be used.* 


In addition to this, I think I may safely appeal to the internal evidence of 
the prodnetions themselves. At least, notwithstanding the mystery in which 
we involved them, his intimate friends, who knew his abilities best, have 
often hinted to me that there was something in the texture of these composi- 
tions that shewed either t^e warp or the woof to be European. That this was 
the general notion, is also confirmed to me by the remarks once made in a 
debate at the India House, on the probable authorship of his appeal to the 
Supreme Court of Calcutta i^ainst the new law for the press in ^ngal, 
• All tong papen were, of co«ne. copM by on amuiuensb ; alfo letters and notee to persona to whom 
It was not deemed necessary to riiew so much deference, or who were lupposed to he unacquainted with 
his handwriting. 

Jt^wrw.N.S. VoL. 12. No.dS. 2 P 
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passed in 1823; or his memorial, on the same subject, to the King, I foi^et 
• All mystery on the subject is now useless. On these occasions, also, 
1 adefl !iEi the same manner, as his secretary. Others' may, if they please, call 
It^amanuensis. I do no injury to his fame in stating these things ; on the con- 
«4rary, I protect it : as the effect of concealment was, that many attributed his 
productions to more important persons. This 1 have been told by men of all 
parties, first by a particular friend of the deceased, and a great opponent of 
the East-India Company ; afterwards a gentleman in the highest office but one, 
connected with India, told me that he bdieved his evidence or remarks on the 
‘ afiairs of India to be the joint production of the leading Indian reforoners in 
this country. My assurance to the contrary I evidently saw to be anav^qg, 
as I offered no explanation of the mode in which they were drawn up» l^itld 
equally explain the history of the writings of Ram Doss, an imaginary person- 
age, mentioned by Dr. Carpenter, and Shiva pausAD Suema, of which all the 
former and part of the latter passed through my hands. But as 1 am one of 
the few in England from whom the Rajah neverifiiqgtiised his opinions, I do 
not deem it proper to incur the responsibility of asserting that, which others, 
not knowing the truth, would resolutely and conscientiously deny. Ail I shall 
say is, that his piety was, I believe, sincere, and his religious principles, 1 
'^hink, highly philosophical and benevolent, though not at all corresponding 
with those of any sect of Christians, except in the doctrine of the unity of God. 

With every respect to the persons in Bristol mentioned by Dr. Carpenter, I 
do not think any of them were long enough and sufficiently intimate with the 
Rajah to render their sentiments regarding his opinions of sufficient weight to 
be poised in the scale ogainst those who have known him for many years. It 
is but justice to you and your correspondent to say, that the view of him you 
have given is, on the whole, one of the most correct 1 have seen ; though, of 
course, I cannot concur in all parts of it. Your remark, that the conductors 
of the public press in Bengal were actuated (partly at least) by a desire of self- 
aggrandizement, cannot easily be refuted ; because it applies generally to all 
professions, or rather to all manArind.-f* I am not aware of any dangerous 
designs they had, or of any danger that existed, or that the Rajah ever changed 
his mind on the subject of a legally regulated freedom of the press mode- 
rately exercised, as suggested in his memorial to the King. 

I remain. Sir, &c. 

2, South Crescent, Bedford Square, Sandfobd Arnot. 

Nov.2\, 183.1. 

P.S. ^he profession of fiuth, which seems to have been obtuned from the 
Rajah in his latter days, while at Bristol, residing with and surrounded by Unita- 
rians, is a conclusive proof of the state of his mind at that period, such pro- 
fession being much at variance with the opinions he had always firmly main- 
tained so many years, while his mind was in its full vigour. 

S. A. 

* By the Aaiat. Joum. for 1834. vol. xvili. p. 384, 308, &c.. I find It referred to the former. 

t “ At the LxiKne of order and public becurity f”— E pitor. 
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PROCEEDINGS OP SOCIETIES. 

Asia/ic Society of Calcutta. — At the meeting of the 9th January, the ofHcers 
for the ensuing year were balloted for, and the accounts of the past year were 
submitted, which exhibited a balance in the Society’s favour of Rs. 11,397> 
which, being in the hands of Mackintosh and Co , was unfortunately involved 
in the failure of that firm. The sums due by the society amounted to Rs. 
5,559. A legacy of £2fi00 left by the late Mr. C. K. Bruce, was invested in 
the government loan. 

Two. antique coins from Ceylon, forwarded by Sir R. W. Horton for exami- 
nation, were the subject of a note by the secretary. 

These coins belong to the class described by Mr. Wilson, in the 17th vol. 
of the As. Res. (pi. v. fig. 109 to 113), which arc stated, like these, to have 
been found by Col. M«dkcnzie at Dipaldiiina. They evidently belong to a 
Hindu dynasty ; the letters on the inscription are distinctly Hindi; the word 
sri is on all of them. 

No. 1 is a gold coin, exhibiting, os the device, a male figure, seated in the 
Indian manner, with d/iott ; left-hand raised and face looking to the left ; on 
the side, in Nagari characters, “ Sri Lankesivar rcvcrst% a rude standing 
figure, with a flowing robe ; right hand extended over two emblems ; left hand 
supporting a crown or globe ; beneath, a scroll. No. S is a copper coin, very 
similar, but ruder. 

At the meeting of the 97th March, on the secretary (Mr. J. Prinsep) an- 
nouncing that materials were ready for another volume of the Researches^ the 
native secretary (Ram Comul Sen), after observing that the printing of the 
Researches entailed a loss on the society of about Rs. G,500 a volume, pro- 
posed “ that, in future, the matter for publication should be transmitted to 
Europe, where a printer may be found to print it on his own account, Mr. 
Wilson kindly correcting the press.” 

After some discussion, a committee was appointed to consider the best mode 
of publication. 

Extracts of a letter from Lieut. Burnes, presenting eleven of the coins col- 
lected by himself on his recent visit to Manikyalu were read. 

Two or three of these coins arc in excrllent preservation, with very dec}'- 
pherable Greek inscriptions, and arc thus pro> ed to be of Bactrian fabrication : 
they bear the several devices of the equestrian figure, the man in the tunic, 
the elephant, &c., and agree in other respects with the coins described in Me. 
Wilson’s paper in the last vol. of the Researches, Others are of n pure Hindi 
character. 

A paper was read on the marriage rites and usages of the Jats of Bharatpur, 
by J. S. Lushington, Esq. 

The marriage of Balwant Sinh, the present Raja of BharatpAr, to the daugh- 
ter of the Bechore Raja, in May 1839, afforded the author an excellent op- 
portunity of witnessing the numerous ceremonies punctiliously observed in its 
solemnization at Dceg. Mr. Lushington describes the betrothal — the tika or 
marriage-present— the settlement of a fortunate day by the pandits, and the 
consequent transmission of the /agon po/ri, or bride’s horoscope, to the bride- 
groom, which is considered to close the marriage. Connubial feasts and con- 
certs are then given in the parents’ houses. The youth is anointed with jas- 
mine oil, and makes pooja and offerings to the family potter’s wheel, to 8itla 
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'‘th^goddess of the small-pox, and to the gohra or place in which the filth of 
^id^e is deposited : this is said to typify the increase of progeny, as the 
' rubbish continually augments ! The ceremony of the hhat succeeds, 

in which rice and other presents, of horses, elephants, &c., are given to the 
pardhits, the Rani and Raja and their attendants, by the brothers and other 
male relations. Deputations from foreign courts succeed. The Barat or mar- 
riage procession starts from the temple of the bridegroom’s mahant or head 
priest (he had not a family gfirfi), and is attended with much splendour. Upon 
its arrival at the bride’s house, the ceremonies of ^arau and horn take place. 

‘ The former consists in striking the imi^e of a bird with a sheathed sword 
the latter, the burnt-offering and adoration of water, arc described as the moat 
interesting parts of the performance— they are followed by the Kanyadan or 
giving away of the bride— the Pradakshana, the Aghuna, and the marriage 
hymns. 

The bride is then carried home, when feasting and curious games, resem- 
bling snapdragon and bran-cake,” amuse the young couple. 

After three days* residence with her lord, the briefe returns to her parents 
for three or five years, when she is brought away with the ceremony of gona or 
^aman — but this may be dispensed with by the performance of phir-pattah^ or 
changing the stools of the bride and bridegroom when the horn is celebrated. 

CRITICAL NOTICES. 

^ke Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Edited by James Priksep, Esq,, F.R.S,, 

Secretary of the Physical Class, Asiatic Society. Vol. I. January to December 

1832. Calcutta, 1832. Thacker and Co. 

Undbe the modest title of Gleanings in Sciencct Capt. James D. Herbert, late deputy 
surveyor-general of Bengal (now astronomer to the King of Oude), commenced and 
carried on for three years a scientific journal, containing some valuable extracts of 
papers read before the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Last year, the Society passed a 
resolution that tlie work sliould be permitted to assume the name of “ Journal tf the 
AskUk Society*' and to continue it as long as Uie pul>lication remained under tlic charge 
of one of the secretaries of the Society, thereby adding to the inherent respectability of 
the work a character of authenticity. 

Under the charge of Mr. Frinsep, its present able editor, the Journal may justly take 
rank amongst the first sricntic journals publibhvd at liomc. It consists not merely of 
papers read before the Asiatic Society, but of miscellaneous scientific intelligence. 
Oriental and European, reports of proccediugs of Societies, &c. As to the value of 
the former (the papers read before the Society), it is suflicient to say that they include 
some of the analyses of the Purdnas, by Professor Wilson, and some of the results of 
M. Csoma dc Kdros’ labours on the literature of Tibet. The miscellaneous scientific 
matter is skilfully and judiciously selected. 

The Rue, FrogrrsSf and Present State of Van Diemens Land; mlh Adniceto Emigrants, 

^c. By Henry Walter Parker, of Gray’s Inn, Barrister at Law. London, 

1833. Cross. 

This is a very useful little compilation of facts contained in a variety of publications 
and contributed by private hands, arranged under appropriate heads, forming, in fact, 
a complete modern account of Van Diemen’s Land. The chapters are brief ; tliere i s 
no ambitious display of materials, no parade of scientific knowledge ; the style is, 
indeed, less accurate than we should have expected ; but the unassuming character of 
the work does not detract from its intrinsic utility. All the necessary topics are touched 
upon, though many of them slightly and superficially. 

“ It may be thought by some,” Mr. Parker observes, ** that, never having been ther^ 
it is impossible [for me] to give correct information upon the present state of the 
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colony ; to which I reply* 1 have received my information from the most auUicntic and 
respectable sources, firom some who have been there, and others who are now diere; 
that I have rejected all which appeared to be tainted by party-leeling.” « 

We have noticed only one point on which Mr. Parker appears to us to have been 
deceived. He has devoted a few pages to the aboripnes, and his object is to show that 
their hostility arose from a certain innate love of cruelty and barbarity, thereby to 
justify the severe measures adopted against them. He obiOTves, ** bad not their san^ 
guinary disposition been fairly ascertained in the early days of the settlement, it might 
have been thought that their hostility was eicited by feelings of revenge for the injuries 
they endured ; but tliat cannot be said, for they displayed their cruel and treacherous 
disposition long before the convicts took to the bush and perpetrated the horrible Crimea 
which atain the pages of the early history of the colony.” He cites a passage from tlie 
report of the Colonial Committee formed, in 1830, to inquire into tlie origin of the hosti^ 
lity displayed by the natives, which seems to impute to them causeless treachery and 
unprovok^ atrocities ; and he observes that the government invariably acted in the most 
humane and forbearing manner, but to no purpose, their wanton and savage spirit 
prevailed” 

We have endeavoured on a former occasion*" to do justice to these unhappy children 
of nature, who have been made victims to the cupiility of the Invaders of their soil, and 
wc shall briefly, but satisfactorily, show that Mr. Parker's allegations are not borne 
out by evidence, taking our proofs from the authorities lie had bchire him, namely, the 
Colonial Report and the Letters of Mr. Prinsep. 

It would, indeed, appear,” says the Committee, in their report of lf>th March 
1830, tliat there prevailed, at this period (the first settlement of the colony), too 
general a forgetfulness of those rights of ordinary compassion to which, as human 
beings, and as the original occupants of the soil, these defenceless and ignorant people 
were justly entitled. They were sacrificed, in many instances, to momentary caprice or 
anger, as if the life of a savage had been unworthy of the slightest consideration ; and 
they sustained the most unjustifiable treatment in defending themselves against outrages, 
which it is not to be expected that any race of men should submit to without resistance, 
or endure without imbibing a spirit of hatred and revenge. The Committee allude to 
those attacks which it has come to their knowledge were then frequently made, b} law- 
less and desperate characters, fur the purpose of carrying off the native women and 
children : attempts which, if resisted, the aggressors did not scruple to accomplish with 
circumstances of dreadful and unnecessary baibarity.” This is the language of a Com- , 
mittec on the spot, in the very report quoted by Mr. Parker. 

This gentleman tells us that “ the sanguinary disposition of the natives was fairly 
ascertained in the early days of tlie settlement,” when they attacked the settlers and 
murdered them “without having received any piovocation.” What soys Mr. Prinsep, 
in a letter which is quoted by Mr. Parker ? ** Dming the first years of the settlement, 
these poor naked creatures lived tn great harmontf with us, came without fear into the 
white man's house, and soon felt the value of a blanket and other little trifles. In 
course of time, however, these articles become naturally so coveted by them, that they 
commenced thieving ; this was resisted, and one or two imprudent timid stock-keepers 
fired, and killed some of the natives. Deadly hatred was in consequence avowed 
against the whites.” This means no provocauon ! 

Mr. Parker asserts that the outrageous attack upon the natives by Lieut. Moor^ at 
the first settlement, in 1804, which destroyed about fifty of them, was in consequence 
of their “ unprovoked ” attack upon a settler. Tliis is inconsistent with Mr. Priusep's 
statement, and with the still more authentic official testimony of Colonel Arthur, the 
lieut.-govemor : “ On my succeeding to the government,” he saysf “ I found the quar- 
rel of the natives with the Europeans, occasioned by an unfortunate step of the officer 
in command of the garrison, on the first forming of the settlement, was daily aggra- 
vated by every kind of injury committed against the defenceless natives by the stock- 
keepers and sealers, with whom it was a constant jtractice tojire upon them whenever they 
• Vol. Iv, p, ISO. t Despatch to Lord Goderich, loth January 1B28. 
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approached, and to deprive them of their women whenever the opportunity offered, t 
cannot diveit myself of the consideration that all aggretsion originated with the vMfe 
inhabitants, and that therefore much ought to be endured in return, before the blacks 
^ UN treated as an open and accredited enemy by the government." Again, in another des- 
It is a subject most painful under every consideration • we are undoubtedly 
the [ftr* t^ressors, and the desperate characters amongst tlie prisoner* population, who 
have from time to time absconded into the woods, have no doubt committed the great- 
est outrages upon the natives ; and these ignorant beings, incapable of discrimination, 
are now filled with «imity and revenge l^{ainst the whole body of white inhabitants." 

These are but a fsw of the testimonies we could adduce to the same effect : surely Mr. 
Fariier cannot be ignorant of them. His own account of the recent conciliation of the 
natives by Mr. Robinson, afifords, moreover, an unanswerable reply to bis ungenerous 
estimate of the natural character of these poor creatures. 'Wo should be sorry to think 
that Mr. Parker has sacrificed historical fidelity to a desire to propitiate the colonists. 
Christian Prospects in India. — A Smnon preached' in the South Parish Church of jtber~ 
deen, on Sunday, IBth August 1833. By Jamrs Dayck, D.D., Senior Minister of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Calcutta, and Chaplain in the service of the Hon. Eost-India 
Company. In aid of the General Assembly’s Mission in India. Edinburgh, 1833. 
Blackwood. Aberdeen, Brown. 

Dr. Brtcr, — iiaving shewn, in a pure though unambitious and subdued style of elo- 
’"ijucnce, the intrinsic worthlessness of mere worldly objects, and the inestimable value 
of those which concern the soul ; — having pointed out the fatal consecjucnces of the 
course pursuing by some of ** tlic master-spirits of the age," wlio arc labouring to 
substitute the machinery of Knowledge for tliat of Faith {"—transports the attention 
of his hearers to Britisli India, and to the actual ciandition and spiritual wants of its in- 
teresting people. 

** If," he observes, ** in the field that has been more recently cultivated by the Pro- 
testant missionary, the sight is cheered by something like the whiteness of incipient har- 
vest, it roust be confessed that the hopes that once bcamctl upon the Christian world 
fh)m this quarter have not been realized. Die preaching of the gospel by the woy-side, 
and the translations of the Scriptures into the various languages of the East, arc 
upon record to tell of the zeal and the unwearied diligence of the missionary of 
modern times; but, alas! even this zeal and unwearied diligence have not been able 
"to conquer tlie difficulties and the discouragements they have bad to encounter. And 
it cannot be denied, that many of the good and pious of the Christian world, grieved 
and disappointed at die result of all Uieae labours, are, at this moment, looking to 
them with a daily diminishing hope that they are the means destined to bring 
the hcadicn nations of India to the knowledge and the light of Christianity," Dr. 
Bryce speaks thus not to depress but to stimulate and properly direct tho energies of his 
bearers. Experience," he continues, ” lias taught us to avoid the errors into which 
others have fallen ; and it has opened to us die most rational hopes of success in chan- 
nels to which but slender attention has hitherto been directed. The education of youth, 
in moral and physical science, has been in active operation for nearly twenty years ; and 
experiment has confirmed what reasoning suggested, that this education would prepare 
the way for instruction in die higher and more sublime science, that teaches the value 
of Che human soul and its eternal interests." 

He adverts in bis text to facts which he bos witnessed, showing the "commencement 
of a work, from which even already the happiest cflecta are fiowing and in a note lie 
mentions more particularly the beneficial fruits produced by the lectures of the Assem- 
bly's tmissionary at Calcutta, the Rev. A. Duff, in the minds of some of the rising 
generaUon of Hindu youth in that city, who avow the wildest atheistical principles. Wo 
subjoin die following passage, though long, because it touches upon a aubject which 
is worthy of deep attendon, and will probably draw an accession of public patronage 
to the institution 

** But I am afraid, that, on the point of native education in India, there prevail not 
• To Mr. Secretary lIvskiiton,'datS<t‘17th April 1028. 
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A few miilakeft among people in thie country, which it U of importance to rectify. Thie 
education is generally spoken of as paving the way ibr the knowledge and the reception 
of Christian truth ; and hence a notion appears to be taken up, that Arom these semi, 
naries every thing like direct instruction in this truth is sedulously excluded. It is fma* 
gined, that a sort of compromise is made between the Christian teadier and the parents 
of the pagan pupil intrusted to his tuition, that instruction in the ordinary arts and 
sciences shall be received by the one, provided that the instilling of religious doctrines 
is not attempted by the other. Such is not, at least, the principle on which tliO Assem- 
bly's Institution rests. It is avowedly a school of Christian as well as general instruc- 
tion ; and when it became the duty of the individual who now addresses you, some 
time ago, to assist at the first public examination of the Institution, the most gratiiying 
proofs were afforded, in the presence of a large assemblage of native bearers of rank 
and respectability, that many of the pupils had advanced no Inconsiderable way ir the 
rudiments of Christian Knowledge, properly so called. It is, no doubt, true, that 
there are other seminaries of native education, from which, on the policy of not alarm- 
ing the natives, every thing like direct instruction in religious truth is avowedly ex- 
cluded. But it is a fact not so generally known, but to which I would beg your par. 
ticular attention, that after nearly twenty years* experience of this system, native pupils 
are now kept back from institutions conducted on this exclusive plan, and that for no 
otlier reason than because no instruction whatever in a religious belief is afforded by 
them. The knowledge which has been conveyed to the native mind, through the in- 
strumentality of these institutions, has, as might have been anticipated, satisfied the 
acute and ingenuous youth of the utter folly and absurdity of the |K>pular superstition 
of their fathers; but, unfortunately, it has left them, in too many instances, open to 
the arguments of on atheistical philosophy. Many of the parents have become alarmed, 
and are at tliis moment engaged in attempting among themselves tlie establishment of 
institutions, in which instruction in European arts and sciences may be afforded, while 
religious instruction is not overlooked. Bigoted os the Hindoos are to the faith of their 
forefathers, it is nevertheless true, that many of them would consign the education of 
tlieir children to the General Assembly's Institution in preference to other seminaries, 
that feel, 1 doubt not, an equal interest in their progress in mere human learning, just 
because in this institution religious instruction, even in a faith opposed to their own, is 
afforded." 

JAves of the British Admirals f vnlh an Introductory View of the Naval History of Eng~ 
land. By Bosert Southey, LL.D. Vol. II. Being Vol. XLVllI.ofDr.Lard- 
ma'a Cabinet Cyclopadia, London, 1833. Longman and Co. Taylor. 

The second volume of Dr. Southey's delightful work completes the ** Introductory 
View of the Naval History of England," which is brought down to the end of Queen 
Mary's reign. After this period, our naval operations took a wider range ; tlie indi- 
vidual agents as well as their actions become more important ; and the history, from 
this period, is appropriately continued in a series of the lives of our great naval com- 
menders, beginning with that of Charles, second Lord Howard of Effingham, and 
first Earl of Nottingham, the commander of the British fieet in the action with the 
Spanish Armada. His biography fills the remainder of the volume; it is full of in- 
terest, particularly that portion devoted to the Armada. 

Dr. Southey has appended an extract from a Latin poem by an Italian Jesuit, on Ihe 
Armada, wherein he attributes its failure to the elements alone, making no mention of 
the English fleet; but be vents his malice against Elizabeth in the following description 
of that princess:— 

Moiibtrum horrendum, eadem vir, fsmina, nobile scortum, ■*' 

£t virgo ct conjux ; divina, humana sacerdos, ' 

£t regina, suis vertique regique volebat 

Sub manibus : Stygiis mcrito damnata Cbymcra ! ^ 

The Gardener*$ Dictionary, By Philip Millir, F.R.S. In Four Vols* Ninth Edi- 
tion. London, 1833. Hendersoni 

This is a new and improved edition 'pf this useful work, publishing in numbers. 
IVc bbserve that another improved c'ditiod is announced by Messrs. Orr and f^mitli. 
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LITEIIAUY INTELLIGENCE. 

Mes. Davids (the iqptlicr of the late Arthur Lumley Davids,* author of the Tuik> 
ibh Grammar), is ralecting fiom an immense moss of MSS., left behind him, many for 
the press. 

A vrork will appear in the course of the month, entitled “ The Baboo, or Life in 
Indio,** conveying an accurate insight into Uic manners apd modes of life among the , 
higho* and middle ranks of society in the East. * ' 

Lieutenant Jervis has just completed a Narrative of his recent Journey to the Falls 
of the Cavery, combined with an Historical and Descriptive Account of ^e Neilgherry 
Hills. 

Capt. N. Willard, in the service of the Nawab of Banda, is about to publish, at 
Calcutta, a Treatise on the Music of Hindoostan, comprising a detail of the Ancient 
The^ and Modern Practice, pointing out the similarity of tlic music of Egypt and 
Greece to that of India ; the varieties of song and the character of each, with a brief 
account of the principal musicians. 

The Annual Biography and Obituary for 1834 will contain memoirs of Sir John 
Malcolm, Ram Mohun Roy, Sir Geo. Dallas, Mrs. Hannah Moore, &c. 

* It is due to the Sultan of Turkey, as well os to the late Mr. Davids, to state that his highness has 
lercntly sent to his widowed mother (through Mr. Mandevillr, our minister of legation at roustantino* 
pleii in return for a copyrif the Grammar, a splendid diamond ring, a letter from the Rots 
Eflhndi, rcqucbting that Mrs. Davids would accept the ring as a slight proof how highly he appreciated 
the remarkable talents of her very promihlug son. 
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Imported from Indta. 
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Esq., superintending surgeon, Bengal service. 
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iffalmtta. 

LAW. 


SuPBEMK Court, Fehrunry IR. 

The first sessions of oyer itafd terminer 
for 1H33 were ojiened this day, when Sir 
E, Rjfan chnrgt^ the grand jury. In the 
course of his speech, he adverted to tiie 
new system of police, which commenced 
in March 1831, and which he consideied 
to have been brought into a more efficient 
Slate than it ever was before, cliietly ovv. 
ing to the separation of the judicial and 
executive duties. Crime was not only 
more readily detected but more efTectually 
prevented. lie likewise noticed the great 
activity of llie native officers of the police. 
Tlie learned judge stated the following os 
the results of returns furnished to Govern- 
ment, as to the eflTecta of the old and new 
systems of police: 

loan. 1031 . iinz. 

Number of offtmccii ••• • StaiU l..in4 1,3^ 
Penona apprehended . l,UlUt O.iria 

convicted .... ttHS 075 JIH 

Property atolen . . Ka. I..3n,:W3 1.2.1.714 62.*NI1 

recovered .... 4,051 3;t.U20t 0,?.l3 

Hie learned judge then called tlie atten- 
tion of the jury to the Act (lately arrived) 
regulating the future appointment of jus- 
tices of the peace and jurors in India, and 
which provided tliat any person resident in 
any part of tlie country, not tlie subject of 
a foreign state, was eligible to be appoint- 
ed to act as a magistrate in Calcutta, Ma- 
dras, or Bombay. Prior to tlic passing of 
this act, he observed, no person could act 
as a magistrate in these presidencies unless 
he were a British subject, or in Uie lion. 
East-India Company’s service ; but now it 
was left open to Government, if it thought 
proper, to appoint any person not a sub- 
ject of any foreign state, and this act had 
done away with an invidious distinction, 
which had never met with his approbation. 
The mode of appointment was the same as 
that provided for under the .33d Geo. III. 
excepting that Government were left at 
liberty to prescribe such form of oath as it 
deemed most appropriate and binding on 
tlie natives. Tliis was an act of great im- 
portance in all its bearings, as it was the 
first time that judicial power had been 
given to natives over British subjects. He 
rgoiced exceedingly that the Britisli Go- 
vernment had done away with all distinc- 
tions between its European and native 
subjects and was satisfied, from the ex> 

* The number known to the police. 

t Owing in a great measure to the recovering of 
a conilderable property stolen fhnn Loll Tagore. 

.^»taLJbwr.N.S.Voi..I2.No.45. 


perience he had already hod, and from his 
communications with natives, that there 
were persons fully competent to act as ma- 
gistrates. Some might suppose ^t a 
great knowledge of the Igw was required to 
render a person eligible to fill tlw office of 
a magistrate; but he thought otherwier. 
fie hod attended very much to theproceedk. 
ings of the quarter sessions at home, and 
liad observed that theliest magiatrates were 
those who liad been chiefly guided by com. 
moil sense, and wlio had not mixed up 
tlieir duties with the technicalities and dif- 
ficultics of the law. He saw no reason, 
with the intelligence of some of the natives 
w ho had a considerable knowledge of the 
English language, why they should not 
be competent to perform those duties. 
Sliould natives be appointed, they would 
have the benefit of the assistance of the pre- 
sent able magistrates of the police, and 
from the ailvantage of an accurate know- 
ledge of the languages, customs, and man- 
ners of their fellow natives, they would Im 
ablowith more certainty to come tojustcon- 
clusions in the cases brought totheir notice. 
He fully concurred in tlie necessity of ad- 
vancing natives to offices of responsibility. 
Tlie next part of the act related to serving 
on juries. Prior to May 1826, none were 
eligible to serve as jurymen but British 
subjects; but the act then passed extended 
the privilege to all not subjecta of foreign 
states ; the grand jury was however only to 
be composed of Christians, and the same rule 
was applicable to petit juries when Chris, 
tians bad to be tried. When be first ad- 
dressed a grand jury in that court, be ex- 
pressed bis great regret that natives were 
not eligible to sit on grand juries, feeling, 
from a strong sense of their capacity, that 
it was treating them at least with neglect. 
Fo: Innately, they had not now to lament 
the cM..tcnce of such a restriction, for by 
ttic lute act, be was happy to say, it waa 
removed, and they were now eligible to 
serve on grand juries, as wsll os on petit 
juries where Cbrutians had to be tried. 
He rejoiced that these distinctions had been 
removed ; and, though it might be argued 
that it would be dealing hardly with Chris- 
tians to try them before native jurors, it 
might be said with equal justice, in reply, 
tliat it was equally hard for natives to be 
tried by Christian jurors. Hie Legislature 
hod expressed itself in a similar manner ; 
and, as it was now die law of the land, 
he trusted that the Government would give 
directions to the Clerk of the Crown to 
curry the intentions of the legislature into 
effect. He hod always thought that in 
civil actions the parties should have the op. 
tion of calling for a jury; but tliat was not 
yet the law of tlie land. 

(A) 
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ImoLViMT DmoRS Covet, March 1. 

In the Matter of James Youi^ and 
0/Aers.-~Mr. Clarice said, tiiat on the IGth 
ult. an order had been dUained for the 
attendance of certain witnesses for esami- 
nation on matters connected with this es- 
tate and with the Laudable Societies. IIo 
would cxaininc Mr. N. Alexander. 

Mr. N. Alexander deposed that, prior to 
hh departure for China, Alexander and 
Co. were indebted to the 1 S!th (gm. 6th or 
lS2th Supplementary) Laudable in a consi- 
derable amount, and that be, on behalf of 
4he firm, enter^ into an arrangement with 
-the directors to give security for tlie debt. 
•Tliia arrangement included the assignment 
of a certain numlier of shares as a security 
for the amount then due to the Society, 
also certain promissory notes, to enable 
the directora to pay the premiums in case 
of necessity. It was stated, in a confe- 
rence with Mr. Cullen, who was acting as 
trustee for the oilier directors, that they 
were to lie answerable for the payment of 
the premiums. Afker'this, the deponent 
became ill and proceeded to China, leav- 
ing an arrangement he was then engaged 
in regarding the other Laudable to be per- 
fected by his partner. 

Mr. J. C. Sutherland deposed, that he 
completed the arrangement commenced by 
the above witness, and assigned over to the 
directors certain shares in the otliur Society, ' 
and tlie balance of the promissory notes 
mentioned by Mr. Alexander, the amount 
of which was greater than the sum due to 
the Twelfth L3ud.ib]e. Hie impression 
on deponent’s mind was, that he was per- 
fecting the agreement commenced by his 
partner, and that if Alexander and Co. 
could not continue to pay the premiums, 
they would of course he kept up by the 
directors. The sliarcs alone would have 
been very little security, though some of 
them, being on old lives, were valuable ; 
therefore he gave the promissory note as an 
additional security. 

Counsel made no motion in this matter. 

Mr. Clarke, on behalf of Messrs. Hurry 
and Burkinyoung, presented a statement, 
as ordered by the court on the 16th ult., 
containing the amount of sums expected 
to be realixed during the next three years, 
and the probable amount of the expenses of 
the establishment during the same period. 

The statement set forth that, exclusive 
of assignees* remunerations, partners' sa- 
laries, &c., the expenses of the establish, 
ment, for the present year, would be 
Rs. 66,000, to which was to be added 
the partners* salaries, if employed, for 
the first year, Mr. N. Alexander, at 
' Its. 800, and Mr. Young and Mr. Bal- 
lard, Sa. Rs. 400 each, jier mensem, mak- 
ing the total amount of the expenses for 
the first year Sa. Rs. 85,200. The second 


year the expenses would be reduced to 
Sa. Rs. 48,000, and, continuing Mr. N. 
Alexander's salary, would amount to 
Sa. Rs. 57,600. In the third year a fur- 
ther reduction would take place, the ex- 
penses being estimated at Sa, Rs. 36,000, 
which, with tlic iiartncr's salary, would 
amount to Sd. Us. 45,600, making a total 
of expenses, for the three first years, of 
Sa. Rs. 188,400 ; that, considering the 
state of commerce in this country and the 
difficulty of disposing of property, they 
did not expect to realize above 80 lakhs of 
rupees, from which were to be deducted 
40 lakhs, required to pay certain mort- 
gages ; thus, leaving 40 lakhs for a divi- 
dend, on which tlie commission of five per 
cent, would be two lakhs, and deducting 
the Expenses of the establishment, as be- 
fore stated, at Sa. Us. 1 88,400, there would 
remain as a remuneration for the assig- 
nees* three years' labour Sa. Ra. 11,600; 
that, from causea before stated, it was pro- 
bable that the amount realized would only 
be 60 lakhs, in which case the commission 
would amount to one lakh of rupees only, 
and would not cover the expenses of the 
establishment, leaving quite out of consi- 
deration all remuneration to the assignees. 

Sir Edward Eyan said, that the state- 
ment did not contain all the information 
the court required; when this matter was 
brought before him on the IGtIi ult. he had 
desired the assignees to furnish him with a 
statement, such as had been read, but, in. 
eluding the amount of salaries the assig- 
nees would he willing to take ; until the 
court w'as furnished with that information, 
i,. was impossible for liim to form a just 
conclusion. 

Hic assignees would leave their remu- 
neration entirely to the court. 

Mr. Henry Smith hoped the would 
give him an opportunity to show that the 
assignees' estimate was excessively high. 

Sir Edwtnd Ryan said, if the assignees 
furnibhed him with the required information, 
he would come to some determination on 
the 23d inst. ; in the meanwhile, he wished 
the creditors to make further inquiries, 
and evince a proper interest regarding the 
future management of the estate. 

A petition was presented by Mr. Dove, 
complaining of the conduct of die assignees 
in not occepting an offer of five laklis of 
rupees, which he considered the full value, 
for a large indigo concern in Tirhoot (Mo- 
ran and Hill's), in preference to incurring 
risk in supporting the factories at tlie ex- 
pentc of the general estate. An objection 
being taken, that Mr. Dove bad not sworn 
that he was a creditor, and this point not 
being admitted by the assignees, he was 
directed to amend his affidavit. The as- 
signees slated their willingness to explain 
to him out of court the circumstances of 
the case ; but Mr. Dove declared his in- 
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tcntion to present an amended pelitidn on 
the next court day, when the dommuiioner 
uid it should be taken into coniideratien. 

This being the first day of the second 
term in the Supreme Court, Mr. Justice 
Franks and Mr. Justice llyan took their 
scats on Ute bench at eleven o'clock, and 
the court rose at half after eleven. There 
was not a cause set down on either the 
equity or common law boards ! 

M1SCELLANEOU& 

OrSRATlONS IN TUB JUNGLB MXHAU. 

A regiment of native infantry is, we 
learn, about to proceed to Cuttack from 
Barrack pore, probably by steam- vessels, 
to replace the corps now in that province, 
which is to be employed in the interior in 
prosecution of tlie operations now carrying 
on in the jungle mehauls. — iirtdw Gax. 
Mar. 5. 

THUGS. 

A letter from Hyderabad, of the 38th 
February, mentions the arrest of a string 
of 177 Thugs, who had been lirouglit 
into the city, and were to be tried on the 
Sid March. 

ACCIDENT AT THE TAJ, AGRA. 

We regret to announce a melancholy 
and fatal accident, which must, we are well 
aware, cast a deep gloom upon our society 
at Agra. Yesterday evening, a jiarty, 
amongst whom was Dr. Duncan, the su- 
perintendent of the college, accompanied 
by his lady, were visiting the Taj. Mre. 
Duncan, having incautiously sat down on 
the parapet of the marble cliubootra, which 
fonns the base of the principal building, 
unfortunately lost her balance, and falling 
headlong, a distance of twenty feet, on the 
stone pavement beneath, life was instantly 
extinguished . — Mofussvd Ukhhar, Feb. 34. 

MEDICAL RETIRING FUND. 

At a meeting of the temporary Commit- 
tee of Management of the Bengal Medi- 
cal Retiring Fund, held on the 23d Fc- 
bruary, Mr. Surgeon Corbyn in the chair, 
a memoi iai to die Court of Directors was 
agreed to, on behalf of die medical service, 
of which the following are the principal 
passages : 

** Duly impressed widi the desire which 
your Hon. Court has evinced, on all oc- 
casions to render the condition of your 
aervants in India as favourable in all re- 
spects as possible, we beg most respectfully 
to call the attention of your Hon. Court to 
the benefits granted to the Madras Medi- 
cal Fund, in respect to the donation you 
generously allow to it, to the fair, if not 
higher rale of interest fur money it receives, 
and to die favourable rate of cBchaiigu for 


remittances to England ; and we humbly 
scdidi that the same liberal patronage may 
aloo be extended to ua. 

** It must be obvious to ybur Hon. 
Court that under present circumstances we, 
your medical servants, can no longer hope 
to realise those expectations which we for. 
merly indulged, cif being able to raUfU at 
the expiradon of even a long period of 
service, with a competence which prudence 
may deem sufficient, and' as mmberaofo 
liberal profession we have a right to ex- 
pect, unless your Hon. Couit coum fisr. 
ward to our aid and support. We could 
point out how fallacious eur attempts 
would be to save from our present ^y 
and allowances more than might be consi- 
dered sufficient for our present support in 
tlist degree of ease and comfort to whidi 
many years of service in this country suiviy 
enUtlc us. The pensions granted to us by 
your Court we conceive to be inadequate 
to the purpose ; but to avoid prolixity, 
and the occupation of your valuable time, 
we shall proceed to notice Inricfly the origin, 
progress, and objects of the Retiring Fund. 

** In April last, the establishment of the 
Fund was first proposed. Meetinn of 
committees of medical officers, in the oifle- 
rent divisions of the army, took place by 
permission, and a central one, to wliich all 
reports of proceedings were directed to bo 
made, was fixed at Agra. Inconsequence 
of the favourable manner with which tlie 
proposal was generally, we may say almoat 
universally, received by the service at large, 
a scheme of a Fund was drawn up by the 
central cominiltee at Agra, and in its pre. 
sent slate, imperfect as it is, it has licen 
submitted to the Bengal medical service 
for adoption and support. Tlic labours of 
that committee liaving terminated, the, 
whole of the future steps for effecting its 
objects have devolved on a committee at 
the presidency, of which we are the mem. 
bers. We have only now commenced our 
duties but judging from the numbera who 
have already come forward as aubscribers 
to the Fund, and to the sentiments which 
generally prevail in its favour, we have no 
hesitation in declaring our belief, that in 
due time the unanimous assent of the de- 
partment will be given to it. 

•* The objects of tlie Fund are the acce- 
leration of promotion, and the provisions of 
annuities to subscribers on their retirement 
from the service. It provides for six aiu 
nuities of 300 each per annum, or tlicir 
equivalents as bonuses, calculating the 
value of the annuity according to the table 
in use in the Civil Fund; they arc to be 
granted annually to the aeniora of the de- 
partment in succesaion, who, on accepting 
the annuity, are required to pay into tlie 
Fund half die value of die annuity, reck- 
oning as payment the amount of previous 
subscriptions, calculated at compound in- 
terest for the term subscribed. 
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** Tlw Monthly iiibscription* for tho 
fint year, fur the diflereot gmdea, are aa 
follows 

Monbmor the Medical Board . . Sa. Ra. ISO 

Suiwrlntendlngaurceona 80 

SbifBons 88 

180 Senior BMlatantaurgeona 16 

dOSHeeMIng ditto ditto 10 

Renulnlag ditto ditto 6 

** For Bubsequeiit years they are fixed 
never to exceed the following sums for each 
grade;— 

Memben of the Medical Board • • Sa. Ra. 940 



** We beg your Hon. Court will be gra- 
ciously pleaii^ to direct that it may be 
made a condition, in future, with all assis- 
tant surgeons entering your service, that 
aub^ribe U> the proposed Fund.** 
pon the memorial being transmitted to 
the Military Department, Col. Casement, 
the secretary, communicated to the com- 
mittee an extractor a letter from the Court 
of Directors, dated 5th September 1832, 
^to Bombay, in which it is stated 

** We are of opinion, that the object of 
accelerating the retirement of medical ser- 
rants by means of annuities would be best 
provide for by incorporating that service 
witli the military, in the institution of the 
Fund for the latter, unciioned in our des- 
patch to the Government of Bengal, 
dated €di March 1832, copy of which ac- 
companied our despatch to you, dated the 
26th of that month, and if this arrangement 
can be accumplidjed we shall not object 
to a proportionate increase in die number of 
annuities rcmittable ihrougli our treasury. 

** We arc aware that at Madras, annui- 
ties for medical officers are provided for 
distinctly from the military, in conse- 
quence of Uiere being a separate fund em- 
bracing, for medical servanu and their fa- 
milies, various compassionate objects, si- 
milar to what are provided for military of- 
ficers and their families by tfie Military 
Fund ; but at your presidency and in Ben- 
^1 die Military Fund embraces both ser- 
vices, and we think the Ueliring Fund 
should do the same.*’ 

The committee thereupon resolved, 

** That an additional paragraph be added 
to the meporial read, respectfully stating 
the injustice and hardships the medical 
■ervice have already sulTered from being 
united with the strictly military branch of 
the Military Fund, and that we would ra- 
ther not be incorporated with it in the in- 
stitution of a Retiring Fund.** 

TUX »A.NA or MKWAR. 

His highness the rana of Oodeypoor is 
aliout to proceed on a pilgrimage to Gya, 
accompanied by Capt Clarkson, of die42d 
N. I., who lias been appointed by the Go- 


vernor General to attend him. A circular 
order has been issued by OovM’ninent to 
shew particular attention to his bighnesa 
at every stotion he may pass through, and 
to salute him witli nineteen guns on his 
arrival and departure.— Ga/ Cour, Mar* 6« 

THK MTsoax raxNcxs. 

It seems that the Mysore prints bara 
hitherto been in the habit of making their 
complaints bt/ later to the magistrate of the 
district in which they reside. Mr. Barlow, 
die present magistrate, has ordered them 
to make them by petition on tlamjmtjiaMr, 
or else their complaints would not be lisU 
ened to ; tliis they have refused to do, as 
derogatory to their dignity, ami continued 
to lodge their plaints as usual, letter. 
Mr. Barlow, after repeated remonatraOMs 
on the subject, confin^ the otlier day a je- 
madar of prince Soobiran Sliah (who pre- 
sented a letter from the prince to the ma- 
gistrate instead of a petition on stamp pa- 
per as directed}, and an order was issued 
to have the man corporally punished before 
the iwince’s residence. The prince, on 
being informed thereof, waited on Major 
Caldwell, the superintendent of the My- 
sore princes, who thereupon called on Mr , 
Barlow at the court-house at Allypoor, 
and after remonstrating with him on tlio 
impropriety of his conduct, told him that 
tlie Mysore princes were not amenable to 
tlie magistrate for their acts, but through 
tile superintendent to Government only, 
and he instantly proceeded to the spot 
where the jemadar was confinml, and, 
having released him, conveyed him to the 
residence of the prince. 'Die matter, we 
lielieve, regarding the right of the princes 
to lodge complaints by letter instead of by 
petition on stamped paper, is referred to 
the decision of Goverument, — Bengal 
Hurkaru, 

nisrovEHT or the siluet coal miues. 

Mr. James Stark discovered, early in 
1815, some coal-mines on the lower hills 
of Silliet, and worked them sufficiently 
deep to send down samples to the Govern- 
ment, through Mr. Duosta. By direc- 
tions from Mr. A. Trotter, then secretary 
in the public department, about fifty 
maunds were sent to the foundery in Fort 
William, tlic same quantity to the gun- 
carriage yard at Cossipurc, and an equal 
quantity was tried in the mint, as also 
twenty.five maunds at Mr. Je8Sop*B. The 
reports on these samples proving favour- 
able, Mr. Stark submitted proposals for 
supplying Government witli coals, at 1 ru- 
pee 8 annas per maund, to any extent 
quired, of the quality of the samples se"** 
and even superior ; tiiese being dccliue^r 
he next obtained the indulgence of Govern” 
ment to import into Calcutta, duty free* 
for five years. The first 1,000 maunds 
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iHiving arrived in Calcutta, and remaining 
till hand uiiaold, lie abandoned the niiiiea. 
-~JuaTtud Asiatic Soc./or Januarif, 

Tua raei-scBooL. 

The afTairs of the Free School, and the 
rase of Mr. Sutherland the purveyor 
(which seems to have been a source of 
much contention at tlie presidency, from 
tlie multitude of angry letters which have 
appeared in tlie journals), have at length 
been submitted to the mediation and arbi- 
tration of the bishop, who undertook the 
delicate and invidious office of investigat- 
ing the disputes in the management of this 
important charitable foundation, and on 
the 4Ui March gave his awaid, it being 
understood by the parties that it was to be 
final. The award was as follows : — 

** That tlie office of purveyor should be 
abolished. 

** That, although there is nothing in 
the evidence which appears to attach dis- 
honest intentions to the purveyor and o$- 
sistaiit secretary, yet the interests of the 
institution, under present circumstances, 
render his separation from it indispensable. 

** That, in order to make an opening 
for a new arrangement, and for no other 
reason, the present governors and secre- 
tary should resign. 

** His lordship resigns the office of pa- 
tron assigned in the annual reports to the 
Bishop of Calcutta. 

He recommends that, in addition to 
the patronage suggested by the committee, 
or to any other scheme that may be pre- 
ferred, four governors should be elected by 
the subscribers, and two be nominated by 
the Governor General in Council, who 
should hereafter, together with the select 
vestry, constitute tlie new government of 
the Free School ; which would thus con. 
sist of the select vestry, the ex-o^io go- 
vernors, as at present, and of six addi- 
tional governors, four chosen by tlie sub- 
Ecribers, and two named by the Supreme 
Government. Of the four elected gover- 
nors, three at least should be laymen. 

** Further, that the permanent funds of 
the Free School be placed in the hands of 
the Governor General in Council, to be 
invested in Government securities — the 
governors of the Free School receiving the 
interest and appropriating it according 
to the fundamental rules of the institu- 
tion.” 

The bishop adds : ** Oblivion of the 
past will be essential to the working of the 
new system: all allusions to be dropped— 
all insinuations avoided— all ideas of tri. 
umph gained by one party, or defeat sus- 
tained by another— all attempts at expla. 
nation and vindication. 1 recommend ab- 
solute silence as to pei-sons and things past 
—and the beginning anew, as if nothing 
wlialever had occurred ; in order that time 
may assuage excited feelings, and tliat 


Christianity may bear some 6f its most 
beneficial fruits^ die sacrifice of individual 
feelings and passions, on a great emergen, 
cy, to the common good. Without this 
amnesty the Free School cannot be aided 
by the present award-wit is, in my opinion, 
ruined. The clergy will, I am sure, take 
the lead in this heartfelt reconciliation, and 
will abstain from whatever may awaken 
painful recollections. 

That I may yet further promote this 
harmony of feeling, 1 tliink it right to 
avow, that in the above award no reflection 
is cast, nor intended to be cast, on any in. 
dividual character whatever— no one’s mo- 
tives are impugned. All that is proposed 
is, to let a want of vigilant management 
ill the Free School, arising from a defec- 
tive system of administration, be followed 
by its legitimate consequence, a total 
change in Uie system which occasioned it. 

** It is proper for me to add, that the 
above award meets with the approbation of 
the llight Honourable the Governor Gcu 
neral, of Sir Edward llyao, and of J. 
Pcarbun, Esq., my assessors." 

Some dissentients from this award im- 
mediately appeared, but the general voice 
seems iignlnst them. The Iruiia Gazette 
says, ** We know that it was considered 
by some of his lordship’s warmest friends 
tiiatan invidious task had been imposed 
upon him, which it would be difficult to 
discharge witliout in some measure com- 
promising his public character, and unne- 
cessarily making him a party to an irritat- 
ing controversy. We have great pleasure 
in expressing our opinion and expectation, 
however, that his lordship’s sentiments eill 
have the effect of conciliating public 
opinion, of saving a valuable charity from 
serious injury, and of uniting opposite 
parties in prosecuting the important object 
of its improvement." 

Mr. Sutherland, we believe. Is an Eost- 
Indian. 

STATE or THE roucF. 

One or two recent cases of capital felony 
that have come before the public give an 
insight into the state and efficiency of the 
Calcutta police. There can be little doubt 
that, since the late remodelling of the es- 
tablishment, a great deal of personal seid, 
and hearty good-will to give to it 
every possible effectiveness, may be truly 
ascrib^ to the magistrates themselves. 
Still, it can be as little denied that its 
structure is highly imperfect, and very 
partially calculate for the protection 
of life and property, insomuch that wo 
may fairly question whether it would, in its 
present condition, afford any security, 
were the cliaracter of native delinouency to 
be invested with that boldiiess and ferocity 
which crime possesses in almost every 
other country, and which, if wo are nut 
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greatly miHtaken in our conclusiona fioin 
pasaing events, it is fast acquiring in this. 
There are two eases to which we would 
now advert, botli of guilt of the deepest 
atrocity, but aggravated by circumstances 
that not only add infinitely to their turpi, 
tude but create reasons for serious appre. 
henslon. when we consider the impunity 
in one instance and unsatisfactory discIo> 
aure in the other, with which they have 
-passed. It is not easy to conceive a more 
alarming crime than the murder of the late 
Mr.Bei^, committed in the openest man. 
ner, with every proof that the means of it 
-was poison, administered with aucli daring 
indiflhrcnce to concealment, as shewed a 
frightful confidence in the culprit of the 
impunity which at last has attended the act. 
We pronounce not the smallest doubt that 
the police department exerted all its means 
to second the exertions for detecting the 
criminal ; nay, there is evidence no activi. 
ty was wanting on their part ; but we may 
look with diffidence or despair at those 
means of protection, when, notwithstand- 
ing their utmost cfTorts, W'e have the mor. 
ti&ation to know that this flagrant and 
palpable villainy escaped in triumph. A 
similar imperfection is certainly apparent 
in the last atrocious instance of murder 
committed by the miscreant Mahommed 
Shuffie on his unfortunate master. Uav. 
ing discovered strong proof of the guilt 
of the criminal as principal or accessary, 
and secured his conviction, the officers of 
justice seem satisfied tliat all its demands 
are met and the whole of tlicir duty dis- 
charged. Tlie slightest attention, liow- 
ever, to the particulars of the case will 
shew that the wretched culprit against 
whom sentence has passed rniild not be the 
sole agent in the crime, and indeeti the 
perusal of the evidence might lead to a 
suspicion that he w’as the guilty accessary 
rather than the principal ; nor does any 
fact sufficiently impugn his statement that 
he was witness of the murder, and joinetl 
in the concealment and participation of 
the booty. In this instance, a bleeding 
l)ody was carried down the stairs of a 
thickly -tenanted house, and from thence a 
distance of more than fifty yards, without 
noise or disturbance, and without leaving 
a trace in its passa^ to its place of con- 
cealment; an exploit so impossible to a 
single person, that in our mind it fur. 
nishes the fullest proof of tiie co-operation 
of several, all of whom a zealous police 
should search for, and an effective one 
w'oiild inevitably find, for the deed was 
done in the midst of the population of a 
bazar, and the particulars of it lie con. 
cealed, it is probable, chiefly from the 
wretched policy of the natives, who will not 
assist in the discovery of malefactors from 
the erroneous and selfish'motivcs, of fearer 
laziness. Till such transgressions as these 
are traced to their sources by the direct 


agency of the police, it is worse than ab. 
surd to be satisfied with the constitution of 
that eatablishment, or to blink the fact, 
that every proof it gives on such occasions 
of its incapacity, is the strongest p^ibla 
incitement to the increoie of crime. — 
India Gust, Mar, 4. 

ATTCMPT AT BRIBBKT. 

We have reedved from the judn and 
magistrate of Allyghur a letter, addresaed 
lo him by a Mr. Thomas Figou, of which 
theaubjuined ia a copy, the origiiMl re- 
maining in our hands for the inspection of 
the curious 

" Dear Sir t—I observe by the directory 
that the appointment of principal sudder 
ameen ia vacant at your station. I there- 
fore take the liberty of addreaiing you these 
few lines, as a candidate for the same, 
and am willing, in consideration of your 
gift, to make you a present of Sa.Rs. 3,000, 
which circumstance 1 most solemnly de. 
dare and promise to keep a secret. I un- 
derstand the Persian, Hindoostannee, and 
Bengallee languages, and, on the receipt 
of your answer tu this, I shall he most 
happy to forward readily the money to you 
in notes, by dawk, or pay it into the hands 
of any person you may depute to receive 
the same. 

I remain, dear Sir, yours obediently, 
Howrah, “ Thomas Pigou.'* 
7lh Feb. 18.33.” 

Such a compound of baseness and stu- 
pidity might at first have been supposed 
the production of some half-witted wretch, 
w’ho thought ill this way to hoax the gen- 
tlcmnn to whom he wrote ; but there is too 
much reason to belies r that the writer was 
perfectly serious in addressing this insult- 
ing oiler to tlie judge and in.ig>'.trate of 
Allyghur, and calculated wdth some con. 
fidenre on the attainment of his olijcct by 
this coiiiipt nii'.ins. There is, we under- 
stand, a Mr. Thomas Pigou, who formerly 
lived, and who probably still lives, at 
Howrah, and it belongs to that person to 
appear, and either acknowledge his own 
inftimy, or disprove that be is the writer of 
tlie letter to which his name is affixed. 
Unless he successfully adopts (his latter 
course, he is branded for life, and will be 
spurned with contempt from the society of 
the honest and virtuous..>india Gat, Mar, 
9. 

out FIVE rBR CENT. LOAlb 
Tlie following notice, dated Ist March, 
appears in the Cnlcuila Gazette:— 

** Notice is hereby given, that the 4th 
class of the promissory notes of tills (>»• 
vernment, bearing date the Slat of March 
182.3, and standing on tlie general register 
of the registered debt of thia presidency, 
viz. from No. H41 to 2240 inclusive, 
amounting to So. Us. 1,50,00,000, will be 
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diflchargcd on tbe 15th Juno next, on of literature and the fine BXts.—MifussU 
which day the interest thereon will cease. Ukhbar, Feb. 17. 


** It is further notifieJi that for the ac- 
commodation of the proprietors of Govern- 
ment promissory notes now advertised for 
payment, who, not being resident in In- 
dia, may not have furnish^ powers to their 
agents and attornies to receive the principal 
amount so to be paid and to grant dis- 
charge for the same on their behalf, the 
Right Hon. the Governor GLMiural in 
Council has authorized the accountant ge- 
neral to allow the conditional transfer of 
such notes to the 4 |)er Cent. Loan opened 
on the 7th June 1831, leaving it optional 
with the proprietors to confirm the transfer 
or to require payment in cash, when they 
shall be informed thereof ; provided, how- 
ever, that no notice disallowing a transfer 
will be received after one year from the 
date fixed for payment of die note.” 


PUBLIC ROOMS AT AGRA. 

We are much gratified to find that a pro- 
position for erecting a suite of public rooms 
is ill circulation tlirough the station. The 
expense is to be defrayed by shares, and, 
commencing as the list does with the mu- 
nificent subscription of the colonel com- 
mandant, we have no doubt that a sum 
will be raised sutlicieut for every necessary 
expense. 

As it is proposed to hold a public meet, 
ing shortly to determine upon the details 
of the plan, wu trust that, among the other 
subjects which will be brought forward, 
that of forming a public library will meet 
with the approval of our society. The re- 
sidents of Mhow have set the Bengal pre- 
sidency an example well deserving of be- 
ing followed, and it would be gratifying 
if our station gave the impulse in doing so 
in Upper India. The lighter literature of 
the day can no doubt be commanded by 
all the residents of an up country station : 
the range of selection however, in most 
book-clubs, is very narrow, while the 
purchase of standard works and books of 
reference entails a serious expense, and is 
very inconvenient to the members of a 
community so migratory as ours. Besides 
this, to procure the more costly publica- 
tions connected with India and the fine 
arts, exceeds the means of any individual. 
By the establishment of a library, such 
works os Tod’s Rajatt*/ian, Wallich’s 
Hantte Asialica Jtanores^ the publications 
of the Oriental Translation branch of the 
Asiatic Society, &c. would thus be placed 
within the reach of every member of our 
society, at tlie cost of a small monthly 
subscription. 

Should the plan be followed up at other 
large stations, the subscription by each of 
one copy, even to works of the class re- 
ferred to, would aflbrd no inconsiderable 
encouragement to a most neglected branch 


HR. OKRA HD. 

Dr Gerard writes finom Meshid, on the 
30th October, tliat he was returning to 
India via Herat, Candabar, and Cabul, 
and that, if not arrested by the snow, he 
expected to winter at Cabul, and to reach 
Pediawur in all the present month. His 
health, we regret to hear, was then still 
sufleriug from attacks of fever. Dr. Ge- 
rard seems to entertain a good opinion of 
the Turkomans, and an equal disgust for 
the Persians. Tbe afiTairs of Khcrapoor 
are represented to be in tbe greatest confu- 
sion. Tbe Turkomans end the king of 
Herat arc opposed to Abbas Mirza, whose 
presence in that part of Persia is believed to 
have created n union among certain tribes, 
not very friendly before, but not hitherto 
in declared hostility to Persia. — Cal. Cour. 
Feb. 23. 

TIIF. RKV. MR. WOLFF. 

Tills reverend and eccentric gentleman 
still engages public attention at tin's presi- 
dency, where he intended to airive on 
the 1 Dlh March, and to preach in tlic 
Town-hall, lie seems to conciliate 
public and private esteem wherever he 
goes. A IclUT from the Mofussil says, 

“ if you picture to yourself a form to 
match his sentiments, you will be disap- 
pointed; for his figure is short and sturdy, 
and lie takes no pains to set it oiT by dress. 
Indeed, considering how apt we English 
are to estimate strangers by their exterior, 
it is to be regretted that friend Wuilf is 
not a little more particular about bis per- 
sonnel ; for bis slovenly appearance, added 
to bis great eccentricity of manner, may 
give an unfavourable impression of his ' 
character to those who have not opportuni- 
ties of knowing him. Those who seek his 
acquaintance, arc soon able to look through 
the rough casket to the jewel of an honest 
}u.irt that is enshrined in it. In his Eiig- 
Iisli discourses, Mr. Wollf labours uuder 
ignorance of idioms and select expressions, 
and finds difficulty in well embodying ami 
connecting the thoughts that crowd upon 
him; yet it is always a pleasure to hear 
him, for oibin, when struggling with the 
words of a hig sentence, he throws out a 
few tlirillingly beautiful expressions that 
give light to the rest, and at times it is 
quite wonderful how he rises with the 
grandeur of his theme, and finds an un- 
interrupted (low of fine language. It 
is to be regretted that, in his lectures, 
he condescends to mix good jokes witli 
loftier subjects; for, as his accent and 
style make his stories irresistibly comic, 
and he changes from grave to gay in 
an instant, the feelings of his audience ere 
often painfully brought down from Uie 
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sublime to the ridiculous ; end some, who 
might otherwise bare been much edified, 
■re only amused. 1 hope that be will con- 
fine himself more to the serious touches, 
that he can so well draw from the recollec- 
tion of bis aianderings, to illustrate the 
great truth fie contends for ; and judging 
by the benefit we have reaped from his 
convenation, we may hope he will be 
made the means of doing much good 
wherever he goes. You will be delighted 
with his company in private society, for be 
is full of varied and most interesting anec- 
dote. lie appears to the greatest advan- 

S ^e in the pulpit, for, understanding the 
ebrew meanings of words in Scripture, 
be throws new light upon passages tliat are 
familLir to us ; but chiefly he preaches truth 
from the heart, and therefore generally to 
tbebeorU" 

AFFAIRS or OUDE. 

We imagine there is scarcely any state 
in India with which the BrititJi Govern- 
ment has interfered to the same cxent as it 
has done witli Oude, nor could any inter- 
ference have been much more fruitless, as 
far as the people of that state arc concerned. 
We have indeed generally looked to men 
rather than measures, and given ourselves 
very little trouble about the improvement 
of institutions or the modes'of their admi- 
nistration. British officers and troops 
have been employed to collect revenue 
claims, without any Inquiry being made as 
to their justice ; particular ministers have 
been supported by modes of interference 
that are altogether inconsistent with any 
notion of the stote being an independent 
one ; our government has been placed in 
die relation of a debtor to the Oude go- 
vernment, and we have shut our eyes to 
the oppressions which have driven its sub- 
jects into rebellion, and then lent our mi- 
litary force to reduce them to obedience. 
Need it be added, that such a state of 
things cannot possibly be suflered to con- 
tinue ? 

The reigning' sovereign is just the per. 
son tliat such an education as he has re- 
ceived might be expected to form. Brought 
up in a haram, and totally unacquainted 
with the business of life, he was suddenly 
raised to the throne. Whether from acci- 
dent, or from a greater degree of wisdom 
then we diould be inclin^ to give him 
credit for, he called to his councils a dis- 
carded minister of doubtful honesty in- 
deed, but of unquestionable abilities. Un- 
der his vigorous administration, the Oude 
terrirory acquired a degree of prosperity to 
which it had long been a stranger. The 
burthens of the people were lightened, the 
police wna organized, courts of justice 
were established, end greater security both 
for person and property prevailed through- 
out the country. The extended views of 
such a minister were however little likely 


to conciliate the affections of his imbecile 
■nd voluptuous master, or to protect him 
against the intrigues of the inmates of tho 
seraglio and the relations of his sovereign, 
whose enmity he had incurred by his bold 
and sweeping retrenchments. On some 
frivolous pretext he was dismissed from 
power, and the prince has taken the reins 
of government into his own hands. Hie 
natural consequences have ensued; rebel- 
lions are perpetually occurring, a small 
portion only of tlie revenue is collected, 
and the whole country is in a state df 
anarchy and confusion. Tliis is edtHpitta. 
lively of little importance to the prldee as 
long as he is supported by British power 
against foreign aggression or domestic dis- 
turbances. But, will the aid of British 
power be affonled to the continuance of 
such' a' system ? We tliiiik we may say, it 
will not— it cannot. We rejieat that the 
question is surrounded with difficulties, 
but surely when the affairs of Oude have 
come to such a pass that the lawless anar- 
chy of that state may endanger the peace of 
neigh liouring territories, we have a right 
to interfere . — John BuH^ Feb, 27. 

THE SERAMrORK MISSIOVARIES. 

Tile Serainpore missionaries have for- 
warded to England an appeal on behalf 
of their valuable mission, in which they 
state tliat, by the assistance they received 
on their former appeal, in 1830, the large 
balance against the mission was wiped off, 
and they have since been enabled, without 
difficulty, to carry on their operations even 
on a greater scale than before. Their 
funds are now, however, comjtieteltf ex- 
k justed I they arc indebted to a friend for 
a loan to enable them to meet their engage- 
ments, and if supplies from England are 
long delayed, they know not how they are 
to go on at all. The causes of ;heir pro- 
sent condition are thus explained 

** When we received the liberal contri- 
butions which followed the publicotion of 
our former appeal, the mission had al- 
ready contracted a debt, which it required 
no small portion of tliem to pay. Our 
expenditure has, in the mean time; in- 
creased ; whereas our local resources were 
but just beginning to improve a little, 
when a crisis of mercantile calamity oc- 
curred in Calcutta, which has involved us, 
and a large proportion of the European 
community in India, in the greatest diffi- 
culty. In the House of Messrs. Alexan- 
der and Co. were deposited the funds 
raised by subscription for the support of 
the Jessore schools, which amounted to 
about 7,000 rupees; in the house of 
Messrs. Markintosh and Co. were depo- 
sited the fund left by our late brother 
Fernandez, for the permanent support of 
the Dinagepore mission, which amounted 
to nearly 16,000 rupees ; and a fund which 
was left in their hands to accumulate until 
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adequate to the support of an English se. 
Riinary at Delhi, and which amounted to 
about 8,000 rupees. Some dividend will 
be received on account of these sums, but, 
for the present use of the mission, they are 
entirely lost ; and as they produced eight 
per cent, interest, and tlie Jessorc and Di- 
nagepore funds at least were in actual 
use, the loss is considerable. Messrs. 
Mackintosh and Co. likewise acted as 
hankers for the mission, and their failure 
has, on this account, been a great injury 
to us; for when our funds at any time 
were exhausted, they have kindly allowed 
us to draw for the wants of the stations 
until fresh supplies were received; but 
now we are deprived of any such resource, 
and had not our friend Mr. Garrett obtain- 
ed credit for us, at the Bank of Bengal, for 
nearly 9,tXX) rupees, we cannot imagine 
how we should have been able to furnish 
the salaries of our brethren which were 
then due. Since the appeal of 1 8.%, the 
mission has been increoiied by four prin- 
cipal and three subordinate stations, and 
by seven European and East- Indian and 
eight native brethren engaged in the pro- 
pagation of the Gospel. 

“ We have no prospect but that, at the 
time when this appeal reaches England, 
we shall be again deeply in debt, and la- 
bouring under embarrassing difficulties. 
We, therefore, have a double petition to 
present to our Christian friends ; first, that 
they would again extricate us from our 
embarrassments hy their renewed libera, 
lity ; and, secondly, tliat they would exert 
themselves to promote, by the formation of 
local associations, some regular supplies 
of funds, on which we might calculate 
with a degree of confidence. Our wants 
from them are not great, for they do not 
much exceed 2,000 annually ; and when 
the seventeen missionary stations, with 
tlioir ten subonliiinte ones, spreading over 
such sn extent of coiiiitiy, and coutaining 
forty-seven missionary brethren of various 
nations, can have their wants supplied by 
such a sum annually from the friends of 
missions at home, we know not how mis- 
sionary operations to that extent can bo 
conducted with ^cater economy." 

The missionaries sent from Serampore 
are prepared for their labours at a mode- 
rate expense ; they are generally content 
witli a style of living wliich persons 
brought up in Europe could not endure 
without loss of health, and every member 
of the mission is taught, not only that it is 
lawful, but desirable, fur him to secure 
the means of his own support, by any em- 
ployment which does not obstruct his use- 
fulness. 

INLAND COMMBUCB OF INDIA. 

The Meerut Observer states tlint the at- 
tention of Uie Bengal Government has 
^tiof Jbur.N. S,VoL.12.No.d5. 


been lately directed to several points inti- 
mately afiTecting the Inland commerce of 
India; and so much has been already 
accomplished, that there is eveiysrcason to 
ho|)e that the two magnificent rivers of our 
own territories may, ere long, in reality 
be the main channels of the trade of these 
provinces. Tlie Jumna, in its course be- 
tween the great trading town of Juggadree 
and the station of Kurnaul, runs through 
the territories of several of the nominally 
independent, but actually protected Sikh 
chleAi, whose right to levy duties on all 
merchandize passing through their respec- 
tive territories has been distinctly ad- 
milled and recognized by die British 
Govhnnneni. Altliough this part of the 
river, or rather from lUj- Ghaut to Delhi, 
has been pronounced by a most experienced 
engineer officer ( Major Colvin) to be navi- 
gable fur loaded boats of 1,000 inaunds, 
yet such has been the short-sighted rapa- 
city of the independent chiefs refcrreil to, 
that, with the exception of timber (which 
is too bulky fur land-carriage and is float- 
ed down the river in considerable quanti- 
ties, and for the duties levied on which a 
compromise was made with the Sikh chiefs 
in 1814, and compensation is still regu- 
larly paid to them), no merchandize ever 
passes up or down this fine stream. Tlic 
only exceptions were a speculation of Dr. 
Rutherford's, and one on the part of the 
native merchants of Juggadree ; but boUi 
were deterred from repeating the experi- 
ment. And although numerous boats ore 
built at Raj- Ghaut, and the river flows 
under the walls of Juggadree, and in a 
direct line to the marts of the lower pro- 
vinces, yet the merchants find it more for 
their advantage to send tlicir mcrclian- 
dize hy an expensive land-carriage, 283 
miles, to Futtebghur, where they are em- 
barked on the Ganges, and carried dowh 
to the same point !* 

Tlie evil is not less in passing through 
thefcrritorivsandtliejflglieerof the Begum 
Suniroo, ix. the pergunnahs to the north 
and south of Delhi. In passing through 
the whole of this tract, from Muttra to 
Raj- Ghaut, boats have been hitherto ex- 
posed to be hourly brought to by a roimtl 
from a party of matchlock-men, stationed 
here and there by each proprietor, iu order 
to command the river ; their exactions had 
no other limit than their own discretion, 
and the result lias been that the navigation 
of tins part of the river has been virtually 
closed. IVitliout specifying Uie scale of 
nominal duties autlioriz^ at the begum's 
* A statement compiled frtnn the books of a 
merchant at Juggadree, on two speeuUtioiis. of 
equal value, sent from Juggadree to Kurnaul, 
gives the fcrilowlng results i expense incurred on 
transporting 360 inaunds of merchandise, Iw wafer, 
fhim Juggadree to Dehll, 301 Rs. 10 As. 6 1*. ; 
ditto by land, 320 Rs. 1 A. OP.: land-carriage 
cheaper than water, 178 Rs. 0 As. 

(IJ) 
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^liukecs, and iho amount actuaUjf leviud, 
it is sufficient to state the consequences of 
the system on the import and export trade 
of Delhi ; in the former, goods brought 
up by water from Calcutta arc, at Muttra, 
sliiOadteto hackeries, and carried liy land 
: the additional ex|>cnse entailed 
hj^ this jiroccHH may be easily calculated. 
Ita ei'eot on tliu export trade lias been still 
more ihjurious, all the bulky orticles of ex- 
port having hitherto been conveyed by land 
cofriagu to Agra or Fiirruckubad, wliciu 
they arc shipped for the lower provinces. 

Under the arrangement now eifected 
with the Begum Siimroo, tlie cotton, which 
is produced in such large quantities in the 
Dehli territory ; the ghee, which is the 
staple of Ilurrinnah ; Satnbtir salt, and all 
other articles of export, will be shipped at 
once at Kiirnaul, Dilili, or other places, 
for Mirzuporc, liun.ircs, or the lower pro- 
vinces. The Begum has agreed to accept 
the sum of about Us. 4, 100 per nniiiim. in 
lieu of all duties; and the Sikhcliiers have, 
in like manner, accepted the ofl'er of com- 
pensation which has been made to them ; 
so that these obstacles may now be coiihi- 
dered as altogether removed. 

rONl-LICT UETWFEN A TIOEU AND AN 
ALr-lCATOn. 

Messrs. Gogcrly and Lacroix, mission- 
aries of tlie London Society, in their course 
thiough the Sunderbunda, in January, 
witnessed a desiieratu coiillict belwe<'ii n 
tiger and an alligator, the l)i.ints of tbo'ic 
dre.iry marshes, wliiili they thus describe: 

About elescn o'clock in the forvnmm 
we cast anchor in the B.ircliuiru Nuddec, 
with ail cxtLMisivc foicst on liolh hides; 
when, at about a hundred yaids from us, 
an alligator came up out of the livcr, to 
enjoy his noontide sleep in the r.i}s of the 
sun. After remaining there nboul half an 
liour, and heiiig »pp.irt.iilly in a houml 
sleep, we observed uii imnieiisc tiger 
emerging from tlie jungle, and bending 
Ills steps toward the place win re the alli- 
gator lay. In size, the tiger exceeded the 
largest u c had ever seen; and Ins broad 
round face, when turned towards us, 
striped with white, liis fierce eyes, with 
the amazing apparent strength of his 
limbs, made the stoutest hcait on board 
tremble at the thought of encountering 
such a dreadful foe. Witli the most cau- 
tious pace imaginable, the tiger upproacb- 
ed the alligator : his raised foot remained 
some seconds before he replaced it on the 
ground ; and so he proceeded till be came 
wiiliin tlie power of bis leap, when, exert- 
ing all his strength, and bounding from 
the earth, lie descended immediately upon 
tlie alligitoi’s back, and seized it by its 
throat. 'J'lie monster of the dccji, roused 
from its slumlier, opened its trcinendoiis 
jaws, and sl.islicd its terrific tail ; and, 
while the conflict lusted, each seemed to 


exert its utmost atrcngtli. The tiger, how- 
ever, had the advantage, for he liad grasp, 
ed the alligator in a part of the neck which 
endrely prevented him from turning bis 
bead sufficiently round to seize his antago- 
nist ; and though many aevere blows were 
inflicted on tlie body of the tiger by its 
8.iw-Hkc tail, the noble beast of the forest, 
when the battle w’us concluded, shook his 
brawny sides, and seemed unconscious of 
any pain. [laving overcome the alligator, 
he drugged it a little farther on the shore, 
and sat over it exactly in the attitude of n 
cat sitting over a captive mouse; he then 
took the creature in his mouth, and gently 
walked oil' with it into the jungles. 
About ten minutes afterward we saw the 
tiger emerge from the forest ; and after 
gazing at us for a few minutes, and per- 
liaps imagining tliat wc were almost too 
far from the shore to allow him to add ns 
to the nutnher of his tiopliies of victory 
and blood, lie slowly pursued his course 
in a ilillerent direction to where he hud 
left his prey, ami w'c saw him no more. 
In less than an hour afterwaid, the alli- 
gator, who had been stunned but nut 
killed, crept out of the jungle, and 
though evidently much injured, yet with 
some difficulty icHched the river. He 
however was too uitieli lacerated to re- 
main long in the water, and soon eamp 
again to land; but took the piecaution of 
exposing hut a part of Ids body, and keep- 
ing his face lownid the shore: be coni i- 
lined but n very short time, and ng*iin 
liiunclied into the deep, repealing ids 
visits to tlic beach almost every quarter of 
an hour whilst we remained. Tlie sight 
was certainly die.-idfidly in ignilicent, niiil 
one we believe which is very seidiiui wit- 
nessed.” 

CUNGA NARAIN AND THE CUoOAUB. 

The India Cascflc coiniiiunicatcs the 
following particulars from camp, respect- 
ing the death of the ('hooar letuler, and 
the state of uHaiis in the insurgent 
districts.— 

** Those parties w hich were out for three 
or four days, were the principal, though 
not iiiiinediatc cause of our settling this and 
getting Gungu. Finding that their hills 
were not quite such safe places as tliey had 
previously imagined, they left them and 
desertcfl Giinga. Uc joined a party of the 
Singhoum people, with whom he made an 
attack on a Singboum chief, who was un- 
favourable to tlic insurrection. In this 
aflVay it was he lost his life. He made a 
pretty good fight, for he killed one man 
and cut down another. His bow broke 
as lie was pulling it ; bis antagonist imme- 
diately rushed in upon and cut him down. 
1 liad lather that we had killed Inin ; it 
is Its. ^,()00 out of the Company’s strong 
box. The old woimin, whose polilical ca- 
pacity you seem to lliiiik but meanly of, 
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was my iiKcfiil to ui, hut unfartunotely 
in one of her excursions for iiirormntion 
she fiell into the hands of Ounga, wlio put 
her to death. 

Several of the insurgent chiefs are 
still abroad, hut attended only hy their re- 
spective families. Attempts are still being 
made to lay hold of Jirpaniah and one or 
two others, hut 1 think it is of little conse- 
quence whether tliey are caught or nut, as 
they have had too severe a lesson lately as 
to <iur mode of punibhinfi; ofleiidcrs evei 
to trouble the country again. The greater 
part of the Burraboom is settled, and no 
small praise is due to tlie Commissioners 
for tlie way tlicy have brought to a conclu- 
sion the whole of a didicult and teazing 
alftiir. More work seciiis to be iii con- 
lemplatiuii lor the troops, but it is nut yet 
known what." 

THE INDIA JUSTICES* AND JURIES* 1111,1.. 

Tliis bill is the subject of a very long 
and elaborate hostile in tide in the Mcc- 
rtU Oh'tcrivr of February 14tli. The 
writer oliservcs, ** piotcssing as we do the 
liberal |irinciples of the Jjenibuinite school, 
we readily iidiiiit our bias lo .'uivocute any 
ineasiiru utiicli lends to (be ba|i|iiiie<-s of 
the greatest number ; but at the same time, 
os dispassionate observers of passing events 
and the spirit of the times, we must con- 
fess that, as the liberal school is now the 
doniiniint paity nt borne, it bebovos us to 
view with considerate attention the passing 
of u bill which, altliougli considered by 
superficial wi iters us a mere notbing, ap- 
pears to us to involve a principle suliver- 
sive of European ascendancy in this 
country.’* 

lie then iiniinadvcrts upon Mr. C\ 
Grant, the ciriginator of the measure, in no 
very laudatory terms, and supposes him to 
have been mysliGed by Ram Mohun Roy. 
He investigates the constitution of the 
English dial by jury, which he coiisideia 
** incompatible with the slate of society in 
India, *’ and tliat ** it cannot he estuhlishcil 
tlierc without iiifiingiiig the veiy code of 
laws whereby it has its being.” He en- 
deavours to show that the arguments of 
Mr. Grant, whom lie terms ** un utterly 
inexperienced legislator and a mere poliii. 
cal visionary,** arc shallow and incon. 
elusive. 

** A juryman, he observes, should (as 
his Grst qiiuliticaiion) possess a proper re- 
gard for the sacreil nature of liis oath, he 
a ]ieriectly independent man, giving his 
unbiassed opinion without thought of fear 
or favour, and look on the person on 
whom he sits in judgment as his equal in 
rights and priviUv;es, witliout the vestige 
of a seiitiineiit of individual enmity. Now 
natives of llindoostan, from high to low, 
have no idea of the sacred nature of an 
oath ; nor do they consider it in the light 
we do, as the most biuding of all contracts. 


They an> proverbially the least independent 
of any race pretending to a just conception 
of the rights of man, and in all their acts, 
words, and actions, betray a truokling and 
crying subserviency to the powers that be, 
und an unlimited acquiesci ncc to the in- 
fallibility of the opinion liappciiing to be 
held hy the strongest; they are also utterly 
unable to look on Englishmen oa cillier 
thdr equals in rights and privileges, or in 
feelings, liabTts, tliougiits, or sympathies; 
and, moreover, cannot be supposed to 
consider them (tbeir conquerors and op- 
pressors) without Komuthing of a feeling 
approucliing to enmity. Now, such being 
the case, u>r say that native's of this coun- 
try must unlearn all this before they can 
be safely entrusted with the oilice of jurors 
iiiiiUt the uiimodiHecl English jury law, 
7'bcre are yet other considerations arising 
out of this view of the question — Would 
the establisbiiicnt of the English jury law 
with native juiors, secure or endanger tlie 
lilierty of the subject? Our opinion is 
that witli the natives as they now arc, slaves, 
and the Governiiiciit as it now is, despotic, 
this me.isiire would endanger instead of 
securing the unbiassed course of justice.” 
He concludes: — That wc shall, in pro- 
cess of lime, be ejected from this country, 
tlieie is little doubt : let us not be prenm- 
turely busied in teaching its inliubit.ints 
to lord it over us. When, in the fulness 
of time, the revi<liilinn shall take place, 
lot us tiiibt that Kiiropctiu energy, intelli- 
gence, and civili/.ationinay have done tlicir 
work toward iiici easing the sum of hap- 
piness in India, and raising the people of 
this land to a bigbor rank in the scale of 
mural and iiitellectiial beings. Should 
the rluuige occur (ow ing to the infatuation 
of tlie ruling powers) while the great ma- 
jority shall be still as iliey are now, the 
consequences, boUi to ourselvca and the 
unhappy inhabitants of this country, will 
be that our ** last stale will he wtfrse than 
our {h'st.'* No iiicasnrc is, wc conceive, 
more c deukiied to hurry the catastrophe, 
tlian the favourite idea acted on in this 
instance hy l\lr. Grant, the superiority, 
namely, of theory v. practice, aelf-suf- 
Gciency >). experience, law cut and dry v. 
the provisional decisions of a local govern- 
ment. It is not oAeii that we have occa- 
sion to speak favourably of the political 
incus ores of the Court of Directors, or to 
use harsh language towards that cnlighu 
eiied ex-Bruliiiiin, Ram Mohun Roy; in 
the present insuiice, however, wc have 
good reason to bri uk our usual rule in 
either case. Nothing can be more praise- 
worthy than the sound sense and cautious 
]H>licy displayed by (be Court, in their 
luriicst recoin ineiulation for allowing the 
use of the free discretion of the local Go- 
vernnient in regard to Mr. Grani’a jury 
bill ; nor t'.iu any tiling, we think, be 
inure impolitic thmi the arguments evi- 
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dently supplied by the Hindoo patrioc, 
who has sacrificed truth and honesty in 
order to pander to bis passion for theory, 
and ajpsured Mr, Grant that all India re. 
glutted the non-appearance of native 
%j^uror8, while he must have known 
a^ statement was hardly true 
of even the enlightened 
*ti6n4tt>lie single city of Calcutta.** 
act meets with opponents at Cal. 
id Madras. 

illaliras. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE GOVERNOR GENERAX.’s VISIT. 

The Governor General has abandoned 
his intention of visiting this l*residuucy. 

DISTRESS IK THE SUrHEfttE COURT. 

Tlie first term ended on Friday lust. 
The dearili of business is as sadly com. 
plained of as the dearth of grain. There 
were about twenty cases entered for trial, 
only siE of which were defended. Mem- 
bers of the law must find these hard times, 
and what is more tlian all, there is no very 
great probability of their being bettered. 
The natives begin to discover the madness 
of litigation, and this, coupled with the 
scarcity of money, presents no alluring 
prospects to the members of the profession. 
^Mad. Cat. Feb, 24, 

POLICE. 

We arc informed of an estraordinary 
proceeding at the Police Office on Friday, 
from which it is difficult to infer whether 
the magistrate intended to administer law, 
or to try an experiment on the fears of 
youth. A young man employed as a 
clerk in one of the mercantile houses, con. 
eciving his services not sufficiently remu- 
nerated, applicil for his discharge. This 
was refused, and be addressed the firm 
that he would attend no longer. Com- 
plaint, it would appear, was made against 
him, and he received a letter from the 
clerk of the police requiring bis attendance. 
He very properly paid no attention to this 
letter, and was served with a second sum. 
flion*. He appeared ; but instead of big 
case being investigated before the bench, 
be was called into a room, wlierc the su- 
perintendent read to him what he consi- 
dered the law applicable to his cose, and 
talked of lashes, imprisonment, hard Is. 
hour, and irons, if he did not serve for 
thirty days after his notice ! ! ! Now wc 
believe tlie police regulations e> tend in this 
particular only to ** menial domestics or 
uiher servants employed in or about houses, 
out-houses, stables, coacli.liouses, grounds, 
or gardens,*' &c.— but we never iKtforc 
heard that the article applied to clerks or 


persons not intro mernia. The euperin- 
tendent may endeavour to intimidate ; but 
we hope to be eiciued for reminding him 
that there is such a thing as a haleas cor- 
pus to be bad on application to the Su- 
preme Court, and that the same tribunal 
bos as much power to award damages for 
illegal acts, as to punish for provoking 
libds. Ibid. 

CONDUCT or THE NATIVE TROOPS IM THE 
NANNING CAMPAIGN. , 

Tlie following cEtractB of a letter written 
by order of his Exc Lieut. Gen. the Hon. 
Sir 11. W. O'Callaghan, K C.B., to tlie 
lit. Hon. the Governor in Council, with 
copy of a report of an affair which took 
place during the Nanning campaign, 
Kcord an attachment to tlieir officers, and 
a spirited and persevering devotion to the 
service, on the part of the Madras sepoy>>, 
which must raise their character higher 
than it has even yet stood. We are assured 
by those who obwrved the conduct of these 
men during the trying campaign, that zeal, 
intelJigence, fortitude, and endurance 
distinguished all ranks ; that the volun- 
teering of all grades in the force, of all 
branches of the service, even to the stek in 
hosj}Uat, when danger was apprehended or 
the enemy was to be attacked, could alone 
be traced to the attachment of the sepoys 
to their officers; and the devotion witJi 
which they embarked for the straits, and 
which attended their career to its consuro- 
muiiuii, by planting the British flag on tlie 
heights of Taboh (the residence of the 
patigliouloo), and depositing the re-captured 
ordnance in battery at Malacca. In sliort, 
this war, tliough on a small scale and of 
buhordinate character, bos displayed the 
zeal, attachment, and military qualities of 
the Madras sepoys in a not less conspi- 
cuous light than tlic skill and courage of 
their European officers. 

Extracts of a letter from the Commander- 
in-chi^ to the Governor in Council, 

Par. 2. *' The service on which the 
troops at Malacca have been employed was 
of a nature peculiarly harassing and per- 
plexlng ; yet, under a vicissitude of severe 
and extensive sickneas, and circumstances 
of great fatigue and difficulty, not a mur- 
mur escaped tliem, nor was a punishment 
or court-martial once called for during the 
period of active hostility.** 

Par. 4. " Adverting to the particular 
instances of devotion to his officers exem- 
plified by Private Meer Emaum Alii,* 
No. 47 of the rifle company, 5th regt. N.I., 
as reported in the accompanying letter, 
his Excellency recomiuciids he may be 

* This gallant fellow (who has been promoted 
to the rank of a hsvlldar) has hod u gold msdal 
presented tci him by Ltcut. Colonel Herbert and 
tbeofneersnf theSth regt. M.N.I. SeehisiMIolc 
act, noticed in our voL x. p.27. 
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promoted to the rank of havildHi- from the 
liith of April last, for his admirable con- 
duct on that day, in protecting Ensign 
Wright after he fell very severely wound- 
ed, and several of his comrades, who lay 
either killed or wounded arobnd him, 
when within twenty yards of a breastwork 
occupied by the enemy." 

Par. 5. " The Commander-in-chief iias 
further directed me to transmit, for the in- 
formation of the Right lion, the Governor 
in Council, two letters from Captains 
llibgame and WylUc, of the S29th regt. 
N.I., bringingto notice the gallant conduct 
of certain individuals of that corps during 
the recent insurrection at Malacca. 

Havildar Peer llomed's* brave de- 
fence of his post appears to the Comman- 
der-in-chief to be paiticularly deserving of 
notice. This non commissioned odicer 
comiiiandud a small party of one naigue 
and twelve privates, left to protect the 
supplies of Captain Wyllie’s detachment 
lodged in the government bungalow at 
Sooiigaputtyc. He was attar ked on all 
sides by a party of about .SOO Malays, and 
after a severe contest, in which the naigue 
and four privates were seveiely wounded, 
he compelled the enemy to retreat with 
loss. Tile same non-commissioned officer 
is reported to have distinguished liiiiiself 
in subsequent ulTaini. The Coinmandcr- 
in-chief, therefore, recommends that ha. 
vildar Peer Huined be promoted to the 
rank of subadur." 

Letter from JSns. Thomson to Alajor Far- 
(jnharson. 

To Major P. Farquharson, S. O. in charge 
of 5th regt, N.I. 

Sir; In consequence of your letter 
dated this day, I have to perform a must 
pleasing part of my duty, in giving a 
statement of the conduct of those men 
with whom I had the good fortune to 
serve on the 1 7th of April f 

All the men who were killed on that 
day behaved in the most gallant and cool 
manner possible ; among them I have par- 
ticularly to notice Havildar Moorish and 
Lance Naigue Venketta Kistnamab: of 
the others present I have also to add, Uiat 
Havildar Venkettachillum remained with 
me after he had received one severe wound, 
and until he was again struck and bis 
shoulder nearly blown to pieces. Havil- 
dars Apparceand Cassim Cawnalso merit 
tlic praise fund if 1 may be allowed to add, 
the icward) of their superiors. When the 
whole of the party was on the ground, 
cither killed or wounded, Laul Cawn, je- 
madar, of the grenadiers, came up, and, 

• This admirable defence was made id July 1831, 
on the first expedition into Nanning, under com- 
mand of Captain Wyllle. This native officer has 
been raised to the rank of subadar. 

t See Mat. Journ., vol. ix. p. 132; vol. x. p. 27. 


on receiving my order, dashed at the 
Blockade wirii only eight men, in the most 
gallant and I may say daring manner pos- 
sibic, but was obliged to retire, ^keing him- 
self wounded, and six out of bis eight 
men added to the casualties. I will con. 
elude this letter by stating, that on my 
fall (which was the ftrst), Lance Naigue 
Venketta Kistnamab rusli^ past and cover, 
cd my body, but was almost instantly 
sliot through tlie forehead ; his place was 
iiumediatcly taken by two bavildais, Moo- 
tiah and Cassim Cawn, one of whom was 
killed, and the other (Cassim Cawn) se- 
verely wounded ; immediately after this I 
came to my senses, and was appalled at 
the sight of all my men close arouno 
ME, cither killed or disabled. 

(Signed) J. Thomson, 
Ensign, 5th regt. N.I. 
Camp, near Malacca, 23 Aug. 18.32. 

AVOKYMOUS LETTERS. 

Government, wc understand, have lately 
received an anonymous letter, pointing out 
various existing abuses. This commuiii- 
Cdtion, contriuy we believe to all precedent, 
and diametrically opposed to the converiictit 
policy of other odininislrations, has at- 
tracted the serious attention of authorities ; 
it has been forwarded to a puldic func- 
tionary, with directions that be should 
furnish copies to the individuals men- 
tioned ill it, whose answers are to be sub- 
mitted fur the consideration of Govern- 
nient. — Mad. Guz, March 10. 

THE AFFAIR AT CI'DDATAH. 

The slow hand of justice has at last 
overtaken the ruffians coiiccrued in the 
Cuddapah ufl’uir. Several of the murderers 
of the unfortunate gentleman (Mr. Mac-‘ 
donald) who fell a sacrifice to fanatic fury, 
I1.1VC, wc uiidirsktand, been arrested, trieil, 
ond convicted. Those who were proveil 
to fiave been implicated in tlie bloody 
inass.tLTc were of course sentenced to 
death, and will shortly undergo tlie well 
deserved but severe penalty nf the law. 
Serious disturbances, we liear, are expected 
on the occasion of their execution, Hie 
33d Regt. N. 1. has been ordered to march 
to Cuddapah to quell any tumult tliat may 
arise, and will be reinforced by detach- 
ments from other quuiters if necessary,—. 
Madras Gaz. March 24. 

DISTRESS OP THE NATIVES. 

^ The Madras Gazette of March SOth 
gives a lamentable picture of the continued 
distress of the natives, owing to the dearth 
of grain. The sights of wretchedness in tlie 
native streets are agonizing in the extreme. 
Numbers receive assistance from the 
Monegar Choultry, but there are yet hun- 
dreds who are cither unable to procure 
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■usteiunee at that institution, and wlio are 
consequently wliol'y dependant upon the 
liberality of the native population, and, 
to theii honour be it mentioned, the Hin- 
doos, with very few exceptions, afford 
tliem every relief which their own circum- 
stances enable them to offer, being tliem. 
selves, in many cases, extremely incon- 
venienced by the dearth of grain. *' liut,** 
it is added, “ we are informed of scenes 
in tite public streets, which reflect eternal 
disgrace upon tlio inhabitants. About 
tliree or four persons, we understand, were 
seen, a few days ago, actually exptiing 
from hunger by the side of a road in town. 
A crowd had collected round them — but 
their struggles— tlicir last agonies — their 
dying convulsions, appeared only to uifurd 
matter for the astonishment of the specta- 
tors, or to excite the unavailing sympathy 
of their fellows in disticss." 

METROR. 

On the evening of the IRth inst. at 5A. 

^ 27m. mean time, a meteor of great bril- 
liancy and magnitude made its appearance 
towaids the N. K., in the constcliaiion 
Cor Carati, from whence, pursuing a noitli- 
westerly direction for about flO®, through 
the constellation Jfcrculvst it disappeared 
at an altitude of 'Ilie time it re- 

mained visible did not exceed two or three 
seconds. Listening attentively, at about 
6'^ minutes after the disappearance, a re- 
port was distinctly beard, which very 
evidently procecdcil from the Inirsting of 
the meteor; the distance resulting fioin 
tills interval is in round numbers about 
eighty -one miles. 

Madras Observatory, ? T. G 'Iaylou, 

20lli JMarch 183:3. S H.C.’sustruuomcr. 

ISomfinii. 

LAW. 

Supreme Court, Fchruanf I.*!. 

Smoulrrs v, Gwinam. — Tliis was an ac- 
tion brought by Capt. Saunders against 
Madame Gwinam, ibc French milliner, 
for the recovery of Rs. lS(t, paid for a ]tuir 
of stays and certain urtificinl flowers, 
which were returnerl, after a deteiiiiuii of 
fourteen days, on the ground of their not 
fitiing the plaintilf’s lady, for whom they 
liari been ordered. 

Mr. Jlojter, for the plaintifl', in an elo- 
quent speech, dilated upon the importance 
of all articles of dress fitting prcrisely, 
more especially a part so necessary to the 
comfort, grace, and l>eauty of the person as 
a lady’s corset. Were all dresses to be 
made from one pattern, argued tlic learned 
counsel, it would leave no diflcrcncc bc- 
twA-cn tlic immortal Stultz, and the vilest 
fasliiuner of humanity. Society would 


have, without any regard to tlie diverse 
proportions of ever-varying beauty, to in- 
dent by wholesale for their habiliments, 
like a regiment of dragoons on the army 
contractor, or clothing-agent; and every 
individual must put up with an average 
size, wliich would, in point of fact, be 
unsiiited precisely to any. In this casi*, a 
particular measure bad been given ; evi- 
dence would prove that the stays were not 
made according to that measure, and they 
were accordingly returned on the first op- 
portunity, with the flowers which had 
formed a portion of the purchase, and the 
money paid was demanded back, but re- 
fused. The delay in returning the articlea 
was inevitable, the lady having embarked 
immediately after the receipt, and before 
she could ascertain whether they fitted her 
or not, and the moment she returned to 
Rombay they were taken back to the 
milliner, who, not having fulfilled Uie 
contract, was bound to refund the price 
paid. 

Mrs. Kllen Rail, late of II. M. 4th light 
dragoons, but now in Mrs. Saunders* ser- 
vice, being called on the part of the plain. 
tiH‘, proved tlial a measure bad been given ; 
that the stays received were three Jingert 
and a half luirrow’er than that measure ; 
that they did not fit her mistress ; that in 
fact, so far from heiiiK a proper and fitting 
pair of stays, they were,— 

** Curtailed of their fair proportionn— scarce half 
made up, 

And th.it M> lnmc‘ly, and unfaidiumably, 

Thill dogs would bark at as they passed by 
tlicm." 

In proof of her assertion, witness pro- 
duct, d an old iKiir of stays belonging to her 
iiiisirLss, which, on a comparison, showed 
the new ones ttiosi lanientibly deficient in 
girth. 

Sir Jithn Awdry asked the witness whe- 
ther the old stays might not have stretched 
willi use, and whether there was anything 
pirticiilar in her mistress’s state of health 
which might have rendered the new ones 
too small ? 

Mis. Hull gave rather an indistinct an- 
swer to these questions, but added loudly, 
that " her mistres-, liked her stays ouy.” 

Thu payment, the emharkalion, the re- 
turn, the prom)>t demand of the stays and 
their accompaniments, the demand for a 
refiiiid, the unninching rcfu.MiI, and the 
indignant hurling of the unfading and un- 
odoioiis flowers. — not into a meadow, but 
into .Meadow Street, tlieru ** to blush no/ 
unseen” nor untrodden on by every passer- 
by,— luruicd the remainder of the evi. 
dcncc. 

His Lordship, considering a contract to 
have been mueJe and not fulfliled, decided 
that the purchaser had a i iglit to return 
tlic articles ; and as this hail been done as 
soon as practicable, gave a verdict for the 
plaintifl', but without costs.— ifuwtft. Ga%, 
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FAXBVSS AVI) CATHOLlCfb 

The ffulktim anti Vurtman publishes, ns 
*' from an aulhentic source,*’ the following 
curious transaction, which it states has 
excited considerable interest amongst the 
Parsees at Bombay and Surat ; — 

A married Farbec, named Merwanjee 
Sipoorjce, of Surat, thirty years of age, eo- 
habitod with a Portuguese woman named 
Marianne, with whom lie agreed that, 
should any chihlrcn be the result of their 
intcrcoiise, they should be brought up to 
the Parsec faith. Two girls were subse- 
quently born, their ages at this time being 
fifteen and eleven years. When the eldest 
was four months old, the father was obliged, 
from the nature of his pursuits, to leave his 
family and proceed up ilio country, upon 
which IMarinnne’s fanniy caused the girl 
to be baptized in the Uoinan Catholic 
Cliiireh, without however obtaining the 
consent of the child’s mother. After a three 
years’ absence, the fathur returned, and 
being made acquainted with the baptism 
of his child, ho took hci info Ins own 
family and had her instructed in the tenets 
of the P.irscc f.iilh, giving hci the name of 
^imi/hai/c. On her attaining the age of 
eleven years, she was at his desire invested 
by a Parsec priest with the Soodrah and 
JToostey, according to the rites of his iclt- 
gion, whereby slic became a member of 
that caste. Meanwhile, no steps were 
taken by the Catholic priesthood of Surat 
to reclaim the girl to their creed; but when 
the liirio arrived that she was to be be- 
trotlied to a I’ursec, who had jircviously 
made such a proposal, one of the Uoniaii 
Catholic priests applied to Mr. Grant, the 
judge of Surat, urging that, as she had 
licen liaptizcd in the llumisli church she 
became one of its incmbers, and ought to 
return to it. Mr. Grant rejected this n])- 
plication, and allowed Aw.'iybaye to be 
lictrothed to the Parsee, besides permitting 
her to continue in the profession of the 
Parsee religion. While the preparations fur 
her marriage were going forward, aCatholic 
priest (the llcv. Mingel Antonio, an Ita- 
lian) made an application to Mr. Lums- 
den, at present judge of Surat, in which 
he advanced similar reasons to those urged 
by his brother piicst to Mr. Grant, when 
Mr. Lumsden decided that Awaybaye 
could not marry the Parsee, directing also 
that she should reside at the priest’s house. 
On learning which, Marianne, the mother, 
petitioned Mr. Ij., stating therein the 
agreement entered into between her and 
the girl’s futber respecting their children 
being brought up us Parsecs, and praying 
that they might be .’illowcd to remain in 
that caste and creed, mentioning, moreover, 
that such was the children’s own choice. 
Mr. Lumsden then asked for and ob- 
tained bail from Merwanjee to prevent 
Axoaybntfc from being married to the Parsec 
until her case should be decided upon by 


the Sudder Adawlut. On the orrival of 
Mr. Ironside at Surat, on circuit duty, 
Aiarianne presented a petition to that gen- 
tleman on the subject of her daoghters, the 
reply to which was, that as his circuit pro^ 
ceedings were closed, it was out of hit 
power to decide on her case ; stating that 
if Merwanjee was dissatisfied with Mr. 
Lunisden’s decision, he could appeal to 
the Sudder Foiijdarry Adaw'lut ; which 
advice Merwanjee has adopted, and is 
now ill Bombay waiting the final decision 
on his case in that court. 


COXSriRACT AT FOONAfZ. 

A rumour was current yesterday of a 
conspirncy discovered nt Pnonali, and n 
private letter, which we have oui selves 
seen, alludes to it slightly in the following 
terms: “There has been n conspiracy de- 
tected here, and seven of the pnnclpal 
conspirators have been arrested.” Ueport 
further states that some of the troops arc 
concerned ; hut whether this he true or 
not, and what the nature, object, and ex, 
tent of iliL plot, we have ns yet no certoin 
means of knowing. — Ihm'ay Cazcilv, 

HiaTth If). 

CENSUS. 

A census of the population of this island 
is, we understand, about to be framed by 
the police, in conjunction with the princi. 
pnl natives and heads of caste, who have 
olfered to co-opcralc with the police in this 
and other measures, which arc in contem- 
plation, for the purpose of enabling the 
police to exercise a greater degree of sur- 
veillance over persons of bud character 
than they have yet had it in their power to 
do, and to check the increase of that por- 
tion of the population, already so large, 
which lives hy preying upon the rest. With 
this view, the senior magistrate has fur- 
nished the heads of caste with lists, in 
whivl) the names of the inhabitants ore to 
be ent( red, so classified ns to distinguish 
the honest and inJustrious from persons of 
questionable or had character. Other par- 
ticulars are likewise to be embodied in 
these lists, which arc expected to furnish 
data for a better distribution of the duties 
of the inferior police agents; at the same 
time that the detailed information so col. 
Iccted will enable them to adopt more 
effectual means than those at present in 
force to check or prevent thefts and rob- 
beries, and to detect the offenders when 
tiiey arc committed. 

By performing well tlie part which the 
principal natives have been requested to 
take ill aid of the police, they will render 
a valuable service, and entitle themselves 
to the thanks of the public ; and this, we 
hope, will not be the only mode, or only 
occasion, in which ihcic local information 
and iiillucncc will be employed in fur- 
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therance of the public good. The time, 
wc trust, is nigh when those qualifications, 
joint'd to the powers of a justice of the 
ce, with which the government will 
rtly be authorized to vest natives, will 
^-Ixi^wled into operation in a wider sphere, 
4 ind -frith better means and opportunities of 
cxirasing them for the advantage of die 
public . — Bombay Durpunt Fib. 15. 


CIVIL SBIIVICI. 

Under this head, there appears in the 
Bombay Gaz., of Feb. 13th, the fullowiiig 
paragraph, which is intentionally obscure : 

Tlie civil service occupies the highest 
grade of Indian life, in station, emolu- 
ments, and power. The whole fiscal, ju- 
dicial, and political administration of 
British India is in its hands: and as its 
powers to do evil or good arc immeasur- 
ably greater than those of any other branch 
of public service in the world, the purity 
of its character should be without speck or 
flaw. In a body exercising functions so 
important, and, from the necessity of cir- 
cumstances, so irresponsible, a sense of 
almost chivalrous honour should prevail, 
and any variation from the dictates of that 
honour deserves the most merciless ex- 
posure. We arc led to make these remarks 
‘from a case which has been brought us 
for publication, exhibiting, on tlie port of 
a junior member of that service, a degree of 
inconsiderate disregard to his own honour, 
which in an older man would be termed a 
downright want of principle— an insolent 
glorying in dishonesty. What respect, wc 
ask, can the natives of India feel in ma- 
turcr days for the judge or collector, whose 
earlier career has been marked by such 
unfavourable traits of cliararter? Can 
they deem fiim a fit man to sit in judgment 
upon his fellow creatures, and decide im- 
partially upon their property, liberty, and 
lives, who in his own conduct evinces a 
spirit so scornful of common huncbty and 
justice?— Certainly not; and although an 
unwillingness to blast the prospects of a 
young man, whom we should wish to be- 
lieve imprudent rather than criminal, has 
induced us to suppress the facts and names 
in this instance, we question, should ano- 
ther such be brought before us, whether a 
sense of oiir duty to the public would not 
overrule all feelings of forbearance to tlie 
individual." 


The reports sent home by the mission- 
aries represent that an aversion towards 
Buddhism and an inclination to Chris- 
tianity appear to be increasing throughout 
the island, Kandy iiicluded, and that 
some of the Kundiuiib have uii idea 


[Sept. 

that tlie Buddhist religion is to come to 
nought and the Christian religion to be 
set up in its stead.*' It is a well known 
feet, observes one missionary, that many 
of the KandiMB are relaxing in their 
zeal for Bnddliism, and that the influence 
of the priests ip declining ; " but there is 
reason to fear that it is rather a wish to 
live without the restraints of any religion, 
than a wish to embrace the Gospel of 
Christ, that leads them to adopt this line 
of conduct." 

The prophecy, from a Mabratta paper,* 
circulated throughout Ceylon, has pro- 
duced a great sensation ; it has been met 
by the circulation of a tract by the mis- 
sionaries, entitled " The Lying Prophe- 
cy.’* 

The priests are represented to be per- 
fectly sceptical respecting their own faith, 
which tliey retain solely on account of its 
connexion with their temporal interest. 
A missionary at Baddugainc gives an ac- 
count (of which we subjoin uti abridg- 
ment), which would imply that a Buddhist 
higli priest is at least disposed to in- 
quire 

" On the 22d of September 1832, a 
Buddhist high-priest sent me a mes- 
sage requesting me to coll on him. I 
accordingly rode off to the baiia maduwat 
where he was, about two miles from Bad- 
dagame. A bana maduwa is a large 
aquare low roof, covered with cajans or 
coco-nut leaves, plaited together, resting 
upon rough pillars, generally the trunks 
of coco-nut trees. Here the Buddhi.sts 
ahsemblc to lienr />ana, or the sacred dis- 
courses of Buddbu, read. The maduwa, 
or temporary shed, was very bistefully 
ornamented with tresh coco nut leaves, 
and very well lighted up. The inside of 
the roof was covered with different co- 
loured clutlis. In tlic centre ot the bana 
maduwa was a sacred enclosure, the walls 
of which, being about four feel high, 
were built of mud; on which were 
drawn many representations of birds, 
snakes, &c. Within the socred enclosure 
were two ))iili>its, one for the priest who 
WHS to read liana, and the otiicr for the 
priest who has to read the coinmeutury 
on it. Within it were two priests, sitting 
before a tabic, rehearsing the portion to 
be cliuuntcd that night : the Cingalese, 
ami perhaps all orientals, do not read 
their books as we do ours, but chauiit 
them. The high-priest who invited me 
to cull on him came forward, and order- 
ed two chairs, covered with white cloths, 
to be brought, one for himself and the 
other for me. Behind his chair stood one 
of his devotees, as a sort of page of ho- 
nour, to fen him. I asked him ior what 
purpose he had requested me to come. 
Uc R'plicd, * I wish to be instructed by 

* Sccvol. vli. p.22. 


jisiatic Intelligence.^ Ceylon. 
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you. ' Alter'Bome desultory conversation, 
lie came at length to the point, by telling 
rne that he had read many Christian hooka, 
and that he really wanted to have his 
doubts respecting several parts of them 
removed, and their meaning explained.** 
Mr. Faught then details their conversa- 
tion : the answers of the missionaries 
were chiefly quotations from our Scrip- 
tures, and, in our apprehension, less 
calculated for the mind of a Buddhist 
than for that of a Christian. He coiiii- 
mies : ** several priests .stood on the right 
of the high- priest, and listened attentively 
to all that was said. These priests, es- 
pecially one, became almost frantic with 
inge against the high priest, for his hav- 
ing trunkly and openly acknowledged that 
there must be a First Cause ; and told 
him that he came to read brtna, but in- 
stead of doing so, it evidently appeared 
that he came to receive Christian instruc- 
tion. The clamorous enraged priest 
clapped his hands and raised a deafening 
shout, 111 which the multitude joined. 
After the uproar subsiderl, my pundit 
pointed out to all present, from their own 
books, the impropriety and inconsistency 
of the noisy priest’s conduct, and told 
them that lie really appeared like a man 
maddened by drinking airack to excess. 
Tlic priests and people agreed with the 
remarks of my pundit, and the infuriated 
priest felt somewhat ashamed and con- 
lounded. The Ingh-priest, thinking, I 
imagine, that his cruft was in danger, said, 
as though recollecting himself, * Your 
Christian books state that God made all 
things.’ ‘ Yes,* 1 replied, *thc Bible, 
the SVord of Go<l, states that God is the 
Creator, and I believe your coiKsciencc 
tells you that He must be the Creator.* 
He made no reply, but I could read in 
his countenance the struggles of a mind 
more enlightened ttian those of tlie sur- 
rounding priests and people. The Jiigh- 
priest was actually droggeil away from me 
by the obstiepcruus priest, and again ac- 
cused ut neglecting his duty, and he gave 
the signal to the dclurlcd heathen to clap 
their hands, and to shout out what an- 
swers to our word ‘amen.’" Mr. Faught 
states that he parted from the high priest 
in a must friendly manner; that the latter 
had .subsequently called upon him twice, 
and finally (in December last) told him, 
in the presenee of his pundit, that he had 
his doubts respecting tlic truth of Bud- 
dhism, but tliat he was not sufficiently 
acquainted with the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity to embrace them. 


jnalutai. 

TIN MINES AT NOONOYK OOJONQ. 

The whole number of Chinamen con- 
lU'rted uith the niiiiCH at Siiiigei llnjoiig 
AsiaUJour. N.S.V 01 .. liJ.No. 4.'i. 


is probably 6 OO, divided into ten Kiing 
Se*s or companies. They appeared more 
respectable, and have a greater command 
of capital, than (hose at Lookut. There 
they are much fettered by tbe^jah, and 
are not allowed to sell an ounce of tin 
themselves; but hcie there is no such re- 
striction. 'Die mode of working the mines 
is much alike in both places, except at 
Siingie Hujong they have the aivaotoge 
of the Chinese cliain-pump, which ia used 
for raibing the water out of the mine pit. 
The apparatus is simple, consisting of a 
common water-wheel, a circular wooden 
chain about forty feet circumference, and a 
long square box or trough, through which 
it runs in ascending. Tlie wheel and 
chain, I think, revolve on a common azi<;, 
so that the motion of the former necessarily 
puts the latter into action. The chain 
consists of square wooden floats, a foot 
distant from cacli other, and strung as it 
were upon ^cor tinuous flexible axis, having 
a moveable joint between each pair. As 
the float-l)oards of the chain successively 
enter the lower part of the box or trough 
(immersed in water), a portion of water is 
constantly forced up by each, and dis- 
chaiged at the top. At one of the mines 
we were much struck with the simple but 
efficient mode of its application. There 
were three diKtinct planes, or terraces, 
rising above each other. On the middle 
one was the wheel ; the lower was the pit 
of the mine ; from the higher a stream of 
water fell and turned the wheel, which, 
putting the whole machine into motion) 
brought up Biioiher stream from the pit; 
lliube two bt reams, from above and below, 
uniting on the middle plane, run off in a 
sluice, by wliich the ore was washed.— 
StHg, Cfiron. Feb. 28. 


SluMraUsia. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

LAW. 

Supreme Court, Match 15.— Maker v. 
Bohinttnn. 'J'fiis was an action brought by 
a Cliclsea pensioner, who had commuted 
his penbioii to enable him to come out to 
Uiis colony, against the master of the 
Wellington, on board of whicli be had taken 
his pasbagr, with about 150 others, from 
Liverpool. A dispute had taken place 
between the plaintifi* and a fellow pen- 
sioner, when the defendant interfered. 
The plaintifl’, being the most noisy and 
troublesome of the two, was confined and 
handciilTed, and afterwards gagged and 
chained to the transom beam, 'fhe de- 
fendant was also charged with kicking and 
striking the plaintifl’, and with otlier acts of 
cruelty. The assessors returned a verdict 
for the plaintifl’, damages £lOO. 

(C) 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Sydney Fkperi to the 21it March con- 
tain no focal intelligence of any interest. 

Sydnejf Ga%ate contains a long 
article on the Hcket of Leave Act. The 
writer says 

** It is confessed on all hands, and la- 
niented by every well-informed individual 
in the colony, that a sad want of principle 
and character prevails in an alarming 
number of these men. They are indus- 
trious for one month, and drunk for two ; 
seldom fixed in any place, or to any labour ; 
amaxingly clever lawyers in the bush ; 
meddling with every man’s business but 
their own ; carrying on a system of detrac- 
tion sufficient to ruin any roan's credit in 
the country ; wanting a price for their 
labour beyond its value, and with the ut- 
most haughtiness ; debauching, or wanting 
to deliauch, every female that comes in 
tlieir way ; poisoning the minds of every 
assigned servant in whose company they 
reside; those who have wives at home, 
particularly offensive and obucene; insliort, 
possessing vices indigenous to a bad heart 
and bad society, with scarcely one redeem- 
ing quality except that of lieing human 
beings. These particulars ore easily to lie 
confirmed ; and, unpleasant as these truths 
are, it is necessary that tlicy should be 
told. From practices like these the in- 
terests of the colony have been more injured 
than by anything else, and the camp of the 
enemy has resounded with the cry that 
* Transportation to New South Wales is 
no longer the punishment, but tlie reward, 
of crime !’ ” 

Arrangements are making for tlie furina- 
tion of a Mechanic’s Institution, or school 
of arts, in Sydney. 

Thieving, in all its hranches, hcciiis to be 
on the increase in the colony. 

Mauritius. 

Letters and papers from the Mauritius 
to the 4th of May, comnninicate the intel- 
ligence of die arrival of Mr. Jeremie, and 
his quiet assumption of office. To judge 
from the violence of tlie language em- 
ployed by the journals, symptoms of ex- 
citement would appear to have been widely 
spread on his second visit; but the pri- 
vate letters adopt a more temperatu tone. 
Subjoined is an extract from one of the 
letters;— 

** I refer you to the papers herewith 
sent for an occount of the landing of Mr. 
jeremie, and some proceedings imme- 
diately consequent thereon, premising that 
the conductors of them are his bitterest 
enemies and most prejudiced foes, and that 
no paper not opposed to him can for a 
moment find supporters in the colony. I 
saw Mr. .Teremie disembark in the midst 
of a crowd, unattended and undaunted as 


ever, no one apparently being disposed to 
moMt him in his passaj^ through the 
streets, or in the court the mllowing morn- 
ing. when he entered upon his functions 
immediately, to the surprise of every one. 
Every thing unce then has remained per- 
fectly tranquil, and will I doubt not so 
continue, all furtlier opposition, backed as 
lie is, being now hopeless. He has also 
the further advantage in his favour of 
bringing about a reform in the law courts, 
by a growing opinion that a change of the 
kind would not merely be expedient, but 
is now absolutely essential for the security 
of property. This feeling has been more 
or less apparent for many months past, not 
only amongst the English, but amongst the 
creoles and mnlattoes, the latter having 
become an influential class of shopkeepers, 
and feeling the want of due protection. 
Considerable time, however, will bo re- 

a uired for this important object, and till 
le question be derided at home wlietlier a 
reform of the existing system shall be at- 
tempted or replaced by an entire new one, 
the changes will be as few as possible. On 
the whole, I cannot but indulge the hope 
that the tranquillity of the colony will be 
speedily established, and property mure 
effectively protected than heretofore, and 
that within twelve months Mr. Jeremie 
will be hailed as its best friend.” 

Sniiia. 

Accounts from Java to (he ICth March, 
bring news from Sumatra of February, 
which mention a conspiracy of the Psidries, 
in which a number of Europeans, are said 
to have been victims. These arcoiiiits, 
how’ever, require further eonfirmatiun. — 
Dutch Paper. 

With respect to this new's, the Handels- 
blad says : — 

** 'i'lie accounts state that tlie Pudries in 
the interior of Sumatra had funned a plot 
against the lives of the Europeans, and 
that no fewer than including forty pa- 
tients in the hospitals, had fulleii victims 
to this )>erfidy. Among tlicm was the brave 
Lieut. Engelbert, Van Bevervoordc, Lieut. 
Wauticr, and a surgeon. The notorious 
Siiitot, formerly a chief of the insurgents 
in Java, and who, after his submission to 
the Lieutenan-general, was sent to Su- 
matra, has been sent a prisoner to Datavin, 
on suspicion of having been concerned in 
this cruel act.’ * 

There had been a violent eruption from 
the burning mountain of Merapil, in the 
interior of Java, at midnight 25th Dec., 
which had thrown up an immense quantity 
of ashes and stones, by which the village 
of Uomen Subrang, on the back of the 
mountain, had been entirely destroyed. 
Twenty-five persons lost their lives, and a 
number of oxen perished. The eruption 
was followed by a sliower of ashes, which 
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continued four hourip to that tho w^le brave liinip juat aa if he belonged to their 
country for fifteen /a/s round waa eovmd own oompMiy.— Hr. Gvitdaff'$ /oumal. 
with white dust. 


iiam. 

A country ro rich in productions as Siam, 
oflom n large field for mercantile enter, 
prize. Sugar, sapan-wood, bechc de mer, 
birds' nests, sharks' fins, gamboge, indige^ 
cotton, ivory, and other articles, attract the 
notice of a great number of Chinese traders, 
whose junks every year, in February, 
March, and the beginning of April, arrive 
from llhinan, Canton, Soakah (or Soo. 
le-kea, in Chaou-chow-foo), Amoy, Ning. 
po, Seang-hae (or Shniig-hae-heen, in 
Keangnati), and other places. Their prin. 
cipal iinportb consist of various articles 
for the consumption of the Chinese, and a 
coM^ilicrulilc amount of bullion. They se- 
lect their cx|)ort cargo according to the 
difierent places of destination, and leave 
Siam in last of May, in June and July. 
These vessels are about eighty in number. 
Those which go up to the Yellow Sea, take 
mostly sugar, sajmnwood, and hctel-nut. 
They arc called Paktow-siin (or Pih-tow- 
chuen, * white-headed vessels'), arc usually 
built in Siam, and are of about 290 or 
300 tons, and are manned by Chaou-chow 
men, from the eastern district of Canton 
province. The major part of these junks 
are owned either by Chinese settlers at 
Bankok, or by Siamese nobles. The 
former put on board usi supercargo, some 
relative of their own, generally a young 
man who has married one of their daugh- 
ters; the latter take surety of the relatives 
of the person, whom they appoint super, 
cargo. If any thing happens to the junk, 
the individuals who secured her are held 
responsible, and are often, very unjustly, 
thrown into prison. Though the trade to 
the Indian Archipelago ia not so im- 
portant, yet about thirty or forty vessels 
arc annually despatched thither from Siam. 

Chinese vessels have generally a cap. 
tain, who might more properly tie styled 
a supercargo. Whether the owner or not, 
he has charge of the whole cargo, buys 
and sells as circumstances require; but 
has no command whatever over the sailing 
of the ship : this is the business of the 
llo-chaiig or pilot. During the whole 
voyage, to observe the shores and pro- 
montories, are the principal objects which 
occupy his attention, day and night. He 
sits steadily on the side of tlie ship, and 
sleeps when standing, just as it suita his 
convenience. Though he has, nomiually, 
the command over the sailors, yet they 
obey him only wlien they find it agreeable 
to tlieir own wishes ; sM Uiey scold and 


Malta Gazettes to the S4th of July 
state that Mebemet All wu making pre- 
parations for an expedition to Hqaz, in 
conscfjuence of some serious distumneet 
having broken out there, more particularly 
in die vicinity of Jedda, which bad been 
fomented by a Turkish chief, who, with 
some rebel hordes, supported by rapine 
and robbery, was exciting the people to 
revolt. Several caravans hM been atudted 
and pillaged, and many ** Hajia " anolasted 
in their route to Mecca. It waa supposed 
tiiatthe command would be given to a 
general in Ibrahim Poslia's army, who waa 
expected by Mehemet Ali for (Kat purpose. 
Orders had also l>een given by tlie Viceroy 
to send from Alexanmia to Suez, officers 
and sailors sufficient to lhan five or six 
corvettes, which were getting ready to 
cruize in the Red Sea. It waa said that 
depredations bad been committed on the 
pioperty and siiips of some Egyptian mer. 
cliants, and that it was owing to that dr- 
cumstance that the flotilla was being gut 
ready at Suez. 


iTape of 0ooS ?Qopr. 

Papers from this colony have baea rew 
ceived to the beginning of June. On 
16ih May, the anniversary of the battle of 
Albucra, a dinner was given by the prin- 
cipal civil and military officers to the go- 
vernor, Sir Lowry Cole, previous to nil 
relinquishing the government of the colony, 
in which be is to be succeeded by Sir Benj. 
D' Urban. An address, signed about 
three luindred of the roost respectable inlia- 
bitents of Cape Town and tbe vicinity, 
bad been presented to tbe chief justice. 
Sir John Wilde, vindicatiog his character 
from some charges which were said to 
have been covertly made against him at 
the Colonial Office. Tbe papers notice tlia 
success of an experiment for training youqg 
men as labourers to go out to the coloniea, 
which has been for some time in action l>y 
an establishment in the neighbourhood of 
Hackney, for the education, eraploymcDt^ 
and maintenance of juvenile vagrants. In 
the early part of the year twenty-four of 
tliese youths were sent to the Cape of Good 
Hope, half the expense of tlieir conv^ance 
being defrayed by tbe Government, lliej 
were all advantageously placed soon after 
their arrival, and, on the plan bring known 
in the colony, numerous applications bait 
been sent to England to have n greater 
number sent out. 
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<!raltutta. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

Judicial and Revmue Depnrtmcuta. 

Fab. 22. Mr. R. D. Manglei, mairistrate and 
collector of Tlpperah. 

Mr. D. B. Morrieson. maglatrate and collector of 
land revenue, cuitoms, and town duties of Be- 
nares. 

The lion. J. C. Enkine, head aasiataut to ma- 
gistrate and collector of Benares. 

Mareb 8. Mr. R. W. Maxwell, mneistrate, col 
lector, and salt agent of ceuttnl di\ ision of Cut- 
tack. 

M. G. P. Thompson, session judge of Tipperah. 

Cadet G. W. Fagan, of cngincerH, assistant to 
■uyn lntendey of road between Dehli aud Aliaha- 

General Department. 

March 1. Mr. G. Alexander, to he deputy secre- 
tary to Government in general de]iartiiieiit. 

Mr. M’m. Bracken, to be first assistant to collec- 
tor of sea and Inland customs. 

8. Mr. Surg. N. Wallich, si.n., to resume ch.irgo 
of office of supermtendent of Hon. Company'h 
tanic garden at Calcutta. 

Mr. G.Udny Yule permitted to proceed toTir- 
hoot and prosecute his study of Persian language, 
umler sutwrintendence ol magistrate and collector 
of that district; date Ist March. 

Mr. Wm. Vansittart permitted to proceed to 
Cuttack, and proseoite his study of Bengalee lan- 

age, under supenntendenoe of magistrate of that 

strict; date 8th March. 

The following gmtlemen have respectively re- 
ported thvir amvatas writers on this establishment: 
—Hon. Edmund Drummond, and Messrs, (i. 1). 
Wilkins and F. A. Dairympic; date Uth March 
1833. 

Returned from England:— Mr. II. J. Chlppcn- 
dall, civil service. 


MILITARY appointment::, 
PROMOTIONS, Ac. 

Fort William, Feb. 22. laM.-Lieut. II. M. I«'iw- 
renoe. of artill^, to he an assibt.int ri'vniue sur- 
veyor, and to assume charge of sun c) inNnrihem 
division of Moradabad, during absence of Capt. 
D. Browne, on sick leave. 

Fe6.S7.— fifith JV.J. Lieut. A. .1. Fraser to be 
capt. of a comp., and P:ii8. T. T. Whcler to be 
UeuL, from 19th Feb.lH3:i, in sue. to D. L. Rich- 
ardson transf. to invalid establishment.— Super- 
num. Elis. A. H. Dyke brought on eftcctive 
strength of regt. 

Surg. W. A. Venour to be a superintending sur- 
geon on estab., in room of G. G. I'uiiipbcll pro- 
ceeding to Europe on furlough. 

Lieut. J. C. Sage, 72il N.I., at his own ref|uest, 
transferred to invalid establishment. 

Lieut. Edward Maybcry, 37th N.I., at his own 
request, transferred to iiension cstablibhmciil. 

Lieut. W. B. Reade, 1st L.C., at his own request, 
permitted to resign service of Hon. Company from 
Uth March 1833. 

March 5. — Capt. J. Clarkson, 42d N.I., to attend 
H.H. the Hana of Oodeypoor on a pilgrimage to 


The suspension from service of Ens. Geo. Du- 
rant, 32d N.I., removed, and that offlrer permit- 
ted to return to his duty with sanction of 1^ the 
Court of Directors 1 date 22d Oct. 1832. 


Capt. P. B. Fitton, 97th N.I., re-admltted to 
service from 4th Aug. 1831, in conformity with 
sanction of Hon. tlie Court of Directors ; date 22d 
Oct. 11)32. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe.— Fill/. 20. Superintending Surg. O* 
G. Campbell, for health. 

To Van Dtemeti'e Land.— Feb. 27. Licut. V. 
L.Tmt>, Slat N.I., for two years, for health. 

To Cape of Good Hope.— Feh. 27. A8si.st. Surg. J. 
W. Grant, in charge of mediosldepAtatCawnpore, 
fur two years, for health. 

CftncrlM.— The furlough to Europe obtained by 
Su|ieriutend. burg. S. Ludlow, on 12lh Feb. 


SHIPPING. 

ill rlvab in the Riper. 

Frb. 20. United Stiitee. Webbs, from Boston.— 
Match 2. iMdvUavc'i, Kilbj, from CrnieorGood 
Hope anil Matur.-!.— 3. hunt Amheritt, Rees, from 
Macirns. — i. jiiutromarhe, Andrews, from London 
and MaiirAs.— r>. IjuiI Althorp, bpraule, fioin 1.1- 
verpiHil; Krmouth, Warren, from Londmi, Cape, 
and Madras; and Siuau, Gillies, from l.onil'>n. 
Madeira, and Cape.— 4>. Thefie, Boolhby. fiom 
Madras. -II. lAtnl Willian. lientunk, fhiiithy, 
from Madrusand Eskapelly.— 17. Itunvegnn Ctutle, 
Dull; from Mauritius.- 19. Ltiunffntont , Cowley, 
from Mauritius; and Penattfi Mrrthnut, \ oiing- 
husliand, from Covcioiig and Madras — 19. UeHfitil, 
Lee, from London ; and Juliana, Tarbiitt, from 
London and Madras.— 2.'>. Jeme, Auld, from Pe- 
nang. — Untnnnm, Bowden, from London and 
— Httruh-e, Vaughan, from Cane and 
Mudraii.— indr/., Hoggart, from Clyde.— Murhaa, 
Thornton, Hcrculeon, Battersby, and Winatules, 
Fisher, all trom Liverpool. 

Depat tureefi om Cab utta. 

Feb 27. Tirntjt, Duntori, for Plnl.'ulelphla.— 20. 
Getupuw, Land, for Pliilailelphla.— 3. 
Mcrrinp, Bell, for Penang, Singapore, and China; 
and Huh}/. Hdl, for Madras — 10. feorfruina. 
Young, for lAiiidoii.— l(i. PUporter, Vnw'yl, for 
Mauritius.— 17. Davison, frr r'olomlH) 

and London.— 10. Thnlm, Bidcii, for Mauritius. 
—24. Ann and Amcliii, Compton, fur London. 


PreiifM to London (March 24).— Dead weight 
i,*(; 10; measurement goods, .1'7 to £o iicr tun. 


BIRTHS, M\RRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

JUUTHS. 

Feb. 10. At Calcutta, the lady of Mr. Robert 
WcNxI, of a son. 

17. At Kyook Phyoo, Arracan, the lady of 
Lieut. G. Miller, 2.'ith N. ].. of a son. 

— At Delhi, the laily of (’apt. William ILinisay, 
Major of Hrlgmlc, of a son. 

IH. At Calcutta, the lady of Mr. James Wood, 
of a daughter. 

21. At Dinaporo, the lady of Capt. G. Warren, 
Europ. Regt., of a daughter. 

24. At Meerut, the lady of Henry Tnrrcns, 
Esci., lIviI sen ire, of a son. 

2.'}. At Calcutta, Mrs. D. Nixon, of a son. 

27. At .Sullanpore. Benaies, the lady of Lieut, 
n. S. Trevor, inlerp. and qu.-masl. ,*)il regU 
Cavalry, of a daughter. 

28. At Calcutta, the lady of Capt Patrick Grant, 
59th N.I., of a son. 

March 1. At Benares, the lady of W. P. Goad, 
Rsq.. rlvil service, of twins, a hoy and a girl. The 
latter survived her birth one hour only. 
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8. At Meerut, the lady of Cept Kenneth Camp. 

At Blyth, H.M. 

AScricutuft Shahnpeare, Eaq., 

or a daughter. ^ ^ 

— At (.'alrutte, Mra. W. Si^ce, of a ann. 

(L At Calcutta, the wife of J. B. Durrett, E«q., 
of Bareilly, of a daughter. 

R. At (liinaiirah. the lady of Brcv. Capt. .Smith, 
ll.M. llith regt.. of a daughter. 

12. At Banabarreah. Kuhnagur, the lady of G. 
S. HiIIb, Kmi.. of a Mill, Bllll-bom. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of R. F. I.cwl8, Esq., 
of a daughter. 


MARUIAGES. 

Fell. in. At nclhi, I.lcuu R. F. Maevltle, 4i>th 
N.I., to Mary, eldeat daughter of Col. E. 11. Siinii- 
Bon, Ucugal Army. 

1(1. At Scelmnrr, Jamea Lothian Wilkic, Enq., 
to Mk* Anne Rnliert. 

l!l. At CalculLa, Capt. G. 11. CariniiL, of ll.M. 
.*id Buffs, to Ilcnnctta, senirid d.iiightrr of thr l.atc 
M ijor Milling, presiideiiry payni.istrr. 

2(i. At Diiiapurr, T. Saiutvs K-q , mmI fcerviio, 
to ('arnlinc, Aird daughter of Nn liolaa U.iyly, 
l>:sq. 

— At Darra, the Rev. A. MarphiTsiin, chaplain 
.St. James' Church, Calcutta, to Misii C. (fihsoii. 

211. At Calcutta, Andrew Liddell, E>.q., engineer, 
to Mi 88 Robe Amelia Green way. 

Afnn/i 2. At Calcutta, Mr. Matthew Lazarus, to 
Miss Mary Ann Miller. 

4. At Cakutta, Mr. Lewis Ticry, to Miss Sarah 
Medley Mann Howe. 

}). At Calcutta, Josqih Voungliusband. Esq., 
merchant, to Mrs. Arabella Fellilc. 


DEATHS. 

9, lAH. At sea, on board the ship Fetevn- 
soMi Lieut. William P<ilmer, .IMh Bengal N.I. 

Vdt. 2.'l. 1H3.'I. At Agra, Mrs. Duncan, wife of J. 
Duncan, Esq., tlvll surgeon at that station. 

2(1. At Chiiisurah, Mrs. Saunders, rultct of the 
late B. .SHimdera, Esq., attomey-at-law, .tgc^l .'*,1. 

27. At Cdlrutta. Mrs. Anne Gntiield, w.fe of II. 
Gatlleld, Ksq., indigo planter, Rajiniihal, agc^l :i2. 

— At Cakutta, Charlotte, second daughter ot 
Mr. W. J. L. lludMin, aged 17. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Joseph Elias, aged :UJ. 

211. At ('alcutt.i, M. inter Alexandcn: Fcrgiisson 
Dick, aged 12 years. 

March 1. At Culaitta. Mr. Wm. MontLshfld, 
of H. M. ship Manutenw, aged IP. 

2. At t'alcutta. Mary Ami Sophia, wjfrof Mr. 
David Nuthall, aged 2<l. 

— At Entally, Mrs. A Manly, relict of the laic 
Mr. Lewis Manly, aged 50. 

5. At Calcutta, Mr. Jolm Tlioinas, formerly an 
Indigo planter, aged (ill. 

Lutdif- At Benares, William Lowther, Esq., of 
the civil service. 


iMaliras. 

GOVERNMENT ORDER. 

OPEHATIONS OF MAJOR MURIEL.— CArTURE 
or VKEHABUDRARAVZR. 

Copy of a Letter to Brigadier Gen. Tay. 
lor, commanding the Northern Division 
of the Army, dated 12th Feb. 183d. 
Sir: — I am directed to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter of the 4ih instant, 
announcing the capture of Vecrabudra- 
rauze by a party under Major Muriel. 

The spirit and jiidginaa^ which have 
from first to last distinguished Major Mu- 
riel’s operations deserve the warmest com- 
mendation of Government. In a service 


particularly liarassing and vexatious to the 
troops, and one in which he was constantly 
exposed to failure and discouragement, 
Major Muriel succeeded in in^iring his 
men with the same resolution which ani- 
mated himself, and at length by a judi- 
cious disposition of his detachment, and 
by persevering in the pursuit of Veerabu- 
draraiize at a moment when many reasons 
might have been assigned for abandoning 
it, he has effected a great public benefit. 

Although the Riglitllon. the Governor 
in ('ouiicil is satisfied of the meritorious 
exertions of every man in Major Muriel’s 
detachment, tlie reward offered for the 
seizure of Veerabudraraiizc is undoubtedly 
due to Vencataputtyrauzc, Mahomed Esopli, 
and the party of twenty five men who for- 
tunately c.ipluied him. The collector of 
Viy.igapntain will be desired, to hold at 
your requisition the sum of 5,000 rupees 
offered lor his apprehension, and you will 
have the goodness to disburse it in such a 
manner as you may consider most suitable 
to tlie occasion. 

The Right lion, the Governor in Coun- 
cil desires me in conclusion to apprize 
you of the conlihiied approbation with 
which he regards all the measureS^ou have 
adopted in furtherance of the important 
service confided to you, 

1 have the honour to he, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

T. II. WiirATLEV, Sec. to Govt, 

COURT MARTIAL, 

LIKUT. AND ADJ. THOMAS J. FJSHFR. 

Hcul Quarters, Choultry Plaint ^farch 
13, 1833.— Tlie following extracts from 
the coufirmed jirocecdingsof an European 
General Court M.iriial, holden at Fort St. > 
George, on the GUi Feb. 1833, by virtue of 
a warrant from his Eve. Lieut. Gen. the 
lion. Sir R. W. O’Calhiglian, K.C.B. 
Commander in Chief, are published to 
the ni'iiy 

Liei.t. and Adj. 'Hiomas James Fisber, 
of ilie 4tli Regt. N. I., placed in arrest, 
by my order. 

C/iargc.— '* For conduct to the prejudice 
of good order and military discipline, in 
having at Vellore, on the 3d Dec. 1832, 
in an official letter bearing that date, ad- 
dressed by him to tlic Adjutant General of 
the army, in a highly insubordinate and 
unofiicerlike manner, miiliciously Btigtua> 
tized my character, by falsely accusing me 
of being, in conjunction with Major Arch. 
Brown Dyce, commanding the 4th Regt. 
N. I., the author of forgeries, in the follow, 
ing word«: *I was totally ignorant of 
every transaction connected with these for. 
genes till subsiquent to their discovery by 
Lieut. Culbeck; Lieut. Colonel Sicuart 
and Major Dyce, I believe, were the 
auUiors,’ ” 
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•* Hie above being in breach of the aiti* 
dee of war. 

(Signed) 

G. M. Stiiiart, Lieut. Col. 

“ Co:ii mending Vellore. 

<* Madras 26th Jan. 1833.'* 

Lieut, and Adj. Thomas James Fisher, 
of the 4th Regt. N. I., charged, in addi- 
tion to the charge preferred against him. 

I’irtt addiiional cAarge. — With conduct 
to the prejudice of go<^ order and military 
discipline in the following instances. 

** First instance : — In having, atVellore, 
on the 3d Dec. 1832, in a letter bearing 
that date, officially addressed by him to 
the officer commanding the 4th Uegt. N.l. 
in a highly insuliordinatc and unofficerlike 
manner, maliciously made aspersions and 
insinuations derogatory to me, his imme- 
diate commanding officer, in the following 
words — * 1 offer no comments on such 
behaviour on your part, but because I have 
not, in justification of my own conduct, 
hesitated, in answer to some questions by 
Lieut. Colherk at the court of inquiry, to 
disclose the falsification of the dates of 
several letters by you ; and because 1 have 
scrupled«to connive at the measures you 
were pursuing to the prejudice of a young 
officer, an intimate and esteemed friend of 
mine, a sense of duty to yourself and to 
the service has imperatively demanded of 
you to endeavour to ruin me in the cstima. 
tion of his Excellency (meaning the Com- 
mandor in ChieOi and to blight my pros- 
pects in the service.’ 

Second Instance.— In having, at the 
same place, on the same day of tlic same 
month in the same year, in a letter l>caring 
the same date, officially addressed by him 
to the Adjutant General of tlie army, in a 
highly insubordinate and unufficerhke man- 
ner, maliciously made aspersions and in- 
sinuations derogatory to the characters of 
Capt. llobert Nutter Campbell and of Capt. 
Edward Haldane, both of tliu 4th llegt. 
N. 1., his superior officers, in thu following 
words : * As regards Capt. Campbell’s 

culpable behaviour, in withholding from his 
conimaiiding officer his testimony, and 
dc.siring me to inform him that he was 
ignorant of what had occurred, i have to 
remark that Capt. Campbell, on iny cx* 
pressing to him my astonishment that be 
had not overheard what had passed on pa- 
rade, confessed to me that he certainly did 
hear Major Dyce address Ideut. Colticck 
in a violent and angry tone of voice ; * and 
again in the following words : * 1 now 
feel firmly convinced that Major Dyce 
would have settled the complaint against 
himself to Lieut. Colbeck’s satisfaction, 
had he not been misled and misguided by 
the conduct of the two senior officers, by 
Capt. CampbcH's withholding his testi- 
mony and professing total ignorance on 
the subject, and Capt. Haldane, aflcr he 


heard the evidence of Lieut. Ghinneiy and 
Ensign Stcuart on the matter, ofiReriiis tbe 
bold, insolent, and presumptuous opmioB 
that it was impossible, had any other terms 
been uttered but ' what the devil In hell 
are you about,’ tlwt tliey could have 
escaped his hearing.' 

**'rhird instaiice.->In having, at the 
same time and place, in the letter lost spe- 
cified, in a highly insubordinate and un- 
officerlike manner, maliciously stigmotiaed 
my character, by falsely accusing me, his 
immediate commanding officer, of being, 
in conjunction with Lieut. -Col. George 
Mackenzie Steunrt commanding Vellore, 
the author of forgeries, in die following 
words : * 1 was totally ignorant of every 
transaction connected with these forgeries 
till subsequent to their discovery by Lieut. 
Colbeck ; Lieut. Col. Sieuart and Major 
Dyce, 1 believe, were the authors.’ 

** &’C(.nd additional charge.— having, 
at Vellore, on the 22d of the same month 
in the same year, wilfully and pertina- 
ciously disobeyed the command of me, his 
superior officer, to deliver up to Lieut. 
Philip Annesly Secundus Powys, acting 
adjutant of the 4th llegt. N, I., the account 
book of the regiinoiital hand. 

** Tint d addilumat c/iargc.— With conduct 
to the prejudice of good order and military 
di>;cipline, in having at Falaveram, on the 
ICth Jan. 1833, in the presence of a court 
of inquiry, of which Lieut. Col. John 
Monckton Coomlis, commanding Paluve- 
ram, was president, disrespectfully and 
iiisuliordinatcly made use of the following 
expression^, in allusion to me, bis imme- 
diate commanding officer : * Tiiese are 
a".scrtions ; and rissertions which they dare 
not m.-ike, hut tliut 1 am in court, and they 
know that I cannot notice them ; 1 allude 
more particularly to Major Dyce;’ or 
words to the same eflect. 

** 'I'he above being in breach of the arti- 
cles of war. 

“(Signed) Aacii. Drra, Major, 

Comg. 4th Regt. N. I. 

“ Madras, 26th Jan. 1833.” 

The Court having most maturely weigh- 
ed and considered the whole of the evi- 
dence adduced in support of the prosecu- 
tion, as well as what the prisoner, Lieut, 
and Adj. Thomas Jas. Fisher, of the 4tb 
llegt. N. I., hatli advanced in his defence, 
and the evidence in support thereof, is of 
opinion : 

Finding on the first charge.— Tliat the 
prisoner is guilty, with the exception of the 
word “malicious.” 

Finding on the first instance of the first 
additional charge.— 'I'hat the prisoner is 
guilty, with the exception of the word 
** maliciously.” 

Finding on the second instance of the 
first additional charge.— That the prisoner 
is guilty, with the cxcqition of the word 
“ maliciously.” 
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Finding on the' third instance of the first 
additional charge— Tliat the prisoner is 
guilty, with the exception of tlie word 
" maiiciously/* 

Finding on the second additional charge. 
»That the prisoner is guilty, with excep. 
tion of the words ** wilfully** and *‘pcr. 
tinaciously.*' 

Finding on the tliird additional charge. 
— That the prisoner is guilty. 

Sentence, — The Court having found the 
prisoner ** Guilty" to the extent above 
stated, doth, by virtue of the articles of 
war, adjudge him, the 8::id IJcut. and Adj. 
Thomas James Fisher, of the 4th Regt. 
N. I., to be suspended from rank and pay 
for the period of twelve calendar months, 
to coinnfence from such time as his Exc. 
the Commander in Chief may see fit to 
direct. 

(Signed) £. M. G. Siiowsas, 

Lieut. Col. H. H. President. 

With reference to the term forgery,** 
as intioduced into die first charge, and 
tliird instance of the first additional charge, 
the court beg to bring to his Exc. the 
Commander in Chief's notice, that it does 
not view the word in its harsher accepta- 
tion, but considers it to have lieen thought- 
lessly employed by the prisoner to desig- 
nate the accusatory matter esliibited by him, 
in ignorance of its very serious import at 
the moment of application. VV'itli regard 
to the second additional charge, the court 
cannot close its proceedings without ad- 
verting to a regulation appertaining to the 
band of the 4tli Regt., which vests the 
general management of accounts, &c. ex- 
cliisively in its committee; the court is 
therefore of opinion that although the act 
of disobedience cannot he justified, yet that 
the oflence admits of some palliulion from 
the prisoner’s being misled by the fact of 
its having the commanding officer’s sanc- 
tion. 

(Signed) £. M, G. Showers, 

Lieut. C’oi. H.B. Pre'iidcnt. 

Approved and confirmed — The suspen- 
sion to commence ftum the dale of this 
order, 

(Signed) R. W. O'Cai.i.aqiiak, 
Lieut. Gen. uiid Cum. in Chief. 

Madras 13tli March, 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

Itarvh 8. J. ft. S. Brucre, Esq., to be secretary 
to Marine Board. 

E. C. Lovell. Esq., to behead assistant to col- 
lector and maRktratc of Rajahinundry. 

10. C. P. Brown, Esq., to be acting judge and 
criminal judge in sillali of Chlttoor. 

John Hanbury, Esu., to be treasurer and secre- 
tory to Government Bank. 

96. W. E. Underwood, Esq., to act os collector 
of seo rustoim at Madras. 

29. W. E. Underwood, Esq., to officiate os 
a member of Murine Board and Commercial Com- 
mittee. 

S. D. Birch, Esq.. Is permitted to proseculc hb 
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atudles and do duty aa an aaatetant under the 
collector of Chlngleput; dota96ih Feb. ifKU. 

B. SUiry and O. F. Beauchamp. Esqrs. are per- 
mitted to proaecute their atudfes and do duty aa 
assistanta under the principal collector of McUore : 
M. P. Daaiell and M. Owen, Esqrs., under the 
principal collector of South Arcot i and T. Har- 
ris, Esq., under the principal collector of Tan- 
jnre •, date let March im 

J. Blansbard, Ekq., who has been attached to 
the college for the period of two yean without 
acquiring a knowledge of one native language suf- 
ficlent tn transact public bualneaa, la placed under 
the prlnd|»al collector of the ncirthem divinon of 
Arcot. agreeably tn the pruviaioiis of aacthm xUL, 
title second, of the Collie Rules. 

The undermentioned rlTll servants attained the 
rank of junior mrrihant and factor, respectively, 
on the dates speaiied E. B. Thomas, junior 
nionhant, 9th Feb. IRai; It. C'. Montgoniery, 
ditto, Kith Feb. IBS; C. U. Ilallett, factor, Gtli 
Feb. 1U33. 

Arthur Purvis, Ksq., is admitted a writer on 
this establishinent fnim the 7th March. 


George Norton, Eaq., has returned to the preai- 
demy and resuineii his tunctions as advocate gene- 
ralt date 9Kth Feb. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fort St. Genrfi.-, yel>. 22. lim.—fth L.C. Lieut. 
James Knox to be uipt., v. Smyth rclinxl ; date 
IBlh June l>l.t2.— Cornet II. It. C. King to bcllcut., 
v.0.ikk‘y dibtharged ; dateiltli Dec. 1H.L’. 

Ffh.^Jii.—Uth N.I. Sen. C'apt. Harry Salman to 
be iiiHji'r. Sen. Luiit. George Iliim to be cant., 
and Sen. Kns. Alfred Brooks lo be lieut., v. Ful- 
ton retired ; date of cirnis. 25th Feb. 1833. 

N.I. Sen. Ens. W. IT. Mercer lo be lieut., 
V. Bradstrect dec. ; dale of com. 14th Pc’ii. liKO. 

Maj. Charles Slnnock, .'»th N.I., pennilUHl to 
ret urn to Europe, and to retire from service of 
Hon, Company from 23d Feb. Rggl. 


Hmd-Qumtirf, F»5.2.3.— The following orlcri 
ccmtirmcil : — I.icut. J. W. Itickanls tn act at, qii. 
must, and inlerp. to 21at N..I, during alucncr of 
Lkiit. Curthew im furl.; date.’td Feb. liCKt.— Eim. 
Lacon, 4th N.I. , to assuine charge of adj. and qu. 
mast, deiiartnunt until further orders ; date I.'Sth 
Feb.— Lieut. Ross to act as qu. mast, and interp. 
to 17ih N.I., during absence of Lieut. Babington 
on furl, i date 7th Feb. 

Ens. L. W. VValker, 17th N.I., brought on esta- 
blislicfl strength of pioneers, v. Minto prom. 

J I>I I t. Gcorffo, Murrh 1.— Capt. W. rimiiing- 
h.u df puty assist, ailj. geii. centre division, to be 
assL t. qu. mast, gen., with Nagpore subsidiary 
force, V. Steel luom. 

I.icut. M. Poole, .Mh N.I., to be deputy assist, 
aiU* lentie division, i. Cumiiiigham. 

ist'l.ieul. S. S. Trevor, of artillery, to be de- 
puty lomiiiissaiy uf otdnanco in Tenaiierlm pro- 
vinces. 

6th N.I. Sen. Capt. J. H. Winbolt to be m^or. 
Sen. I.lrut. Thomas Perrier to be capt., and Sen. 
Ens. Joseph Wright to be lleui., v. Sinnock re- 
tired : date of conn. 24th Feb. 1633. 


Hma-Quarter», Feb. 23.— The following Acting 

3 s ^recently admitted on eatab.) to do duty aa 
!d:-F. S. Gabb, with 25th N.I.; A. E. 
i, 39th do. ; C. F. Irby, 16th do. ; W. S. 
Snow, and W. E. P. Cotton, 3il L.I.: W. J. Wll- 
liains, 33d N.I. ; T. W. Mitchell, S5th do. ; W. 
G. P. Jenkins, 33d do. 

Fob. 96.— Assist. Surge. W. F. Anderson remov- 
edfromH.M. 46th, to do duty with H.M. 41%t 
regt.; and J. C. Campbell ftorn H.M. 40th r^. to 
do duty with detachment of H.M. aoth ngt. at 
Poonamallee. 
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yii»;88^— AMlit Surg. R. H. Manley to do duty 
under fW^bitendlng luigeon in MalaW and Ko- 

.^urg. Wm. niifflth to afford medlcnl aid 
ttfi L.C. at A rent. 

The following order ronflnned : —Lieut Dlax- 
land to art os qu. raaat and interp. to 47ih N.I., 
during abtence of Lieut. Bond on duly at MaauU- 
patam ; date 15th Feb. 

March 3 —Sura. Alex. Campbell removed from 
11th to 40th N.I., and Surg. S. Higginson ftuin 
latter to former corpa. 

The fallowing order confirmed T icut. IT. D. 
Shippard to act oa qu. maat. and interp. to IPth 
N.lw V. Coventry prom. ; date iibth Feb. 

March 4.— Lieut. J. Thomiuin, .Ith N.I., to act 
oa qu. mast aud iuterp. to that corjis, v. Peirl^.t, 
prom. 

Aaalat Surg. John Davies poateil to Madras Eu- 
ropean regiment at Secunderabad. 

The following order cmifirmed Ena. Jenkina 

to act as adl. of Xtd N.I.. during absence of 
Lieut. Tullocli : date 23A Feb. 


Fort St. George, March 5.— ('apt. G. A. Under- 
wood to command corpa of sapiMirh and miners. 

Lieut T. T. Pears to be civil engineer in Ma- 
labar and Canara. 

Capt. J. Purton to be superintending engineer in 
centre division. 

Capt. C. J. Green to be superintending engineer 
in Mysore division. 

Asaiat. Surg. C. J. Campbell permitted to enter 
on general duties of army. 

March U.— The followliig mcKlIficntmn of ap- 
pointments made Acting Superlnttniding Surg. 
ilamsay Sinden to retain his appointment iii Ma- 
labar and ('ananL — Acting Superintending Surg. 
John Noms to have charge of preaidcncy division 
until further orders. 


Ilntd-f^uartcts, AfarcA 4.— Lieut. 11. D. She|i- 
pard. liith regt.. to act as qu. mast, and interp. to 
that corps, v. Coventry prom. 

The following order confirmed i— Lieut. W. 
Shelly. 3<Kh N.L, to act os odj. until furtlier or- 
ders ; date J9d Feb. 

March 7.— Lieut. C. F. Li.irdet, I4th N.L, post- 
ed to corps of pioneerb, v. Walker dec. 

Veterinary Surg. Charles Jackbon removal from 
Till L.C., and posted to E. troop horse artillery at 
llangalorc. 

March H Lieut. A. F. Oakes removed from ?il 

bat. artillery and posted to horse brigade, v. Hall 
removed to 2d bat. artillery. 

Lieut. H. Montgomery, horse brigade, to be 
borne on supernumerary estab. of that corps. 

The following orders confirmed Lieut. Mac- 
donald to act os adj. to bth 1. C. during .ilMcnre 
of Licut. Dunsmure on sick cert. ; date IM 
March IKB.— Lieut. Uodilarn to re-assiime his du- 
ties as acting adJ. to 2d L.(J. ; date l.'ilh Feb. 

Fort St. eporgt, March 12.— Capt. C. L. Bui lean, 
rille brigade, to be extra aid de-camp to Right 
Hon. the Governor. 

Cadets of Infantry Wm. Middleton, W. C. 
Westeni, and Chas. Mann ailmilted on estab , aud 
app. to act as ensign respectively. 

Assist. SurgB. W. B. Thompsim and W. Griffith 
permitted to enter on general duties of army. 

Lieut. Edw. Stevenson, fith N.L, transferred to 
Invalid estab., at his own request. 

Capt. 11. N. ("amphell, 4th N.L, toad as pay- 
master .It Vellore on his own reponaibllity, during 
Capt. Stratou's absence from st.it ion. 

March 15.— Capt. A. Lawc, of engineers, to be 
guperintaiding engineer in ceded districts. 

Lieut. W'. II. Atkinson, of engineers, tobesu- 
penntending engineer with field force at Jaulnali. 

Lieut. CoL Stephen Martin, 4th L C., permit- 
ted to retire from Hon. Company's service fiom 
lull March, and to return to Eur^c 

Canalrg. Sun. Major John 1. Meredith, 4th regt., 
to be liiut. col.. V. Muiin retired; date of com. 
12th March 


4rA L.C. Sen. Capt, Henry O'Brien tohcmiUor, 
Sen. Lieut. Thomas Anderson to be rapt.< and 
Cornet John Maitland to be lleut, in sue. to Me- 
redith prom. ; date of corns. 12ih March 11)3, ‘i. 

fk/i N.L Sen. Ens. William Borthwick to be 
Ileut., V. Stevenson invalided ; date of com. 13tb 
March 1833. 

Mr. Win. Beauchamp admitted on estab. as an 
assist, surg., and app. to do duty under depfit sur- 
geon at Poona. 


Head-Q%tartera, March 12.— The following Act- 
ing Ensigns (recently admitted on estab.) to do 
duty as specified:— Win. Middleton, with 8th 
N.L; W.C. Westeni, 3d L.I.; Chas. Mann, 8th 

March i:i— Assist. Surg. W. B. Thom]Mon post- 
ed to B troop horse artillery. 

March 14 end 18.— The following orders conflnn- 
ed:— Capt. (ilrdstanes. Kith N.L, to act as assist, 
adj. gen. with light field div. Hvdrabad subsidinry 
force, during absence of Capt. Vivian on furl. ; 
(Lite 2Hth Fini. 18.33.- Lieut. J. II. Bell to act as 
aiy. to sajipcrs and miners during time Lieut. Law- 
ford IB III charge of corps or until further orders ; 
date 9th March. 

Fort St. George, March 83.— 4th N.L Ens. .Fohn 
M'M Johnbtun to be adj., v. Fisher removed. 

VMh N.L Ens. E. Slack to be qu. mast, and In- 
terpreter. 

2.VA N.I. Ena. J. W. Farran to be adj. 

Lieut. Col. John Isaiah Mrretlith, 4th L.C., per- 
mitted to retire from Mon. Company's service from 
17tli March. 

CV<va/ry.— Sen Major James Smith, Dom 2d 
L.r., to he Iieut. col., v. Meredith retired ; date 
of com. Kith M,iTLh la'tH. 

3d L.C. Sen. Cattl. James Morison to be major, 
anil Sen. Liciit. Hugh Inglis to bi* capt., in sue. 
to .Smith prom.; date of corns. Kith March IKV). 

Siipenium. Lieut. G. R. I dwards admitted on 
cfleciive strength of 2d cav. to toinpleie its estab. 

Assist. Surg. John Davies pennllted to enter on 
general duties of army. 


Head Quartets, AfnrrA 19.— Lieut. Jar. Farran, 
11th, to do duty with 25111 N.I. till Ist Jan. IKU. 

Kill. 1. E. Lacon, 4th N.L, posted to corps of 
ploiic-iTs, \. Uurn prom. 

March 2ii — Lieut. It. Colbeck, 4lh N.L, to do 
duty with Madras Europ. regt. at Sivunderabad. 

A/f/rr/i 21.— The following order confirmed;- 
Lieut. E. .s. W’likinson, .'Rllh N.L, to art as fort 
arij. lit Trichiiio|N>ly, v. Eailes, during .ibsenie ol 
Lieut. Mai lean on duty ; date IslMmii. 

Ma/ ch 22.— .Assist. Surg. J. C. Ca n|ttjell posted 
to 2(1 bat. arti'Icry at Triinlnopuly. 

Tlie following orders confirmed Ens. E. Mar- 
tin to act as aoj. to 24th N.L, durin.; alisence of 
l.ieut. and Adi. Snow on furlough ; date IBlh '•ept. 
Itt'W.— Lirut. I*. A. S. Powys to re-amume charge 
of adjutant's department 4th N.L; date 8th 
Marih IKK).— 2d-Lleut. W. II. Horsley to aa as 
adj. to corps of sappers and miners until further 
orders: date Kith (to.— Ensign 1*. Fair to act as 
adj. to a wing of 4lBt N.I. on field duty, date 11th 
do. 


Fart St. Grorge, AfarcA 28. — Major C. K. Ba- 
Inngton, Jlith N.L, iiemiitte*! to return to Eu- 
rope, and to retire fViim Hon. Company's service. 

Manh 2').— Major W. Booth, H.M.41st Foot, to 
minmaiid Poonuniallce, v. Cotton resigned. 

.Supernum. Ens. M. J. Brockman admitted on 
effective strength of 2(ith N.L, to complete its es- 
tablishment. 

Capt. W. T. Drewry, of engineers, to be civil 
aigineer In leiled districts. 

The services of Lieut. F. **. C. Chalmers, 2fith 
N.I., and i .mtonmeiit adj. at tlie Mount, as a 
tetn|)orary mensure, placed at diiposal of com- 
missioners fur government of Mysore. 


Heturnrd to duty, /torn RMrope.— March U- 
Licut, C, Dennett, 24tfi N.L 
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VDftLOUCHS. 

To EuMfW.— Feb. 96. Cent. J. D. Stokei, 4th 
Madru N.I. (to proceed from CelcuiU.)— Em. 
Vincent, 2M Madru L.I., for health (to proceed 
from Penang). — March 8. Lieut. G. Dunamure, 
eth L.C., for health.— 18. Lieut. Ponaoiiby Shaw, 
34th L.I.. for health.— 83. Lieut. W. H. Budd, 
31st L.I., for health.— 89. C'apt. T. C. Hyde, 1st 
N.V. Bat. 

To Caieutta.— March 20. Assist Stirg. J. O. H. 
Andrews, for six months, on private attaira. 

To See.— March 82. Cant R. Butler, 91st N.I., 
until .‘list Aug., for health. 

Te Cape of Good Hope . — March 8. Lieut. CoL J* 
Wight, 30tn N.I., for two years, for health. 

Canc«(/ed.— March R. The leave to return to 
Europe granted on 11th Dec. last, to Capt W. H. 
Trollope, 42d N.I — The leave to return to ditto 

S nted on 30lh Nov. last, to Lieut. W. Cross, 
h N.I.— The leave to return to ditto granted on 
14th Aug. last, to Capt. C. Bell, 34tli L.i. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivats, 

Fan. 84. Esmouth, Warren, fn)m london and 

Cape. — 8U. Ernaad, Gillet, from C'alt utta 

March 1. Cuvenduh Beiitmck, Cooke, from Cal- 
cutta ; and Gtnid Success, Durant, from China, 
Singapore, and Penang.— 2. H. M. S. AUtgatiM^, 
from Pondicherry.— 3. H. M. S. Metvxlle (heamig 
the flag of Vice-Adm. Sir John Gore), from Bom- 
bay and Colombo ; Lord IViUtam BentuuJc, Hut- 
chinson, from Calcutta: and Laurentta, Tobet, 
from Bonleaux and Bourbon. — G. VifeaMre, 
Oawlcy, from Calcutta ; and Elhzabeth, Stephen, 
from Malacca. — 7. Lrongan, M'KcnxIe, from 
Bombay and Colombo; and Jultaua, Tarbutt, 
from London. — 0. Prnanfr Menhaut, Younghus- 
baiid, from Cox dong. — 1(1. Aljtml, Taplcy. from 
Allepey. — 11. WwHUark, Toaer, from Moulmcln. 
—13. otenrlg, Langley, from Calcutta $ and An- 
toinette, Colin, from Mauritius. — l.’i. Roberta, 
Rlyth, from Mauritius: and Sweedland, Rose, 
from Calcutta.— 111. Jamre Pattiaon, Bolton, from 
Calcutta.— 81. Ftanrex Ann, Ctaw,£tom Calcutta. 
—22. H.M. ships Wolf, Hamley, and Hamer, 
both from Penang.— 23. Dutch bark Batnvnt, 
I.icut. Wright of H.M.S. Harrier In charge, from 
Penang. 

Jlc/Nirtursv. 

Fan. 34. Andromache, Andrews, fur Calcutta.— 
26. Eamouth, Warren, for i'alcutU.- 27. Hercalea, 

Vaughan, fur Kistnapatam and Calcutta March 

3. Charlea Eaton, Towle, fur London.— G. H.M. 
Ships JUelelUeand Allxmtor, on a cruise.—?. Red 
Rover, Chryslle, for London.- 18. Fmang Met- 
chant, Younghusband, for Calcutta.— 13. Juliatia, 
Tarbutt, for Calcutta; Elisabeth, Stephims, for 
Kistnapatam and Calcutta: and Fi/luhire, Craw- 
ley, for Masulipatam and ColcutU 14. Lord 

fViUiam Bentlnrk, Hutchinson, and Dronfran, 
Mackensle, both for Marcanum ■, and Roberta, 
Blyth, for Eakapllly and Calcutta— 1«. Alfred, 
Tapley. for London ; and Good Suavaa, Durant, 
for Bombay,— 19. Cavendish Bentinck, Cook, for 
Calcutta.— 29. Suiredland, Rose, for Marcanum j 
and GlenelK, Langley, for Bomlmy.— 22. Rmaad. 
Gillet, for Calcutta. — 2G. Jamra Pattiaon, Bolton, 
for London: and Drongaw, Mackenzie, for Cal- 
cutta.— 27. H. M.S. Wolf, llamley, on a cruise, 
—28. Woodlark, Tozer, for Masuliiiatam. — .11. 
Horatw, Haificld, for London. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BlkTllS. 

Dec. 24. At Vislanaginm, the laily of Capt. l.eg- 
gett, 3Uth regt or P. L. I., of a son. 

Feb. G. ia'13. At Moiilmyne, in the Tenasserim 
provinces, the lady of Lieut. A. M'Cally, deputy 
assist, com. gen., of a daughter. 

10. At Madras, the lady of W. G. Carter, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

— At Salem, the lady of Asiiit. Surg. Graham, 
of a son. 

— At Royapooram. the wife of Mr. John Rich, 
Lear, of a daughter. 
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83. At Lui, the lady of Paul Mellltus, Eaq.. of 
a son, 

— At Cannsnore. tho lady of Ramsay Sladen, 
Esq., ■upermtoiding surgeon, ofaaon. 

84. At Poonamollee, the lady of LleuL McLe- 
roth, H.M. 3^ regL, of a son. , 

86. At Madras, thelady of John Caxnac Morris. 
Esq., civil service, of a son. 

Afarch ?. At Komptee, the lady of Lieut Poo- 
ley, 3flthM.N.I., ofason. 

11. At Shaitomana, the lady of C. E. Faber, 
Esq., of the engineers, of a daughter. 

— At Madras, the lady of J, W. Sherman, 
Esq., surgeon on thlsesUbushment, of a son. 

18. At Burhampoor, the lady of Capt Charles 
Hewelaon, 49th regt. of a son and heir. 

17. At Madras, the lady of Lieut Colin Mae- 
kenaie, 4»th N.I., of a daughter. 

— At Bellary, the lady or Capt James Mellor, 
deputy assist adj. gen., of a dau^ter. 

— At Palamcottoh, the wlfo of the Rev. C. 
nheniuB, of a son. 

88: At Trichlnopidy, the lady of Henry Dicken- 
son, Esq., civil servloe, of a daughter. 


MAUIllAOES. 

Feb. 10. At Aidengn, Emmanuel A. Rodrlguee. 
Esq., to Maria Thereza, eldest daughter of Capt. 
B. P. liuugewcrfl, late commanding officer of the 
Travancore forces. 

21. At Madras, William RoUnson Smyth, Esq., 
of the Madras medical establishment, to Agnes 
Sophia, only daughter of the late Thomas Owen, 
Esip, senior memner of the Medical Board. 

27. At Madras, Capt Charles Lestock Boileau. 
of H.M. riile ngt., to Amelia, only child of the 
Right Hon. Lieut. Geu. Sir Frederick Adam, go- 
vernor of Madras. 

2(L At Secunderabad, N. A. Woods. Esq., sur- 
geon on Ihe Madras Mtabllshment, attached to 
li.H. the Nizam's army, to Emma Eliza, eldest 
daughter of L. G. Ford, Esq., superintending 
surgeon II. 8. force. 

March IH. Vt Secunderabad, Jxmea Western, 
Esq., vetermary surgeon, 3th L.C., to Charlotte, 
eldest daughter of the late Capt. Blake, of the 
N izum’s service. 

10. At Bangalore, Lieut. Charles Taylor, 4Blh 
regt N.I., to M.irian, 3th daughter or the late 
Peter WarlMirton, Esq., of Bleak Hill, Corndge, 
county of biaflord. 


DEATHS. 

Nvv. 22. At Trlchinopoly, Mn. Browne, lady 
of Lieut. A. Browne, H. M. 3;hi regt, aged 31. 

Feb. U, 1633. At Bellary, of spasmodic cholera, 
Alexander Campbell, Esq., ensign In H.M. SSth 
Foot, aged 20. 

1,'). At Gauinina, in the vicinity of Shikarpoor, 
of cholera, Elisabeth, wife of Major J. P. James, 
of the 2d regt N.I. , 

14. At Madras, Mr. Charles Le Cerf, aged 3?. 

la At St Thomd, the lady of A. C. Dias, Esq., 
Bgi-d ^r. 

21. At Pondicherry, Ann Cosby, widow of the 
late Coli-nel Montagu Cosby, of this establlsh- 
mei't. 

— At Bangalore, F.nBign L. W. Walker, of the 
J7th regt. Native Infantry. 

20. At Madras, of cholera, Mrs. Johanna High- 
land, aged 54. 

March H. At Madras, Mr. E. Johannes, aged 28. 

14. At Chicacole, of cholera. Ensign I>. H. 
Dundas, of the 41st regt N.I., ag^21. 

20. At Vepery, Mrs. Susannah Rosa, in the 49d 
year of her age. 


iSomlbas. 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

FEES ON king’s AND COMPANY'S COMMIS- 
SIONS. 

Bombay CaElCt March 29, 1833.— Th« 
Right lion, the Governor in Council b 
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RegUter^-^ Bombay, 


[Sept. 


pleAfled Co psiablisih the following rules In 
regard to the fees on King's and Com. 
pany's commisbions, furnished to officers 
of the army of this presidency, to have 
effect from the Ist of May neat. 

The military accountant will prepare 
a monthly statement of the amount due, 
the officers from n hoin, and the pnymas. 
ters by whom it is to be recovered ; this 
statement will be furnished to the military 
paymaster at the presidency, with instruc. 
lions to debit each respective paymaster 
for the sum to be recovered within his 
range, and extracts will lie at the same 
time forw'ardcd to each paymaster, of that 
portion of the statement for which he may 
be required to give credit, the total amount 
of fees in the statement on account uf 
King's commibsions, will be at the same 
time credited to •* Bengal presidency," 
and a bill for the amount forwarded to 
tlie military secretary to the Commander- 
in-chief in India, which is to he occom- 
panied by a remittance list in n tabular 
form, stating the promotions made during 
tlie month, the consequent amount of fees, 
the fees (if any) remaining due, on ac- 
count of officers beyond tiiu range of tlie 
Bombay pay department, also deductions 
on account of any officers so situated, 
the amount of whose cominission fees 
may have been erroneously remitted pre- 
viously.” 


rURLOUGllS OF OFFICEKS IN THE SOUTHERN 
MAIIIIATTA eOUNTIlY. 

Bombay Caslfe^ rtiril 4, ISflfi. — Tlic 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased tu permit uflicers in the Southern 
Mahrotta country to proceed, on sick cer- 
tificate, to sea or tu Kurope direct from 
the coast, without visiting tlie Presidency 
for the purpose of appearing before the 
Medical Board. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

Judicial Department. 

itareh 13. 'Mr. P. W. Le Ocyt, to be nrtlng re- 
Dster to Courts of Sudder Dewance and Sudder 
Foujdaree Adawlut. 

Mr. R. D. Luard, to be acting assisUnt Judge, 
and session Judge of Poona. 

Mr. E. R. Baillie. to be arting senior nulitne 
Judge of Courts of Sudder Drwanee and Sudder 
Foujdaree Adawlut. &c., during absence of Mr. 
Ironside. 

Mr. J. Henderson, to be arting Judicial visiting 
commissioner for Derfcan and .Southern Mahratu 
country, during absence of Mr. Anderson. 

Territoritti Department. 

Aprit2. Mr. M. W. Ileeves, to bo second assis- 
tant to collector of Ahmednuggur. 

Mr. E. Stracey, to be second aulstant to collector 
of Taniiah. 

3. Mr. J. S. Law. to resume his appointment as 
fuurtli aMlstanl to principal collertor of Surat. 

Fur/ought.— March 8. Mr. Ironside, senior 
putme judge of budder Dewanee and Sudder 


Ponjdary Adawlut, Ibv twdva monlhs, to Neil- 
gherrles. for healui.— Mr. Young, register of 
courts of ditto ditto, for six months, to Mail' 
gherrles. for heBlth..^g. Mr. J. H. Crawford, com- 
mercial resident to northward, for twelve months, 
to Nellgherri^ fbr health. 


ECCLfiSIASTICAL APPOINT- 
MENTS, &c. 

Mardh 8. The Rev. 'W. K. Fletcher ». a., to 
be cliaploin at Sholapoor. 

April X The Venerable Thomas Carr. n.n.. 
appointed to archdeaconry of Bombay, by Right 
Rev. the Lord Bishop of Caltutta. 

The Rev. Henry JrflYpvs, a.h.. ronflrmed as 
junior presidency and garrison chaplain of Bom- 
hay. 


April .1. The Rev. .^amucl Payne, 
ehapliiln of Miiliohn Peth. and Snttarah, for six 
months, to Ni ilghcrrlcs, for health. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, Ac. 

nttmlap Caette, Ua}rh2li, in.!:!.— The following 
division order innflinned C'apt. Fall oner, of 
artillery, to take charge of rnininissarlat depart- 
ment at Ahmcxlabad, during ahscnce of Capt. 
Payne on leav'; to Presidency ; dateS28lh March. 

March Srt).— The following temiiorary arrange- 
roeiits confirmed : ^Licut. FI. A. FnrqunarBon, tu 
act as senior, nnd Sd. Lieut. E. Pottiiiger, as 
junior dejiuty ronimissary of ordnance In grand 
arsenal, froni date of dejiartiirc of Capt, F'. P. 
].ester, until arrival of Capt. J. Laurie.— Lieut 
G. Ilutt. toact ns a^. to Istbat. artlUery, from 
date of departure of Lieut, btanton from Ahmed- 
miggiir, on sick certifit ate— Lieut. T. W. Hirkts, 
2ilir. horse artillery, to hearting adj. to detath- 
mrnt of horse and foot artillery at Broach, frnni 
fitli Jnn. last.— Lieut. .1. Whiteir.on. 11th N.l , to 
Hit as ndj. to detachmeut in North* rn Coiiiiin, 
from tail F'eb. 

Cniit J‘e.'.de11 to nssiime charge i f nrdi.ance de- 
partii.ent at Almiednnggur, .'inil of duties of di- 
rcitor of attillery dr)>6t, during Ahsenre ot Lieut. 
JJarden, on leave to Maliiibulehhwur Hills. 

Surg. J. llnyd to lie iivil surgeon at Tannah. 

The followlDg Uiiipprary arrargcinenl lonflrin- 
cd'— 2d Lieut. F'. l ottirpcr, to nitaseiU. to Sd 
liat. artillery, from date of dejiarlnrc of Liriit. 
Bally, from presidency. 

Brev. Cant. Elliot, JOIh regt., to -ct as major of 
brigade tu Fauna brigade; date of division older 
2(ith March. 

Match 311.— Assistant iiiirg. J. G Ilaltnn placed 
at disposal of aitirg superlnteiiilrnt of Induiii 
navy, for duly in that brain li of service. 

April .1.— The following trniporary arrangement 
confirmed I.Icnt. D. Carstairx, (iib N.L, toact 
as qii. mast, to that regt., until arrival of Lieut. 
Mnnt from leave to Neilgherilcs. 

Acting F:ns. W. H. Godfrey to be Ena. from 
lytb March IfUS, and posted to 6th N.L, v. Cun- 
ningham dec. 

Messrs. Andrew Crawford and A. M'Donald, 
admitted to service os cadets of Infantry. 

Mr. W. Calvert admitted on estab. ai an auist. 
surgeon. 


FURLOUGHS. 

Tit Ruropr — March S6. Capt. C. Newport. 23d 
N I.. on iirivateafihlrs.— April 1. Capt. J. Cocke. 
.Ill N.I., for health (to embark from Vingorla).— 
Col. II. llefcsmMn, regt. of artillery.— fk Kns. E. 
C. Hurt, bthN.L, for health. — Lieut. C. H. Rowan, 
artillery, for health. 

To NeifirficrHes.— April 3, Capt. R. Meldrum, 
ntliN.I., for twelve nil ntliB, furheallli —8. Capt. 
H. Migiian. Europ. Regt., fur ditto ditto. 

To ifengM/.— LleuL H. Bury, .‘Id L.f;., for six 
months, on private nHhits —Lieut. E. H. Hart, 
12tb N.L, fur ditto ditto. 
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MARINE DEPARTMENT. 

April 1. — Citminancler Cogan, to lie boat mantcr. 
agent for traiiH|KirU, and captain of Maaagon dock, 
until further orders. 

Commander MacDonald to acting maatcr atten- 
dant. from date of departure of C'apt. Grant for 
England. 

Mr. Ilobcrta to be first aasistont to master atten- 
dant. 

—Mr. Atkinson to be second assistant, 
and Mr. I.n('hi.m, second pilot, to lie third assla- 
taut( to master attendant, until further orden. 


B4. At Kurmur, the ladyof Capt. D. Jobnatone. 
of H.H. the Nlaam'a army, of • Son. ' 


BIARRTAOK. 

^fffrcA S. At Bomhay, Lieut, and Afl. William 
Thatcher. iJth regt. B. N.t.. eldest son of Col. 
Thatcher (late of this cstabHahment). to Maria 
third daughter of llichard Koquett. 

1816 oi W iKnta 


nSATHI. 


FUHLODGIf. 

To Eumpr . — \pril I. Mr. R. E. Gootlrldge. first 
assistant to master attendant, for three years, for 
lieaith. 


{). In the Port, Lieut. John Munro Mit- 
chell, in the 24lh year of his age. 

14. ARer ashort Illness. Henry Morgan. Esq. of 
the Bombay bm, in his 34tli year. 

S.L At Bombay, Klliabeth Ann Robson, eldest 
daughter of Capt. Robson, Itobay European 
tegL 


SHIPPING. 

Arriualg. 

Marrh 2. rteitav. Biden, ftom London. Mauri- 
tius, Colomho and Caiinaiiore ; and Cn/umbta, 
Patterson, fhim Liverpool.— 3. Onpray, .Salmon, 
fhim Greenock: and ijuiU, Willet, from Salem 
(America).— lU. Sir Pnineis Burton, Held, ftom 
Livei 11001.-2(1. Thttmaa 1*erkina, Page, from 
.Salem.— Purtunr, Crawford, from Greenock — 
22. ’I'numph, Green, from London. — 24. Louim. 
Beattie, from Colombo.— 2(1 Hobert Seutfield, 
Clough, fr<im Liverpool. — S'*. Htury WAte»lfV» 
Johnson, from Loudon and Cape — 31. Aliquta, 
MePeu, from Liverpool . — April 2. H.C. armed 
steamer Hneh hindmip, Wilson, from Suez (bring- 
ing news from London of fi? days' date.) — 4. 
1.mnatiu, .Smith, from Liverpool.— 7. Marp, Nes- 
mith from Llvenuiol.— II. M.M.S. MotviHc, Hart, 
(bearing the flag of Vice-Admiral Sir John Gore), 
from Triiicomallee : and Dukt of RorburgA, 
Petrie, from ]..ondon.— 10, Carron, Wilson, from 
China and Singapore. — Jfing IVtlliam, Carr, 
CaMunin, Stroyan; and Superior, Brown, all 
from Liverpool. 

Q/f Bombap: 

April 15. HindoAath Patterson, firom LiverpooL 


Departures. 

Ufarch 31. Willett, for Salem ( \merica.) 

—Aiiril 1. (imrap, .Salmon, tor Greenock.— 4. 
Mnlora, Smith, for Liverpool ; and Eleanor, Me- 
Tngg.art, for CoIoiiiIjo mid Singapore,— (i. IA*r«rr, 
Mirier, for Greenock.— 7. Sir Francis Durton, 
Ileiil, for Liverpool- — *<'*• Columbia, Patterson, for 
Livcriioul.— 14. Fwtunr, Crawford, for Greenock. 


(Trylen. 

BIRTH. 

MarOi S. At Manaar. the lady of Jbhn William 
Huskisaon, Esq. of a daughter. 


MARRIAOX. 

PeA. S. At Galle. Lieut. Pmnefs Smith, of the 
2d or Queen 'a Royals, to Jane EIisi, second daufA- 
ter of the late CapL Smellle, formerly of tlie Alst 
regt. 


3t. JUrlena. 

MABkrAOEB. 

Jan. Ifi. Mr. Henry Kay, son of Dr. Kay, late 
superintendent of the medical board of St. Heltna, 
to Jane Edith, second daughter of the late Mr. 
Wm. Hose, merchant of Cape Town. 

May 2.1. At Lnngwood House, Capt. H. Harris, 
commander of the H.C. Ship Loivt/ier Oistte, to 
llenrietta, d.iughter of the late Capt. Montgo- 
merie, of II. M. 67th regt , and granddaughter of 
Gen. Fletcher, of Saltoun, M.B. 


In the Harbour, Ajtnl 0. 

India h Noey.— Clive, Tigris, Ternate, Eu- 
phnUes, and Hugh Lindsay (steamer). 

H- W. Ships of mo .-Melville and Curayoa. 

Frripht to London (April G)— .CG. to jEG. lOf. 
per tun. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGE, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

March 1. At Poona, the Lady of Capt. Elder, 
Kurop. regt., of a son. 

2. At Bombay, the lady of Capt. Mignan, of a 
iOn* 

22. At Rubingherry, the lady of Chula M. 
Hurison, Esq., civil service, of a son. 


(Tape of (noon ?i?oprs 

MARRlAGBil. 

April 15 J. De Wet, Esq., LL.D., barrister, to 
Miss A. D. Horak, daughter of the late J. A. 
Horak, Esq. 

May 16. At Rocklonds, near Simon's Town, 
Capt. lieu, Hon. E. 1. Company's service, Bengal 
esUibllsKment, to Louisa, daughter of FramJa 
Decker, Esq,, of Hocklands. 


April 13. At GraalT-Relnet, CapL Daniel Page, 
h.p. of H.M. 60th rmt., aged 4S. ^ 

Map 14. Robert Mik, Esq., aged 23. 

21. At Cape Town, In his &th yeu, Henry 
Batt, E^., of Plurosteod, near Wynberg. Ha 
fell down in a fit of apoplexy, and dlealmmi 
dlately. 

— Mr. Wm. Falrclough, sen., gged 75. 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


Ea^i- India House, July 27. 

A Special General Court of Pro- 

rietors of East-India Stock was this 

ay held at the Company's House in 
Leadenhall-street, for t£c purpose of 
considerinfr a bill ** for eneetinj' an 
arrangement with the India Company, 
and for the better government of his 
Majesty's Indian territories,” as the 
same Had been omended in the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. 

The minutes of the last court having 
been read. 

The Chait'nMtn (C. Marjo] ihanUs, 
Ksq.) said, he hud to aequiiint the 
court that coiluiii papers uhich had 
been presented to Parliament since 
the last general court w'ere now laid 
before the proprietors. 

Certain financial accounts, and an 
estimate of the probable charge of the 
future government of India, were then 
laid on the table. 

RENEWAL OF THE CHARTER. 

The Chairman informed the court 
that some farther correspondence had 
taken place since the last general 
coiwt, between the President of the 
Hoard of Control and the Court of 
Directors, relative to the renewal of 
the Company’s charter, which should 
now be read. 

'J'he correspondence was then read. 

The Chairman said, the time before 
the third reading of the bill was ex- 
tremely limited ; for, as would be seen 
by the correspondence, Mr. Giant had 
refused to postpone it beuiiid the pre- 
sent evening. The Court of Directors 
bad however determined, eien then, 
to petition the House of Conimons 
against certain parts of the measure. 
The Court of Directors could not ap- 
prove of the bill as it then stood ; they 
had therefore nrepared n petition 
against it, whicn, if approied of by 
the general court, should be presented] 
to the House this evening, before the 
third reading of the bill. 

The petition was then read. 

Mr. Poynder said that, notwith- 
standing there were several points in 
this petition with which his opinion 
agreed, as did the opinion of many 
other proprietors, still it also contain- 
ed points to which he could not by 
any means consent. That being the 


case, however he regretted it, and 
however much he lamented, as he must 
always do, any necessity which com- 

E elled him to diiTer from the Court of 
Hrectors, still he thought that there 
was no better time than, even at so 
early a stage of the business as the 
present, to make a few observations 
(and they should be but few) against 
that pnriion of tbe petition \ihich re- 
lated to tbe ecclesiastical establish- 
ment in India. He knew that this 
was not the time to stand up and to 
call attention to this subject without 
exciting ill-feeling. (A cry of “ Oh, 
oh .'”) He w'as sorry that he had so 
soon excited the displeasure of the 
hon. baronet (Sir H. J. Bridges). Ho 
was how'cver only doing his honest 
duty as a proprietor {hear, hear /), 
and he w'ould make such obsciTations 
as the circumstances of the case called 
for, w'lthout inquiring whether those 
to whom his sentiments might be dis- 
agreeable had resided for a long time 
ill Indio, or made their fortune in that 
country; neither would he make any 
distinction between one side of the bar 
or the other, but he would fearlessly 
state what lie sincerely felt. He 
would give to the hon. baronet, with- 
out hindrance on his part, the same 
opportunity h>r the expression of his 
opinion (and at a greater length than 
he mount to indulge in) whi^;lK as u 
member of that court, he now . iaimed 
for himself. They u'erc not now ad- 
\orating, nor was'lic advocating, the 
expediency and propriety of sending 
out a larger number of bishops to 
India witlioiit having ample expe- 
riciiee before their eyes. If it were 
an experiment now to be tried for the 
first time, wh\ there ccitainly might 
he some room’ for cnteituining a doubt 
on the subject; hut they had already 
tried what could be done M'itli one 
bishop, — and what had been the con- 
sequence ? why, that no less than four 
learned pious men had sunk under the 
weight of their arduous and onerous 
duties. (Ao, no/) The Court of 
Directors said they had no evidence 
before them that there was any neces- 
sity for two suflVagans to be appoint- 
ed in addition to the Bishop of Cal- 
cutta. It had been said of certain 
people, that they had all sense except 
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morul sense; and he thought that the 
Court of Directors, with (i^reat sub- 
mission to them, were in the same 
predicament — they had all sense but 
moral sense, otherwise he thnii^rlit 
they u'ould not have come to a deci- 
sion ag^ainst the sentiments of his 
Majesty’s Government, and against 
the feelings of the British Parliament 
and the British public. He stated 
this because he believed that he could 

t n-ove it. He thought the Court of 
Directors never would, and never 
could have recommended the aUan- 
doiiincnt of this part of the bill had 
they considered the subject wisely. 
They acted as corporations in their 
collective capacity freipieritly did ; 
they had, ns n body, acted in de- 
fiance of their individual feelings : 
they had adopted a proceeding which 
they would hardly dare to advocate 
separately and individually. What 
were the facts of the case? They 
now hud had ten years’ experience, 
and four bishops had been sent out to 
India, of whom he might say that 
they hud been literally sent out to 
perish. (Ao, no! and expressions 
of dissatisfaction). He w'as not to 
be put down by the hon. proprietor 
near (Mr. Fioh^er). Was it because 
the hon. proprietor was afraid that he 
should prove his case, that the hon. 
proprietor interrupted him? The 
fact however was, that in the course 
of ten years four bishops had died. 
But that was not all ; they had lust 
four years in sending to and fro for 
orders with respect to the vacancies 
that were thus created, because there 
was no one in India who had the 
powder to I'onsecrati* a successor to 
the deceased bishop ; and by the con- 
stitution of this church, a bishop 
could not consecrate his own succes- 
sor. Thus four years were lost ; and 
during that time the church in India 
v'as without that spiritual rule nr con- 
troul, with respect to its head, which 
was recognized by the church in this 
Gountr}', and which was so necessary 
for its proper government. This, he 
conceived, W'as a very bad state of 
things; it was a system that ought 
not to be allowed to exist, on the score 
of any expense which its removal 
might create. The whole matter of 
difference was, that the expense of the 
old establishment amounted to one lac 
and a certain number of rupees, and 
the new establishment woula cost two 


lacs and a certain number of rupees. 
Let them suppose the expense to bo 
tripled, was that a ground to stand 
upon, when the importance of ^he sub. 
ject was considered? When it was 
said, “ let there be a church establish- 
ment in India,” it W'as assuredly 
meant that it should be an efficient 
one. Was it with a view to the na- 
tives alone, to those native con\ert8 
whom he hoped to see members of the 
church, that an efficient establishment 
was called for ? did they not owe it to 
their own population, to those who 
had rohided in India for many years, 
and who had hitherto licen without, or 
uliiiost without the means of spiritual 
education, did they not owe it to them 
to keep up a proper church csta- 
bli<shmcnt ? W^us it fair and decent, 
Mitli respect to their own popula- 
tion, to lc:i\c this W'ork, a work, he 
would say, of impossibility, to one 
man? What was the fact? Why, 
here were one hundred millions of 
subjects placed under the controul of 
a single individual? {Hear, hear!) 
Under iiis spiritual care India and all 
its dependencies w'ere placed. W ould 
any man who had common sense main- 
tain that it W'as in the power of one 
individual to grapple w'ith such a 
duty? The Court of Directors had 
taken alaiin at the expense which 
would he created ; but, from what 
ho had hoard, ho w'as inclined to be- 
lieve that the expense would mil bo 
so great as >vas apprehended. At all 
events, they ivould avoid the expense 
(and it was a large one) of the visita. 
tions which the Bishop of Calcutta ' 
was at present obliged to make to 
the Ollier presidencies, because there 
W'^ould now be a bishop for each pre- 
sMcim.'v- As to the addition of cliap- 
Ihins of the Scotch church, he had 
not advocated that particular point 
because he w'as not a member of that 
church ; but seeing the extreme spiri. 
tual w'unts of India, he did not object 
to the proposition. Of course the 
Scotch would be anxious that their 
church should be represented iii India 
as well as the Protestant church. It 
was only to be expected that the 
Scotch would make such a demand ; 
and it ceitainly was just and equitable 
that they should have their owm 
clergy. He was exceedingly sorry, 
after the experience which the Direc- 
tors had had, and after they were ac- 
quainted with the sentiments of the 
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Govin’innent and of the House of 
Commons on this point, that they 
should have raised any objection to it. 
He had foruierl^'i on a motion, of 
which duo notice had been J^ivon, dis- 
cussed this subject at considerable 
length. The end of that proeoedin^ 
was, that he was induced to withdraw 
the motion on recci\inf|; an assurance, 
upon which he dejiended, that the 
Court of Directors would attend to the 
subject. In consequence, he some- 
what unfortunately withdrew that mo- 
tion ; he did so, because he Avas i:n- 
Avilling to stand in the Avay of the 
Court of Directors; and he only re- 
gretted that the\ liad not on that oc- 
casion done Avbat lie considered to 
be their duty. He avus sine that the 
inotiA'CS and objects of the Couit of 
Directors were good ; hut still he re- 
gretted their liostility to this part of 
the hill. For the sake of the chinch, 
for the sake of Kngland, : nd for the 
sake of India, they ouplit neAcr to 
have sent oAor to that country a single 
individual to polish under an accuriiu- 
lutiofi of labour — they ou»ht nexerto 
have required one man to take chaigo 
of such an extent of territory, and to 
undertake duties Avhich no person in 
his senses could suppose any human 
being Aiould be able to perform. 'J’hc 
ipiestion, after all, Avas one ol poundH 
shillings and jience. AN'ould lliey, he 
asked, suffer such a coiiMdcnilnm to 
stand in the Avay of the juomnliration 
of ChristianilA in lhal gieat cmpjrc''' 
He Avas the last man to foice his 
OAvn creed upon any bod} of peojde. 
He Ax'ould not hurt the luiir ol a 
Hindoo's head; he Avoiild not foue 
him to abridge a single i>nlan)U or 
prostration ; let no man, then, ri'-e 
after him and say that his object Avas 
to force Christianity in India; he 
disclaimed altogether aiiA such inlen. 
tion. It AA'as impossible for any man 
fairly to make such a charge. 'J’he 
benign and blessed system of Cliris- 
tiunity did not retpiirc force to propa- 
gate it ; it Avould assuredly make its 
own M'ay wherever it Avas introdiu'ed, 
provided that it Avas earnestly and 
anxiously taught and inculcated. Ho 
Avas a humble indixidual, and would 
probably stand alone; but still be felt 
himself called on to op])o>.e that part 
of the petition Avhich aimed at striking 
out one of the most beneficial claiisc.s 
ol the hill. 'rhe\ were hound in erpiil}, 
jubtice, right reason, and common 


sense, they were bound by every fair 
and good principle, not to molest the 
natives of India in the exercise of their 
rtdigion. He would, for the last time, 
say that he never AX'ould sanction any 
thing that even savoured of coercion 
in Older to effect ii change in their 
religions sentiments. Christianity, if 
pro]Migated at all, ought to be propa- 
gated in a ])eaceable, quiet, and liu- 
inane manner, Avithout force, Avithont 
violence. It Avas only whore blood 
Av.is shed in nceordunce Avith barba- 
rous rites— it was there only that the 
civil magisti ale should interfere. In 
all ca‘'e«, they Avere taught by Chris- 
tianity fliat murder should be checked 
and stopped. Any other alteration, 
Avith res|>ect to the religious obser- 
xances ot the natives, must be effected 
by the mild and gentle inffuence of 
Christianity. It Ava** not noAv a ques- 
tion Ai hether they should introduce 
('hristianity for the first time into 
India, it had been planted there for a 
ceiiturv and a-half; hut if they Averc 
exen troing to liy the experiment for 
the fiist time, they xvere sanctioned in 
doing so hy Parliament ; and in his 
opinion it w'as umost inistuken, a most 
irrational act on the part of the Court 
of Directors, to stand in the AX'ay of a 
PailiBineiit that aa as sufficiently xvisc 
to gix'e the assistance of the establish- 
ed chill cli to enlighten the mind and 
impiove the morals of our great In- 
dian empire. He should have no ob- 
jection Id thv' other jiaits of the peti- 
tion, hut he AV'as decidedly opposed to 
that portion of it, 

Nir II. J. liiiiibfvf, ‘•aid h loscin 
suppoit of that petition. 'J'hcrc xvas 
Moi one siiigde xv'ord contained in it 
which he did not approx e of from the 
hotlom of his heart. such ex- 

tensive alterations were uhotit to he 
made in the future government of up- 
wards of one hundred millions of peo- 
ple — Avlien changes so important in tho 
nature of their property were to be 
efFected — and the bill then before 
them, which a« ns the lueuns hy which 
those olijects AV'ere to he attained, was 
submitted to them for their considera- 
tion and consent — it lichoved them as 
men, ffjstto examine how far the inte- 
rests of their fellow-suhjcctH in India 
would he bcivcffcially or injuriously 
nfleeted hy this measure, and next, aa 
proprietors of Fast-lndia stock, they 
ought to .satisfy ihemscivos how far 
their own inlercstn were likely to be 
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affected by it. lie cordiallv subscribed 
to every complirnont that hud been or 
could be paid to the ability, temper, 
and discretion which had been dis- 
played by the Chainnan, the Deputv- 
C hail man, and the ^onlleinen behind 
the bar, during the arduous ditciission 
with Ministers for the rcneual of fho 
(bmipany's charter ; •and, considei iiiy^ 
nil the clamour, the stupid olainour, 
that had been raised a (gainst the (hnn- 
pnriy bn* the purpose of sei’urin*^ popo- 
hirityin the country, there were many 
thin«j;s, he thou»:lit, for which lliey 
wore bound to thunk his Maje‘<ty*B 
(io\oi ninont. lie wished he could 
Hiiy that their jimreeihn^s in that 
couit, he mount in tin* t ^nirt of Pro- 
priotois, entitled them to tiu; same 
praise; hut really ho, tor one, could 
not hostow it ; and whatoior debates 
ini^lit lioreuftor take plaee, jrood 
manners and jjood principle-, leqiiired 
that frontlemen should ahstuin fjoin 
usiiifir haisli expressions tow ards those 
who iiiif'ht be op])osed to them, or 
from introdnein^ a single word that 
did not elneidute or illii-ti atiHheir :ir- 
^uiiient. Parly in the debate, a ^onnn• 
moniber (Mr. (I llnllei) li.id tidd them 
most t*loqnent!\ to close sjieedily with 
Ministm s, h’^l ‘-ometliinir woisc should 
befall the (’onijiany. Ilow' f.ir tliul 
advice was m-o-xI or had he would not 
undertake to sji\ ; hut siieh a feelint; 
did :ip|iear to per\adc the court in a 
considerabh' defriMM*. 'J'h.it feeliiiy; 
seemed to him to he the mixture w liieb 
j;a\e to the i (solution of Sir .ltdtii 
iSlulcolm (he complexion which it had 
assumed; it was, lie mifrht sav, the 
pitch-pipe that iiltiuiutelv t?a\e the 
tone to the proprietoi s. \Pilh respect 
to Ministers, he would, throiufli ^ood 
repoit and bud report, yi\e tliem 
credit for entertaining just intentions 
towards their country ; but he {rieatly 
feared tliat they would disco^c^ them- 
selves to be very much mistaken with 
respect to the results of some of tlicir 
measures. In his opinion, theyw'ould 
find embarrassments, timmcial, com- 
mercial, and political, connected with 
pai'ts of this question which had been 
overlooked. They would, in the end, 
learn, that to destroy w'as easier th.ui 
to build — that to overturn W'as easu-r 
than to restore. Tt had been said that 
his Majestv’s Ministers bad made up 
their minds on this bill ; that ihere- 
foro there w^as no use in arfruinjf it 
in that court; and besides, that hav- 
ing acceded to the proposition of the 


late Sir J. Malcolm, the proprietors 
had closed the door against the consi- 
deration of many points. With res- 
eetto the first part of the proposition, 
e would say (without meanini; to 
speak in tin' slig-htcst dopfroe disre- 
spectfully of Ministers), that this court 
wu'- composed ot persons who ought 
(and if th(>y did not it was a shaiiie 
foi them), who ou^htto know as well 
as Parliament or as the Ministers 
what w as necessary for the W'clfare of 
India — wli.it W'as calculated to meet 
the w ants of that country — and how to 
govern it to the greatest ad^antage. 
The result of pnhlishing the debates 
in that court would be, that their opi- 
nions heccime known to cverv person 
in India and in Kngland; and so long 
as information worthy of being at- 
tended to v'fis given through the 
court to Parh.imont and the country, 
their suggestions ought not to be 
slighted. Still, however, they iniist 
he avvjre ot the necessity of speedily 
settling tins (jncstion, both for the 
iMMielit (>1 li.dia and of ICnglutid. 
Thev stood now in a vciy ditfLieut 
situation from any ih.it thi'y had ever 
stood in on jirevioiis occasions. Let 
the pioiineloi > recollect w’hat their 
w'orthv (Jli.iii'miin had (inly said— * 
naiii(d\, “that in all (lieir lorrner 
applications for a i*e»iewal of their 
charier they apjiearcd as beggars — 
whereas now the\ were conlentlo j*art 
with pow'cr and propeiix which were 
imlispiiitibly llieir own.’’ To the se- 
cond part of the proposition he would 
s.iy, that he nevm* voted nor balloted 
lor tlie resolution of Sir .1. Malcolm, 
and that theiefoio his ojnriion was 
just as tree now us it wnis before that 
ies''liition was agreed to. He was 
WjMi;. ' to admit that, in point of abi- 
litv, he W'as the humblest man stand- 
ing in that court ; but still he claimed 
Ills right as a jiroprietor of Kust -India 
stock to state Ins opinion on the bill 
and its provisions. After the able 
correspondence between the Court of 
Directors and Mr. Grant, and after 
the mail who, of all others, was the 
most competent to give an opinion on 
the bill (he meant the Marquis Wcl- 
leslev), lied appioved of it, there ro- 
muiried but little for him to say on the 
subject. He was however exceed- 
ingly sorry that this great city of Lon- 
don had not stood forvvarcl on this 
occasion. {She would yet lament in 
buck-cloth and uslies that slie had not 
supported tlie gentlemen behind the 
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IHA* Mr ihp ^urpo^e of alterinf^ some 
of tfaoae plaiiHOB that would deeply 
affect the trade of the city. 

Dr. Gilchrist rose to order. The 
clauses of the bill were not then be- 
fore them ; they would come after 
they had decided on the petition. If 
the hon. baronet had pot up to ansAver 
the observations of the hon. proprietor 
who had first spoke, he would have 
been in order ; but he had not touched 
on the arpuinents of that bon. pontle- 
man at all. He was proeeediup to 
address them on matters that were 
not before the court. 

The Chairman . — “ The nuestion is 
to approve of this petition.’^ 

Sir JI. J. JirtUyes . — “ 1 cordially 
concur in the petition, and 1 stated so 
at first.’’ 

Mr. Weeding said, he could not 
concur Aviih the learned doctor or the 
hon. Chairman in the interpretation 
which they had placed on the point of 
order. There had been put into the 
hands of the proprietors the bill 
which Avas to be read in the House of 
Cominon.s a third time that evening. 
If they Avere not allowed to discuss it, 
Avhat became of their ripht to examine 
Avhethor in its present .state it aprecd 
Avith the compromise into Avhich they 
had entered? It was true the C’ourt 
of Directors had [irepored a petition, 
but surely the proprietors inipht take 
a comprelieiisive vicAV of the general 
question if they thought it necessary. 

The Chainmn said he could hslve 
no objection f<i po into the considera- 
tion of the bill if time Avould allow, 
but if the discussion should not be 
very soon closed, they w'oiild be shut 
out from havinpan\ benefit from their 
petition. 

Sir H. J. Bridges said, it aa'hs really 
impossible for him to express his ap- 
probation of the petitifin Avithuut 
speak inp to some parts of the bill. 

Dr. Uilvhri,st apain rijse to order. 

The Chturmau. — “'I'he.sc interrup- 
tions Avill only letard the liuaiiiess.” 

Sir 11. J. firidgrs said, the courtesy 
of the hon. Chaiiman hound him to 
occupy the court ns short a. time as ho 
possibly could. I'he Aery solid and 
sensible observations which the Chair- 
man and Deputy Chairman had made 
on the proposed increase of the eccle- 
siastical establishment left him but 
little to say on that point ; cominp 
from such a quarter, he Ai'as surprised 
that those observations had not been 
dul) appreciated. I’he hon. proprietor 


who first spoke was extremely anxious 
for the success of this part of the bill. 
He (Sir H. J. Bridpes) had always 
considered a man’s i cl ipion to rest be- 
tween the individual and his God ; 
and he thoupht, the less a man said 
about it, the more sincere was his love 
for the real interest of religion. If 
the hon. proprietor who spoke first 
hud read his Bible to any useful pur- 

S use, he Avould find that true religion 
ad charity for its basis. He trusted 
the court AA'ould excuse him for speak- 
ing as broadly and as plainly as he 
was about to do, but Avhenever he 
was culled on he AA’ould offer his 
opinion without disguise. I'his, he 
thought, Ai'as the ago Avhen cant and 
liApocrisy Avorc A\ulkirig abroad, pre- 
tending to be clothed in the unsullied 
garments of religion, Avhile in fact 
and in truth they were uira^ed in the 
meretricious and Haunting garments 
of self interest, beneath which they 
Avore ready to beg, horroAV, or steal. 
Ho had passed much of his life 
abroad, and the hon. proprietor must 
haA'c been a very young man Avhen he 
(Sir II. J. Brid*ge.s) hist enteied the 
Company’s seincc. At that time 
there Avere only three chaplains at the 
three pre.sidencies; that Avas the whole 
number then resident in India; and 
yet ho belicAed there W'as at that 
time as much charity, as much bo- 
ncstv, and as much bospitality as ai'us 
♦o be found there since. Aleii then 
loved llieir neighbours, ki>pt their 
bands from picking and stealing, and 
their tongues from evil speaking. 
They served their country faithfully, 
and in performing their A'aVious duties 
they also served their God! If they 
wanted to convert the people of India, 
“ let} our light so shine, that men may 
see your good Ai'orks,” and then they 
will “ glorilv our Father which is in 
heaven I’’ They might ram bishops 
and priests on India if they Avould, 
hut after such a holy shoAA'cr he 
doubted whether their Christian crop 
would be increased, or Avhether they 
Avould luiA'c one blade of tares less. 
He honoured the Directors for the 
stand Avhich they had made against 
the appointment of additional bishops; 
it AA'Ould entail a heavy expense on 
India Av ithoiit any cnininensurate be- 
nefit. I'lie bon. baronet was proceed- 
ing to make some observations -on 
Hailey bury College, but, on the sug- 
gestion of the Chairman, he abandon- 
ed bis intention, and sat down. 
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Mr. C. Fergusson remindod hon. 
proprietors that it was absolutely ne- 
cessary that this petition should be 
agreed to as soon as possible, since it 
must be in the banos of the gentle- 
man by whom it was to be presented 
at five o’clock. It was necessary that 
the petition should not be presented 
later than five o’clock. {HeaVy hrar!) 

Mr. Gohhmitii would make a few 
observations on that part of the peti- 
tion which related to Haileybui'y Col- 
lege. lie owed a great deal to that 
college for the kind attention and 
care which had been extended to a 
son of his while receiving his educa- 
tion there; his moral conduct liad 
been properly attended to, and his 
treatment was in every respect par- 
ternal. Now he did hope and trust, 
looking to the attention which the 
professors of that college had paid to 
their duties, looking to the assiduity 
and care with which they watched 
over the education of the young men, 
that if this college should be dispensed 
with, those professors would not bo 
thrown on the wide world to get their 
bread as they could. He hoped that 
every attention would be paid to those 
professors and to the other gentlemen 
connected with the college. If he 
wore told that it would be necs'ssary 
for their support to take some part of 
his dividend, he u'ould must willingly 
agree to the sacrifice. 

Mr. Weeding said, the question for 
their consideration was, whether the 
alterations recommended in the bill, 
which had now come out of the com- 
mittee, were or were not of such a 
nature os to render insecure the foun- 
dation of the compromise which they 
had entered into with Government 
Those alterations were most impor- 
tant, and would entail a very consi- 
derable additional expense on the ter- 
ritorj" of India. I’here was to be a 
new presidency, that of Agra, and a 
governor, with 1,20,000 rupees per 
annum ; then there were to be. three 
additional councillors at Bengal, with 

96.000 rupees a-ycar each ; there were 
also to be five law commissioners, at 

60.000 rupees each annually. The 
governor-general likewise had the 
power to appoint members of council, 
in any presidency, with a salary of 

60,000 rupees. There was, besides, an 
increase on the ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment of from 1,66,333 rupees to 
2,29,868 rupees. Now the material 
question was, can you make up your 
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mind to accept these terms? Can 
3 'ou undertake on public grounds, with 
the probability of safety and success, 
the government of India notwjthstand. 
ing the additional expenses which the 
bin imposes upon that country ?” lie 
believed that they could, and that the 
basis of the compromise therefore 
was not shaken. He thought that the 
points which were embodied in the 
petition demanded the most serious 
consideration, and he hoped that they 
would be attended to. 'They were 
bound, as good servanis to the Indian 
empire, to go before PaiHameiit and 
to state their opinion on every objec- 
tionable item. It was their duty to 
study for the good government of that 
country ; and the best way by which 
they could eflectunlly attain that object 
was by promoting discussion, and as- 
certaining \^at was the feeling of the 
public mind on the various subjects 
connected with India. As to the 
appointment of additional bishops, for 
which he saw no good reason what- 
ever, it was a matter that deserved 
the most serious consideration. lie 
really was surprised that the hon. 
proprietor (Mr. Poymler) should have 
stated the opinion which he had dune. 
The hon. proprietor had charged the 
Court of Directors with want of moral 
sense, for not agreeing in the pro. 
priety of appointing additional bi- 
shops ; and he asked with an air of 
triumph, on what evidence did the 
refusal of the Court of Directors rest? 
If the hon. gentleman meant by moral, 
intellectual sense, he (Mr. Weeding) 
thought the Directors had greatly the 
advantage of him, and that the want 
of it was more particularly applicable 
to himself. I’he evidence against the 
ajqmjntment of two additional bishops 
was in the reason of the thing. They 
w’cro not required in a Christian coin- 
inuniiy which did not exceed 20,000 
persons ; and if they were intended 
for the conversion of the natives to 
Christianity, they were not the best 
instnimonts fitted for the purpose. If 
the hon. gentleman desired evidence 
of facts in favour of his opinion, why 
did he not produce them, instead of 
railing merely at those who differed 
from him, and calling their conduct 
irrational, absurd, and so on. Had the 
hon. proprietor done so, he should have 
considered his argument as worthy of 
more attention. With respect to the 
facts, he asserted that the bill set 
forth that which was not true. The 
(E) 
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”^{11 Raid, ** And wherpaa the present 
diocese of the bishuprick of Calcutta 
is of too great an extent for the in- 
cumbent thereof to perform efficiently 
all the duties of the office without 
endan^nog his health and life, and 
it is therefore expedient to diminish 
tha labours of the biRhop of the 
said diocese,” &c. &c. Now he denied 
that assersion. No bishop had fallen 
a martyr to the performance of exces- 
sive duty, when called on (o make his 
visitation. Bishop Middleton had 
died of a liver complaint, the common 
scourge of a tropical climate. Bishop 
Ifcber died in couseijuence of an act 
of indiscretion, which might have pro- 
duced death in any man ; ho went 
unadvisedly into a cold hath when the 
body u'as heated. And the later hi- 
shops, Turner and Jam^, so far from 
deriving injury from the toil of visits- 
tion and the dangers of a sea voyage, 
were sent to sea hy their medical at. 
tendants as the best chance of re- 
covering from complaints of the liver 
and bowels, which they had contract 
ed while residing quietly in Calcutta. 
{Hear, heart) So inucli for the evi- 
dence of facts in relation to the bishops 
themselves : but there M'ere other 
facts which bore strongly on the ques- 
tion, They had lost more judges hy 
death at the different presidencies iii 
the course of the time specified hy the 
hon. proprietor than they had lost 
bishops : at Bombay, Sir Edward 
West, Sir James Dewar, and Justices 
Chambers and Seymour; Mr. Justice 
Ricketts, at Madras; and the Chief 
Judges Blossett, Puller, and Russell, 
in Bengal. Now the judges Lad no 
visitations to make, but, on the con- 
trar}% were confined to a residence in 
one spot, the seat of go\ eminent, 
where the supreme court was held, and 
their duties were performed. (Hear, 
heart) What did this prove, hut that 
it was owing to climate and diseases 
of climate, and not to journeyings by 
sea or land, which rather abated than 
added to the risk of healtli, that such 
fatal consequences occurred. What 
he most objected to was the defect in 
principle upon which this part of the 
bill was founded. He, as well as the 
hon. proprietor, u-as a churchman. He 
bad the highest respect fur the Church 
of England, as an example of Chris- 
tianity in its best form, in its moral 
and pious excellence, and he desired 
to sec it the prevailing religion of 
mankind ; but he did not think that 


this end W'as likely to be beat pro- 
moted by the appointment of two 
additional bishops ; half a dozen 
parochial clergymen would do much 
more towards its attainment. They 
might be employed as instruments, 
also, in the business of education. 
Bishops, in consequence of their high 
station, could not go into all the gra- 
dations of society for the purpose of 
inculcating their moral and religious 
sentiments ; it W’as consequently ini- 

{ lossible that they could infuse know- 
edge into the minds of the natives 
generally ; and therefore the plan ap- 
peared so defective, that he wafl quite 
surprised thairruvernmcnt sliould have 
entertained it for a moment. But 
they were told that the Parliament of 
the* country, as well as the (Jovern- 
ment, had taken the same view of the 
subject. This he doubted ; at all 
events they were now assembled to 
discuss the question, and he hoped that 
it might lead to a rejection of the 
measure. Now, with regard to the 
expense, the hon. proprietor said, 
that the Company would save the 
money which was before spent in visi- 
tations. When he asserted this, he 
doubted whether the hon. proprietor 
had read the hill ; the very converse 
of his proposition was likely to be the 
result, for the hill provided for three 
visitations instead of one. {Hear, 
heart) With this provision it was 
not likely that visitations would cease. 
Ever)’ gentleman conversant with In- 
dia well knew that there was a great 
tendency to locomotion aoiong its 
European population. W.th their 
habits, under a vertical sun, an irrita- 
bility of the animal fibre uas apt to be 
engendered, u Inch disposed them to 
move about ; he inferred, therefore, 
that the visitations of the three hi- 
shops would he pretty frequent. They 
would feel great pleasure in travef- 
ling and enjo^ ing the beauticR of the 
country; he could not, therefore, 
flee wHat Having the Company would 
derive under this plan. 

Mr. Poynder . — “ Read the visita- 
tion clause.” 

Mr. IPeedinyrcad as follows : “And 
he it enacted, that the expenses of 
visitation to be made from time to time 
hy the said bishops of Madras and 
Bombay respectively, shall be paid by 
the said Company out of the revenues 
of the said territories.” Here, then, 
was an enactment declaring that the 
expense of these visitations should be 
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paid by the Company; where then 
was the saving* P But| said the hon. 
proprietor, “four bishops have died 
in India in the course of ten years, 
end their deaths having been caused 
by the excessive labour to wTiich they 
were subjected, and therefore that 
labour ought to be divided.” Now 
this was really begging the Avhole 
question ; because the hon. proprietor 
had not proved that the deaths of these 
gentlemen were caused by over-exer- 
tion He (Mr. Weeding) had shown 
to the contrary ; and further, that 
death had knocked with equal, nay 
with quicker step, at the house of the 
judge than at the palace of the bishop, 
while the former were removed from 
those iK-casional causes which it was 
said had occasioned the preiiniturc 
death of the latter. Tn his opinion, 
this plan was adopted, not so much to 
benefit Christianity, as to extend the 
private patronage of bis hlajesty's 
Government. He now came to the 
subject of Ilaileybury College, and 
he very much lionoured the course 
that hail been taken by the Directors 
with respect to that point. He could 
see no reason why there should be an 
exclusive svstem for teaching those 
who wei e intended for the eiv il sei \ i<‘e 
in India; such a system was absurd 
in priiicijile and mischievous in prac- 
tice. oiild it not be preposterous to 
make a law declaring that every man 
who wished to qualify himself for the 
har should bo confined to the inner 
Temple, instead of heiiig allowed to 
study atLineoIn's Inn, Cray’s Inn, or 
at any other of the inns of court which 
ho might tliiuk proper to select? He 
had asked on a former occasion, in 
reference to another pursuit, what 
would he said of a government which 
should pass a law directing all medical 
men designed for the public service to 
he ed’ cated in a paifn-ular place, in- 
stead of allowing them the scope of 
the United Kingdom, nay of Kurope, 
for their attainments — Risum teumlts 
amici? Would they not smile at such 
a measure? Equally preposterous 
was the regulation to compel gentle- 
men intended foi the civil service to 
seek their education at Hailoyhury 
College. It w'as against all moral, 
against all natural reason. He w'ould 
again ask, by way of illustration, 
wliat would be said of the husband- 
man who condemned his bees to feed 
upon a single bed of flowers, in a 
given spot, instead of ullowing the 


free range of the hill, the valley, and 
the plain, to seek by the wisdom of 
their own instinct the source^ of their 
food which were best calculated to 
render it fine and wholesome, to coin- 
bino with proper effect the utile et 
dulvCf to inako it profitable as well as 
agreoable. It would be said that he 
had sacrificed the end to the means ; 
that he was most unwise in his pur- 
pose. (Henry heart) Individuals 
ought to have the best means of ac- 
quiring that know ledge not only suited 
to their duty but calculated to aid 
them in future life ; to do this, they 
ought to be allou’ed freely to choose 
the place where such knowledge was 
most likely tf> be obtained. Was it 
not ubstii'if, thtMi, to think of tying 
them dovv n to one particular estahlish- 
menl? W^ns it not inconsistent with 
the plainest principles of common 
sense? If it were so, then he asked 
w'hat was iljc meaning of that part of 
the hill which made it imperative on 
voiinginen going out to India to re- 
ceive their education at Haileybury? 
He w'ondered that the Parliament of 
England, in the nineteenth century, 
should have admitted an exclusive pri- 
vilege of this kind ; it was a cl(>g on 
the liuintin mind, an impediment to 
tlie expansion of it, calculated to give 
mediocrity only, to debar from ex- 
cellence. There w'as another objec- 
tion; why should it be that the >oung 
men going as writers to India should 
bear with them the stamp of one par- 
ticular .system and establishment? 
Then, how w'cre they to appoint the 
professors to this college ? That 
could not be dune without the sanc- 
tiiiii of the Board of Commissioners, 
listlei"! It appeared to him, that the 
infcnti >n was to make the College a 
mere (iiovernment estahlishraeiit. He 
opposed this part of the bill upon 
principle, for he held the system 
which was here laid down to be highly 
objectionable; he therefore hoped 
that the directors w'ould firmly perse- 
vere in opposing it. If he Were a 
member of the Court of Proprietors 
when the Company were changed 
from a cnmiuennul to a political body, 
he should most willingly join in bring, 
ing forward, year after year, a motion 
on the subject of this college, if it 
were suffered to exist. He saw by 
the enactments of this bill, that the 
College was placed in such a situation 
as would prevent the Court of Direc- 
tors from making any change in it. It 
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was enacted, “ That it shall be law- 
ful for the said Board of Com- 
missioners, and they are hereby re- 

S uired, forthwith after the passing of 
fiis Act, to form such rules, regula- 
tions, and provisions for the good 
government of the said College, as in 
their judgment shall appear best adapt- 
ed to secure lit candidates for admis- 
sion into the same, and for the exami- 
nation end qualifications of such can- 
didates, and of the students of the said 
College after they shall have com- 
pleted their residence there, and for 
the appointment and romunerution of 
])roper examiners : and such plan, 
rules, and regulations, and provisions 
respectively Nlmll bo sulmiitted to his 
Majesty in Council for his revision 
and approbation; and when the same 
shall have been so revised and ap- 
proved by his Majesty in Council, the 
same shall not afterwards bo altered or 
repealed, except by the said Board of 
Commissioners with the approbation 
of his Majesty in Council.” It was 
evident fioui this that it was intended 
to make this establishment a mere 
dcp6t; and that once effected, to ren- 
der unavailing anything which might 
be done by that court. It would, 
however, be in their power to petition 
Parliament from time to time. He 
hoped, if the House of Commons did 
not assent to the prayer of this peti- 
tion, that a petition would ho present- 
ed to the House of Lords, (Hear, 
hair/) and he trusted that an intima- 
tion to I hat effect would be given before 
they separated this day. 

IVfr. Pu^idfr said the bon. proprie- 
tor had quoted, in contradiction to 
what he had stated on the subject of 
lisitations, the following clause, ** and 
be it enacted, that the expenses of 
visitations to be made from time to 
time by the said bishops of Madras 
and Bombay respectively shall be paid 
by the said Company out of the reve- 
nues of the said territories.” Now 
he (Mr. Poynder) had never said any- 
thing tending to show that he was 
ignorant of this clause. He merely 
stated that the great expense which 
the Bishop of Calcutta formerly in- 
(‘iirrcd in making his visitations to 
Madras and Bombay would now be 
1 educed: so far there would be a 
saving which must be deducted from 
the general expense. 'J’hat was what 
he stilted, and be begged that he 
might not he misrepresented. 

yir C. Forbes said that liib objec- 


tions to this measure had been from the 
first very strong, and that the forth w 
they proceeded the more decided they 
became. Indeed he had entertained 
some hope that they might have been 
called together this day to receive a 
recommendation from the chair that 
they ought at once to reject the hill. 
There were not, however, he observ- 
ed, fifty members on that side of the 
bar, and sorry he was to see so thin a 
court on so important an occasion. 
The petition would be laid before the 
House of Commons that afternoon ; 
hut he expected no good effect from 
it. Ministers did not seem disposed 
to treat the Kust-lndia Company with 
that courtesy which was due from one 
individual to another. But, as they 
were reduced to so short a space of 
time, and as they were, he feared, to 
be driven to the wall, all he laid claim 
to was that he for one should not he 
considered a party to their own dcs- 
ti notion. He never would he a party 
to this plan of spoliation and robbery. 
It had hoeu said that it would not im- 
pose a single additional rupee of bur- 
den upon the natives of India; but did 
they not see that the projected expense 
was daily increasing P It was clear to 
him, that a million sterling would not 
pay the additional charjre on India. 
He said from the first, in opposition 
to the stateincnt of the President of 
the Board of Control, that the plan 
would be attended with eiiorninus ad- 
ditional cxpi'iiMP, and he hoped the 
proprietors were now satisfir d of the 
fact. If any doubted it, hr would 
ask them to look at the i>i8sent of 
the Chairman and Deputy Chairman, 
which they would find in the corre- 
spondence. He had read that docu- 
ment with great satisfaction, and in 
the general spirit of it he so cordially 
concurred, that if he had been in the 
situation giving him a right to^iuthis 
name to such a paper he would have 
done BO with pleasure. He hoped that 
another day would now he named (say 
Monday next, for the sooner in his 
opinion the better) to consider of peti- 
tioning the House of Lords, (Aear, 
/tear/) when they would have un op- 
portunity of discussing the bill clause 
by clause, and of making such obser- 
vations thereon as they might think 
proper. If they waited until the hill 
went up to the’ Lords they might be 
too late. They ought to oppose the 
hill Iiy every possible means, to the 
last nioincnt, as a measure of injus- 
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lice and spoliation. {Hearf hear!) 
If they were attacked on the highway 
by a band of robbers, would they not 
defend themselves to the utmost, and 
not succumb or act a cowardly part by 
giving up their property? and they 
ought to resist the present measure in 
the same way. He wishi'd that the 
directors had taken higher ground 
than they did in the first instance ; 
but unfortunately they had at once 
entertained the proposal of allowing 
(lovernment to take from them their 
assets, and to exclude them from a fair 
participation in the China trade, 
which would have enabled them to 
eflect their remittances, and to pay 
their dividends without taxing the na- 
tives of India, whilst it Avould also 
have provided for their meritorious 
servants, and saved from ruin the 
owners of those noble ships which 
were now about to be laid up to rot. 
There was one clause in the bill 
which he particularly wished to be 
noticed in the petition ; it was intro- 
duced in the committee, lie alluded 
to clause C. 112, which enacted “that 
it shall be lawful for any court of jus- 
tice established by his Majesty's char- 
ters in the said territories to approve, 
admit, and eniol persons as barristers, 
advocates, and attornies in such court 
without any license from the said Com- 
pany, any thing in any such charter 
contained to the contrary notwith- 
standing.’' Now what would be the 
effect ot such a clause ? to let loose 
on India all the blackguard petty- 
foggi ng fellows who, not being aole to 
live by honest incans in this country, 
would go out there and endeavour to 
exist by the manufacture of law-suits. 
{Hear, hear!) 'J’ho law was an ho- 
nourable profession, and he highly 
respected the members of it when he 
knew that they were liunourahlc men ; 
hut that was not the description of 
persons who, under this clause, would 
proceed to India; on the contrary, it 
would have a tendency to prevent 
them. There were at present at the 
different presidencies practitioners 
more than sufficient for all the law 
business of that country, and he begged 
the proprietors to reflect on the mis- 
chiefs which must ensue to the natives 
of India if immense shoals of lawyers 
were permitted to go there. (//<?«?•, 
henVi and laughter.) There w'ere too 
many lawyers there already, and if 
their number was increased, they, be- 
ing unable to get honest employment. 


would seek for anv thing they could 
obtain. He regarded with apprehen. 
sion this part of the bill, and trusted 
the court would petition a^nst its 
being passed into law. At the present 
moment there were upwards of sixty 
attornies in Calcutta, {hear^ hear!) 
and of course a proportionate number 
of barristers : this was a much greater 
number than W'as wanted; and the 
consequence was, that whilst many of 
the honest part of them were starving, 
the rest obtained a livelihood by en- 
couraging litigation and sowing dis- 
sension throughout the land. {Hear, 
hear /) Such was the state of things 
in Calcutta, where lawyers found ad- 
mission into the court without the 
leave of the Court of Hireclors, and 
without being regularly educated ; and 
he thought that, instead of opening the 
door at the other presidencies in the 
same way, it would be much better to 
restrict the free admission of lawyers 
into Calcutta. {Hearyhear!) In con- 
clusion, he again expressed his hope 
that an early day would bo appointed 
fur the proprietors to meet and take 
into consideration the whole details of 
the bill, and that a strong petition 
would be presented to the House of 
Lords against it. It was on that au- 
gust assembly that he placed his last 
hope of seeing some degree of justice 
yet done to the East-India Company 
and to the natives of India, (//car, 
hear !) 

The stated, in answer to 

the suggestion of the hori. baronet, 
that the Court of Directors would not' 
fail to call the proprietors together at 
the fitting opportunity, to consider the 
whole of the details of the bill. {HeaVy 
hi nr!) 

Dr complimented the hon. 

baronet (Sir C. Forbes) on the noble 
and patriotic manner in which he had 
on all necasioiis supported the rights 
of the East-India Cfonipany. {Hear, 
hear !) He considered that the worthy 
baronet had acted a most honest part ; 
and in his opinion, 

an honsHt man’s the noblat work of God.” 
All the proprietors must feel deeply 
grateful to the worthy baronet ; and this 
feeling of gratitude would be enter- 
tained still more strongly, if possible, 
by the inhabitants of India. (HeaVy 
hear!) He had not the slightest 
doubt that a statue would be erected 
there to a man who had so ably sup- 
ported the cause of the natives of that 
empire. 
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Mr. Lewin objected to the appoint- 
ment of the two new bishops, because 
it would render an increase of the 
ecclesiastical establishmant indispen- 
sable ; and he was afraid that the in- 
troduction of a hierarchy and a gene- 
ral church estublishnicnt in India 
would be productive of great discord 
and discontent. {Hear, hear !) If 
they tolerated one religion they must 
tolerate all religions, the ilomari Ca- 
tholic among the rest ; but he put it to 
the court whether they ought to have 
a predominant religion in India. 
{Heart hear !) lie observed that Mr. 
Shicl had already given notice in the 
House of Commons of his intention 
to move that the Homan Catholic reli- 
gion should bo tolerated by the go- 
vernment of that empire. lie should 
be sorry to set' such a motion caiTied, 
fur it vtould lead, in his opinion, to 
the establishment of a predominant 
religion. He objected to the Covem- 
ineiit interfei iiig in such mutters at all. 
( Heart ht ar !) 

J)r. 6V/<7/r/,vMook praise to himself 
for being one of the first to propose 
that a petition should be presented to 
Parliament praying that they might 
not be robbed ot* their rights 'and pri- 
vileges, and demanding an investiga- 
tion into the wdiole of their aflairs. 
Ho agreed in every word that had 
fallen from the hon. baronet opjuisite, 
bating the politics. A worthy ]iro- 
rietor on tlie other side of the court 
ad talked a great deal about the visi- 
tations of bishops ; on Ibis point be 
differed entirely from the vv orlbv pro- 
prietor. Visitations, in his opinion, 
often ended in dissipations ; and of all 
visits, the Loid protect India from the 
visits of liisbops in droves and law veis 
ill shoals. 'J'bc learned Doctor con- 
cluded by expies.sing his approbation 
of the petition. 

The petition was llien agiccd to, 
only one band (that of Mr. Pojnder) 
being held up agairi.st its adoption. 

Mr. t*oifU(lr . — “As I am in a glo- 
rious ininoiit^ of one, peitnips 1 muy 
be permitted to state, as Mi. Kox oncii 
said, that I am not ashamed of my 
company.” ( Laughter.) 

The court then adjourned. 


Hast- India i louse, Julg’3\. 

A Special ticneral Court of Pro- 

{ motors of Kast-India Stock was this 
lay held, at the Company's House in 


Leaden hall Street, on important affairs 
re.^ecting the renewal of the charter. 

The minutes of the last court hav- 
ing been read, 

The Chnimtan (Campbell Marjori- 
banks, Ksq.) acquainted the court that 
certain papers which had been pre- 
sented to Parliament since the Inst 
general court were now laid before the 
proprietors, conformably with cap. 1., 
see. 4., of the Bye-laws. 

The titles of the papers were then 
read, namely, “ (’opy or Extracts of 
any llespatches addressed by the Court 
of 1 )ii‘cctora to the tsiijira-cargoee at 
Canton, in reference to the voyage 
lately undertaken by the ship jdmhvrst 
to the north-east coasts of China.” 

PETITION' TO THE IlOl'SE OK I.OItUH. 

The Chairman said he had to ac- 
quaint the court that the petition 
agreed to at the last meeting of (ho 
proprietors had been presented to the 
iTonse of (Joniinons, but he hinient- 
ed to sav that the House had declined 
to hear I'oimsel in s'lpport of the ob- 
jeelions (o the bill contained in the 
petition. D rider these circumstances, 
the Court of Directors had thought fit 
to call the jiresent special court for the 
purpose of consider mg the propriety 
of agreeing to a petition to be present- 
ed to the House of Lords, urging the 
piineipal objei-tions entertained to tlio 
plan of thiveiniuent for the future 
inanageinenl of the Indian territoiies. 
He now moved that the petition be 
rend. 

The pciition was then ro's I. It 
embraced precisely the same points as 
(be pe(ition agieed (o by the court on 
the ifdtli of .Inlv, which bad been pre- 
sented to the House ol Commons. 

The (Innnnnn then moved, “ that 
the eouit npjuove of (In'* petition.” 

Mr. //. .JavA.son said he should he 
extremely sorrv , in rising to support 
the petition, to make any harsh or 
severe ohsci vations ; but reeollecling 
the contumelious way in which their 
K'lition bad been discarded by the 
louse of (lominons — recollecting that 
they bud been refused to be heard by 
counsel at the bur rtf that llovise on 
one of the most important Rubjects, 
he felt that it was duo to the »-huracter 
of the direi'turs and proprietors that 
the public should w'ell understand the 
grounds or reasons assigned for this 
ticiitment. It appeared to him that one 
of these leasons was as nntnie, or at 
least inconsistent with the fact, as the 
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Dther was at variance with every prin- 
ciple of constitutional law, as they 
were justly informed in the printed 
correspondence the subjects to which 
their petition to the House of Com- 
mons related were most important to 
India and to Great Britain : so im- 
portant, indeed, as he should presently 
shov', that if certain clauses newly 
introduced into the bill, and against 
which the petition was directed, were 
not rescinded, a re\o1iition in India 
was to be apprehended, lie, there- 
fore, in the name of the people of 
Eiij^land, claimed the ri^ht of the 
Company to be heard by counsel 
afi^ainst such portions of the measure 
as appeared t<» them thus dangerous. 
They were told, in answer to their 
application, that they could not be 
heard by counsel on a subject, how- 
ever it uffected their dearc'st interests, 
unless they could raise a point of law : 
so that, to adopt a phrase of Parlia- 
ment, u bill of spoliation andiobbery, 
a bill M’hich mi^^lit consijrn him and 
his family to ruin, was to he passed 
without jfivingf him an opportunity of 
beinp heard at the bar of the House of 
Commons unless he could extract from 
them some point of law. This was an 
exact statement of the ease; because, 
whether he appeared by his counsel 
or in liis own person, the position was 
still the same. 1 f the Company aj)p(*ared 
by their counsel, they were in court by 
attorney. I’hey merely employed pro- 
fessional men us the most able to 
explain their interests ; therefore it 
made no ditference whether they wore 
refused to be he.^^d by attorney or by 
themselves. Indeed, the prayer of 
petitions of this nature was always 
drawn up in these terms, “ and your 

{ letitioners pray that they may ho 
leard by themselves, their npents, or 
counsel ‘nf^ainst certain parts of the 
said bill.” He rather imputed the 
opinion piven by the Solicitor-general, 
on the presentation of the petition, to 
haste and want of due consideration. 
But he felt so much respect for the 
talents of Mr. Miicauliiy, that he 
should he sorry to say any thing to his 
disparagement ; and lie hoped that he 
never would he induced, by an adhe- 
rence to touhnicalitios, to cramp those 
talents which, by and bye, he trusted 
would form the high-minded states- 
man. A pertinacious adherence to 
technicalities, were they even well- 
grounded, was beneath his abilities ; 
and the decision of the House of 
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Commons not to hear the Company 
by their counsel was wrong in princi- 
ple. What they had now to consider 
was, their present situation ufider this 
bill, as it had come from the House of 
Commons; and he confined himself 
within the fact when he stated, that on 
the contents of this bill depended the 
fate of India, and, so far as Great 
Britain was identified with India, the 
fate of the United Kingdom. When 
he looked to the conduct pursued by 
the House of Commons on the occa- 
sion of their petition being presented, 
he could not but feel deep regret. 
Such were the uproarious juvenilities 
of that house, that when one of its 
ablest end most eloquent members 
rose to plead the cause of what a noble 
lord had called the most glorious em- 
pire in the world — to plead the cause 
of one hundred millions of people, 
the subjects of the same king, obey- 
ing the same laws, and as much enti- 
tled to the protection of the state as 
any one in that court — when that hon. 
member was prepared to analyze the 
bill, and to show the mischief uith 
which some of its clauses were fraught, 
ho could not procure attention. {Hmr^ 
hear!) This was the course adopted 
in a place which had been considered 
ns the very temple of liberty, which 
formerly had been considered ns ll e 
arena of profound and wise debate. 
He would not afflict those who heard 
him by describing the reception which 
the hon. member to whom he alluded 
(Mr. C. Fergusson) met with w^hen 
endeavouring to discuss this great ‘ 
national question, but pass to the con- 
sideration of the petition then before 
the court. Some of the most ohjec- 
tioriahle parts of the hill were distinct- 
ly set out in the petition ; there were 
other points omitted, but M'hich had 
nevertheless been the subject of re- 
monstrance and complaint in the cor- 
respondence between the Directors and 
Mr. Grant, and therefore he would 
take the liberty, in the observations 
he was about to make, to distinguish 
between such clauses as had not been 
decidedly petitioned against, because 
it was supposed that they might be 
advantageously altered in the passage 
of the bill through Parliament, and 
those which M'cre of so distinct and 
marked a nature, and so entirely ob- 
jectionable, as to form the subject of 
this petition. Clause 3 enacted, that, 
from and after the said 22d day of 
April 1834, the exclusive right of 
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trading with tlie dominions of the 
Emperor of China, and of trading in 
tea, continued to the said Company 
by the said Act of the 53d Geo. TIT., 
shall cease.” This point the Com* 
pany had submitted to, and they were 
not therefore in a condition again to 
oTOn a discussion on the policy of 
nmolly abandoning the China trade; 
but the)' might clearly sec what cala- 
mity, what miseiy would be inflicted 
on many departments of trade, on 
many orders of society, if this provi- 
sion were rashly or nastily carried 
into effect, lie was glad to find that 
certain persons connected with the 
trade of the port of London had taken 
the alarm, and were stirring this i|ues- 
tion. I'hey had presented a petition 
through the medium of the Duke of 
Wellington to the House of Lords, 
pointing out the ruinous consequences 
which must follow if this clause were 
inconsiderately carried into execution. 
All the Company asked was, that so 
mighty a change should be eflected 
with that degree of caution which was 
necessary for the interests of those 
who were about to suffer greatly, or 
perhaps fatally, by this part o^ the 
arrangement. ‘ Let the court remem- 
ber that their pecuniary interests were 
exclusively raaintained by their re- 
mittances from India through the 
trade to China. Considering this, 
they ought to take every possible step 
to soften the fall that might bo occa- 
sioned bv giving up that trade ; and 
they ought clearly to see from wbenee 
they were hereafter to receive the 
necessary supply of remittance before 
they wholly cast from them the present 
system. The papers on their table 
showed that the Directors w’orc feel, 
ingly alive to this point ; and unless 
some of their suggestions for securing 
remittances were adopted, lie feared 
that the proposed annuity of j£ 030,000 
would soon experience impediments 
in its payment. Unfortunately, the 
Company had been compelled to'begin 
by casting from them their main stay, 
and they had left it to fate and chance 
to see how in future the necessary 
remittances were to he suppliecf. 
Surely, according to all experience, 
according to every statesmanlike 
maxim, an alteration involving such 
serious consequences should he made 
in the most gradual manner. One 
argument would answer for one thou- 
sand. He would Ruv, show me any 
great revolution that has been hastily 
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effected, and that, having been so 
effected, mischief has not resulted 
from it. {Hear.) Ho trusted that 
this principle would never be lost sight 
of, and that so long as they were 
allowed to write, and had permission 
to speak, it would be strongly insisted 
on. Before they saw their ships laid 
up (and he believed it M'as intended 
that they should I>e laid up insUmter) 
they ought to call for some further 
consideration on that point. He men- 
tioned these evils, in order that the 
Court of Directors should use all their 
influence to cause this rash and head- 
strong measure to be so qualified and 
HO modified as to render it less dange- 
rous. Clause 10 set forth, “ that out 
of the revenues of the said territories, 
there shall be paid to or retained by 
the said Company, to their own use, a 
yearly dividend after the rate of .t’lO. 
lOs. percent, per annum on the present 
amount of their capital stock : the 
said dividend tc be payable in Great 
Britain by equal halt-yearly payments, 
on the (ith day of .huiuary ami the fith 
day of .luly in every year; the first 
hulf-YOurly payment to be made on the 
(ith (fay of July 18.34.” Ttwas here 
of much importance to recollect, that 
some three or four great elementary 
propositions had proceeded fri>m Mf- 
nisters themselves in the course of 
this negociation ; by keeping which 
ill luimi, they would be enabled to 
judge whether Ministers bud acted 
towards the Company or towards 
India with justice and goi'd faith. 
One of the primary propo-sitions was 
to be found in the opening speech of 
Mr. Macaulay. Ho said, in deliver, 
ing his sentiments, that th(* time had 
come when alterations were required 
in the Company's system : so also said 
the proprietors. Wise or foolish, the 
nation commanded it, and there u'as 
no resisting the call. Whether the 
Company consented to the triitli of 
this proposition or not, they were 
compelled to act in submission to the 
alleged voice of the country, as it was 
announced hv the administration : but, 
this being tne case, they had a right 
to expect that terms, decent, sale, and 
honest ahould be granted to them. 
This principle ought to have guided 
the whole conduct of Ministers on this 
question ; whether such had been 
the case or not the proprietors could 
decide. Another nroposition, and one 
of a very remarKublo nature, had 
fallen from tlic inoulli of the same 
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able senator. lie had said “ the na- 
tives of India are the most over- taxed 
and the most oppressed people on the 
face of the earln!” If this were so, 
let him then, when about to support 
taxes and new imposts upon tlic na- 
tives in order to meet tlie new and 
extravB(rant appointments unfolded by 
this bill, let him comsider well who 
was to pay them, namely, those whom 
he bad described ns “ the moat op- 
pressed and over-taxed people on the 
face of the earth.” And what, he 
asked, was human nature when so 
oppressed and over-taxed? It was 
tearful to think what men driven to 
desperation mij^ht do, Avhen aclinty 
under a stroiif; sense of injustice. 
Let Mm’stois then be cautious bow 
they imposed still more and more bur- 
dens on the oA^er-burdened people of 
India. Another of these elemenlary 
propositions aa'us laid doAvn b\ IMr. 
(>rant himself as the jji;round-\vork of 
future proceedings, namely, that ail 
the (’oiupany’s eartliK possessions, 
real and personal, everA partiele and 
every item, should be deliAered np to 
the countiA ; and that, in lieu thereof, 
they Avere to draw .£’030,000 a-Acar 
friiin the sniplui revenno of India. 
Hut what MisAAor had been piA’en to 
this proposition by the OoiiipiiriA It 
bad been said, “*lmt Aibile a on are 
speakinj; t)f a sur[)bis Indian re\enue, 
Ave si'e iiotbin^r Imt a f>;reat loul in- 
cre.isinjjf debt ” How, then, could 
this e\ti aordinarv paradox bo reeou- 
ciled ^ IloAv Aieio they to reali/o 
.£’030,000 a-vear Avhen, instead of a 
sin phis loAemie, there aa’sis an accu- 
miil.itinir debt ? The history of oiir 
Indian i ca emu* for some years liad an 
increasin'; deficit; and yet they Averc 
to he cast on a supposed surplus bir 
the paAineut annually of CO.30,000. 
How Avas this to ho effected? M’hy, 
said Ministers, we deplore Avith a on 
the fact «>!' a projiressiA’e deficit, but 
wdien we shall have cast upon you the 
povernmont of India, you Avill rule it 
80 Avell, and your economy Avill he so 
rinoroiis and unspanii^^ that wo haA*e 
no doubt hut that this .£030,000 a-year 
will he forthcomiiijf.” Then they 
were told that the Company, beinjy 
perfectly independent of the Crown 
(for this Avas laid doAvii by Mr, Macau- 
lay as the very substratum of the noAV 
plan of Government upon which their 
rigorous economy and every improve- 
ment were to bo founded), they would 
“ have it in their power to adopt every 
jtaittUaur. N. S. Vou 1 2. No.45. 
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measure which they thought for the 
benefit of India and the increase of 
the revenues of that count^^’ But 
how did . this boasted independence 
agree with those clauses which gave 
to the Board of Control increased, and 
indeed entire power over the Direc- 
tors? So far from being indepen- 
dent, they Avould be most helpless 
creatures, unless they wore invested 
by the Legislature with the right and 
power of appealing to both Houses of 
Parliament \a hen any diifcrence arose 
between the two bodies on points of 
great and perhaps of vital importance. 
If they had not the poAA'er of going 
before Parliament and saying, “thus 
and thus have Ave been coerced, and 
such and such ha\ebcen the measures 
which Ave have been compelled against 
our judgment to adopt,” they Avoiild 
be tbe most dependent creatures ima- 
ginable; and tbe Company, whilst 
charged with tbe awful responsibility 
of goA'orning India, would have to 
depend on tbe irresponsible and often 
inexperienced Board of Control for all 
those measures by Avbich tbe prospe- 
ritv of India Avas to be .serured. 'ITiia 
.0)30,0(10 u-ycar was, it seemed, to 
be acquired by an economy the most 
rigorous and unsparing. Now AA'hat 
was tbe illustration given by Govern- 
ment of that principle? What Avns 
tlie example Avhich they held out? 
Why that already, and since the basis 
had been n'^rced upon, they called 
upon the Company to agree to noAv 
appointments, the very coininencemcnt 
of which Avould cost the Company 
at least .£100,000 (Henri) Before 
Mr. Giant proceeded in this con- 
traflictory manner, he should ]ia\e 
re -ol! 'cted Avho the proprietors assem- 
bled in that court were. He should 
have recollected that they AA cre men of 
experienci*, of sense, of education, 
and of some rank in life ; that they 
wore men Avho could easily detectsueh 
contradictions. Mr. Grant talked of 
economy, hut instead of proceeding 
on that* principle, ho required esta- 
blishineTit.s, the A'cry germ and seed of 
w'hich Avould cost so much that it 
Avould be trifling Avith the public if, 
under sneh circumstances, the Com- 
pany said that they expected the paj- 
meiit of their dividends for any length- 
ened period. The bon baronet oppo- 
site (Sir C. Forbes) had said that it 
was impossible that the dividends 
could be paid under the pressure of 
such burdens, and he had truly stated 

(F) 
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fact. Now if they found ceitiiin 
JraBBCs iiUroduced into the bill altoge> 
^er Bub\;p8K’c of their independence, 
ahd altogfe't'her at variance with that 
economy without which they had been 
taught not to hope for the payment of 
their dividends, then came the alter- 
native, cither that Ministers should 
strike out those extravap:ant expenses, 
or that they should do that which was 
proposed on the other side ot the bar, 
namely, establish a guarantee fund of 
je3,00f),000 sterling ; ministers were 
bound in honour and honestv to do 
one of those two things, flc now 
came to clause 24, u'hich enacted, 
“ that if, upon the occasion of taking* 
any ballot on the election of a din'ctor 
or directors of the said Company, any 

a rietor who shall be resident with- 
e United Kingdom shall, b> rea- 
son of absence, illness, or otherwise, 
be desirous of voting by letter of at- 
torney, he shall be at liberty so to do ; 
provided that such letter of attorney 
shall, in every case, cxjiress the name 
or names of the candidate or candi- 
dates for M horn such proprietor shall 
be so desirous of voting, and shall bo 
executed within ten days next before 
such election,’’ &c. Tliis was neither 
more nor less than to place the elec, 
tion of individuals who aspired to the 
high situation of directors on the 
same footing as the election of direc- 
tors to charitable societies — such as 
the Blind society, the Deaf and Dumb 
society, and other establishments of a 
similar nature. The clause said, ** that 
any proprietor Avho shall, by reason of 
absence, illness, or otherwise, be desi- 
rous of voting,*’ &c. Now he thought 
that some degree of information rela- 
tive to the htnesB of a candidate who 
sought to be elected a director w'as 
essentially necessary before an indivi- 
dual gave his vote. This sentiment 
had hitherto prevailed, and the quali- 
fications of the candidates were per- 
sonally ascertained; but under this 
clause, those who took part in the 
election of a director would lu>\c no- 
thing to do but to write to their fi iends 
in the country, culling on them to 
give their \otes by proxy. This was 
a plan which he really thought car. 
ried much degradation with it : it was 
putting those w'ho ruled the greatest 
empire in the world, who were sove- 
reigns in every thing except the name 
— until the Board of Conti ol should 
un-king them — on a level with socie- 
ties of an eleemosynary dcsci iption, so 
far as the election of directors was 


concerned, while the fact was, that 
under the new system more know- 
ledge of the character, more minute 
knowledge of the qualifications of can- 
didates for the direction would be, and 
ought to be required, than heretofore. 
There should bp, on the part of the 
proprietors, a greater determination 
than ever to choose directors only on 
the score of talents, information, and 
general fitness ; under this clause, 
how'cvcr, the very contrary w'ould be 
the case. Hero w’rs Mr. A. or Mr. 
B. too indolent or too eriminally in- 
diffeicnt to inquire iuto the qualihca- 
iion of a candidate ; but no matter, 
hi>< cam ussing friend would ivrite “ it 
w'ill do as well if you send your proxy.” 
It had heen said that this was the only 
way of breaking up that sort of confe- 
deracy which had prevailed respecting 
the election of directors formally years 
past; and indeed it must be admitted 
that the diicdors already continue tn 
choose each other, and that candidates 
choose themselves — for as soon as there 
w'cre, for instance, four candidates on 
the ground, thieoofthese iisuallyretii- 
cd and by their combined iiilluence the 
fourth was elected, and so on, accord- 
ing to their strength. Now-^ he thought 
that much of the evil w’hich it w as 
professed to reinedj might be traced to 
thernsehes; and he trusted when this 
arraiigomcnt should be settled, and 
they came in consequence to revise 
their b}e-law's, that some mode might 
be adopted for the recognition of 
talent, experience, and independence 
in the election of directors. 11 r w'onld 
therefore, ill u friendly way, call upon 
Ministers to strike out this vulgar 
clause, and not compel the proprietor^, 
who for tw’o hundred years were sup- 
posed to have selected individuals for 
the direction because they personally 
knew that they were fit for the situa- 
tion, to take a course so degrading to 
the electors and the elected. They 
fiught not at this moment, w’hen more 
discernment than ever was necessary 
in the choice of Directors, to be called 
on thus to sanction the absence of or- 
dinary inquiry . The 25th clause enacts 
“ that so much of the Act of 13 (»oo. 
Til. intituled “An Act for establish- 
ing certain regulations for the better 
management ol the aflfuirs of the Kast- 
India Conqiany as w’cll in India as in 
Europe,” as enacts that no person 
employed in any civil or military 
station in the East-Indies, or claiming 
or exercising any power, authority, or 
jurisdiction therein, shall bo capable 
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of being appointed or chosen into the 
office of 01 rector, until such person 
shall have returned to and been resi- 
dent in England for the space of two 
years, shall be, and is hereby repeal- 
ed for which 4vas to be substituted 
the following proviso, namely, ** that 
if the said Court of Directqjs, with 
the Lonsrent of the said Hoard, shall 
declare such person to bo on ac- 
t*ountaiit with the said C^mipany, and 
that his Hcctuints are unsettled, or that 
a charge against such a person is under 
the consideration of the said court, 
Ruch person shall not he capable of 
being chosen into the office 4>f dii ro- 
tor for the term of two je.ns after his 
return to England, such ac<‘oiinta 

hIiuII he settled, or such charge he 
decided on, Inf ore the expiration of the 
said term.” How did this pioviso 
operate*'' Did it pro\ent an individual 
from becoming a director inift/ he 
had settled his accounts u ith the Com- 
pany, or cleared himself from charges 
of malversation? No such thing: a 
person in account with the Company 
was declared by this proviso to he in- 
eligible for the* office of director for 
two years after his return to England, 
unless “ his accounts shall bo settled, 
or the charge brought against him 
shall be decided on before the expira- 
tion of the said term.” Now unless 
he road that passage erroneously, it 
appeared to him that if an individual 
so situated did not settle his accounts, 
or had not cleared himself from 
charges, he u’oiild nevertheless, on 
the expiration of two years after bis 
return to England, bo eligible to a seat 
in the direction, whether the charge 
M'lis decided or not. 'J’he directors, it 
appeared, had so understood it, and 
Hoiight of (ioverninont to relieve them 
from ambiguity, if not disgrace. The 
power given to the Board of ConU'ol, 
by clauses 28 and 29, was extremely 
oxtensivo. The Board of Control, it 
appeared, were authorized to originate 
despatches, and how’cver the Court of 
Directors might disapprove of them, 
the Board had the power to command 
the executive body to transmit them to 
India. Now if it were essential, as 
had been laid down, that they should 
be wholly independent of the Crown, 
why should BO absolute vpd irresponsi- 
hie an authority be vested In tjie Boai d 
of Control over those who are ap- 

S ointed to govern ? That body might 
raw up certain instructions, which 
the Court of Directors might demur 
to and disapprove of ; those instruct 


lions might refer to the payment of 
demands which the Directors knew 
to be unjust, and that the Bpard had 
yielded them to the pressing solicita- 
tions of individual interest; and yet 
their resistance would be useless, 
they must send those instructions 
abroad, and command obedience to 
them ! Clause .'iO, indeed, provided that 
■“ if the Court of Directors thought 
the orders of the Board contrary to 
law, it should he in the power of the 
Board and the Court to send a special 
case to the court of King's Bench for 
the opinion of that court.” 

Thus if a ouestiun of law arose, the 
Directors had a right of appeal to the 
Court of King's Bench — hut with re- 
ference to a (question of fact, they had 
1)0 appeal from the decision of the 
Board of Control, nor were permitted 
to report to Parliament the subject of 
dispute ; the Board had, indeed, 
complete domination over the Coujt 
of Diiectors, and might compel them 
to do v\ luilsoever they pleased. 'J lie 
Court ol J)ircetors were called on to 
obtain .1 (>.>0,000 a year from India 
w'ercwitli to pay the dividends; and 
vet if the Board* of Control chose to 
interfere injudiciously with any part 
of the revenue of India, and in oppo- 
sition to the more ripened expe- 
rience of the Directors, they bad tho 
power to compel the Directors to send 
out such instruction, notw'ithstaii'ling 
any remonstrance that might bo made 
against it. 'J'herefore he thought 
that it W'ould he most w'isc that the 
Company should direct their counsel 
to argue before tlie House of Lords 
the impolicy of granting such unli- 
mited powers to the Board of Con- 
ti 'rl, vithoiil some check of juiblicity. 
Ut cf iirse the Directors w'ould never 

E ut themselves in opposition to the 
loard ot Control except ujum points 
of serious importance — they had, he 
was sure, too much wisdom to do so 
hut upon grave nocesity ; yet he must 
contend, that when ditTcrence existed 
hclvvecn the two bodies upon matters 
of serious and perhaps vital interest, 
tho-*e points of ditferencc ought to ho 
repoi ted to both houses of Parliament, 
ns prayed for in the petition. This w'as 
a point which he thought ought to he 
strongly urged before Parliament.— 
'J'hc 3i)lh clause enacted “ 'J'hat the 
whole civil and military government of 
all the said territories and revenues 
in India shall be and is herel y 
vested in a governor general and 
counsellors, to he styled **Thc Go- 
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'^AAor^eneral of India in Council.” those who had been brought up to 
l^^s indeed was a most important understand them best. 'J'his was « 
^lause. — On the 10th of June that maxim which applied to all countries 
court had come to aresolution, against and to all governments ; there, how- 
which only two hands u'erc held up, ever, it was entirely departed from, 
a^pro^ng of the minute and resolution The Governor-geneial was to super- 
of the Court of Directors of the 7th cede those who had for a century 
of June, agreeing to proceed with an past had, in their character of coun- 
arrungement on the basis which had sellors, virtually presided over th« 
then been laid down ; and in fourteen presidencies, and who had not been 
days afterwards down came what was appointed to those situations but from 
called a summary of the intended bill, known talents and experience, derived 
which unfolded for the first time this from at least ten years’ standing in 
prodigious alteration in the govern- the service, and often much more, 
ment of India ; which, let them cull The Governor- general has now to 
it what they pleased, was neither more be absolute over them, and to super- 
nor less than an entire rc\uIution. code their jurisdiction — in short, he 
The governments of IMadras and was to he all in all. It was said that 
Bombay w-ere to be biokeii down, and the establishments w'hich were thus to 
in future the Governor-general was be ne'.' modelled, or rather emuseu- 
to have the entire, the absolute con- luted, were expensive. It might l>e so ; 
trol over the affairs of India. It was but still theie was no defect in tin* 


remarkable that, amidst the contrarie- 
ties with Avhich this bill abounded, 
there weie to be found point-' for 
which credit ought to be given to a 
statesman, whilst there w'eie others 
so exceedingly crude and uiuligt sled, 
that one w'ould be led to supposi* that 
they Avere not the aa oik of tlie same 
individual, 'J'he same per'-on some- 
times appeared to be profoundly Aiise; 
and at others he seemed to haie for- 
gotten liiiuselt, and all the respect 
tJiat w'us due to the kuoAVii tciloids and 
greater experience of otliei-'. M ho 
could belieAe that aiiA iine lanUiug :ts 
a statesman could ha\e inlioduced u 
clause, declaring in a line and a half 
that slaA'crAjUii a gnen da>, --Ijoultl be 
abolished throughout India. AVho, 
eonsideiing its local application, had 
CA’cr bcfoic heard of so ra.oh and inoij. 


system that the nirectors themselves 
could not remedy, and he lor one 
should not object to certain altera- 
tions with respect to the powers of 
tlio^e goveinment^. But iheie Aveie 
Aery many degiees of dilleience he- 
Iw'ecn Aviso and s(ilut:ii> alteiations, 
and the supereessioii altogether of a 
system of government, the glorious 
result of which had been siic-h a-', ac- 
cordirigto the luliiiissioii ot all p.olies, 
liad eoiilened tlie h)glie^t lienetits 
upon the jiarent stale. Jbit how vv ero 
they to leconeile this great affeetion 
f<,r ecoitoitiA with the e.xpenses that 
would he created hy the new estahlish- 
meiils reecntlv announced to ilieni''' 
There vveie law commissioners to be 
appointed, an inimediate ex]>ense of 
thiity thousand pounds per annum. 
'J'hcn there were the visitatifins of 


strous a pi opositioii ? If that clause 
had stood, those who kiiCAv India host 
Lad declared it would not survive us 
a British dependency for twenty-four 
hours after tiie proniijlgatioi) of such a 
decree. 'J'he .Itith clause, with sovcial 
Avhich follow cd it, rendered the Gover. 
nor-general perfectly absolute. lie 
Avould have entiri;conl'rol over the other 
presidencies, wlioscgo\eriini('nt.s were 
to bo dislocated and whose councils 
Avero to bo aliolislied, so that he, who 
might be perhaps two thousand miles 
from the other presidencies, was never- 
theless to administer the gov'ernment 
for them ; and however immense his 
distance from f hem, w hi to hi- presumed 
to know cveiy thing that was jnissing 
at them ! The true principle of go- 
vernment was to entrust the avlmitiis- 
Iration of civil end political duties to 


the Bishops ; here no particular siiiu 
was stilted, the expense might be un- 
limited. He olijected to appointing 
law eommissioners Avitbout specilying 
the term loAvhich their labours should 
be coiifiiieil. Suppose, then, they set 
outAvithfiAC jears. If the\ did not 
limit the time, the appointment Avould 
hecomi' a Carnatic or a I'anjorc job, 
and Avould he to such cominissiorers 
an estate for life. These commission- 
ers were to be indiA'iduaU recom- 
mended hy tlie Court of Directors 
and the Board of Control, or, if neces- 
sary (and this was a point which ought 
to DC attended to), the duties might be 
disuharged by such other persons as 
the (lOA'ernor-genoral in Council 
should think fit to appoint. Now he 
must say, that if ever tlicre was the 
outline and germ of a job, this would 
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become one, unless due precaution 
was taken. He did not disapprove of 
the appointment of a commission ; if 
properly managed, it might be pro- 
ductive of a great deal of good. If 
experienced covenanted servants, of 
not less than ten years* standing, the 
term of standing required for the nicrn- 
bers of council, and whose minds had 
been previously tutored to subjects 
connected with India, such gentlemen 
might make very useful enquiries. 
But to send out this noble Lora s bro- 
ther, or that Director’s nephew, 
without any recommendation except 
their family connexions or parlia- 
mentary induonco, M'ould inevitably 
lead to injurious resuHs. Danger, too, 
might he a|)prehended if men wore 
selected from Westminister Hall 
— men uneducated as to India, how'- 
ever accomplished for the bar. For 
how could men ignonint of the lan- 
guage, ignorant of the system of 
caste, ignorant of the manners, igno- 
rant of the hahits of the Indian 
people — iirnorant, in short, of <‘\ery 
thing which iliey ought to be iiiforiii- 
od of— how could such pcrsims devise 
u code of laws for the government of 
that great, and to them foreign em- 
pire? The measure, unless its olijoct 
ttiid its instninieuls were more de- 
fined, was so jirognant with suspicion 
as not to be tolerated for ii moment. 
Jle reeommcnde<l, therefore, that their 
counsel should ho instructed to press 
this point particularly on the atten- 
tion of the House of L<irds, in the 
hope that proper care should he taken 
to insure the appointment of well qua- 
litied individuals to perform the func- 
tions of these law ooiiiiuissioiiers. 
The clause was that which set 
aside the council that heretofore as- 
sisted ill tlie government of the pre- 
sidencies of Madras and Bombay. It 
enacted, “ That the executi\e govern- 
ment of each of tlie several presiden- 
cies of FortlViPiam in Bengal, Fort 
St. George, Hoiuhay, and Agra, shall 
be administered by a governor, and 
that the Governor-general of India 
for the time being shall be the gover- 
nor of the presidency of Fort- William 
in Bengal.'* 'I’hero w'ere, it seemed, 
to be a council of five at Calcutta in. 
stead of three, and the council at 
Bombay and Madras was to he abo- 
lished, by which it was said a certain 
saving would be made. Ho did not 
approve of the removal of the coun- 
cil from Madras and Bombay; for 
one hundred and fifty years they had 
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proceeded on the existing plan, which 
was found to answer extremely well. 
These councils, which were composed 
of their own servants, acted as checks 
on the governors of the presidencies, 
who were exposed to very considerable 
temptations. Until about when 
Marquis Cornwallis went out, the go- 
vernors of the three presidencies were 
selected from the Company’s ser- 
vants. He did not object to the ex- 
ception as it related to Bengal, but 
for some years past gentlemen had 
been occasionally sciil to the other 
presidencies entirely ignorant of In- 
dian affairs ; indeed, so radically ig. 
iiorant of the laws, customs, rnd lan- 
guage of India, that the only security 
which the Company had against the 
chance of such men bringing mis- 
fortune on tlie country was to he found 
ill the assistancic which they roceiA'ed 
from the experience and knoAvlcdgc 
of those w'ho assisted in cuum-il. 
They hud known instances wlicre tho 
memhcis of rouiicil, by tlieir per- 
severance, had prevented improper 
measures from being carried into ef- 
fect. Under the existing system, 
where a difterence of opinion pre- 
vailed, the menihers of council wero 
obliged to state their scntiiiients in 
writing; tho giweinor also was coui- 

I idled, whatever !ii'« sentiments might 
>c, to give his opinion also in writing : 
their different opinions AV'ere on iho 
first ojiportunitv sent oa or hove for the 
inspection of Ihc Court of Diiectors, 
AA ho AVI re thus enabled to come to a 
just decision on any given- point. 
There A\as here a series of checks, 
by which a goA'criior Avas proAoiiled 
from proceeding in a AATong course. 
It AAas said, and he thought truly, 
that llie AAisest government Avas a go- 
vernment of checks : but a noAv fashion 
of gOAornment Avas adopted in this 
bill ; and all those useful and Avliole- 
Bovne checks, that heretofore were 
found to operate so beiiefieially, wore, 
it appeared, to be Avithdrawn, and 
ev'ery thing avus to he left to the 
working of the Governor-gen oral's 
mind. If Providence AA'ould always 
bless India Avitli a Cornwallis, a 
Wellesley, or a Hastings, this new 
system AA'ould not he so objectionable; 
but they all kneAV very m'oU that such 
was not the ease, men of their talents 
and character hut rarely appeared ; 
Governors-gcncral Avere not, he fear- 
ed, always selected on account of 
their fitness for the ofiicc — ^politic^ 
influence and family connexion did a 
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great deal. He believed that the poe- 
Bcssioii of a few of those rotten bo- 
youghs, over which his hon. friend 
’’(Sir C. Forbes) had dropt now ^ and 
then a tear, had had considerable in- 
fluence in sending out some Oover- 
nors-general, and they had seen and 
lainrnted sonic unfortunate appoint- 
ments. The soundest system of le- 
gislation M'as not to speculate upon 
what men happily might be, but to 
murk M'hat the general nature cif man 
was, and by proper checks to prc\eiit 
those n ho wci e in power from abusing 
the authority delegated to them, ra- 
ther than to legislate for the ehaneo 
of what good men migtit effect !— this 
was the true essence ot legislation. 
But by the present measiiie the} re- 
moved all checks ; and if the (Jmer- 
nor-general were eager and gieedy 
after jiatronage and accumulation, 
they would raise Jiiin by this bill 
above the control of even bis own 
council ! They made liirii dominant 
over the governors of Madras and 
Bombay, and now' over that of Bengal 
also. It w'Hs impossible to imagine a 
8}'stein more purely and decidedly ab- 
solute than that wtiich was now "pro- 
osed. He viewed this part of the 
ill with unfeigned apprehension. But 
let it at least stand recorded for the 
information of their posterity, that the 
proprietors had in (heir day done their 
duty, and that, whatever evils might 
grow out of this measure, they had 
used their best exertions to prevent 
them. One of the best speeches he 
had read for some time past on Indian 
affair*, and which shewed what might 
bo accomplished when industry could 
be invoked in aid of talent, was that 
delivered hv Ijord Kllenhorough. As 
lie had before observed, the court, on 
the lOlh (»f June, agreed to the basis 
of an urrangernent, which Mr. (iiaiit 
acknowledged the receipt ot. In four- 
teen days afterward* they received a 
summary, os it wius called, unfolding 
those great and extensive alterations 
now presented to them. Long and 
animated discussions ensued; but after 
the directors bud exerted themselves 
to the utmost in the controversy, after 
they had shevvm the unfairness of the 
terms that were now sought to be 
imposed on the Company, they found 
their situation very little amended. 
On the 24th of June they for the first 
time learned the extent of the plan 
proposed by Government, and they 
had done all in their power, unfor- 
tunately without effect, to resist it. 


Why, it would be asked, did not the 
court petition before the second read- 
ing of the bill ? He would state the 
reason : — This summary came down 
on the 24th of June, and no time was 
lost ill considering it ; then follow'ed 
the hill, and the directors went through 
that bill with honest and persevering 
industr}' ; they examined it clause 
by clause ; they made observations on 
every objectionable point contained in 
it ; they handed those observations 
over to the Board of (kmti'ol, but up 
to that hour no answer had been 
lelurnod to those observations. 'J hoy 
bound themselves down loo subser- 
viently by the first resolution to 
W'hich' tliev bud agreed on the 2.'ilh of 
April; and tliev now' plainly saw what 
they had lost, nv not adopting a reso- 
lution of a firmer cliiiracter. llow'- 
ever, as they were now situated, it 
upjieari'd that the President of the 
Isoaid oi (Control felt him*elfat liherty 
to answer the Dircetois or not as he 
tlioug ht fit, 'I'hose observation*, w hich 
bad been most ablv firawn up by the 
Diicctois on the different clauses of 
(he hill, remained iinnotii'ed ; and 
notwithstanding the call from the gen- 
tlemen behind the bar, no reason had 
yet been adduced to show w by the 
Governor-general should be clothed 
with despotic power, while the autho- 
rity of the governois of the other 
presidencies was to lx* reduced, 
oegraded ^ Tt was a peifcct anomaly 
in an English gitveri)iiient,and thoiiglit 
likely to be attended witli thr* most 
dangerous eon^cijuences. 11 j now 
eaine to clirise H.*' — the Slavei v clause. 
He was sure that the iniiiisu-r himself 
would be up|»n11e(1,wbi‘n in coiifeience 
tlie Biiectnis .should ]ioint out to liim 
the ini^cliief that must flovv from that 
rluuse, even as it tlieu stood aiiu'nded. 
It v\as perfeetly astonishing to hear 
British authority say, on Mich a day 
slav'crv shall cease' throughout In- 
dia. vl’hut ! were all the fair inhabi- 
tants of the seraglios, all the harems, 
and the attached attendants of the 
sepoy soldieis, nil to be declared free 
on the same day, and at tbe same 
hour? Were domestic inmates to be 
throw'n abroad on the world? Was 
that light servitude w'hich could not 
justly be termed slavery, vvliere the 
menial and the master w'erc through- 
out successive generations attached to 
each other by ever}' tic except that of 
blood and consunguinity — was that 
to be interfered with, and rudely and 
indiscriminately broken up ? Besides, 
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it should be recollected that these 
were slaves by caste. For the last 
iift^' years they had been talking^ and 
writing about the danger and the iin> 
policy of meddling with castes at all, 
and now they were all at once called 
upon to agree to a measure which 
essentially interfered with them ! A 
ceitairi class of individuals in India 
were slaves by ca^te, and w’crc con- 
tented with their lot — why, then, 
should their situation he meddled with ? 
The clause set forth “ that the said 
Go\ enior-general in Council shall, 
and he is hereby required, forthwith 
to frame laws and regulations for the 
extinction of sla\eiy, having due re- 
gard to the laws of nuuriage and the 
rights and authorities of fathois and 
heads of families.'* Now as the clause 
stood, the (lovernor-gcneral was di- 
rected, fiist to fiainc the code, and 
next to earr) that code into execution. 
Jle, however, humbly icconiinended 
that no such code should he carried 
into execution until it was transmitted 
to the Court of Directors, and laid 
before the Hoard of Control an<l l*ar- 
liamcnt. It should ^o through that 
ordeal before attempting so important 
a change— before the trampling on 
and setting at nougJit those laws and 
prejudices which had existed amongst 
the natives of India time out of mind, 
and were then cherished as consistent 
with, if not a part of their religious 
and moral code. Before they risked 
such an ultcration, the code under 
which it was to he effected should he 
thoroughly weighed and digested by 
the home authorities. 

Mr. Poyndrr — Head the whole of 
the clause, and you will find that it 
M'ill meet your objection. 

Mr. U. jackioii said, he w'ould read 
it with great pleasure. Ue then read 
as follows: — “ And that the said Go- 
vernor-general in Council shall, on 
or before the 1st day of January 
1835, and on every 1st day of Janu- 
ary from that time forward, report to 
the Court of Directors the progress 
which he shall have made in framing 
such laws and regulations, and that 
the Court of Directors shall, within 
fourteen days after the receipt of such 
report, if f^arli ament shall then be 
sitting, or othei-wisc within fourteen 
days after the next meeting of Par- 
liament, lay such reports before both 
Houses of Parliament.” — Now did his 
learned friend mean to contend^ that 
the Governor-gcncral could not carry 
his code for the abolition of slavery 


into execution before it had received 
the sanction of 4be Board of Control 
and the Court of Directors ? 

Mr. Poynder — “ I do apprehend 
that to be the fact.” 

Dr. Gilchrist — An absolute go- 
vernor may do what he pleases.” 

Air. /?. Jackson continued — Ilis 
learned friend, it appeared, differed 
from him. All he would say then was, 
let the matter be clearly understood, 
and if it were not strictly understood 
as the clause w'as at present con- 
structed, then let care be taken that it 
should be rendered perfectly plain. 
'I’be 86th clause, which related to the 
extension of the ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment in India, set forth — “ And 
whereas the present diocese of the 
hishoprick of Calcutta is of too great 
an extent for the incumbent thereof to 
perhirm efficiently all the duties of the 
office without endangering his health 
and life, and it is therefore expedient 
to diminish the labours of the bishop 
of the said diocese, and for that pur- 
pose to make prov ision for assigning 
new limits to the dioce.se of the said 
bishop, and for founding and con- 
stituting two separate and distinct 
bishopricks, but nevertheless the 
bishops thereof to be subordinate and 
subject to the Bishop of Calcutta for 
the time being, and his successors, as 
their metropolitan.” — Now, in speak- 
ing of this clause, let no one suppose 
that he was indifferent to the interests 
of religion. But it was evident that 
ill making this provision, one of two 
objects must be paramount: it must 
be intended, either for the safety of 
the established church, or for the 
purpose of conversion, which he knew 
tol<r> adaidingobject with his learned 
fricmi Now if these additional 
bishops wore intended for the safety 
of the established church, they were 
wholly unnecessary. The paucity of 
niimberSfWith reference to the members 
of the established church in India, 
rendered their appointment almost 
ludicrous ! 3'en or fifteen thousand 
individuals at most, members of the 
established church, could not require 
the superintending care of three eccle- 
siastical dignitaries, each of whose 
charges, compared with those of the 
English bishops, would be as 5,000 
to 376 , 000 !! If, on the other hand, 
conversion was the object, this was 
above all others the worst means of 
attaining that end. Fnim the first 
moment that it was proposed to send 
missionaries to India, that measure 
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fiot by him, who was 
fi-iehMy ro li, but by some of his hon. 
friga^'who viewed the plan as replete 
wlm<4m^er. It was supposed that 
the- Kathies would believe that the 
{rdVenunent wished to make them 
chngt! their religion, and it was 
tboQght that such a feeling would 
endanger the safety of India. Mis- 
sionaries did however go out, and 
they conducted themselves so vir- 
tuously, so correctly, so prudently — 
[Sir ( 1 . Forbes — “Some of theiTi.”] — 
that they banished all suspicion from 
the minds of the natives. What had 
they done? They had first, at a great 
€>xpense of labour, learned the native 
languages, and they had translated the 
scriptures into the vernacular lan- 
guages of those amongst whom they 
were to prosecute their spiritual 
undertakings. I’hen came tlio (|uostuin, 
how had thoscmissioniirics .succeeded? 
lie admitted that the\ had .succeeded 
in a small degree, but they had only 
done so in proportion as it was knoun 
and believed that tlieir oxeition>. were 
free and spontaneous, and not {guided 
hythe directions of government. He 
was certain, however, that the «ame 
effect would not he produced by 
dignitaries of the established church. 
The magnificent habiliments, the baro- 
nial titles, the palacious residence's, 
the pomp and splendour by whit h the 
bishops would be distinguished, would 
lead the natives to think that the 
government had laken up the subject 
of conversion, and greater obstacles 
than ever would he throw n in the way 
of making pi oselytes. Happy if more 
serious feel mgs were not awakened! 
Evt'iy thing that h.jd been done was 
done l>y the missionaries, and by those 
who were culled, not >ery politely, the 
working clergy. These had mixed 
with the poo)>l(*, and paid attention to 
their halnts and manners, while endea- 
vouring to enlighten tlieir minds. 
They had succeeded to a limited de- 
gree ; hut the very instant that the 
natives slinuld be induced to suppose 
that those high ecclesiastical function- 
aries were sunt out fur their conver- 
sion, they would view the proceeding 
as mixed up with state objects, and 
their distrust would effectually bafiHo 
every attempt to convert them. But, 
asked his learned friend, w'hy in a 
case of this kind object to this expense, 
whether it he great or small ? it will 
only amount to some thousands a- 
year. That was very true; hut on 
whom was the expense to fallP Was 
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it to he defrayed bv the native popu- 
lation of India, or by the treasury of 
this countr}', from whence it ought to 
come? No such thing. It was to be 
imposed on a people who abhorred 
the doctrines of the Christian religion, 
and whom ministers had described as 
the most over-taxed pcojilo in the 
W'orld. But it w'us said, that bishops 
were wanted for consecration, con- 
firmation, and ordination. Now os to 
consecration, there was no necessity, 
under the existing establishment, to 
delay public worship on that account ; 
the bishop might send his license 
from Calcutta to any part of our Indian 
doiiiiriions, to where it W'as deemed 
refjuisitc, Ibr the celebration of reli- 
gious worship; and tw’o or three years 
afterwnids, nr whenever he found it 
eonveniont, he might proceed to con- 
secration, as was the constant practice 
in thi*» country. With respect to con- 
firmation, the memher.s of the esta- 
blished church who went out to India 
were educated in this country, and of 
an age to have been confirmed before 
they W'ent out. J^astly, with respect 
to ordination, he hoped the Directors 
w'oiild gi\c that subject their serious 
consideration ; in his opinion, the 
le.s8 of that power that w'as exercised 
in Incliii the better, Mr. Grant had 
told them of the deputations from 
different religious societies by w'hich 
the (Jo\cniment had been closely be- 
sieged for some jeurs : the object ^ 
tbiHC deputations w'sis gri'atly to in- 
crease the ecclesiastical oxtnblisbineiit 
in India. These leprcsentations no 
doubt had a considcrahlo eflect on the 
minds of ininistcrs ; and now', added 
to that eagerness for new appoint- 
ments, new ‘.tipends, and new pa- 
tronage which distinguished most 
governments, additional bishops were 
to be sent out at a very considerable 
expense. He thought that ordination 
should he allowed to remain where it 
now existed — namely, with thcBishop 
of Calcutta. Might* they not imagine 
bisliops goinj? to India with such 
enthiisinstic feelings, with so much 
holy zeal, with aiich an ardent desire 
for conversion, ordaining of a great 
number of the natives with the view 
of sending them forth to preach the 
Christian religion P Coula any bene- 
ficial result flow from the exercise 
of this power in such a way ? Unedu- 
cated persons, or who had studied 
every tiling hut theology, even though 
they should have “ a call,’* would oe 
best left to the sober-minded Bishop of 
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Calcutta, to whom a fortnight's travel 
would ^ing them. He thcreforo 
thought that these three wants did not 
bear out the assertion, that two uddi* 
tional bishops were needed in India. 
But then it was said, visitations were 
necessary. He w'ould ask his learned 
friend, who doubtless understood the 
canons better than he did, a by the 
archdeaconH could not make these 
visitations? For what purpose did 
the bishop make these \ isitutions, but 
to see that tlnise who were ordained 
tor tlie church did their duty to the 
church, and to inquire W'hetheril was 
necessary that a larger nuiuher of 
clerguiieii should he iiuitid to any 
given station Y Now couhl not this 
duty be performed by (he uichdcsiconsy 
The present stipend would, he believe, 
satisfy them; hut at all e\ents a very 
little addition to it would suffice. It 
was not, houever, the thousands per 
aiiiiuin that W'ould constitute all the 
additional ehurge that uould he 
ineuiTed hy the creation of two new 
bishops; they must take into aeeouni 
passage- nioiu'N and pensions aeeiud- 
ing to their rank, uiul a vai iet\ of iiiei- 
dentol chuiges; for it was oIimous 
that the bishops could not perfonn their 
functions u ithoiit keeping u]> a certain 
degree of eoiiseipieiiee : all these 
charges would he saved hy directing 
that the arehdeaeoiis should make the 
necessary visitations. Amongst the 
impositions contained in this hill was 
Inat for creating u fourth presidency, 
lube called the presidency of Agiu. 
Lord W. Beiitiiick had iairly told 
them, that if they established a fourth 
presidency they iiiiist make up their 
minds to the full expense of such an 
institution. \l'hat did the Cuiiipany 
say to that? They said that one of 
their owm able servants, one of their 
own residents, wmuld do the duties 
connected with this new government, 
as lieuteiiant-govemor, better than a 
governor sent out from this country. 
Why might not one of their own ser- 
vants look after the affairs of Agra, in 
the same way as was done w'ith respect 
to Hydrabad and other great stations ? 
Let them appoint one of their own 
servants, they might call him Lieute- 
nant-governor, if they pleased, to take 
care of Agra, and by that means the 
duty would be more efficiently per- 
formed, and half the contemplated ex- 
pense would be saved. It was known 
to be a favourite project of Bonaparte, 
with the assistance of Persia andRus- 
AsmtJour, N. S. VoL. 1 1 . No.45. 
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sia, to assail the north-west of India ' 
he believed, however, that those who 
made such an attempt, would never 
reach our frontiers : but at alPevents, 
if they had a wise and vigilant Lieu- 
teiiHiit-governor, he would look care, 
fully at W'bal w'as passing around him, 
and, by giving timely notice of an. 
proaching danger, he wmuld enable the 
Government to avert it. So far be 
(Mr. Jackson) nppru\ed of an active 
officer and an efficient station ; for 
though ho feared not the cneinv*s 
making war upon our soil, he did their 
making w'ar upon our treasury, which 
their threats mi^'ht at any time do if 
we were not upon the alert. He eanie 
fino]l\ (Mr. Jackson said), to the suh- 
|cet of lluile\bury Colh'gc. It w'as 
singular enough that about fifteen 
years ago ho made a motion in that 
very place tor the abolition of that es- 
tahiishment, on the ground that it was 
u complete and perfect fuiluie; that 
tlie objects 01 the iiiKtitution had been 
pen cited — not hy those who governed 
It— but pel verted it bud been; per- 
haps fi oni some inherent detect in the 
system, the greatest de moral ix at ion 
hud prevailed, and heCMi repcntedly re- 
corded against the institution. He re- 
colleet<‘d that that debate lasted three 
days; and ho was certain that he 
should then iiave carried the motion, 
had not the luaiueuvic of talking down 
the court been put m practice. 'Pbe 
consequence was, that vvbut arc called 
the independent proprietors got so 
heartily tired of the debate as to with- 
draw’, v\hile the good men and true of 
the other side (meaning those who at- 
tend to oblige the chairs) stood firm to 
their posts, and succeeded, at eight 
o'c’ltK’k 111 the evening, in cun-yiiig the 
pit vKyi.s question. He then exelaiinod 
that llaileybury College might have 
withstood the denunciations of the 
public, it might have withstood its 
character for demoralization, its suc- 
cessive and repeated insurrections and 
rebellions ; nuy, it might have survived 
the panegyrics of certain of its pro- 
fessors, but it never would long survive 
the disgrace of the previous question ! 
Its fate w'us sealed by the success of 
that confession of unworthiness, and 
it had never flourished since. (Hear, 
hear!) A suspicion thenceforth began 
to be engendered respecting the insti- 
tution ; and at last the thing was let 
down easily, by the permission subse- 
quently given tti narents desirous of 
sending their children out to India to 

(G) 
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educate them where they pleosed, pro- 
vided they educated them in rucIi a 
manner as would enable them to stand 
a high test before a Board of exami- 
nation. In consequence of this regu- 
lation many youths had been educated 
under the siiperintendaiice of their 
parents, and the result was, that while 
their morals had been more secure, 
their education had been more that of 
English gentlemen than it could have 
been at Haileyhiiry College ; for, as 
as had been observed by Lord Gren- 
ville in 1813, “ by the system of edu- 
cation pursued at Hailcybury you are 
ereating a caste, and you send the 
young men out Indians* not English- 
men.” Many of those gentlemen who 
most conscientiously opposed him on 
that occasion, had since seen reason to 
alter their mind on the subject, and 
now raised their voices against this 
system of exclusive education. The 
languages of the East u'ere now more 
attainable in many other quarters. 
They were all well aware that a learn- 
ed gentleman, whom he w’hs glad to 
number among the proprietors of this 
court, had opened a school, and had 
most satisfactorily succeeded in giving, 
as was required, in this country an 
oriental education to tho^e w'ho were 
placed under his care. ( hmr!) lie 
(Mr. Jackson) doubted the prfipriety 
of giving the young men to bo sent 
out to India an almost exclusively 
oriental education : he agreed with 
Lord Grenville in thinking it would 
be much better to bring them up in 
the knowledge of the British constitu- 
tion ; to send them to the public 
schools and universities, where they 
might mix with young men who were 
preparing for public life in this couii- 
try ; but at all events, it was indispen- 
sable to bring them up as Englishmen. 
Let the couri, if it pleased, compel 
them to pursue their oriental studies 
up to a certain point, make it impera- 
tive that they should stand a certain 
test before they obtained a writersbip, 
but still allow the parent to watch over 
the morals of bis child. ( Hear, hear!) 
Drive him not to the cruel alternative 
of non-ampuintment or moral immola- 
tion. English feelings and English 
education was now the more necessary, 
since, by the proposed alterations in 
the future government of India, they 
might be called upon to promote the 
English law throughout India, and 
support a universality of code. What 
was it that the Directors asked for ? 
Not for a lower standard of cduca 


tion — not, if Government thought it 
preferable, that there should not he a 
quadniplication of candidates for each 
writersbip, but they did protest a- 
gainst the permanency of an exclusive 
system, which must cost the natives 
o*f India ten thousand pounds per 
annum to maintain, with every disin- 
terested man’s voice against the justice 
of so iinnecoBBary and compulsive n 
measure. {HeaVy hear f) He had been 
given to understand that each student 
cost the ('ompany as much as jC 5()0, 
besides a considerable and often a very 
inconvenient contribution on the part 
of the parent, w'hile other parents, and 
W'ho could afl'nrd the expense, had 
been known to lefiise wiiterships, 
W'liicli must have made the fortunes of 
their children, rather than be com- 
pelled, as was again about to be the 
case, to send them to the colJi*ge at 
Haileyhury, (//car, hrar !) Under 
these circumstances, he thought the 
Directors w'cre right in making a 
stand against the hill as it stood at 
present. 'rhose objections he had 
no doubt, from what ho hud ohs-erved 
of the conduct of the House of Lords, 
would rccei\e a dispassionate hearing 
in that assembly. {Hearyhear!) 3'here 
W'ould he no cry'iiig of “ Ohy oh f* no 
coughing, nor scraping of feet, which 
the riew'spapcrs at least describe as the 
characteristic demonstrations of the 
august assemblage tif the Commons. 
{Henry hear!) Neither would elo- 
quent and experienced iiien, like Mr. 
Fergusson, he put dow n by the various 
keys of conversation int'ub/ed in by 
his senatorial auditory while speaking. 
{Henry hear!) In the House of 
Lords there w'ere many persons w ho 
might fairly lay claim to the title of 
enlightened statesmen, lie believed 
the Premier himself had given atten- 
tion to East-Indian ufluirs ; and it was 
well known that Lord Ellnnborough 
had not noglc<*ted to obtain full 
knowledge on the subject. And here 
he begged to observe, that this ques- 
tion must not be regarded a.s a party 
question : it was one w'hich aflected 
one hundred millions of people ; and 
all persons, no matter what their 
olitical opinions might be, were 
ound by every sacred and moral 
consideration to stand forward and 
protect the natives of the vast empire 
of India. {Hear, hear !) The Duke of 
Wellington was, as it were, one of their 
own adoption. There was not a battle 
he had fought for them in which they 
had not followed his footsteps, nor a 
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eampaigfn throuf^h which they had 
not traced them. But great as was 
his military renown, his skill as a di* 
plomatist when employed under the 
Marquis his brother was scarcely io- 
ferior. His knowledge of the different 
states in India, their connexion with 
each other, and their connexion with 
Che Company, were to him familiar, and 
seemed almost intuitive ; he had been 
employed in some most difficult nego. 


tiations and had acquitted himself with 
admirable ability, (/fear, Amr/) He 
therefore did nut despair of the Com* 
puny’s obtaining a fair heariiig in the 
House of Lords ; and in the full confi. 
donee that their statements would re- 
ceive fair attention in that assembly, 
he should conclude by giving his must 
heal ty support to the petition {Henry 
hear i) 

{Tu he concluded nci't month.) 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


IMPERIAL rARLlAM'ENT. 

House of Lorih, August 5. 

The Eust-Indm Camponif. — Lord El- 
leubn 'augk presviileti a petition from Mr. 
Courtney Smith, on the subject of his 
claims ns a holder of the reinittahlc loan. 
The iiolile lord charaeterized the petition 
ns ahly drawn up, and regretted that it had 
not been placed iti liis hands earlier, as it 
was well wortliy of their lordship’s atten- 
tion. The petition was as follows: — 

To the RiRht Hon. the Lords Spiritual and Tem- 
IHiral In Parliament assembled. 

The humble petition of Courtney Smith, late 
of the civil service in BeD(i;aJ, now resi- 
dent in (.ondon. 

Sheweth That your petitioner, from the year 
1792 to the year 11127# a period of thirty live years, 
was mident in RcnRal. as a civil servant of the 
Honourable East- India Company. 

That, during that time, he discharged diligently 
and upiightlythe duties of the several ufllces to 
which he wsa apiKiintcsl In the Judicial and reve- 
nue lines of the service. 

That, with a view of returning independent to 
his native country, he was nriidentand economical 
in his ex|ienses, and th.it whstever he saved from 
his ofneial salaries he lent uimn Interest to the Uo- 
verninrnt of which he was a servant. 

That, in so doing, he considered himself as be- 
coming a national creditor, the money hnrrowetl 
from him and others by the Government being 
expended in ftirlhering national objects, and the 
East- India Company being regarded but ns a tem- 
porary reiircsentntive and trustee of the supreme 
power In the mother country. 

That he is at present a holder of paper of the 
Bengal Goveinincnt, in what is called the Itemlt- 
table Loan, by the conditions of which the half- 
yearly dividends of interest, and ulliiiialely the 
principal itself, is mode jiayahle in England. 

That, since his return to England, Uic payment 
of interest has been punctually made, according 
to the conditions of the loan. 

That there is at present pending before your 
Itight Hon. House, a Hill for the renewal of the 
East-India Company’s Charter. 

That, by the provisions of that Bill, the Com- 
pany’s exclusive trade to China Is to cease, and 
their trade to India to lie placed In nlwyance; hy 
which two measures, the supply of funds to de- 
ft-ny territorial cliarges in England, will lx; limited 
to the surplus revenue of Indis, which, in the 
opinion of the most intelligent persons, is likely 
to be far short of wliat would sullice to MtlslV these 
demands. 

That, calculated from the year 1814 to the year 
1(130, what are termed the home charges have ex- 
weded the surplus revenue of India by more than 
i.l3,0iN),0Uii, and that in flve of those seventeen 
years there was an actual deficit of Indian revo- 
ntip amounting In all to nearly £6,unii,n00. 

That there is no likelihood of incroased resources 
tending to an augmentalioii of revenue in India, 
and that to seek to attain that object by fbrtlicr 
1^1 Uxation, or by any coiiskiemble reduction 
of presrot expenditure, would be to create a de- 
gree or discontent and a state of weakness. Internal 


aiul external, such as would endannr the very 
enistence of the British empire in India. 

That some of the provisions of this Wll, an fkr 
from increasing, do, hy largely adding to the ex- 
penses of the Indian government, consIdereUy 
lessen the probability or lurplus revenue In future, 
and that the tery Muiisier who brought in thie 
bill appears tn have given no unwtlli^ ear to a 
proposition fur abolishing the mooopoUei of 
opium and salt, by which aloss wnuld be Inclined 
to the revenue of two or three millions sterling per 
annum. 

That your petitioner feels the security offered 
him by this bill, which provides no fund fbr pay- 
ment in the event of a deficit of Indian revenue, 
to be precariouH end Inadequate ; and that to tell 
him and other cr ditors, as the Indian Minhler has 
done in his communications to the India House, 
that in fact they had no security at all, and that to 
recognise them as creditors upon the territory of 
India must be taken as a concesaion and a boon, 
wlille It is a style of consolation not much calcu- 
lated to sooth the feellnn of the creditors, is a 
declaration which, had it been made at the time of 
borrowing, would Infallibly have cIoomI the hand 
of the lender, and thereby have caused a serious 
obstruction to the attainment of the important 
piiblit purposes for which the monlee due were 
borrowed. 

That, should this bill become a law, and India 
be lost to England, your petitioner and other ire- 
dltors will be reduced to become suitors for their 
properly to the llussians, or the Moguls, or the 
Mahiattas, or whoever else may chance to succeed 
us in our empire In the east. 

'I'hat rhe bill, having admitted your petitioner 
and others as creditors on the territory, has not 
even as such treated them with that equal Justice 
to which I hey are unquestionably entitled, but hoa 
provided that when, from failure of surplus or re- 
mltlante (evenu under the new amingement but 
too likely occur), the Company's treasury here 
may not i>e in a state to satisfy all demands, a pre- 
ftTc u i- I’** payment shall be given tn the proprie- 
tors (>t In Im &>tock, and the holders of the Remit- 
table Loon Bh.ill wait for their dividends of intemt 
until the treasury shall, by further receipts fkom 
abundant and 


India, 


have been placed In a more i 


pTOnperous comlitfon. 

That your petitioner is not aware of any princi- 
ple of common justice or common honesty, by 
which the stock-aolders. who, by the new arrange- 
ment, are to be mode fellow-creditors with your 
petitioner and others on the Indian territory, are 
to have a preference of {tayment over the other 
creditors, seeing that the credltois, in whose place 
the stockholders will stand, have not at pi^nt 
uiy such preference, and that such prtfcrence 
would lie in direct \ iolation of the conditions of 
the Reinittahlc Loan. 

That, for any thing that appears to the contrary, 
a like preference will M enjoyed by the creditors in 
India over those mident In Europe that is, the 
surplus, more or less, to be remlcted to England, 
will be what may remiain after the discharge of all 
Interest of loans that may, by the original condl- 
tloDB of the loan, be mode payable In India only^ 
and all Interest of the Remituble Loan to such 
creditors as may he on the s|mt, and may choose 
to avail theinaelvLs of the option of receiving pay- 
ment In nipets, instead of taking Mila upon Eng- 
land for the smount. 

That the consent of the East-Indla rompany to 
any Injustice which may the result of this bill to a 
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thU^Pvrtyt nhMhw Buch cmuent may have teen 
foitea or vcduntary. can te no argument with 
your Right Hon. Houie for luilkrlng such unjust 
prov irion to become the law of the land. 

That, under the Intended aystem. with thediml* 
nlahed meanaof the Company which it will imme- 
diately occaalon. the billa of Intereat drawn by the 
Governor General in Council may be presented to 
an empty treasury, in which case, unlcai provteon 
te made that the British Government will hold 
itself bound to satisfy the rrcditor, it must go 
forth, not to the British public only, but to the 
people of India, that the Hon. Company, the de- 
leM^ mien of India, are insolvent, and that the 
British Government will not assist them In their 
distress, to the obvious degradation and deterloraF 
tion of the British name and ciedit in Mindoostan, 
where our empire still hangs suspended over the 
gulf of extinction by the slender threail of native 
opinion. 

That, besides being a holder of the Remittable 
Loan, your petitioner, with many others, la an 
annuitant of the Hon. Company, that m, has an 
achnowlditaed title to the sum of £1,0(H) per an- 
num for life, payable and hitherto punctualiy paid 
ftom the Company’s home treasury, of which an- 
nuity one- half was purchased ftom the Bengal Go- 
vernment with your netitioner's own money, and 
the other half given him by the Government as a 
consideration for his quitting the service. 

That this, too, which may be ruiisldered as 
your fietitioncr’s support in the decline of life, 
after retirement from Wig and laborious service, 
will be put to hasard and reduced in value by the 
proposed measure : a measure whuh, without be- 
nefit to India or England, nay, with nearly cer- 
tain iiqury to both, lays a strong hand u|M)n all 
the property of the Company, and thniws your 
iietltloner and others, who have a Just claim to 
nave the wealth of Great Britain for their secunty, 
upon the chance of getting a portion of what Is 
due to them from a revenue, of whl< li the sulH- 
ciency is doubtful, and of which the sundus. if 
any, may prove unavailable, for want of it safe 
and punctual remittance from India to this coun- 

besidea the individual grievance of whii h 
your petitioner complains, he Is fearful that 
many of the provisions of this bill, in particular 
its interference with the system of slavery In India, 
its iiermission <o all subjects of liis Majesty to pur- 
chase lauds, Its udmissuni of natives to all, nen 
the highest, employments. Us aii|K)iiitnient of a 
law coiiimiuloii with a view t<i the um.ilgamatinn 
of codes, and its subjecting Eiiglisiuneii to the 
country criiiiliial courts, may, if passed into a 
law, have the netnidoiis rfltct of lowering the 
Britsh cuiiiniunity in the eyes of the natives, of 
exildng jealousy as to our ulterior designs, ol 
awakening ambitious hopes iiieiiaiing destruction 
to our asendanry, and of ircating in the Hindoo 
and Mahomedaii inipulatlon a belli f tliiit they 
have at length a common toncvni in throwing on 
a yoke which accident alone inijuised, and winch 
theii hitherto divided views .iiid interests have 
principally enabled us loconlliiiit. 

Your iietilioner huiiiMy pr.iys, therefore, that, 
taking this statement Into loiistderallon, your 
Right Hon. House will so modify the inteiuleii 
measure, as to protect him from the Injustice 
with which he is threatened ; to uphold the Bri- 
tish character for probity, justiie, and good faith, 
and to secure to the people of England the solid 
advantages they nosscss against the rashness of cx- 
peruiientul legislation, and the self-dclusloiiii of 
those who. In the heat of their seal fur »ome pre- 
conceived theory, are too apt to undervalue the 
raults of experience, to overlook the suggestions 
of sound policy, and to despise the dictates of 
sober unsophisticated sense. 

The Afarqvis of jMnsdoumc said that 
there were between 200 and ;)UO indivi- 
duals placed in tiie same sittialion as the 
petitioner, and not one of them had made 
any sucli complaint ; it would appear that 
they did not feel that their interests were 
not attended to. If the petitioner would 
wait until the measure was curried into 
eHi'ct, he would sec that, so far from 
a tiiaadvanlagc being imposed, n very eon- 


■idcrable boon web ^nted to them. Thej 
bad the security of the territorial revenues 
of India, after the payment of dividends to 
the amount of jf630,000 jier annum. The 
whole of the remaining revenues would be 
applied to the payment of loans and other 
claims ; and he had no doubt that, with 
proper management, they would be found 
sutficient to meet them. 

The Dvke of f/'edington said this woa 
a subject of very great anxiety to those who 
were situated as the petitioner ; and he 
confesKed that, when he came to look at 
this hill, it appeared to him that those in- 
dividuals weie placed in a very precarious 
situation. By tliis bill it was declared that 
the first claim on tlie treasury sliould be for 
the payment of the dividends. The Acts of 
1793 and 1813 provided that means should 
be taken to transmit money to England 
for the payment of these creditors. The 
57th clause of the latter act provided that 
these creditors should stand before the 
stockholders. That was not the case here ; 
and, under these circumstances, he thought 
the loan-creditors were placed in a very 
unjust situation, and thrown aside altoge- 
ther. 'i‘he Government, on the one hand, 
and the proprietors of East-India stock on 
the other, might dispose of the whole of 
the Company’s assets without any provi. 
sitin being made for these creditors, who 
did not appear to stand in any order of pay- 
ment. it was not stated whether they 
were to come next to the holders of stock, 
or in w'bat other rank or order they were 
to be placed, fur the purpose of claiming 
piijinent. All that was stated amounted 
merely to this : that the Directors and the 
Boiirtl of ('nnirol shotilil miike nrrange- 
iiients for those payments ; but no mode of 
claim was pointed out, no day was iiien- 
tiuned u hen these creditors w ould lidve a re- 
cognixid right to demand payment of what 
wasdiie to ihi in. 'i'hey were left lobe paid, 
when it was convenient, by the Diree- 
toisnnd the Board of Control Besides, it 
should he obseived, tliat these peisuns 
wire claimants not only on the territorial 
revenues of India, but they had a claim to 
Uie amount of 000.000 to he realized in 
this eountry out of the Company’s assets. 

'J'he petition was laid on tlie table.* 

The East-lndia Charter iltiZ.— This 
bill w'as sent up from the other House, and 
read a first time in this House on the 29th 
July, and a second time, sub ailentiot on 
the 2d of August. This day, 

The Earl cf Shaftestury presented a 
petition from the £a8t- India Company, 
praying to be heard by counsel against the 
bill. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne moved 
that tlie Bill be committed. 

Lord EUetiborovyh said the Bill pro* 

* On the 13th, a further petition from Mr. Smith 
was presented, explsintaig why he had not peti- 
tioned earlier. 
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posed to change the wliOle constitution of for they bod carried on trade, and no in- 

juriouB consequences whatever had re* 


the government of India, and the noble 
marquess ought to state the reasons for 
adopting so novel a proceeding. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne did not 
know that there was any thing so novel in 
the course proposed by Government. He 
had explained tlie outline of the measure 
in moving the resolutions ; and it now re- 
mained for the noble lord, if he hud any 
amendment to propose, to state it. 

Lord EUmborough wished to remind 
the noble earl opposite, tliat on tlie 18th 
of June 1813 he objected to the house 
discussing the India liill of that period at 
so lute a period of the year, and recom- 
mended the postponement of its conside- 
ration to another session. That bill only 
effected a change in the trade of India ; 
and that was precisely the course which 
he (Lord Ellenborougb) wished to follow 
witli respect to those jinrts of the present 
bill which effected an entire alteration in 
the government of India, and the nature 
of which remained unknown to every per- 
son in this country, even to the Directors 
themselves, until the details of the bill 
were explained in the House of Commons. 
He had oun torrner occasion endeavoured 
to show that the increased charge thrown 
on the revenues ol India by the plan of 
government w'ould timount to £i>70,0()0 
u-year. He Jiud likewise assumed, taking 
a medium between tlie calculations of the 
Uonid of Control and those ol the Court 
of Directors, that the present deficit 
nmoiinted to £Vj(M),UOO, which, added to 
the increased charge of ^470,000, made 
H prospective deficit of £970,000. He ad- 
mitted that reductions might be made in 
the civil expenditure of India to about 
jt'G^iOOO a-ycur; lor, in his opinion, it 
was possible to reduce the expenditure to 
that ol 18;23. A deficit to the amount of 
£320, OiK) was still left, and assuming 
that an increase might take place in the 
revenue of £100,000, four oi fi>c years 
must yet elapse before the revenue would 
eqiiol its cxpendituie. They were all 
agreed as to the iidvaiitiige of reducing 
the pressure of taxation in India; yet tins 
udvaiitiige was pust[iuned b) the plan ot 
Government for four or five years iit least. 
The noble lord then advertcil to the ter- 
mination of the Company's trade, which, 
from its sudden and compulsory effect, he 
apprehended, would produce a serious and 
dangerous crisis in tlie trade ol the east 
The value ol Indian and ('liiiiu goods sold 
in London w'us £6,000,000 sterling ; and 
he feared tliat the plan of government 
would force two-tlnrds of that trade to the 
outports. Ministers seemed to have a 
notion that it was (piite impossible for a 
government to carry on a trade, and to 
that maxim every thing was sacrificed. 
As regarded the Eiist- India Company, 
that maxim was undoubtedly nut curicct, 


suited. JBut if the government of India 
were not allowed to trade, they would be 
prevented from making their remjittanres 
in goods, and would therefore be obliged 
to go into the market and offer the rupee 
fur bills on England at so low a rate as to 
induce an exportation of goods from India, 
which in the natural course of things 
would not take place. ^ He considered it 
to be consistent with justice, policy, and 
humanity, not to make any great change 
in trade suddenly and unexpectedly, with- 
out dealing kindly and considerately with 
individuals who had embarked tlieir pro- 
perty in any undertaking on the fiiith of 
acta of Parliament. He would now call 
their lordships* attention to that part of 
the bill the effect of which was to change 
entirely the constitution of the local go- 
vernment of India. The existing system 
of Indian government was the fruit of the 
genius, knowledge, experience, and wis- 
dom of men who stood in the first rank 
among the statesmen of this country. He 
apprehended that one of the consequences 
of the termination of the Company's trade 
would be to deteriorate the constituenry, 
and ultimately the representatives, w’ho 
w'ere intended to be the instruments for 
the government ol India. Taking this pro- 
vision of the bill in connexion with some 
others, he was disposed to look at the mea- 
sure with great jealousy. It was proposed 
rot to allow thcf'ompany to have any con- 
trol over their own property. The hill 
w’ent to alter entirely the relative position 
of the India Board and the Court of Di- 
rectors. 'J'lic future establishment of the 
India House whs to be limited areurding 
to the discretion of the India Board, while 
the establishment of the India Board was 
to be limited solely by its ow'ii judgment ; 
and by the exercise of this double power 
a roiiijilete practical revolution would be 
eftVeted in the home government of India. 
It proposed to deprive the subordi- 
iiurc I'lcsideiicies of the power of sane- 
tioiiing any expenditure, creating any of- 
fice, or inciTUhing any salary, or of pass- 
ing any act of legislature,— nay, more, it 
was evidently the intention of this bill 
that the Board of Control and the Court 
of Directors should have the disposal of 
the patronage now in the gift of the 
vernors of the subordinate presidencies. 
The consequence of such an alteration 
W'oiild be to deter men of station and 
talent fmin accepting the office of gover- 
nor of a subordinate presidency; so tliat, 
in the e\ent of any future Governor-ge- 
ncrul not possessing those high and com- 
manding qualities which W'crc necessuiy 
lor the conduct ol government, theie 
W’oiild nut exist, as hud hitherto been the 
ease, a body of men in India capable of 
directing the affairs ul that empire. Be- 
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alterations, it was proposed to 
establ^ an uniform system of laws, 
which, sliould embrace the natives as well 
as Europeans, lie believed it to be im- 
possible to frame any set of laws which 
^ould be applicable to persons so different 
in their habits and feelings. The unre- 
stricted opening of India to Europeans 
would not induce men of capital to go to 
that country. Those only would go who 
liad no money ; mere adventurers would 
be admitted in the lower provinces, where 
the timid character of the natives would 
iimke them the unresisting victims of op- 
pression. lliis measure, then, was an 
injury to tiie natives and a mockery to the 
Europeans, who were told that they 
could not be removed from India except 
by the sentence of a court of law, while, 
at the same time, power was given to the 
Oovernur-general to make what law he 
pleased. Vt'iih all its faults, the 8U])reme 
court, clothed in the authority of the kiiig*s 
name, hud prevented the commission of 
many ciimes; but it was now proposed 
to give to the government of India the 
power of abrogating every statute and 
common law. excepting such as should be 
consistent with the enactments of the 
pi*esciit bill, and with this proviso, that 
the Guvernor-geiierul should make no 
laws which should release the King’s sub- 
jects from their allegiance to him. He 
believed that the admitting natives to all 
offices, excepting such as were political or 
military, went no further than the exist- 
ing law ; but he was of opinion it would 
not be carried into effect, because the hulf- 
castts, who were equally admissible with 
the natives, would, in consequence of 
their superior education and interest, ob- 
tain a preference in the dispo.sul of vacant 
situations. It was highly important that 
the taxes on native industry should be re- 
duced us much and as soon as possible, 
whereas the bill postponed the reduction 
to an indefinite perioil. The gi eat object 
was to insure zeal on the part of the ser. 
vunts of tlie Government ; this hud hi- 
therto been secured by the favourahle cir- 
euinsraiices in which this country was 
placed in relation to India, we having all 
the spirit and enterprize of conquerors, 
and the first posHcssioii of a rich traffic. 
But the bill would do away with all those 
motives u hich secured zeal. As a means 
of securing the zeal and extending the 
sphere of clioiec of fitness for office, lie 
would propose that tlie writers and other 
civil officers should be chosen from the 
ranks of the anny— that is, that a certain 
uinuuiit of military seivice should lie a 
condition of civil office. lie was anxious 
also to see iinprovcmeiits made in the 
nieutis ot cuminuiiicatioii and corrcapuii- 
fleiice between the local authorities and 
the supreme guveniineiit,~that, for ex- 
ample, jiunibhmeut for offences committed 
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by some local authority should be inompt, 
nut, as at present, so long deferred as to 
be futile as a means of responsibility. The 
noble baron urged tliese points at some 
lengtii, and moved that ** it be an in- 
struction to the committee to omit all 
such clauses as related to alterations in 
the constitution and powers of the go* 
vernnients of the several presidencies." 

The Aforqiiess of Latudowne admitted 
that it was impossible to make great 
changes in the institutions of a country 
writkout jiartial injury to individuals ; but 
the noble baron liad greatly exaggerated 
the injuries that could possibly follow 
from the present bill to the interests of 
individuals. He should recollect that pre- 
cisely the same gkfomy predictions were 
hazarded concerning the act of 1613, of 
which the present might be considered ss 
the natural sequel. They were told that 
act would destroy the trade of the port of 
London with the East- Indies, and send 
it to the outports : ex{)erietice had, how- 
ever. Rutisfui^torily disproved the predic- 
tion. He was indeed surprised at the 
chuige of the noble baron, that the bill 
tended to cast a slur on the character of 
the Court of Directors ; why it did the 
very reverse, by entrusting them with the 
highest tunctiuiis that could he entrusted 
to them, and tJiat on account of their 
superior fitness, and the excellence of their 
former mansgeinent. The clause, under 
which the estimates of the expenditure 
must he submitted to theBonrd of Control, 
w'us framed with the entire concurrence of 
the Directors themselves. With respect to 
the oliiectioii to the supreme authority ot 
tile Governor general in Council, it was 
admitted liy the best authorities, that the 
Guvcriior-general in Council should be 
invested w iih the supreme authority over 
the local turictionaries ; and all tiuit the 
bill did was to specify the extent and 
modus opetandi of that authority. In 
coiielusioM, the noble marquess said that 
notliifig bad fulleii from the noble lord 
w’hieh 'should induce tlieir lordships, by 
rejecting the bill, to delay conferring 
upon India the benefits which would 
result from the measure in its present 
shape. 

The Ihthi of ll^dUngton said he felt 
considerable objection to the present bill, 
liecause he wim certain it would cause a 
loss of revenue to this country. At the 
present moment, the duty upo.n tea 
amounted to £3,000,000 per annum, 
which was collected at an expense of 
£10,000 ; could any man say that after 
the traile should lie thrown open, the duty 
could he collected with the same certainty 
and economy as at the present moment? 
There was another circumstance con- 
nected with this subject worthy of consi- 
deration The Company now carried on 
a trade in the port of London which en- 
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gaged an active capital of from £12,000.000 
to £14,000,000, which would be totally 
put an end to when this bill should lie 
passed. He doubted whether, when the 
merchants of this country were calling 
for the opening of the trade with China, 
they ever contemplated that the Compa- 
ny's trade should be discontinued. He 
would ^ further, and say, that not only 
was this an event never contemplated by 
them, but he firmly believed that it would 
be an advantage to the private traders 
of Liverpool, Bristol, London, and 
otlier places to have the assistance of 
the Company’s servants in China to ena- 
ble them to carry on tlieir trade suc- 
cessfully. He could see no reason what- 
ever for preventing the Company from 
trading as heretofore. But throughout 
the whole of the proceedings, the Com- 
pany had been treated as a body without 
the power of defending themselves ; the 
measure hud been determined upon with- 
out communication with them, and it had 
been brought into Parliament without 
their opinion having been asked as to any 
of its details. Subsequently, whenever 
they suggested any proposition which wtu 
likely to be advantageous to their interests, 
it was conceded to them as much as pos- 
sible in the nature of a matter of grace 
and favour, and they were now placed in 
such a subordinate situation, that it was 
impossible they could exercise any effi- 
cient influence over the government of 
India. The situation of the Governor- 
general in Council was materially altered 
by tlie present bill, which gave tlie Go- 
nernor-generel the power of decision in a 
council consisting of six persons instead 
of tliree. He believed that some alteration 
must be made in this part of the bill, so as 
to limit the powers of these councilior^, 
and also their number, for he conceived it 
would be found impracticable to carry 
those provisions into effect. He hesitated 
not to say, that it would be found impos- 
sible to fix a general system of laws winch 
could be carried into effect in that coun- 
try. He further contended that it would 
be absolutely impossible to employ the 
natives of India in either the military or 
the civil service, if there should be an un- 
limited resort of Europeans to that coun- 
try ; be consequently objected to that part 
of the bill which provid^ for the free in- 
gress of Europeans. With respect to the 
question of slavery in the East- Indies, he 
had never as yet heard any complaint on 
that score, though he had no doubt slavery 
existed there, and to a very great extent. 
He would nevertheless recommend the 
striking out of that clause from the Inll, 
and providing the Governor-general in 
Council with the necessary powers to 
apply such remedies to the evil as would 
check any abuse growing out of the sys- 
tem of slavery prevalent in India. In 


conclusion the noble Duke observed, that 
unless tlicir trading powers were eonti- 
ntied to the Company, very serious in- 
convenience and loss would be occasioned 
to India, a great loss to the Briti^ public, 
and even to the private-traders to China. 

Lord Auckland observed, that it w'as 
quite clear that if the Company were to 
carry on a trade, in competition with the 
free traders, to China, their property in 
that trade would lie totally destroyed. 
This fact was established lieyond doubt. 
Indeed, whenever any trading monopoly 
had come into conflict with free-traders, 
the result had ever been fotiml to be a 
wasting away of the profits of the mono- 
poly. He believed that no difficulty would 
be experienced in obtaining remittances 
from India by bills under the new arrange- 
ment ; on the contrary, It was likely that 
remittances would be facilitated rather 
than impeded thereby. He denied that 
any distress would be created in the port 
of London from the discontinuance of tlie 
China trade as a monopoly, and contend- 
ed that, instead of lessening employment 
ill the ports of the United Kingdom ge- 
nerally, the opening of the trade would 
materially increase it. He agreed with 
the noble duke that the subject of slavery 
ought to be handled with tenderness and 
caution. Like the noble duke, he depre- 
cated interference in anything which was 
a matter of caste ; but then there existed 
in India also a most atrocious system of 
slavery, to which the same consideration 
ought not to lie extended. He therefore 
thought that the experiment might be al- 
lowed to be tried, and the Governor-ge- 
neral permitted to make such regulations 
as might tend to mitigate slavery in the 
East- Indies, without interference with 
the domestic habits of the natives of the 
East-Indies. 

The House then went into a committee 
on the bill, on tliis and several subsequent 
nights. 

Auguat 9. 

IHnst India Charter-BUL — On the 
question for taking the report of the Com- 
mittee on this bill into consideration, 

The Earl of Aberdeen moved that coun- 
sel be heard at the bar in support of the 
claims of the holders of Carnatic stock, 
whose petition he had recently pre- 
sented. 

The Marquese of Lanadoume said, the 
claims of tliose petitioners arose out of a 
contract entered into between them and 
the Company, by which certain revenues 
were to be set apart for the liquidation of 
their debt ; by the 46th of Geo. III. the 
revenues of the Carnatic were to be appro- 
priated to the liquidation of those claims. 
He was of opinion that the petitioners 
would not be in any way injured by the 
bill ; that the claims of the petitioners 
remained the same, and were just as safe 
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BR befo|!^41y^troduction oftliis measure; 
but asili^pKined to entertain Home ap> 
prebenstoh ^ this point, he would recom- 
mend tl^at ^eir claims should be recog. 
nized by a distinct provision, namely, — 
** That the situation of holders of Car- 
natic stock should remain substantively 
the same as it is now ; any thing contain- 
ed in this bill to the contrary nutwith- 
standing." 

The Duke of WdUngton culled tlic at- 
tention of their Lordships to another class 
of creditors, those interested in the remit- 
able loan, from one of whom a petition 
liud been presented a few days ago by 
Lord Ellenborough. Tlic acts ot 1793 
and of 1813 provided that means should 
be adopted to transmit money to England 
to pay these creditors, but these enact- 
ments were set aside by the present bill. 
It was not decided in what older these 
creditors were to be paid : all that was 
directed was, that the Court of Directors, 
who were the debtors, and the Uuard of 
Control, Hliould make such arrangements 
as they thought fit for the payment ot those 
demands, without naming any specific day. 

The Earl of Aberdeen said, that not an- 
ticipating that the noble marquess would 
liave introduced such a provision with re- 
spect to the Carnatic croditors, he had 
drawn up and intended to move a clause 
which embraced the rcmittable loan credi- 
tors as well as the Carnatic creditors. He 
wished to know whether the noble mar- 
quess had any objection to adopt it. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne said he 
certainly should oppose any such clause. 
The case of the class of creditors 
now introduced was entirely dilTercnt 
from that of the Carnatic cieditors. 
In tile latter case the contract entered 
into w'lth tlie creditors had not licen 
strictly executed, because revenues that 
were set aside for the purpose of 
meeting those claims had not been so ap- 
plied. Tliis, however, was not the case 
with the other description of creditors. 
The whole of these proceedings had been 
before these creditors for six months : the 
subject had been debated in the East- 
India House, in the House of Commons, 
and to that house, without those creditors 
ever stirring in the business ; but now, at 
the eleventh hour, their complaints were 
introduced. It was provided by the 53d 
of Geo. III. that the commercial assets 
of the Company should not be liable to 
the liquidation of any charge of a territo- 
rial or political nature payable in India, 
until after the dividend on the capital 
stock of tlie Company was provided for ; 
and therefore those creditors had no just 
claim for the introduction of a clause simi- 
lar to that he meant to propose with re- 
spect to the Carnatic creditors. 

The Duke of WeUmgton said that tliose 
petitioners had a claim as well on the re* 
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venue derived from the sales of the Com- 
pany as on the territorial revenue, llie 
former would of course cease under the 
present measure, and therefore the ere- 
ditors would be so much w'one than they 
were at present, if a protecting clause 
were not introduced. Formerly an ar- 
rangement was made for tlie payment of 
those creditors, but now tliere was no 
provision of that kind. The iiohle mar- 
quess said that those creditors hud not 
made rheir application in time ; hut the 
fact was, that they did not, and could 
not, know how they would stand, until the 
bill was brought in. 

Lord IVynford contended that the cre- 
ditors were placed in a much worse situa- 
tion by this bill than that in which they 
stood before. Under former acts there 
were s]>ecific armngiMiieiits made for the 
payment of those creditors ; but now it 
was left, by two clauses of this bill, to tlie 
discrerion and coiiveiiiorice of the debtors 
(the Court of Directors) and the Uourd of 
Control, in direct contravention of pre- 
ceding legislative enactments. 

Lord Auckland expressed his perfect 
conviction that the territorial revenues of 
India would lie amply siifhcieiit to pay 
the flividciids and to meet all other de- 
mands. 

Their lordships then proceeded with 
the further consideration of the report, 
when a variety of amendments were pro- 
posed and rejected. 

The bill was read a third time on the 
IGth, and passed on the 19th. 

August 16. 

China Trade Bill. — This bill was 
brought up from the other House and 
rend a first time on the 13th August , this 
day, on the motion that it be referred to 
a select committee. 

Lord Ellenborough said he wr.s mxious 
to draw the attention of the house to a 
particular clause in this bill. The power 
of levying taxes was delegated to the King 
in Council, without any limitation what- 
ever. The King in (foimcil was em- 
powered under this bill to appoint officers 
at Canton, with powers tliat were not spe- 
cified, to give them such salaries as he 
might choose, and those officers would 
have the power of levying what duties 
they pleased upon the goods of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects trading to Canton. He was 
not aware of any such instance of legist^ 
tion on the part of the Parliament of this 
country. It would be found, on kxiking 
at the probable amount of those duties, 
that this was no trifling matter. The ex- 
pense of the propo^ superintendents at 
Canton, witli the judge and the officers 
connected with his court, would be likely to 
be about jC 27,000 or ^^,000 per aiuium. 
Now the trade between the port of Can- 
ton, India, and this countiy, would not, 
for some time at least, exceed, 54^600 tons 
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aniniBlly t tliib experiditure, therefore, 
would cm»e the impoeition of a duty of 
10s. a ton on that trade. He could not 
avoid expressing his surprise that a clause 
of this kind should have been passed in 
the present House of Commons, the more 
especially as so many persons interested in 
the trade and commerce of the country 
had been by the bdl of lust year introduced 
into that house. They had been told, 
that, on account of the introduction of such 
persons, they might expect greater \igi- 
liince and attention in the present tiinii in 
all former rurliaments to the rights of 
the people and the jinvUeges of tiieir re- 
presentatives. 

Lord Auddand said that he was as 
much suqirised as the noble lord thut the 
clause in question contained no limita- 
tions. In tile clause as it stood in tbc bill 
when originally introduced, the power 
proposed to be given by it w'as limited, 
and why that limitation hud been atter> 
wards omitted he did not know. In 
introducing those superintendents ns a 
Bubstitute for olbeers tliat bud tbrougli 
usage exercised similar powers at Canton 
for a long period of time, it was thought 
ncecssHry. lor the protection of the public 
iiitcrestc and the iiiteicst of trade, to give a 
very large diseretioiuiiy power to the go- 
vernment on the hiibject. In the com- 
mittee lie was about to propose, he would 
introfluce a clause lor limiting in some de- 
gree that power. The noble lord was 
correctly informed when he estimated the 
expense of those superintendents at from 
.£27,000 to i;:j0,U00 per annum, but be 
believed that a duty of 10s. on every £ 100 
worth of gotHls would be suilicieiit to meet 
the expense. 

The bill was then referred to a select 
committee, wliieli rejiorted that it was 
proper to be introduced. 

On the 19th it was read a second time, 
on winch duy Lord Ellenborougli pre- 
sented a ]icti(ioii trum the iiiereliuiitH of 
London, piuying that the cxjieii.^e ol the 
estiiblisliment at Canton should be detray- 
ed as other eoiisiilar cstablisliiueiits. 

Avqust 20. 

China Trade JiiU. On the question that 
the House do resolve into a eomniittce 
on this bill, 

Lord Auddand stated, that the object 
of tlie bill was to provide a substitute fur 
the existing British factory nt ('niitoii. 
It proposed, in the first jilaec, the ap- 
pointment of thn'e superintendents nt 
Canton, to whom the entire regulation of 
the Canton trade sliould be entrusted, 
with power to appoint siicli othcei-s as 
they might require to assist them in the 
execution of their duty, and to grunt such 
officers whatever amount of sulniy they 
miglit deem necessary. It was liken ise 
provided that his Majesty should be 
empowered, by an order in council, to 
Amt,JoumSou 1 2.No.45. 


give to the auperintehdents so appoint- 
ed entire power over the trade and 
commerce to be carried on by his sub- 
jects with any part of tlie Chinese domi- 
nions ; and in furtherance and execution 
of such pow’er to erect any number of 
courts of justice, and to frame such rules 
and regulations for its observance, us they 
miglit deem requisite. The powers wh ch 
the bill proposed to entrust to the crown 
were undoubtedly ot a most extensive 
character, but they were not without pre- 
cedent; and, taking into consideration 
all tlie cireiimstanees of the nise, be con- 
tended they w'ere quite justifiable. The 
principal objection which he understood 
us likely to be urged to the bill related to 
tlie mode in w’liich it was proposed the 
establishment should be paid and sup- 
ported. The plan which the bill pro- 
posed was certainly not w'itbout prece- 
dent; but to avoid opposition, be had 
an amendment, which was, in lieu of 
the charges mentioned in the bill as it 
stood, to levy a duty not exceeding £1 
ad valorem on the amount of goods, whe- 
ther imports or exports, and a charge not 
exceeding He. per ton on the amount of 
tonnage; by which means it was esti- 
mated a fund amply sufficient to defray 
the expense of the proposed establish- 
ment w ould be obtained A further ob- 
jection to the bill related to the proposed 
establisliinent of resident superintendents 
at Canton without the authority or eoti- 
cuiTcnee of the Chinese government. 
Such an interference on the part of Great 
Britain towards a foreign state was not 
new; and from all the evidence which 
had lieeii collected on the subject, there 
was every reason to expect the establish- 
ment of a well constituted authority, to 
take the place of the Company’s factory 
in the regulation of the trade, would be 
w'ell received by the Hong merchants, 
and through their influence by the Clii- 
iiesp govenmieiit. 

’I iic Earl of Strathdllan tboiiglit the 
cstubiHl.mcnt of euuitsof justice within 
the Chinese territories, without the con- 
sent of its government, would be found 
B very hazardous if nut dangerous experi- 
ment, and one which might, in the result, 
lead to a total loss of the Chinese trade. 

Lord EUenborovtjli said there was not a 
single detail, as the bill then stood, of 
wbicli lie could approve. The bill gave 
the crown a power of allotting to the 
sujierintendents and to any officers they 
appointed nny amount of salary they 
might choose to demand ; now that lie 
looked upon as a monstrous power. 
Mucti had lieen said of the vast degree of 
jiatronagc heretofore possessed by the 
East- India Company in China; but the 
present bill gave to the King'a Govern- 
ment, for the time being, the power of 
creating quite bb much, if not more, of 

(H) 
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that MW^than the Company ever poe- 
‘ with respect to the clause 
which proirtded for the expenses of the 
proposed establishment, his objections 
had nht been ut all removed by the alte- 
ration proposed by tlie noble lord. At 
the lowest calculation, the annual amount 
of the dnties proposed to be levied would 
be £67,500, all of which it was evi- 
dently contemplated should be divided 
among three or four persons, who were to 
exercise the consular power of Great 
Britain at Canton. Surely such a sum 
eould not be necessary for that purpose. 
If the system of defraying consular charges 
by tees was under any circiimstatices to 
be defended, it unquestionably was most 
hiapplM'able at the present moment to the 
trade with China, 'ihe charge of JCI. 
per cent, tir/ valorem on goods, w'liether 
exported or imported, was liilly equal to 
a charge of ^‘2 per cent on the imports : 
and when he assured their Lordships 
that the proposal of the noble lord would 
take off at least ^20 ))er cent, on the 
possible profits of the persons engaged in 
trade, he thought he avus fully justified in 
asserting that the present condit,iun of 
the commerce engaged in the China trade 
could not bear the additional pressure 
this bill AAOuld impose, lie objected to 
the cstablishmciit ot a court of justice at 
Canton. It was a measure which never 
ought to have been sent up to that House 
from the House of Commons. 

The Duke of Wellington thought the 
Legislature Avould he proceeding on a 
mistake if they supposed they hud any 
right to appoint coiniuissioncrs to reside 
at Canton tor the nianagcmcnt ot the 
trade. It was true u liiitish luctory had 
bf'Cfi fur some time established at Clanton ; 
but even that body, iiotAA isthstanding the 
important position they occupied, were 
never ailow'ed to reside there more than 
the few month.s that the British shipping 
generally visited it. With respect to the 
establishment of courts ol justice, he 
doubted very much whether, unless a spe- 
cific permission from the Chinese go- 
vernment was ]ircviuiisly obtained, it 
Would be possible to carry tlie provisions 
of the bill in that respect into operation. 

The House went into committee on 
the bill, which w'as leatl a third time and 
passed on the 22d. 

The royal assent w'ns given by com- 
mission, on the 28th, to the Charter hill, 
the China Trade bill, and the Tea Duties 
bill. 

Parliament was prorogued by tbe King 
in person, on the 29th. The speech con- 
tained the following passage : 

The laborious enquiries carried on 
by tlic committees of both Houses of Par- 
liament, for several luccessivc sessions, 


have also enabled you to bring the affairs 
of the East-India Company to a satisfac- 
tory adjustment. 1 have the most confi- 
fident expectation that the system of go- 
vernment thus established will prove to 
have been wisely framed, for the improve- 
ment and happiness of the natives of In- 
dia, whilst, by the opening of the China 
trade, a new field has been afforded for 
the activity and enterprise of British 
commerce." 

House of Commons, August 12. 

China Traile Bill. — This bill, entitled 
“ A bill to regulate the trade to China 
and India," travelled through this House, 
as fur as we can collect, almost suh silen- 
tio. It was introdured and read a first 
time on the 15th of .Inly ; read a second 
time on the 2kh July, and committed on 
the 8th of August, on neither of which 
days is any debate reported in the public 
papers. This day, on the question of the 
third reading of the lull, 

Mr. Yonug proposed a danse enacting 
that the expense ot the establishment in 
China should be detrayrd as other consu- 
lar e'^tabli^hments, under 6 Geo. IV. 

Mr. C. Grant op]iosed it on the prin- 
ciple of making India as rrell as Knglund 
contribute to the expenses of consular 
establishments in China. 

Mr. Hume suggested the trying for a 
year or two how the system proposed by 
the act viould work, and hoped that tbe 
hon. member would not divide the House 
on his clause. 

Ml. Younj^ withdiew the clause. 

Ill answer to a question from Mr. 
/fume, Mr. f7ra»r stated that the whole 
amount of tbe establishment would cost 
about .€20,000 a year. 

The bill was then passed. 

August iGth. 

7'va Duties BiU. I’lie resolution ot 
tl'O (’oninutti'C on this bill was reported, 
iiuindy, 

Tli.'it m Iiru of the dutJrs now nnjahleon li-fl, 
tbricbhalt lie lollcrlril ami rrc.in and afUT 
tliv L'Jd April 1U.‘!4, the at-^cial duties folInninR .— 

For CA ery Ih of Uohea Id. fid. 

— ('oDKou, Twan- 

knv, llyaini .^kin, and Oranec 
Pikiie 2d. 2rf 

— ... Sburhoiis'. Flow- 
ering Pekoe, Hyaon, \ cniiig Hy- 
ann, Ciunpowder, Inipcrial, and 

all other teai not cnuineruled . . .'In. Orf. 

Agreed to ; bill brought in next day, 
and passed oil the 22d, with an umeiid- 
nient,* scut up to the Lords aud passed 
on the 2Gtlj. 

Avgust 24fA. 

The Lords’ Amendments on the East- 
India Charter bill and the China Trade 
bill were agreed to witliont discussion. 

« Tills amcndmoit ia not rerorded in the votaf. 
but It ia bihevrd to be an alination m the rain 
of duty, rasklng that of congoa, &c. 2 b. Cd. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

THB ABUEKIANS OF COKSTANTINOVU. 

In our tenth vol. p. 329, we gave aomc 
account of the severe treatment which the 
Catholic Armenians of Constantinople 
suffered from their brethren (lie schisma- 
tics. By the kindness of the Turkish 
Government, the sentence of proscription 
was revoked ; they were authorised to build 
churches, schools, and hospitals in any 
part of Turkey, and to have a patriarch of 
their own* (having hitherto been subject 
to the schismatic patriarcli), with power 
over the inferior clergy, and declared to 
be entirely independent of the Greek and 
Armenian schismatic patriarchs. In the 
midst of the joy caused by tin's event, 
another iineipected calamity involved tlie 
united Armenians in tlie deepest distress. 
On the 21st of August 1831 a dreadful 
fire broke out in Constantinople, and in 
ten hours reduced Pera, the suburb in 
which they reside, to ashes. This disaster 
consumed their property, destroyed their 
commerce and trade, and left them with, 
out the menus of building a church, a 
hospital, and a school. Urged liy tins 
distress, they have found themselves com- 
pelled to solicit the charitable aid of other 
C'hristian natrons and they have deputed 
a priest of their nation, the llev. Nerses 
Lazarian, to make known their distress 
and to solicit aid Sir Richard Carr 
Glyn, Bart., and Co. of bombard Street, 
and Messrs. Wright and Co. Henrietta 
Street, bankers, have consented to receive 
donations. Wc have taken means to as- 
certain the facts, and the respectability of 
the Rev. Nerses Lazarian, and sve strongly 
recommend the case of this interesting 
oriental people, who, we think, have legi- 
timate claims on the charily of their fellow - 
Christians in the west. 

NFW C0MS1AN1)£R-1N-('HIEF AT BOMBAY. 

Lieut.- Gen. Sir John Keane proceeds 
imnied lately to Bombay aa commander- 
in-cliief, liieiit.-Gcn. Sir Colin Halkctt 
liaving been recalled. Miyor Macdonald 
accompanies Sir John as military secre- 
tary. 

MSHOr OF MADRAS. 

Archdeacon Rohinson, of Calcutta, has 
been nominated to fill the new bishopric of 
Madras. 

LIEDT.'OFK. MB T. DAT.f.AS. 

Lieut.- Gen. Sir Thomas Dallas of the 
E. I. C.’s army, Knight Commander of 
the Most Honourable Military Order of 
the Bath, ia nominated a Knight Grand 

* The Porte, by hatti nheriffi, dated 0 Jan. Iffin, 
approved of the election of the llev. Oiaromo della 
Valle to the post of patriarch, on condition of bis 
liayuig a nuzzer of 0O,(NK) asperb to the Imperial 
38f«» aipen as conuibuUon xesaved 
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Cross of the said Order; date lat Aug. 
1833. 

MFSSRS. ALRYANDEA AKD CO. • 

At the Court of Commissioners of Bonk, 
ruptcy, on the 2d August, the partners in 
this firm underw'ent their last ezami nation, 
before Mr. Commissioner Vane, when the 
debts proved in ilie whole amounted to 
about half a million sterling. On the 22d, 
a further meeting took place, when the 
official assignee (Mr. Whitmore) stated, 
that there seemed to be a general misun- 
derstanding on the subject of proving the 
debts; some persons imagining that if 
they prove in India they have only a claim 
on the property situate there, and tm'e versa, 
if they prove here, they can only claim on 
assets arising iiom pioperty situate in 
England. But the property of the estate, 
no matter where it lay, was equally avail- 
able for the benefit of the creditors at large, 
without any reference as to where they 
proved their debts ; the assignees in Cal- 
cutta and in Europe must account together, 
and a dividend he ratcably made, after the 
aicoiints on both sides are fully and sntis- 
fai‘toril|tconipared and inveslignted, so as 
to embody all into one single and general 
account. However, to facilitate as much 
as possible the business of the estate, it was 
his intention to address a circular to the 
creditors w ho have already proved in this 
court, stating that it was necessary they 
should elect whether they would receive 
their dividends through the court here or 
in ('alcuU.i. 

The creditors, w ithoul hesitation, signed 
the cert I li cate. 

MKSSas. FAIRLIF. AND CO. 

At a meeting of the creditors of the firm 
of Fdirlie and Co , on the 22d August, a 
statement was made by which it appeared 
that the following was the state of the 


concern ■ — 

£ 

£ 

Uoiiinl’ui 






l>bti 

Uillii returned to India . . . 

On.lNM) 
. lul.tlou 

1 .IU4 iM 




Excess of debts 
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Amongst tlie debts is included j£!60,000 
due to the house of Fergusson and Co. of 
Calcutta. It is proposed to pay a dividend 
of 12^ per cent, on the jC 863,0(X) before 
Cliristmas, and a hope was expressed Uiat 
37^ per cent., in addition, will be ulti- 
mately divided, provided the bills do not 
come back from Calcutta. 

EXPEDITION TO AFRICA, 

Mr. Richard Lander (the brother of Mr. 
John Lander, now' on an expedition into 
the interior of Africa), in a letter, dated 
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** Liverpoo), 91it July/' giving aopio ac. 
count of the proceedings of theexpeditioiiy 
states the following fact, on the most 
unquestipnoblo authority/' namely, that 
there are merchants here (at Liverpool) 
so heartless and inhuman as to instruct the 
masters of their vessels, who trade to the 
Africiin coast, to * refuse any assistance 
to the expedition, of which it may stand in 
need ; to reject all letters that may he sent 
from the parties connected with it ; and, 
in fine, to hold no communication what, 
ever with the steamers or the brig !' Does 
it not startle you that jtalousif and selfish- 
ness can go so far?” 

The Editor of the lAverjiool Mcrcuryt 
which publishes this letter, expresses a 
la>pc that the merchants, whose “disgrace- 
ful and inhuman conduct” are here stated, 
are not Liverpool mei chants though 
he admits “ for the honour of liis native 
town,” ho shall anxiously look fur some 
cxplaiiutiun. 


THE king's levees. 

TIio following had tlic honour of being 
presented to llis Majesty : ^ 

22 . 

Mr, Willi.iin Carr, on being appomtrd the 
hing'H ut Ce) Ion. 

(iuvcrtiar Stirling, on his arrival from Western 
Australia. 

Vrhruary 27* 

Lieut. T. C. Dickson, on Ins return to India. 


March 13. 


Colonel Pitman, Bengal army, on licing nmni* 
natwl a ('omponion of the Hath. 

r.iciit. Col. Somerset, on hia return from the 
Cdpe of (JoikI Hope. 

Lirut. Col. Bellasis, on return to India. 

L eut. James II. Johnston, on leaving for India. 

March 20. 

Mr. rrcgoiy, late secretary to the Commission 
of Inquiry lii the Eastern ('olonios, on being ,np- 

B niitcil treasurer and a member of council in Van 
lemen's Land. 

'apt. J. W. Montague, on his return from India, 
.tout, llobert Ueavan, Bengal army. 

MfmhSr. 

lent, filoag, 2fl regt. Boiiiba\ N I. 
itut. Whitehead, J2th regt. lloinbay N.I. 

/tprfl 17. 

Lieut. Jervis, 62d regt., on retuin from Indio. 
ytjtril i*- 

Capt. Chesney, on his return from Asia. 
2d-Lieut. Wm T. Layurd, Ceylon lllfle Regi- 
ment, on receiving his comniissuin. 

Maw 1. 

Sir Charles r,rey. on returning from the otrice 
of Chief Justice in liviigal. 

Lieut, (icorge Uarbor, Hlh regt. Ilengal Cavalry. 
Lieut. Chaa. Compton, 4Uth regt. Madras N.I. 
Map H. 

Capt. Ludlow, on his return to India. 

('apt. Watts, on his return to India. 

J.icut. WiMKlfall, 4jith Madras M.l. 

LleuL Archbold, Bengal army. 


Map Id. 

Right Hon. S. R. Lushington, on his return 
from India. 

Map 2f». 


Colonel .<sir Robert CiinlilTc, late commissary 
^ Uwigal army, on hia return Rom 


Lieut. CoL Hay, m piQmotlflD* andxetum Rom 
the Mauritius. 

Lieut. Col. Vans Agngw, C.B. 

CapUMorden, 


June 12. 

Capt. O. H. Solhehy, Madras army. 

Capt. Clunes, BomiMyatmy. 

Capt. Ollyett Wuodhouie, Bombay army. 

June 12. 

Colonel Maync, C.U., Bombay army. 

Lieut. Cnl. K. H. Dawkins, on his return from 
India and Mauritius. 

Mr. Maddock, late resident at the court of Ne- 
paul, on his return from India. 

Mr. Alfred Stephen, attorney-general of Van 
Diemen's Land, on returning to that colony. 

Lieul. Keuworthy, on his lelum from India. 

June 27. 

Sir Charles Wilkins, LLD., on receiving the 
honour of knighthood. 

Julp 10. 

Mnj. (len. Sir llenjnmiii l>’Urb.in, on his return 
from the (in\ernnieiit ut British Utiiaiia, and on 
hw appouuuieut to the Cape of Good Hope. 

Julp HI. 

Ml (,ra\cs Chnmne> Maiighton, M.A., F.R.S., 
on reiLi\ mg the Guclphu Order. 

Capt. (iray, on ivisrelurn to India. 

Ens. Erie Clark, 3d KiMit, rni Ills return to India. 

.Tulp 24. 

Sir Graves C. Ilaughioii, K.IL, on receiving the 
honour of kmghthootl. 

Major lliiiit. on his return from India. 

Lieut. Gen. Mon. Sir Charles LuUille, on hia re- 
turn Irom tlic Mauritius. 

Ju/p .31 . 

Lieut Gen. .''ir John Keiine, K.C.D. and G.C.Il 
on Ills apiHuntment as toiTiin.uider-iii-iluer of tin 
fori cs at llomlKiy. 

Major Maidonalil, on Ins appointment as mili- 
tary s( cretary at Uomliay. 

Lieut, and 3dj. I’attoun, .Mth regt., on hie ar- 
rival from India and promotion. 

Auf^ust 14. 

Dr. Ariliur Stewart, on proceeding as prinri|ial 
inediiul othicr to the Mauritius. 

Aufcust 23. 

Col J. S. Mnrriol, "btli rral. Bengal N.I. 

Liiut. lioidon, (itii legt. Madras N.I. 


ruO.MOTIONS AND ClI \N(U:S 
IN Ills MAJESTY'S JDHCEt) 

(SI-llVINU IN THE EAST.) 

ith L I)ropi (at Bomlwy). Lieut. F. C. Fyerv, 
froAi 47lh legi.. to 1 n> llciit., v. Win. .''kipivltli, 
whoixih. (2(i July :13). 

lU/i I..J}rfipg. (In Bengal). W. A. Rose to bi- 
(oiiiet by piinh., v. L. It. Thompson app. to "tli 
Dr. (ill. (12 July 33). 

.Id fW (in llc'iigiil) Ena. S’. Daniel to lie lleiit. 
by pun h., v, M. i . Golden who retires; andO N. 
Cnatterlon to be eiis. by punh., v. Daniel (both 
2(i July •'Kl).— Lieut. G. Markay, from h.p. (!2d F., 
tobclieul., V. Urquliart, whose app. has nut taken 
place (iXiAug.) 

(if/i Ffwt (at Bombay'. R. W. M'L. Fraser to be 
ens.. V. Young dee. (.1 July .3.1).— Lieui. F. Lucas, 
from 1st F., to be Ueut., v. Gordon who each. (17 
Aiig..a3). 

13«i Flint (in Bdicnl.) Lieut. Kdw. Inge, Rom 
Ii.p. Kith F., to be Ueut., v. C. Millar, whose api*. 
has not taken place (.3 July .'U). 

2iifh Fnnf (at Bombay). Ens.' Arch. Stewart, 
from Royal Newfoundland Vet. Comps.,tobelieut. 
by piirih., v. Wm. Heron, whose appointment has 
not taken place (12 July 33). 

3J«/ Fuot (In Bengal). Ens. P. T. R. White to Iv 
lleiit., V A. Grueber dec. (17 June 33) ( and F. J> 
Thomas to be ens., v. White (3 July). 

iWth Knot (in Bengal). I.letit. N. llurslayi Ront 
h.p. Plst F., to be Iwui., V. 11. O. Lcwiit w|M 
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retired, reeelvlqg « coina>uted allownce for hie de^asip to Ueat.fiaQ. filrldiB Keaiiet X.C.B.t 
com. (9 Aug. 33). oB the eUffof the army at Bombay. 


39rA Fool (at Madrae). Eaa. B. O. Layard to be 
Bent.. V. C. Coa dec. (12 Jan. 33) ; and Rna. John 
SuthCTland. from h.p. 26th P., to be era., *. 
Laymd (.1 July'.— Lieut. W. Y. Moore to be capt. 
^ purch., V. Chae. Sturt, ivho retires (19 do.) ; 
Kns. R. N. Tinley to be lieut by purch.. v. 
Moore (19 do.) : Lieut. C. B. Clarb. from h p. 1st 
F., to be lieut., v. Spier whose app. has not taken 
place (£0 do.) ; Edw. Bligh tobeens. by purch., v. 
Tinley (lUdo.): Thos. white to be ens. by puidi., 

V. Sutherland who retires (20 do.) 

40M Fwt (at Bombev'. Lieut. Fits. H. Coddlng- 
ton to be cant, by purch., v. Wm. Seijeantaon who 
retires (24 Dec. 32) ; Lieut. H. R. Cornier to be 
rapL by purch., v. Coddtaigton. whose prom. v. 
Butin has been cancelled (6 July 33) : Ens. Jas. 
Todd to be lieut. by purch., v. l^onnor (5 do.) t 
Vf, W. Raker to be ens. by purch., v. Elton pnim. 

(6 do.)— Ens. G. M. Metcalfe to be lieut. by purch., 

V. Ccdieprom., and John Jemingham to lie ens. 
Iw purch.. V. Metcalfe (both 12 do.)— Ens. J. F. 
Kitnn to Iw llcut. by purcli., v. James Todd, whose 
lirom. has not taken place (fi do.)— Henry Gillinan 
to be ens. by purch., v. W. 0. Bowen, who retiree 
(2(i do.)- Kns. Wm. Balfour, from (I2d F., to be 
ens., V. II. Glllnian, whucach. (9 Aug.). 

44f/i Ftiot (in Ucngal). Lieut. G. J. Burslem to be 
capt. by purch., v. II. Smith who retires; and 
Kns. Jas. Imnne tolie lieut. by puich., v. Burslem 
(both 17th Nov. 32) : D. T. Grant to be ens. by 
purch , V. Dunne (6 July 3:1). 

4RtA Foot (at Madras). Lieut. Wm. Cadd to he 
capt., V. J. W. Duke dec. (2.'<d March 33) ; Lu‘ut. 
R. Woodhouse to lie rapt., v. Codd wiiose prom., 
on 21st April last, has not taken place (21 April) ; 
Ens. W. A. Dcly to be lieut., v. Woodhouse (21 
do.): Kns. C. Hicks, from h.p. 9Bth regt., to be 
ens., V. Del) (2 Aug.)— J. M. itoss lo lie ens. by 
purch., V. C. Huks, who retires (9 do.) 

49/A Foot (in Bengal). Ens. J. M Montgomery 
to lie llcut., V. Marshall dec. (2 J.in. ,1.1) ; Ens. and 
AdJ. A. M*Eacn to have rank of lieut. (3 do.); 
Ens. R. Rnnsome, from h.p. II )h F., to lie ens., v. 
Montgomery (.1 .lul)).— Ens. W. 1*. K. Browne to 
be lieut., V. John Malcolm dec. (4 Jan. ,131 ; Ens. 

W. W. Baker, from 4dth F., to be ens., v. Browne 
(12 July] ; G. F. Bartley to lie ens. by purih., v. 
llansoine who retires (12 do.) 

A4(A Foot (at M.vdras). Lieut. P. Clarke to be 
rapt., V. Roger Stewart der. (1(1 July .13) : LleuL 
R. T. R. Pattoun to lie adj., v. Clarke prom. ; 
Ens. S. Reed to be lieut., v. Pattoun app adJ.; 
and Arch. Macdonald, Oom h.p. 15th L. Drags , to 
beens., v. Heed (all 26 do.) 

AVA Foot (at Madras). H. Edwards to be ens. by 
purch., V. Alex. Campbell, whose app. has not 
taken place (26 July .13).— Capt. Thos. Harrison, 
from h.p. .1(1 W.IndiB regt., to be cant., v. K. N. 
Uoyes, who excli. (2 Aug.'— Capt. J. W. Uoyes, 
from h.i). unatUrhed, to be rapt., v. T. Ilamaon 
who retires (9 do.) 

ruth Foot (at Madras). I.Ieiit. Alex. Cumming, 
from h.p. 2(ilh K., to be lieut., v. 1 hos. Porter, 
w)ioscap)i. has not taken place (.I July .'(.I). 

fill/A Ftmf (in Ceylon). Stall' Assist. .Sure. J. R. 
Taylor to lie assist, surg., v. John Huggins who 
retires on h.p. (2 Aug. 33). 

61« Fwt (In Ceylon). Major Pringle Taylor, 
from h.p. unattached, to he major, v. M. Annecy, 
who cxi.h., rre. dif. (5 July :i)). 

fiSd Foot (in New South Wales). Ena.G. B. Pratt 
to lie lieut. by purrh., v. W. W. Borrow who re- 
tires; and Thos. Harris to be ens. by purch., v. 
Pratt (both 19 July 33). 

TO/A Foof (In Ceylon). Ens. Wm. Fisher to be 
lieut. by purch., v. W. H. Plckthom who retires; 
and Richard Shields to be ens. by purch., v. Fisher 
(both 5 July 33). 

90/A Foot (at Mauritius). Lieut. J. Nicholson to 
be capt. by purch., v. W. Barton who retires ; Kns. 
H. H. Walker to lie lieut. by purch., v. Nlehok 
son ; and E. D. Colhnson to ne ens. by purch., v. 
Walker (all fi July .13'. 

Crj/lou Ufrt. Lieut. J. W. Loft, from h.p 7th 
F., to be licuL, v. Kingsley app. lo UOth F. (9 
Aug. SB). 

Capt. KInlork, of the (Kith Light Infantry, has 
been permitted to accept the appohUment of aide- 


INDIA SHIPFINa. 

Arrivals, 

Auovbt 1. Amo, Williams, from Batavia E4th 
March ; at Cowes.— 6. Minerva, Rcrtwitsen, ftom 
Bauvia 2d March; at Plymouth.— 7. SmoMa, 
Owen, from Bengal 12lh Maroh, and Cape 28th 
May; at PIvmouth.— 7. Groton, Baker, ftom Ba- 
tavia 20th March ; at Cowes (for Antwerp).-^ 
Pstwelia, Gitbetu from Batavia fith March 1 at 
Portsmouth.— 11. Charho Eaton, Towle, from 
Madras .Id March, and Cape lOA May ; oir Pen- 
aance.— 12. Maty, Beachaoft, from Van DlemeB’c 
Land Ifith Feb., and Ba^; at GnvesencL— 15. 

(transport', Binnle, from Ceylon HMi Feh.» 
Mauritius 24th March, and Table Bay 2d May ; 
at Plymouth.— Ki. Truseott, Davis, from Podang ; 
oil' Dover — 17. Wf/hsm Soltlutug, Roberts, ftoin 
Mauritius 19th April ; at Liverpool.— 18. Indian, 
Kavenscroft, from ^lngauore4th Jan., and Cape 
14th Maty; at LiverpiNil.— 19. Alfred, Tapley, 
from Madras litth March ; and Mermaid, Evans, 
from Singapore 7th March, and Cape 2Ut May; 
both at Deal.- I9 l North Briton, Morrison, from 
Sourabaya 1st April ; at Cowes (for Rotterdam). 
—20. Ni.rval. R< id, from V. D. Land :id April; 
off the Wiglit.— 20. Sovereiirn, McKellar, from 
N. S. Wales 2Hth March, and Bahia 2ltth June ; 
and ^izabeth, Donal, from V. I) Land and New 
Zealand ; both at Deal.— 20. Columbia, Patterson, 
ftom Bombay 13th April; at I Ivrrimnl.— 21. Ho~ 
10/10, HarOeld, from Madras 3Ut March; Bltzar- 
both, Currie, Ironi Mauritius 12th April and Cape 
l.ltfa^ay; Marj/t Miller, fttim Soulli Seas and 
Mauritius; and Faniiu, Drummond, from Cape 
2(lth May ; at Deal.— TAnmoa iMurie, l^angdoii, 
ftom V.D. Land; 1 ff Dartmouth.— 22. lied Hover, 
Christie, from Madras 7th March, Mauritius 20th 
Aptil, and Cape fith June; at Deal.— 2.1. James 
PaffiHOtt, RoUon, from Bengal 22d Feb., and Ma- 
dras 2l)tli March ; at Deal.— 23. Gsprap, Salmon, 
ftom Bombay I st April; in the Clyde.— 24. Fur- 
tune, Cruviford, from Bombay 14lh April; in the 
Cl)de. — 24. II. C. S. Uroibomtburjf, r' bottler, 
from China 2(!ih Jan., and (Quebec 2Gth July ; nfl' 
Falmnulli.— 2.1. Hmown, Gordon, from Mauritius 
7th Mays at Deal.— 2(i. Dawson, Stubbs, from 
Cape fith June ; off Brighton. 

Departures. 

July 26. Java, Todd, for New South Walea 
(with convlcu) ; from Cove of Cork.— 26. Mar- 
karet, Roper, for Bombay ; and Arabian, Boult, 

for Mnuntlua ; both IVom Liverpnol M. H. C, 

4 h. S. Shelburne, Corbyn, for Bengal (with King's' 
trooiw) ; from Portsmouth.— 27. H. C. Ch. S, 
Bengal Mmlumt, Campbell, for Bengal (with 
H. I'.’s recruits) ; 11. C. Ch. S. Severn, Braith- 
wiille, fur ditto (with ditto) : and Henry, Bunny, 
for New South lA ales ; all from Porthinuiith.— 27. 
Si In ay, l*rorter, for Bengal: fioni Deal.— 2R 
iynrVmmbcrland, Mitchell, for New South Wales; 
from I.neriXHiI.— 29. DukeofBalfrd, Bowcu, for 
Bengal: from Portsmouth.— 29. lielhaven. Craw, 
ford, for Bengal ; from Greenock. — 29. Neva 
(transport), I’ctk, for New South Wales; from 
Plymouth.— 29. H'aiv, Goldsmith, for Van Hie- 
tnen’s Land; from Deal.— 30. Lady Ht^ffles, Pol- 
lock, fra Bombay, from Portsmouth.— 3ii. Burrell, 
Metcalfe, for MauTltlus; and Dfineig, Klewitter, 
for Batavia ; both from Deal.— 31. itii-anda. Hop- 
per, for Mauritius; and Emma, Edenborough, fur 
Van Diemen's Land, Bengal, dtc. ; both ftm 
Deal.— AuoiraT 2. Lady Nugent, Percival, for 
Bombay ; from Deal,— 4. N^une, Whittleton, 
for Van Diemen’s Land and New South Wales ; 
ftom Portsmouth.— 4. John Heyas, Worthington, 
for Bengal: from Livcniool.— 4. ifre/unw, Oliver, 
for Mauilluis, from Bristol.— 6. John, Lowe, for 
Van Diemen’s Land (with convicts) ; ftom Ports- 
mouth —6. Isabel, Gornal, for Bengal ; ftom L|. 
verpool.— 7> H.C. (h.S. Duke of Argyle, Bristow 
for Bengal (with troops); Chtide Harold, Leach, 
for ditto : and Madeline, Hamilton, for Batavia 
and Slngiipoie; all fiom Deiil.-di. Oearaa and 
Mary, Kobcils, for Cape; from Deal.— & BML 
ance, Kiri;, for Cape: ftom Liv«pool.inl8^ 
Aehillrs, Diimnn, for Ceylon : H. C. Ch. S. CtaMe. 
rifle, Fenii, fra Bengal (with H. C.’s recruits) : 
and Vesyvt, Kenny, far Naw bouth Walee; aU 
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turn Dflri.— 11. Maleoltn, Eylti, for Bengil i and 
JSiiaabeth Ta/fiertfm, Saunden, for Cape and Mau- 
Titliu; both fh)in Deal.— la. Bfand, Callan. for 
Bengal t Bom Liverpool — 10. H. C. Ch. S. Duke 
jy Auvergne, Huguet. for Bengal (with H. C.'a re- 
cruits) s and Lagton, Wade, for New South Wales 

(with female emigrants) ; both fmm Deal Ki. 

hawrenee. Gill, for Bengal ; Golden Fleece, Eng- 
lish, for Bengal i Ladg Oi/rdon, Harnier, for Bom- 
bay t and Othdta, L^gctt, for Van Diemen's Land 
and New South Wales; all from Llver|ionl — 17. 
Eari of LiverpotA, Manning, for Batavia, Singa- 
pore, and Manilla; from Liverpool—] H. Ihadnn, 
Alrth, for Algna Ba\ ; Iron) Deal.— 2fl. Wjr Fit2- 
herlnnrt, Kerrier, for Mauritius and Bombay ; from 
Deal.— 21. Industrgi Dawson, for Van Diemen's 

Land and New South Wales ; from Deal 24. 

Gt/uin/ila, Ware, for Ceylon; JAv^tde, Garrett, for 
New South Wales (with convicte); and Soplda, 

Thoruhill, for Bengal ; all from Deal 24. ATers- 

uell, Haswcll, for Cape and Algoa Bay; from 
Portamoiith. — 2.1. Duke of Kurthumberlatud, Poiie, 
for Bengal; from Portsmouth— 2£. H. C. Ch. S. 
Gnveral Palmer, Thomas, for Beng.il (with 
troops): Scitvn, Dixon, for Bombay; and Ilrtt- 
thtre. Towns, for New .South Wales; all from 
Deal.— 2.1. Ti-inrulu, I lease, for Bengal; from 
Lherpool. — 2(1. Aladra*, Bearh, for Madras: and 
Welh^tm, Liddell, for Cape and Madras ; both, 
from Poitsinoutl). 


PASSENGEltS FROM INDIA. 

Per aiewMa, from Bengal: Mrs. Swintont Mrs. 
Barlow; Mrs. Bird; Ur-. Fager ; three M'ssca 
barlow; two Mishi s E.iger ; Miss Brown ; Ilnliert 
Barlow, Esi|., C. S. ; Goo. Swinton. Ewi., ditto ; 
Mr. Potts; Ens. Eager, 11. M. .‘list rrgt. : Masters 
R.irlow, Swinton, &c.: two servants. — From the 
Cape: Tliia.. Henderson, Esq ; lUnry Wylde, 
Esq. — (Dr. Grant, Bengal meilioal servhx*, and 
Lieut. Gilmore, Bengal anny, were landed at the 
Cape.) 

Ptr Chmrlee F^tor, from Madras: Mrs. Towle ; 
Mrs. Smith and family; G. A. .Smith, Esq.; ('apt. 
Win, Darby, late of the Jamee Siltbald ; several 
servants. 

Per Aral) (transport), from Ceylon* Lieut 
Barlow: Llout. Hums; Assist. Surg. Atkinson: 
Mr. Joni's: .'III soldiers of 11. M. sort lie, U soldiers, 
wives : Ifl children of ditto. 

Per Alfred, from Madras: Mn. Russell; Mrs. 
Hughes; Mrs. Kgan: Col. A. Cumpliell : Col. U. 
lai^Ksatis: Maj. ^mnoik; Maj. j. J. McTeditli : 
F. W. Russell, Fsq , C. .S. ; Cant. J. T, Webb; 
Lieut. DuiMinure: Lu'ut. P. Shaw; Dr. S. M. 
htephenson ; fa children ; .1 sm’aiiis. 

fin* Red Rover, from Madras: Capt. .Stuart; 
Capt. W. Child; Lieut W. T. Rrriiiiier; LleuU 
W. Peacock; F.ns. C. M-Gregor ; Ens. W. Smith ; 
Dr. .Smith; 2fa2 rank .nid tile 11. M. 4(ith regt.; 
10 Buldiers’ wives : 24 < hildren. 

Per Eltzabeth, from Mauritius: Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomson; Mr. and .Mis. Hlancsrd; Mr.Gulbert; 
Llciit. Col. (loldie; 1 child : .Ism-ants. 

E'er Jnmee Patiimn, from Bengal: Mrs. Deer; 
Mrs. Austin; Lkut. Col. S. Martin; T. Harris, 
E^q. : llev. Mr. Deer; Lieut, btoddart; two. 
Misses and two M.iHtcrR Deer ; one sersant. 

Pm* Horatio, from Madras: Mrs. Wight; Mrs 
Chase and family ; Mrs. Boddam: Mrs. Norman: 
Mrs. Bildd and Infant: Mrs. Gibb and child; 
Mai. Babingtoii, Madras army; C'lipt. Norman, 
II.M. 54th regt.. In charge of troops : Lieut. W. 
11. Budd, Madras army; ('apt. Vincent, li. M. 
42 d regt.; ('apt. T. ('. .S. Hyde, Madras army; 
Master hmlth ; five servants ; 40 soldiers ; 3 wives 
of ditto; 4 children. 

/%r Dauiion, from Cape; Mrs. Gen. Camplidt 
and family ; Mr. James Quin : Mr. A. Pliillipi.. 

IVt Sooeiftfrn, from New South Wales: Dr. 
and Mrs. Wilson.; Dr. Fairfoid, ILN.; Dr. 
Logon, It .N.; Mr. .Spiers; Mr. Pierce. 

Expected. 

Per Ann and Amelia, from Bingsl: Mrs. (Vd. 
^ Mrs. Fraser aim two Lliildrcn ; 

two Misses Hunter; I). Hunter, Esii.; ('apt. 

tapL Fraser; Lieut. Pkiwdcii ; Mr.CoU 
villc, die. 

Per Pwsre, from llomliay ; Capt. Grant ; Dr 
ura; LicuL Rowan, oitillcry ; Etu. Burt. 


PAISENGERS TO INDIA. 

Pit Ualeolm, for Bengal: Mn. Plgou; Mra.' 
Holmes; Mrs. Dick; Mrs. Plttar; MisTWIggiiis; 
two Misses Plgou; two Misses Robeilaon ; two 
Misses Dick; two Misses Holmes; Miss Har- 
court; H. M. Plgou, Esq., C. S. ; H. Frith, Esq.; 
Capt. Molmea; ideut. Wiggins, B. C.: Ena. 
Chamberlain; Ena. Cooper; Master PitUr; 
G Bcrvanu. 

Prr Lndp Hajflee, for Bombay: Mr. and Mn. 
Gloss; Mias Swinton; Capt. Wheeler: Capt. 
Watkins; Mr. Pogson; Mr. Scott: Mr Vternon. 

Per iMdy Nugent, fur Bombay: Dr. and Mrs. 
Sinclair; Dr. Fraser; LleuL Paltown; Ens. 
Viney. 

Fn* If. C. Ch. S. Duke ofArgple, for Bengal: 
I.ieut. Col. J. A. Hmlgsott and son : Capt. Lud- 
low; Mr. A. C. Dunlop ; Mr Jas Dunlop: two 
Misses Dunlop; Mr. and Mn. Stalkartt and fa- 
mily; Miss Stalkartt, sister of Mn. S. : Mrs. 
ThompMin and three daughten; Mr. Baird ; Mr. 
Falconer: Mr. .Shank; Mr. lloss; Mr. Rose; 
Masters Dellnmond and Jones. 

Per If. C. Ch. S. Catherine, for Bengal : Mn. 
and Miss O'ShMighnnsy : Mias Rigby; three 
Migses Wiggins ; Mis* J. M'Kiniion; ('apt. H. C. 
M. Cox : Lieut. II. Rigby ; Mr. John Hull : Mr. 
C. G D. Retts; Mr. John Caws; Mr. 1). Taylor 
and family , Mr. Penelope Simmons . Mr. W. D. 
G'Shaughnessy ; Mr. E. W. CLmibutt. 

Peril. C.Ch. S. U' Auvergne, for Bengal: Lieut. 
F. B. Todd; Mrs. Tmid. 

Per Duke of Northumberland, for Bengal : Mn. 
Phiyfair and family: Mrs. Taj lor; Miss Pereira 
and sere ant: Cul. ('unstable; Cant. Hamilinii ; 
('apt. Warlowe; (’apt. Tiiylor; CapU liiintier- 
legc ; (dent. Seaton ; I.ieut. Bailey ; Mr. Fergu- 
son : Mr. Smith; Mr. Davidson; Mr. Agar; Mr. 
C'urwln ; sex ernl serx ants. 

Per H. C. Ch. 5. (,e;iem/ Palmer, for Bengal ; 
Mrs. Dougbu; Mrs. MraKics; Mrs. Williams ; 
Hon. Capt. W. Hamilton; Ens. Vbhntt. II.M. 
16th foot; Qu. Mast. Douglas; Assist. .*xurg. 
Mrnzlet, H.M. Kith foot; Qu. Mast. Williams, 
:til foot; Hr. Losason; Mr. Thompson; Mi. 
Naitne. 

Per Srvern, for Bombay : Mr. and Mrs. Eiphin- 
sltine and faiiiilj , Mr. and Mrs. Harry and family ; 
Miss F.'illows ; Air. Bex'nn. 

Per fPr/lingfoM, for CB|)e and Madras ; CoU and 
Airs. Ugilv le ; Cul. and Mrs. Trewnmn and daugh- 
ters: (ol. and Henry; Mr. and Airs. W. 
Liddell; Mrs. Ashton; Miss Alole; Aliss Cnlh- 
cart ; two Misses IVndrrgast ; Miss llardj ; Miss 
Austen; C.ipt (iordoii; Cant. Rulierts ; Rev. 
W. Carlisle; Air. Hastie; Mr. Shernrui Mr. 
Gibbon. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

IIIRTIIS. 

June 2!). At Richmond, the lady of Major IL B. 
Close, of adiiughter. 

Aug. a. At Dalh, the lady of Major Graham, 
Bengal horse artilicij . of a son. 

il. At Bath, the lady of Wm. Blunt, Esq., mem- 
ber of couhcll, of a son. 

a At Geneva, the lady of Capt. Basil Hall, 
R.N., of a son. 

11. In John Street, AdelphI, the lady of James 
Ruddell Todd, Esq., M.P., of a daiighler. 

23. The lady of Money Wigrum, Esii., of a sun. 


MAIIKIACU. 

JutgS. At Aleppo, Alfred Clegg. Esq., mer- 
chant, to Emily, eldest daughter of Willlain Ste- 
vens, Esq., sreretary and raiicelllcr to the British 
consulate-genera) in Syria. 

II. At High Harrowgate, Thomas Frobisher, 
Esq., captain in the Bengal army, to Carolina!, 
third daughter of WtlUam Dlnglsy, Esq., of the 
former place. 
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85. At the Britfah ProtMtint Chapd. Boulogne- 
■ur-M£r, Capt Jamei WlgBton, R. N., to Mary 
Theodora, only daughter the late Major General 
Sir John Chalmen. K.C.B., Modrai Army. 

— AtFemtower. the Hon. Wm. H. Drummond, 
eldeat non of Viocount Strathallan, to Christina 
Maria Heney Baird, youxgeat daughter of the late 
Robert Baird Eiq., of Newby th, and niece of 
the late Gen. Sir David Baird, BarL, G.C.B. and 
K.C. 

2!f. At Harrold, Bedfordihlre, the Rev. Henry 
Kemp Richardson, O.A., rector of Lelre, Lelces* 
terahlre, to Fanny, eldest daughter of James 
Taylor, Esq., late of the Madras civil service. 

Aug. 1. At St. John's, Hackney, Charles Ellis, 
Esq., of the Hon. East- India Company's service, 
to Harriet, relict of the late Edward Clarke, Esq., 
of Hackne). 

6. At Kenwyn, Cnpt. Palmer, of the Madras 
army, to Jane, second daughter of the late John 
James, Esq., of Truro. 

H. At Cheltenham, Capt. R. J. Nixon, of the 
25th regt. Madras N.I., to Mus Ann Middleton, 
of the former place. 

12. At ht. Cuthbert's church, David Ewart, Esq. 
of the Bengal Artillery, to Isabella, daughter c/ 
the late Major Hodson, of Moorhouse-hall, near 
Carlisle. 

— At St. George's, Hanover Square, Capt. Rac 
Newall, East-India .Service, to M.iry, widow of 
the late Edmund Dlcwitt, Esq., and eldest daugh< 
ter of Thos. Prothcro. Esi]., of the Friars, Mnn> 
mcuthshlrc. 

14. At Mary’-Ie-lxine church, William Jones, 
Esq., of Manchester Street, Manchcnicr Square, 
to Mary Anne, widow of the late David Malcolm, 
Esq., of Bomlmy. 

ID. At St. Paiicras New Church, Mr. Alexander 
Black, of Tavi»UK'k>streel, Cavciil-g.irdcn, to 
Maiianne Jane lluiiie, second daughter of the late 
James Hume, Esq., and nieic of Joseph Hume, 
Esq., M.P. 

22. At Liiicoln, ('apt. Blaxland, of the 51st regt. 
Madras N. I., lo \nne, second daughter of the 
Uev.G. 1). Kent, Lincoln. 

24. At .‘it. Pancras New Church, ('apt. J. II. 
Cramer, 4th regt. Madras N.I., to Marian Esther 
Angelica, second daughter of F. Cramer, Esq., of 
Upper Chailutlc Street, Fitaroy Square. 

Lutely. At Cork, John Lindsay, Esq., solicitor, 
to Mary, daughter of the late John Skottowe, F^q., 
commander in the East-India Company’s service. 

— At Montrose, Mqjor Campbell, of the4(ith 
regL, to Margaret, daughter of Capt. Thomson, 
late of the same regiment. 

— At Stoke Church, Capt. T. A. Mein, late of 
the Hon. E. 1. Couqiany’s service, to Rosoinond, 
third daughter of Wm. Archer, Esq., of Lyinlng* 
ton, Ilanta 

— Colonel Maltamlame, Hon. E. I. Company's 
servire, of Fair 1 1 ill, near Tunbridge, to Cecilia, 
second daughter of Mr. G. Hawkes, of the Royal 
Exchange. 

DEATHS. 

Feb. 20. Of a severe attack of liver, at Bushire, 

n Persia, on hli return overland from Bombay to 


his own country, John May, Eaq.. of K. M. 4th 
regt. of Light Dragoons. 

Mag 15. At sea, on board the HotwRo, on the 
passage to the Cape. Lieut. CoL James yight, of 
the Madras army. 

— At Cherry Hinton, Camb., aged 66, the Rev. 
Bewick Bridge, vicar of that parish, and F.R.S 
He held for some years the professorship of mathe< 
matica In the East-India Company’s college at 
Hertford. 

23. At sea, on board the Vptm Cmtia, on the 
pasoage from Bombay, Mana, wife of Jamea 
Thomas, Esq., of the Hon. E. 1. Company’s civil 
service. 

July 18. AlEiUnburgh, Dr. William Rcdfem, 
lately from the colony of New South Wales. 

22. AtFitton, Bedfordshire, Gerard Wellesley, 
Bsq , laic resident at Indore, m the East-lndia 
Company's service. 

— At his house In Upper Brook Street, Grosve- 
nor Square, Anthony Monumnier liawknu, Esq., 
M.D., of thcGaer, In the County of Monmouth, 
in Ills (13d year. By his family and a large circle of 
friends who knew how to estimate his merits and 
the excellent qualities of his heart, his loss will be 
deeply deplored. 

24. At Finchley, of scarlet fever, William, third 
son of Lieut. Col. Vans Agnew, C.B., of Bambar- 
roch and Sleurhan. 

25. At Florence, Joseph A. Pouget, Esq., aged 
73. many years in the East-India Company’s ser* 
Vice, and head civil surgeon at Surat. 

2C. Louisa Prances, fourth daughter of Henry 
Wood. Esq., of the Bengal civil service. 

2fl. In Codogan Place, aged 74, William Wilber- 
force, Esq.t the great advocate of negro emancipa- 
tion. 

3U. At Boulognc-Bur-M£r, Mis. Sherwood, widow 
of the Idle Capt. John Sherwood, of the Hon. 
East-India Company’s servuc. 

— At Bnxhill, Kingsbridge, Fmnees Schuta 
Drury, youngest daughter of the late Major Haw- 
kins, Hon. E. 1. Compauy's Engineers, F.R.S., 
aged l(> years. 

— At her house, in Cloucesier-place, Harriet, 
eldest sister of the late J.oFd Chief Justice Dallas, 
and of the late Sir George Dallas, Bart. 

31. At Upper Phlllimore-plare, Kensington, in 
the 2.*^ year of his age, JnhnWm. GilTard, Esq., 
ciilest son of the late Sir Hardinge CiSard, Chief 
Justice of Ceylon. 

AUf’. I. At Diinliar, East Lothian, John Aitken, 
Esq . of Hadley, late of the Hon. East-India Com* 
pany's iscivlce. 

(h At Edinburgh, Capt. Andrew Hare, of the 
Hon. E. I. Company's service, and colonel in com- 
mand of a bngade In His Highness the Niiam's 
service. 

7 At ClifThmise, Ramsgate, Ann, relict of the 
late Sir William Curtis, Bart., in the 77th year of 
her age. 

6. At hiB residenre, Buckland-house, Devon, 
Mq). Gen. Henry Webber, of the Hon. East-India 
Comiwiiy'B service, aged 71. 

20. At Saxmundham. Suffolk, Capt. Charlea 
Baynes, aasbuut dock-master at the East-India 
Docks. 



«4 PRICES OF EUROneAM GOODS IN THE EAST. [San. 

If.B. 1%tUtter§F.C,dtH»taprtm»eott, oi* mmufheturm^ prtee$ i A. adwanee (per emt.) on Oteeatnet 
D. discount (per cent.) on Mm aame.-~ttM btuar mound it eqma to 88 1b. 2 os. Sdri.. and 100 basnr 
Mounds equal to 110 faetorp maumlt. Goode told bp !la.Rupeee B, mdm produce h to 8^ oont. morw 
than when told bp Ct.Hupeet F. mdt.—The Madras Candy it equal to AOOlb. The Sural Candy it equal 
to 740} flk. The Pecul <« equal to 133i lb. The Coige it 20 ptetet. 

CALCUTTA, March?, 1833. 


;• ' RS.A. 

Anchors SiuRs. cwt. 8 0^. 

Bottles loom U — 

CiMh R. md. I) D — 

Copper Sheathmft. l<>-40 ..F.niil.37 o 

Drasiers’, 40-120 do. :tti 0 

■— Thiik sheets du. 

— - Old Cross dll. 34 0 — 

Bolt do. 34 0 — 

Tile do. 32 0 — 

—— Nnila, assort. do. 2!i 0 _ 

— Peru Slab Ct.Rs. do. 37 0 

Hussla Sa.lls. do. 

C'o|>pcras du. 1 5 — 

C^uttiins, rhinti prc. 

Miisliiis, assort do. 14 — 

Varn 10 to 170 mnr. 0 41 — > 

— do do. — — 

Cutlery, flne 20A. — 

Glass 20lJ. — 

Hardware P.C. 

Hosiery, rotton P.C. 


' Rs. A. Rs. A. 

Iron, .Swedish, iq....Sa.Rs.F.ind. 3 8 3 10 

flat do. 3 12 — 4 0 

EiiRlish, sq dll. 8 3 — 24 

' flat do. 8 4 — 20 

Bolt do. 2 4 — 20 

Sheet do. 4 10 — 0 0 

NulU rwt. II 0 — 13 0 

Ilnops F.md. 8 11 — 2 14 

Kentledge cwt. 1 o — 1 I 

Leail, Pig F.md. 4 12 — .1 0 

‘Sheet ilo. 5 0 — 0 4 

Millinery 10 A. — 30 A. 

Shot, patent bag i— 

Spelter Ct.lls. F. mo. 4 8 4 10 

.Stationery 10 I). — 20 1). 

Steel, kngllsh CMls. F. ind II 0 

Sw^ah do. H 0 — 8 1 

Tin Plates Sa.Rs. Ixix IH 0 — 111 4 

Woollens, Rroad i loth, line - yd. 3 0 — 11 0 

I narse and middling.... 1 4 — 2 12 

— Flannel fim. 1 0 — 1 4 


MAD R A S, Marcli 6, 1 83.3. 


Rs. 

Dottles ino 7 (S. 

Copper, .Sheathing candy 280 — 

— Cakes do. 2iNi — 

Old do. 1!M — 

— Nads, assort do. 280 — 

Gottiins, ('hints P.C. — 

— Muslins snd Ginghams 5A. — 

— Longcloth loA. — 

Cutlery, fine P.C. — 

Glass and Earthspware lOA. — 

Hardware...... 101).— 

Hosiery 1.1 A. — 

Iron, Swedish candy 42 — 

— English sq do. 1.1 — 

— Flat and bolt. ......... .do. 15 — 


Rs. Rs. 

Iron Hoops randy 15 ^ 17 

Niids do. 

Lead. Pig do. 4-> — 40 

.sheet do. 45 — 50 

Millinery 15 20. 

.Shot, patent lOA. — 15 ^ 

Spelter candy 28 — .30 

Stationery lOA. — 1.1 . 

.8teel. English laiitly 50 — flO 

Swetllsh do. 115 — 70 

Tin Plates box 18 - 20 

Woollens, Broadcloth, flna P.C. — 10] 

coarse P.C. — lol 

— Flannel 20 A. — 


BOMBAY, April C, 1833. 


Anchors cwt. 14 17 

Bottles doz. \ — 1 

Coals chald. 10 — 18 

Copper, Sheathing, 1(1-32 . . .cwt. .n» — 

Thick sheets do. IcH — 

Plate do. 50 — 51 

Tile do. 54j 

Cottons, Chintz .. 

— longrluths ^ .See 

— Muslins 1 Rcinarks 

— Other goods ^ 

Yarn, Nos. 25 to (K) • • lb. ! — I 


Cutlery, tabic. 

Glass and F.arthenware 

... P.C. 
.... 20 I). 

— 23D. 

Haidirira....... 

....25D. 

— P.C. 

Hosiery. 

....P.C. 

— 26A. 


Rs. Rs. 

I Iron, Swedish, bar St. candy 5o {.(> — 

Engliih, do do. 2A1 

Hoops cwt. 5 

N.iils do. IJ 

Plates do. 

Rod for ImUb St. randy 3(1 

— do. for nails do. M 

Lcail, Pig cwt. IH 

Sheet do. 0 

i Millinery 2.1D. 

Shot, patent rwt. 10 — 12 

Siielier do. 71 — « 

.Stationery lOD. P.('. 

: Steel. Swedish tub 13 

l.Tln Plates box 17 

jiWoollena, Broadcloth, flne - -yd. 8 — 10 

1^ coane 1 — 2 

— • nannel, flne Oj — 1 


CANTON, February 18, 1833. 


Drs. Drf.li Drs. Dis. 

Cottom, Chint>. SH yds. piece 21 ^ 4|' Smalts prrul 20 flo 

— .jMgclofhs, 4<i yds. 6 — oj Steel, .Swedish, in kits. cwL 5 — 

— • iliisTins, 20 yds do. 2 — 24j| Woollens, Brosd cloth • • yd. 1.A1 — 1.80 

— Cambrics, 12 yds do. U — 1| CamleU 20 — 

— Bandannoes .do. It — 2|,i— Do. Dutch .....do. 28 — 3i> 

: — Tam. Nos. Ill to 40 penil .Vi — 38 l.ong Ells Dutch do. I* — 

lK». But do. 1*7.1 — 2 iTln, Stralto pecul 14| — 16 

r— .Rod .do. 2*75 — 3 Tin Plates - boi 0 — HI 

do. 41 - 


1833] 


Pricet of Europeam Goods in t/ie East, 
aiNOAPORE, Februai^ 28, 18SS. 


C5 


Dw.^ 

Anchor! liecul 13 ^ 

Bottle! 100 31 - 

Copper Nalb and Sheathlns pecul 36 - 

Cotton!.Madapnllanu.26yil.by32ln. pet. 3 - 

Imlt. libh .36. 3« do. 3] - 

Longcloih! 38to4U .... SIM? do. 4 - 

— do. . .do. .... 3H-40 do. 5 - 

do. . .do 44 do. 71 - 

fiO do. U - 

64 do. 8 - 

— 60 do. 10 - 

— PrinU, 7-H. single atiours do. 2J - 

9-B do. 3 - 

— - Cambric, I2yda. by 43 to 45 in., .do. II - 
Jaconet, SO 44 ..40 ....do. 11- 

— LappeU, 10 40 .. 44 ....do. l| - 


Dro.' Pn. Dn. 

} 14 Cotton Hkf!. Imlt. Dattlck, dhle...corge 6 @ 61 

4 do. do Pulllcat do. 50 — «i 

3U ' Twbt, IfitoUO pecul 38 — 70^ 

31 iHardwara. osoort (over atockedi nodcinand 

3 j lron, Swedbh pecul 6 — 51 

6 I Enclbh do. 2J — 3 

7* Nalb - do. 4 — 6 

8 iLead, Pig do. 6 — 61 

8 !• Sheet do. 61 — 6 

8 Shot, t>atent lug 1 — 3 

13 .Speller (none).. ..pecul 4 — 41 

.31 Steel. Swedbh .do. O'. — 7 

51 ' Englbh do. nodemaiid 

31 |Woollena, LongElb pco. 10 — II 

4 „ Camblel! alo. 36—33 

3 j| Ladle!’ cloth (Scarlet) yd. 1 — 3l 


REM 

Cnleutta, March 7, 1833.— The holiday!, which 
commenced yeeterday . have tended in aome d^pee 
to operate against bualneM ; we believe, however, 
that there has Ixen little change in the market 
generally iince lut week. Piece Goods continue 
to support the late advance, and we understand 
that aiuiunls by late arrivab from England ore of 
a favourable nature as regards cxpec&i Imports. 
Book Muslins are still realising higher compara- 
tive prices than any other description of White 
Goods : and Prints and all coloured C'ottoiu remain 
OB when last noticed. Twbt has improved slightly. 
The Meul market b not in a very settled sute, 
but IS not likely to falL 

Madras, March fl, 1833.— Eutmie Goods have 
varied veiy little since our last. The market con- 
tinues to be supplied with almost every kind of 
Uritidi and Foreign produce without eflecting any 
hiiprovemcnt. Mctnb continue to be sold in smau 
parcels, at prices a shade under our quotations. 


R K S. 

Monibmg, March, 30, HfitT.— Within the last fort- 
night about seven lacks of ru|iecs worth of Piece 
Goods have been dispasedof, at rates varying fnmr 
Its. 1-1 to Rs. 9-2 per piece, according to dcscriii-. 
tlon and quality, Within the past week 

considerable sales have been olfbeted In Copper 
and Iron at reduced rates compared with our last 
quotations. The market for Piece Goods u ea.- 
ceedlngly dull, and very much overstocked. 

Csafim, Feb. 18, 1833.— The customar) stagna- 
tion at this particular period (the termination of 
the Chinese year) haa pen aded our mmnierce in 
general during the past fortnight. Some slight 
improvement In price has attendctl Straiu’ and 
Banca Tin, but the demand is trifling. Woollens, 
of the first quality, obtain the extent of our quota- 
tions. 

Singapore, Feb. 14, 1833.— The market continues 
dull for British maiiuCacturea. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


CalcuUa, March IfJ, I8:3n. 
rioverniiieiit Securities. 

Buy. 3 Rs. As. lIs. As. [Sell. 

Pnmi. 3.3 8 Remittable 33 8 Preiii. 

K of Isti or Old 5. 1 I , f, 

* ®ip. Cent Loan/* " 

3 0 . . . . Ditto .... 3 do. 38 

1 2 .... Ditto 3 do. U 18 

Par .... Ditto .... 4 do. 4 as. I'bt. 

Par .... Ditto ... dov Par 

4 8 3d. or New ditto .... 4 0 
Due. 0 8 4 per rent. Loan ills. ■ 1 0 disc. 

6,600 Bank ol Bengal Shares— 0,588. 

Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount ou private bill. 8 0 per cent 

Dll to on government and salary bills 4 8 db. 

Interest on loans on deiHwlt 5 0 do. 

Rate of Exchange.— .MinrcA 18. 

On London, li months' sight,— to buy Is. Hid. to 
Is. lOld. to sell Is. lid. to Is. 1 l(d. |ier 8a. R. 
Bank of Bmgal. 

The 46th half-vearly dividend of 7 per cent per 
annum payable ftom the 3d January. 


Madras, March 19, 1833. 
Government Securities. 

Six per omt. Bengal Remittable Loon. 

At the Rate of Subscription, vis. 360 

Madroa Ra. per 335 Sa. Rs. 361 i 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers In buying and selling Pub- 
lic SecuritieB, viz. 106^ Madras lu. |>er 

I™'?*- lU : J4» Prem. 

Flveper cent Bengal llnrcmlttable Loan. 

A* the Rate of Subscription, vie. 350 
Madras Rs. per 335 Sa. Us 8 Prem. 

Asiat.Jour, N.S.VoIn12.No.'I/;. 


At the Rate prevailing aminig Merrhantt 
and Brokers In buvlng and selling Pul>- 
lic becuritics, vi;. lIMiA Madras Rs. per 

lisiSa. Its Par. 

Bengal Five per cent. Loan of lOtli Aug. 1835. 
At the Rate of Subscription, vis. l(Ki^ 

Madras Rs. }ict RNl Sa. Rs. 

Bonds, No. 1 to 1,808 Par. 

Ditto, above No. 1,UI0 from i to 1 Prem. 

Bengal Five per cent. Loan of 15th Jan. 1838. 
At the Rate of bulncriptioii, vie. 18^ 

Madiab Its. per kOU bo. Rs. 3 Prem. 


Bombajf, April 6, 1633. 

Exchanges. * 

On I.ondon, at 6 montha’ sight, ls.9dmerRupee. 
On Calcutu, at 38 days’ sight, 106 Bom. RbTper 
ion Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras, at 30 days’ sight. 101 Bom. Ri. per 
100 Madras Rs. 

Government Securities. 

Remittable Loan. 144 Bom. Rs. 

6 per cent. Loan of 1833-33 accord 
of diacharge, 107 to 111 per ditto. 

Ditto of 108 to 1 11 per ditto. 

Ditto of 1839-30, 100 to 111 per ditto. 


perinOSa. Rs. 
mg to the perioiV 


Canton, Feb. 18, 163Sk 


On London, 6 mo. sight,— Mila aultaUe (br _ 
elation In India, 4s. 4d. ; other Mils 4a. Ad. per 
Sp. Dol. 

On Bengal, C-s., .30 days’, Sn.n8. 3U7per10U Bp. 

Drs.— Prh ate Bills, 80!) to 210 per ditto. 

On Bombay, ditto Bom. R«. 818 tier ditto. 

Sycee Silver at Lintin, 3 to 21 pet cent. ptedL 






LONDON PRICE 

KaST-IKUIA and china PKOnUCB. 

£, *. d. . £. 


Riirllla cwt. @ 

Collee, Java 3 0 ' 

CherilxMi 3 4 

•— Sumatra andSanuining S 18 

— - Crylun 3 8 

Mticha 3 18 

Ciitton, Surat lb 0 0 

Madraa 0 0 7 

Bengal 11 0 7 


— 3 

— 3 

— 3 
0 — 3 
0 — 6 

— 0 
— 0 


0 0 11 — 0 


— 14 

— 3 

— 4 


Bourbon 

DnisM Ai for Dyeing. 

Aloes, Epatica u;wt. 0 10 

Annlseeds, Star 3 A 

Borax, llcflned \ . - 

Unrefined f * ® 

Canipbire, In tub fl 10 

Cardamoma, Malaliar- lb 0 3 

Cmlon U 1 

C'asala Buds cwt. — ■ 

Lignea 4 8 

('astorUil lb U U 

('hinaRiMit cwt. 1 3 0 

riiliebs S 10 0 — 4 

Dragoii’H IlloiMt R U 

<iutii Ainiiuiiilac, drop ..00 

Arabic 

Aisnfcetlda 

•— llcitjamin, 3d Sort. 


7 

u 

0 

0 

0 

1 

fl 

6 

10 0 


- 0 3 
0 16 

— 1 0 

— on 

— no 

— 0 18 
S 5 
9 0 


15 
9 0 
6 0 


90 

- 7 

— 3 

- 7 

— 12 


CURRENT, AuguM S3, 1B33. 07 

... 1 

,! Nankeens piece — 

6 0 .1 Hattans 100 0 1 8 

0 0 I nice, Bengal White- cwt. U 14 U 

7 o l! Patna 0 17 0 

o ;-— Java 0 10 8 

U ' Safflower 5 0 0 

81 1 Sago 0 16 0 

ftj : Peari 1 10 0 — 

74 Saltpetre 9 0 fl — 

8 . Silk, DengalSkein lb — . 

,1 Novi 0 19 

0 Ditto White 0 12 

0 ' — C'hlna 

Bengal Privilege 

— Organilne 

Spices, Cinnamon 

Clovea 

— Mace • • 

— Nutmegs 

10 0 ■' Ginger 

1 6 I Pepper, Black • 

I, White 0 

i 0 0 I Sugar, Bengal cwt. 1 

0 -Slam and China 1 

0 ‘ 


— 020 


- 4 

— 0 


0 13 
0 11 
0 16 
0 0 


.... 0 
... 0 

0 

•cwt. 8 
..lb 0 


0 10 
0 19 
0 16 

0 1.3 

1 0 
0 10 
0 1 
0 0 
0 8 


—— Anbni 

— (iBinbuglum ■ • 


A 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 


10 0 
19 0 

— Myrrh 


8 

1 

11 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

— 

19 U 

Kino 



— 

19 0 

Lac Lake 

• • 

0 

9 

0 


0 4 

Dye 


0 

3 

0 

— 

0 3 

.Shell 

•ewL 

4 

0 

0 


7 10 

stlik 


i 

5 

0 


3 0 

Musk, China 

. -oa. 

1 

0 

0 


1 10 

Nux Vomica 

.cwt. 

1 

R 

0 


1 10 

Oil, Cassia . 

. oa. 

0 

0 

7 

— 

0 0 


0 
0 
4 

0 
0 
0 

2 — 

0 — 

0 — 

0 

?• = 

0 — 

0 — 

Mauritius (duty poldf 8 11 0 — 

Manilla and Java. 110 — 

Tea, Bohea lb 0 1 11| — 0 9 

Conm 0 9 1 — 0 3 

— Souchong none — 

Campol, common .... 0 9 Ok — 0 9 1 

— . Twankay b 9 11 — 0 2 51 

— Pekoe (Orangcl 0 9 51 — 0 9 9 


0 0 
0 1 
1 12 
1 8 
3 0 
1 6 


— Hyson Skin 

Hyson 

3 I j— Voung ilyik>ii 
0 [| — Gunjiowder 


0 2 1 - 
0 3 U- 
none 

0 5 1 — 


9 10 
5 6 


— Cinnamcm 

— CoroB-nut. 

— I'ajaputa - 
Mace . ... 

— Nutmegs - 
Opli 

Rn« 


— 0 6 6 


— 009 


0 !' Tortoiseshell lb 1 10 

0 '! Vermilion lb 9 10 

Waa.... cwt. 4 5 

Wood, bamlcTs lied- - -ton 17 0 

Ebony 6 15 

— Sapan 8 0 


Rhubarb 

Sal Ammoniac cwt. 

henna lb 

Tunni-ric, Java • • - cwt. 0 18 

Bengal fl 14 

(;hlna fl 18 

Galls, In SorU 4 10 

, Blue 5 0 

Hides, BuflUo flt 

Ox and Cow — 

Indigo, Blue AiVioL, ex. fine 0 8 4 

Blue and Violet 0 

Purple and Violet. ... 0 

Fine Violet 0 

Mid. to go^ Violet .. 0 

— Violet andCopper .... 0 

— ('opjter 


— 0 
— 0 


7 9 - 




Consumliig,mid.to fine 0 


Do. ord. and low 

Dust 

Madras, very fine 
Do. ord. to good. . 




— 078 

— 3 :i D 

— 2 15 fl 

— 330 

— GOO 

— 19 0 0 

— 7 10 0 

— 90 0 0 


AUin'nAI.AslAN PKODirCC. 

Cedar Wood. foot 0 3 0 — 0 7 0 

on. Fish tun 25 0 0 — 96 0 0 

Whaleflns ton 100 0 0 — IM 0 0 

, Wool, N. S. Walea, vis. 

" Best .lb 0 3 6 — 0 34 

Inferior... 0 9 1 — 0 3 10 

— V. D. l^nd, piz. 

BesU 0 9 6 — 0 2 11 

Inferior 0 1 U — 0 9 1 

SOl'TK AFRICAN FBOOUCk. 

.cwt. 9 0 0 


Aloes.... 

Ostrich Fenthen, und ... .lb 8 6 0 — 

Gum Arabic cwt. 0 15 0 

Hides, Dry .ttk 0 0 

.Salted 0 0 

Oil, Pi’ra cwt. 1 29 

Rais.us 9 0 

W’ax ;.... 5 10 

Wine, Cape, Mad., beat, .pipe 16 0 

Do.M fc 8d qtulUy . . „ 14 0 

Wood, Teak. ..load 6 10 

Wool lb. 0 0 


zl 


9 5 0 
7 0 0 
1 0 0 

0 0 41 
0 0 6 

1 13 0 

5 ir”a 

90 0 0 
16 0 0 
10 0 
1 91 


PRICES OF SHARES, Auguat 26, 18SS. 


^ Divldenda.^ 


DOCKS. 
Eaat-lndia.....~ 




.(Stock)... 
.(Stock)... 

Nt. Katherine's 

Ditto Debenturea 

Uitlo ditto 103 


63 

704 


Weat-lndla (Stock).... 100 

MISCELLANEOUS. ! I 

Australian (Aorlrultural) — | 


Australian (Agrirultural) - 

Carnatic .Stodi. lat Claaa 07 

Ditto, 9dClaai fioj 


Van Diemen*! Land ComiMny 


SI 


£. ~ r 

4 p. cent 
3 p.cent 

3 p.rent, 
4) p. cent. 

4 p. cent. 

5 p.cent. 


4 p.ceDt. 

I 3 p.cnt.j 


Capital. 

'shares 

1 of. 

Paid. 

Books Shut 
fair Dlvldmds. 

sp: 


“ST 


483,750 



March. Bept. 

93H.OOO 

» 1 

! ^ 

June. Dec: 

1.352.7A.> 

lou ; 

■ M 

April. Oct. 

500.000 

— 

' 1 

SAprlL 5 0ct. 

900,000 

— 


- ■ 

l,S80.fltH> 


1 ■ 

June: Dec. 

10.000 

100 

1 SS4 



— 

1 mm 


June. Dec. 

— 

! ^ 


June. Dec. 

10,000^ 

1 UN) 

1 15 



WoLFB, Brothers, 23, Cftange Jtley. 






es 


THE LONDON MARKETS, Augtist 34. 


There wai loine activity In thia market 
oiliK the mlddleof the month, on advance of 
prlcoi, but It haa reiapoed into languor : the ad- 
vanced prlcei, however, are ropported. The itock 
of West-lndla Sugar !■ now 37.278 hhda. and to. 
being 7,078 more than lost year. The Stock of 
Maurltlua 103.446 bagi, being 44,888 more than 
laat year. The delivery of West India ia 2.473 
hhda. and ta., being 1,663 leu than loatyeor* The 
dehvery of Maurltlua la 8,388 bags, being 2.1^18 
more than the correapondlng week of 18S. The 
tramactlona in Eaat-Iudla Sugar ore Inconsidcfr- 
ahle» 

Ot8k«*— The Sales of the Eost-India Coffee luve 
been considerable, but the demand la eatreinely 
dull. 

Sptce.— There haa been conaidcrable action in all 
kin^ of spices s pepper, cloves, mkce, casbia lig- 
■ea, and ginger rose greatly. There was also a 
speculative demand for imUnegs, which soon sub. 
aided : most apices, however, support high prices. 

Sattpetn—n tteady. 

Indigo— Is without alteration ; little doing. 

Lac Dye— Is improving ; there have been aome 
large purchoaes. 

CWteo.— The market la firm, but there la little 
doing. 


Slflir.— The silk market la very firm i the demaniT 
continues consldcralde, and likely tobemalnuliied 
on account of the auppUea being short. 

Tm.— L ittle variation In iirices, and little doing. 

It waa staled by Mr. S. Rice, on the 22d August, 
In the House of Commems, that the three neat 
quarterly salm of Tea would be conducted as usual 
by tlie Company ; afterwards the Board of Con- 
trol would order the quantity to be brought for- 
ward ; that all alterations in the duty would be 
reductions In the Import rate. The pro|KMed 
reduced rate:— 1st class. 9G per cent, to 81 ; Sd class, 
lOU per cent, to 941 : 3d £!<>»• 180 per cent, to HI. 
Considerable surprise is felt by the trade at the 
New Duties Bill on Tea, to take place at the expi- 
ration of the t'oinpany's Charter. The duty on 
Bohea Is Bxed at ]«. lid., and at Congou at 2«. W.. 
white the best judges are unable with certainty to 
distinguish, m many cases, the one from the other, 
“thus** says the London Srto Pnre Cumnit, 
** have our wise Government n)icned a duor to 
fraud on the revenue, and a temptation to Import 
bad Tea, as it will pay a less duty than good, whilst 
they have also fixed the duty on the finest teas (fur 
example, fine Pekoe and Hyson) at .3*. pet lb... 
which are consumed by the rich, at au abatement 
much greater than upon any other sorts." 


DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, from July 23 to August 22, I83.X 



Fredehick Barry, Stock and Share Broker, 7 » Birehin Lane, Ccrr.hUt- 










( 0 » ) 

ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


tiTalcutta. 

LAW. 

Supreme Court, March IB. 

Gajmul DuloU y. Bngshato and athcrt. 
— This was a question of jurisdiction, tlie 
decision of which is of considerable inu 
portance to mercantile peisons. 

Mr. Justice Franks . — The plaint in thi« 
case was hied on the 19th May 1831. It 
states that the defendants are inhabitants of 
Calcutta, and that a special agreement 
was made by the defendants, John Bag- 
bIibw, Thomas Barlow, and lioliert John 
Bagshaw, jointly, with the plaintiff, for 
breach of which he seeks recompense in 
damages against them all ; and the ques- 
tion before the court is, whether John 
Bagshaw, under the circumstances of this 
case, is subject to the jurisdiction of this 
court. The sum of the evidence, as to 
him, is, that at tlic time of the contract he 
was in Calcutta, a partner in trade with 
the Oilier defendants ; that he went to 
England more than two years before the 
cause of action, and ever since then has 
been in England ; that he and the other 
defendants were, at the time of making the 
contract, and ever since have continu^ to 
be, partners in trade ; and that their liouse 
of business then wos, and continues lobe, 
ill Calcutta. Tlie eifect of the decision of 
the couri, if it should decide that he is 
subject to the jurisdiction, and if the con. 
tract as stated in the plaint should appear 
to have been broken, will be to make his 
property in this country liable and contri- 
bute to the performance of that contract 
made jointly with the other defendants. 

The general jurisdiction given to this 
court by the 4th section of tlie charter— 
" such jurisdiction as his Majesty’s judges 
of the Court of King's Bench may law. 
fully exercise within England by the com- 
mon law thereof— is circumscribed in 
some respects by the charter and statutes 
mode with respect to its jurisilietion. The 
13th sec. of the charter, and 17th sec. of the 
statute 21st Geo. III. c. 70, sec. 17, are 
those material to tlie present question ; and 
to these should be added the 26th plea rule, 
made to regulate the course of proceeding 
in cases brought before the court. It di. 
reels that in every plaint, whereby any 
suit shall be comniencctl in this court, 
there shall be a clause, wherein it shall be 
averred that the defendant or defendants 
arc subject to the jurisdiction of the court, 
and by what means. Tlie plaint in the 
case now before us avers that John Bag- 
shaw is subject to the jurisdiction by means 
of his carrying on trade and business in 
Calcutta, and having a house of trade and 
.^iM/.Jbur.N.S.VoL.1 2.N0.46, 


business there. By the ISth section of die 
charter, jurisdetion was given to this 
court to try pleas, of suih sort as therein, 
mentioned, against certain descriptions of 
British subjects, and ** against any other 
of his Majesty’s subjects who should be re- 
sident within the provinces of Bengal, 
Behar, or Orissa, or should have diere re- 
sided, or should have any debts, effects. 
Or estate, real or personal, within the 
same subject to a proviso, ** that it 
shall not be competent to said court to try 
or determine any suit or action against any 
person who should never have been resi- 
dent in aiiy of the said provinces, nor 
against any yierson then resident in Great 
Britain or Ireland, unless such suit or 
action against such person should be com- 
menced within two years after the cause of 
action arose, and the sum to be recovered 
be not of greater value than .30,000 ru- 
pees.” Tlie terms ” resident ” and ** in- 
habitants” arc both used in that section. 
The term “ resident,” when used by the 
Legislature in statutes relating to the 
t^lcrgy, as in the statute of Hen. VIII. c. 
13, and 13th Eliz. c. 20, is interpreted to 
mean actual dwelling within the parish ; 
whereas the word ” inhabitant” lias re- 
ceived a less determinate meaning. My 
Lord Coke’s interpretation of that word, 
from its etymoloey, makes a person hav- 
ing lands in one county, alihoiigli residing 
in onother, liable to curtain charges as an 
** inhabitant.” My Lord Eldon, in the 
c.asr of the * Attorney General v. Forster,* 
10 Ves. 330, of the w'ord ” inhabitant ’* 
says, ** the construction is always made 
with reference to the nature of the sub- 
ject.” It would not have been necessary 
to refer to those words ” resident ” and 
inhabitants ” were it not for that proviso 
or exception contained in the ISth section, 
becitiise the statute SIst Oto. III. c. 70^ 
sec. 17, has enacted that Ibe supitme 
court of judicature at Fort William in 
Bengal '* shall have full authority to hear 
and determine all manner of suits against 
all and singular the inhabitants of the city 
of Calcutta, provided that their inheri. 
tance and succession to lands, rents, and 
goods, and all matters of contract between 
party and party, shall be determined, in 
case of Mahomedans, by the laws and 
usages of Mahomedans, and in case of 
Gentoos, by the laws and usages of Gen. 
toos, and where one of the parties shall be 
a Mahomedan or Gentop, by the laws and 
usages of the defendant." The 13th sec. 
of the Charter ought to be construed toge- 
ther with tlitf 17ih see. of the statute 21 st 
Geo. HI. ; because a charter, made by 
authority of Parliament, is to be construed 
according to the rules of law laid down for 

(K) 
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construction of nets of Parliament; and 
one of those rules is, that statutes relating 
to the same subject matter ought to be 
cqpstnied together; and another rule is, 
tlmfitic construction given to on act of 
Parliament contemporaneous with its 
enactment sliall be a rule for its interpreta- 
tion ; then, taking tliese sections together, 
according, in my apprehension, to the in- 
terpretation or construction that ought to 
l>e given to them, a British subject iii fact, 
and by construction an ** inhabitant *’ of 
Calcutta, is subject to the jurisdiction of 
jdiis court ; and if so, as long ns he conti- 
nues to be an inhabitant of Calcutta, in 
fact or by due construction, so long does 
he continue subject to the civil jurisdiction 
of this court. 

Tlie Advocatc.gcneral has argued, that 
as persons resident at Benares or other 
distant parts of India, but having banking 
bouses, or other houses for trade, in Cal- 
cutta, carried on by their partners in trade 
in Calcutta, in which houses goinastalis or 
otlier servants in tlicir employment were 
residing, have uiiifoimly been held to be 
subject to the jurisdiction of this court 
because of their having such houses of 
trailc in Calcutta, so ought Mr. John Bag- 
sliaw, because of the house ui business lie 
continues to have in Calcutta, continue to 
be subject to the jurisdiction of this court, 
because of that bouse of business, of 
which, at the time of the alleged con- 
tract in issue in this case, he was and con- 
tinues to be a partner. The terms of tlw 
proviso ill the Ifltli sec. of the charter 
make a diilcrcncc in words, but in my 
apprehension not in reasoning, so as to 
render incflcctive tlic argument the Advo- 
cate- General has used ; because the juris- 
diction of this court over native subjects, 
inhabitants of Calcutta, is in terms local, 
and a person at Benares is as much, as to 
natives, without the jurisdiction of tin's 
court as a British subject when at Great 
Britain or Ireland, and two years there 
resident after the cause of action accrued, 
unless having a hou«e of business in Cal- 
cutta, in which servants reside for the 
purpose of that business, sliall constitute 
constructive inhabitancy. Sir Charles 
Grey, who lately retired from this court, 
Iiad sat os puisne justice at Madras for three 
years before he became chief justice of 
this couit, and as chief justice he sat seven 
cars in this court, and liad extensive 
now ledge of its practice. It was uni- 
furmly held by liitn, that a native, altliuugli 
residing witliout the dbtrict of Calcutta, 
yet having a bouse of business in Calcutta, 
in which an cstablisliinent of clerks and 
servants was kept and trade carried on, 
was fur such cause subject to tlie jurisdic- 
tion of this court. Mr. Smoult, late pro- 
tliunotary of the court, has been so kind 
as to supply tlie court with notes of cases 
made hy Sir ilobert Chambers and Mr, 


Justice Hyde upon questions as to its 
locality of jiiiisdiction ; in one of those 
cases, ‘ Uamram Dutt v. Ilamiiarain.’ 30th 
June 177B, in an action upon a bond, the 
boud reciting the defendant to be of Cal- 
cutta, it was held to be sufficient to sub- 
ject him to the jurisdiction. The ground 
of that decision I take to be, that the de- 
fendant, by signing the bond containing 
iliat recital, was estopped from dcnying.he 
was of Calcutta. It is a decision upon a 
question of constructive jurisdiction, and 
no case has been referred to for the pur- 
pose of showing there has been an inter- 
ruption to tlie practice of tlie court, as 
stated by the Advocate-gciicral. I'liat de- 
cision is one to show there may be liability 
to the jurisdittioii though actual inhabi- 
tancy be not proved. In the case of* llam- 
lochiin Mullick r. Charles Cockerell, Hen- 
ry Trail, and William Logan,* the plaint 
was filed 4lh June 1802, and the affidavit 
stated tlie defendants, Henry Trail and 
William Logan, to be iiihabiunts of Cal- 
cutta. and therefore subject to the juris- 
diction* of tills court, and the defendant 
Charles Cockerell to be subject to tlie 
jurisdiction by reason of his being a part, 
ner with the other defendants, trading and 
using cunimcrce in the town of Calcutta. 
Inhabiuincy was stated in tlu plaint as to 
the other dcfendnnts and as to him, and 
the only evidence to prove him an inhabi- 
tant was that of his being a partner witli 
the otlier defendants trading und using 
commerce in the town of Calcutta, for in 
fact it was proved he had been in Knglaiid 
two years before the action was brought. 
From these instances of decisions of this 
couit, taken from the notes of Mr Justice 
Hyde, one in the year 1778 oiid the other 
in the year 1802, and fiom the law as 
slated by the Ads oeale -general, and assent- 
ed to, as 1 conceive, by the bur, 1 consider 
the practice of this court, contemporaneous 
and coutiiiued, to have In'en to consider 
partners who continued to have houses of 
business such as the dufenilaiit Mr. John 
Bugshaw eoiitiniies to have, subject to the 
jurisdiction of this court. 

1 proceed to the decisions made by the 
courts at West minster Hoi I with respect to 
persons in trade or united in interest in 
the subject of suit. 

Ill the case of ' Lady Carrington v. Can. 
tillon, sen.,* Buiibury’s Uep., cose 10'7, 
Canlillon, sen., and Hughes were part- 
ners in France ; Cantillon, sen. withdrew, 
and put liis iicpliew into the parti.ersliip ; 
a bill was preferred against tlie two Can- 
tillons and ilugbes, and it was moved that 
service of tlie subpoena upon the Csntillons 
or their clerk in court may be deemed 
good service as to Hughes, who was then 
in France, and jutr Mam curiam the ser- 
vice was allowed upon the aulhority of a 
decision cited in that cose. In * Calm v. 
Gurney,’ Isi Maddocki, 187, tlicbill was 
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filed against two partners, one abroad, and 
the court ordered that service on the part- 
ner at home be good service of the sub- 
porna on the partner abroad. In * Bird- 
wood V. Hart,' 3d Price, 176, service of 
a subpoena upon a servant of the de. 
fendant's brother, a partner of defendant, 
and his co-defendant in tlic suit, at the 
bouse of one defendant, who resided in 
England, was held to be good service of 
the other defendant, altliougli on his voyage 
to Helvoctsluys at the time ofservice. In 

* Maemurdo v. Birch,* £th Price, 522, a 
plaintiff having arrested two partners on a 
guo minus, and proceeded against the 
third, and levied issues on tlie partnership 
goods because of his not appearing, the 
court refused an application to set aside 
the proceedings with costs, althougli it 
was sworn on behalf of the aliscnt de- 
fendant he was absent on his business of 
mariner, and not for the purpose of avoid- 
ing proceedings. The court adopted tho 
distinction made in that case, that as it 
was a case of partnersliip, where tuo of 
the partners had been duly proceeded 
against, and had appeared, the proceeding 
against the absent partner had been strictly 
regular. Identity of interest in the sub- 
ject of suit of the several puitivs defen- 
dants is, us 1 apprehend, the cause why 
service of one partner within the jurisdic- 
tion of the coiiit, for himself and for the 
iibsent p.iriner of his lioiisc, has been held 
to be good ser\iceof both. In the case of 

* 11.11 ly V, Hoe,' 1st Barn, and Price, 369, 
service of the dei luratioii in ejectment on 
one of two tenants in possession was de- 
creed good service of both. It in.-iy l)e 
said in answer, that the proviso contained 
in the 13th sec. of the Charter prevents 
this disc from coining within the decisions 
referred to, as to parties absent from Eng- 
land at the time of service of their co- 
partners. But 1 conceive that proviso np- 
plies to the case of a sole jterson resident 
in England or Ireland two )enrs before 
the cause of action, and not to a case of 
two or more persons fonning.-i partnership. 
In the case of a sole defendant, it is not 
necessary to suppose there were persons 
re|>rcscnting him during his absence; 
whereas |Mrtncrs are one in interest, and 
the absent partner ought to be considered 
as represented during his .absence by the 
linrtncrs of the firm who remain at his 
house of business. In tlic cose of * Smith 
II. the Hibernian Mine Company,’ an a|). 
plicolion was made to Ijord lledcsdulc 
that service of a siibpoma to appear and 
answer upon a general agent of a de- 
fendant absent at St. Helena sliouhl Ixr 
deemed good acrvice of that defendant; 
his lordship refused that application, but 
put cases in which service had been sub- 
stituted ; thus," his words are, *' Uie 
court, indeed, has substituted service in 
■everal •coses where the party may have 


notice of the proceedings, and where in 
case lie goes out of ths way there is a per. 
son whom he has named as his agent, and 
w'hom the court may look on as such ; or 
when persons living abroad provi' a will, 
by -means of their attorney, for the purpose 
of possessing themselves of assets which 
are liable to the demand of the person 
who sues in cc]uity. Such a case possibly 
could be supported on principle, though 
new to him." In cases of partnership, 
one of the firm, who goes out of the way 
beyond the jurisdiction in which his liousu 
of business is, leaves his partners behind, 
there are persons to whom the court can 
look as his representatives; and ns his 
bills drawn from abroad, or contracts 
made on behalf of the firm, bind them, so 
ought he to be made liable to answer for 
non-performance of any contract by which 
tlic partners arc liound ; and by service of 
process, for him to answer, duly served on 
them. If it should be otherwise, a part- 
ner would have a privilege to acquire pro- 
perty in the name of the hrm of his house, 
and means to evade the perform.'incc of 
his partnership engagement. Chief .lus- 
ticc Eyre, in the case of * Waugh n. Cur. 
wen,* 2i\ 11. Blackstonc, concludes thus : 

** if a person will lend his name ns a part- 
ner, he becomes as .ag.ainst all the world a 
partner, on the piincipleof public policy, 
to prevent the frauds to which creditors 
would be liable if they were to suppose 
the) lent their inune> on the credit of three 
or four persons, when in fact they h'lit it 
only to two of them, to w’hom without 
the others they would not have lent any 
thing." It may lie said, that in the case of 
an absent partner judgment may lie h.id 
against the partner wJio appears for iho 
whole debt, ns in the case of ' Darwent v. 
Walton.’ There, a bill was filed against 
one of two p.irtners, and the question be- 
fore 1^)1 d llardwicku was, whether, ~ one 
of the partners being abroail, the imrtncT 
licfiMo the court should pay llie whole debt. 

ilardwicke held lie sliould, and 
eontpar^d it to a case at law, where one of 
two defendants being outlawed, judgment 
is given for the whole debt against the 
other who had appeared. The question in 
tliat case arose at tlic hearing, but if it had 
come before the court upon motion to set 
aside the process against the absent part- 
iier, because he was absent from the King- 
dom at the time of service, and it had 
been proved to the Lord Chancellor th.it 
the service of the absent partner was made 
upon his partner at his partiiersliip-hoiise, 
1 apprehend his lordsliip would not, for 
such cause, have set the process aside ; 
but Umt, on the authority of the case in 
Bunbury to which 1 have referred, lie 
would have considered the process regular. 
The case in Buiibury was decided in Uie 
year 17‘2S, twenty years before Uiut of 
* Darw’cnt r. Walton ’ by Ixird Hard- 
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wicke. Tlie ca«ps of * Gurney v. Coles,* 
* Birdwood v. Hard,* and * Macmurdo v. 
Birch,' all concur in decision, tliat ser- 
'vice of process to appear upon a partner 
within the jurisdiction shall be good ser- 
vice when made upon him for the other 
partner, even though abroad at the time. 

If the words ** person then resident in 
England or Ireland," contained in the 
IStb sec. of the charter, should be con- 
strued to include a member of a partner- 
ship-house in cither of those countries re- 
■iijent, while the other meinhers of his 
house were, and continued to be, residing 
in Calcutta, the consequence would be, 
that a judgment or decree obtained against 
the members of such a house, here resi- 
dent, could be entirely executed against 
their effects, of whatever kind, leaving the 
effects of the absent partner uiudrected by 
the judgment or decree against the part, 
ners in Calcutta. Statutes and ch.'irtcrs 
arc not to be construed so that by a literal 
adherence to them inconvenience might 
follow : the statute of Marlborough prohi- 
bits generally driving a distress taken in 
one county into another ; yet it has been 
adjudged that if land held of a manor in 
one county lie in another county, the 
lord may distrain upon the land, and 
drive the cattle into the county where the 
manor lies ; so tliat a thing which is with- 
in the letter is not within the statute, un- 
less it be within the intention of the 
framers. 

Upon the whole of this case, seeing 
that by tlic mercantile law one partner of 
a mercantile house may reside in one part 
of the world, os in England, and others 
of the house in another, as in Calcutta, 
each having a power to contract with res- 
pect to the partnership concern, to hind 
the firm, and profit by the contracts made 
by them with respect to Uic firm, though 
he should be abroad at the time Uie con- 
tract was made ; it appears to me rational 
and just that there should be a correlative 
responsibility of partners, and that they 
should lie considered as one person in 
liability to perform their contracts made 
as partners ; and that, constiuing the l.'ltb 
sec. of the charter together with the 17th 
of the statute 21 Geo. 111., according to 
the rules of law, and considering the de- 
cisions of the court of superior jurisdiction 
in England, and of this court, the de- 
fendant, Mr. John Bagshaw, is subject to 
the jurisdiction of this court for tlie pur. 
pose of the iiresent suit. 

Sir £• Ryan gave his judgment, at 
some length, on the same side. He con- 
fessed it was w'ith much doubt and hesita- 
tion he concurred in this deciuon ; but he 
was inclined, for the present, to think it 
file safer course to concur in that opinion, 
and leave parlies, in any other case that 
may arise, to appeal to a higher triluinal, 
which tliey could not do in this case, es 


the amount in dispute would not admit of 
it. He rested his decision mainly upon 
the case of * Ramlochun Mullick v. Coc- 
kerell,’ Smoult’s Rules, p, 112, where the 
point arose before a full court, and the 
objection to jurisdiction was taken by the 
defendants* counsel and overniled. 

March 26. 

jluignees of Palmer and Co. v. Rank 
Benge/.— This was an action of aawnpsit 
tried on the Slst July last, in which a ver- 
dict by consent was entered for (he plain- 
tiffik suliject lo (be opinion of the court on 
a cobc, the facts of whicli may be shortly 
stated os follows. In November 1829, the 
late firm of P.ilmcr and Co. borrowed 
from tlie Bank of Bengal, on six different 
occasions, considerable sums of money, as 
a security for which they deposited with 
the Bank Government promissory notes to 
a larger amount than the auni advanced, 
under an agreement to repay the sum bor- 
rowed in three months, together with the 
interest at live per cent., or in default of 
payment at tlic expiration of that period, 
authorising the Bank to dispose of the 
Company's paper for the reimbursement of 
the sum advanced, the Bank rendering to 
Palmer and Co. any surplus that might be 
foribcoming from such sale, and Palmer 
and Co. iini!ertnkii)g to make good any 
deficiency tlicre might be in the sale price 
of the Company’s paper below the amount 
of the principal lent and interest thereon. 
On the 4th January IB'Jt), the deposits 
being still in the hands of the Bank, Pal- 
mer ond Cb. filed tlieir petition of insol- 
vency. At the time of the ailjurlicatiun 
of insolvency, the Bank were also holders 
and indorsees of two promissory notes 
draw'n by Palmer and Co. in favour of a 
native named Roogooraro Goss.sin, for 
the several sums of Sa. Rs. 40,000 and 
Sa. Ks. CO,(KX}, both of which had liecn 
discounted hy the Bank, and were unpaid 
at the time of the insolvency, and have re- 
mained unpaid to the present day. After 
the adjudication of insolvency, the time 
expressed in I’almer end Co.'s agreement 
with the Bank having expired, and no 
payment having been made, the Bank 
sold the Government securities deposited 
with tliem during the month of November 
at the baur price of the day, and after re- 
taining the principal and interest of the 
loans for which the paper waa deposited as 
aecurity , tliere remained a considerable sur- 
plus ; tills surplus the assignees of Palmer 
and Co. demanded from tlie Bank, and 
payment being refused, an action was 
brought to recover the amount. Against 
this claim the Bank put in a aet-<^ for 
the amount of the two notes drawn by 
Palmer and Co. in favour of Roogooram 
Cosaain, which they discounted, and which 
remaineil unpaid. The amount of these 
notes being larger than the aurplua pro- 
duce of the Company’f paper, the real 
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question ot issue wet whether the Bank 
had or had not a right to apply the surplus 
to the liquidation of the sum due upon 
the promissory notes ; and when tlie action 
came on for trial, there being little or no 
dispute as to the facts, it was agreed that a 
verdict should be taken by consent for the 
plaintifTt, the assignees, subject to the deci- 
sion of the court upon a special case, in 
svhich sliapc the point of law could more 
roriveniuntly be disposed of. 

Sir J. Franks said, the safest way of 
viewing this question was with reference 
to tlie bankrupt law, because, although 
not wholly introduced into this countiy, 
the rnsolvent Act had a direct reference to 
the English Bankrupt Act. An adjudi- 
cation of insolvency here was made a 
ground for a commission to issue in Eng- 
land ; botli might be in operation nt the 
same time against the same paitics; and it 
was hut reasonuhlc that the same rule of 
law which prevailed as to one should at- 
tacli to the other also. Looking at the 
case in tiiat view, it ismateriul to consider 
tlie relation of Palmer and Co. to the 
Bank of Bengal nt the time of their insol- 
vency being adjudged ; and it appears 
to have been that of customers to their 
bankers. Betwc>en October and January 
tliere arc stated to have been ^ocn transac- 
tions bctwc'cu tliem, each of which is an 
instance to sliow the relation abovemen- 
tioiied; tims, by tlie admissions on the 
case itself, tliat species of relation is esta- 
blished ; and once established, the law is 
clear that the general hen attaches on all 
securities in tlie hands of the banket 

Davis D. Boucher,’ ,'i T.R. 488). There 
must be special circumstances to take a 
case out of the common rule. Now 1 
take it, that * Atkinson v. Elliott,' 7 T. R., 
is eipressly in point. There, the money 
was received after on a contract made be- 
fore the bankruptcy : so it is here. The 
written agreement of deposit is condned to 
the ]iarticular loan ; the discount of the 
notes was a separate transaction ; the agree- 
ment was to return the surplus money, and 
it was made when no insolvency was in 
contemplation. The paper, when sold, 
was reduced to money to the credit of 
Palmer and Co., which brings it within 
the ordinary rule of general credits in tho 
hands of the banker; but it is argued that 
the rule is otherwise when the rights of 
third persons interfere, and that the right 
of the creditors does so here. I answer — 
the surplus was constructively vested in 
Palmer and Co., before any such right of 
creditors could have arisen. The surplus 
money stood in place of the paper, and tho 
like right in equity attached to it. The 
Bank had a prior nght, or if not prior, at 
least an equal right. The creditors must 
have tho superior right before they can 
make out their claim (' Brown v. Jones,* 
1 Aik.) ; and here tlie right of the Bank 
is the superior, for their light had been ac- 


quired previously to (he insolvency. I can 
see nothing in the written contract to con- 
trol that prior right. But it is urged, tlut 
the bankrupt law makes the difference. 
That all property and right of the bankrupt 
or insolvent passed to his assignees is a 
well known principle : but it is wlso a 
principle, that it so passes subject to the 
like equities as if in the hands of the bank- 
rupt himself. The 5 Geo. II. c. .30, s. 28, 
which I refer to because most of the re- 
ported decisions were made upon it, pro- 
vides that, when there have been mutual 
credits, the balance is to be struck, and 
this is all that can be claimed. The sub- 
sequent act (f> Geo. IV. c. Id,) has a si- 
milar provision even more extended. Then, 
was this sum a credit in tlie hands of the 
Bank or not ? When the Bank became a 
creditor by discount of the notes, they were 
entitled per contra to credit of the surplus 
of the paper. Mutual credits between the 
insolvents or bankrupts and their creditors 
nre transferred to the assignees. Dad 
Palmer and Co. brought tlieir action for 
tiie surplus, would it not have been com- 
petent to ihe Bank to plead a set off? And 
is the right varied by tlic substitution of 
new parties ? 1 say not : for equities follow 
a fund or right into the hands of the as- 
signees, and so it was .idjudgid by Lord 
Ilardwicke in the case above cited. (1 Atk.) 
So siiys the statute. I have examined all 
the c.’i(»es cited in argument, hut find no- 
thing to the contrary. Putting the doc- 
trine of hen wholly aside, the defendants 
are entitled to the verdict on the other 
ground of set-off.’* 

Str £. Ryan. I entirely concur that 
there must he a verdict for defendants. 
This question is by no means new ; it 
was fully discussed here lately in the case 
of * Cockerell and Co. v. Assignees of 
Palmer and Co.,’* when all the autho- 
rities now referred to were fully consi- 
dered. 

Tliere are two points in the case~l. 
whether defendants have a lien as Iwnkers. 
—2. whether they have a let-off on the 
ground of mutual credita. On the first, 
I think there was a lien. It would be 
useless to quote cases on a point so well 
established since tliat of * Davis v. Bou- 
cher.* The banker hat a general lien on all 
securities. To take any particular secu- 
rity out of this general rule, there must 
be special circumstances effecting its de- 
livery. * Atkinson v. Elliott* is a strong 
case to shew the contrary in this instance, 
although that was not the case of a banker* 
We must take it that the Company’s 
paper was indorsed to the Bank, thou^ 
it » not so stated in ezpren terms, for 
otherwise it could not have been sold* 
The cases of * Rxpte, Deeze* -and * Exptem 
Ozenden ' have bm often quoted ; but ^ 
former has never been directly overruled, 
indeed, has been frequently recognized. 

• SeeVoLVlII.p.(i5. 
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Mr. Eden in his book does, 1 think, re. 
concile the two cases ; and seems to regret, 
that subsequent decisions have rather fol. 
lowed the reasoning of Lord Hardwicke 
than his decrees. I hold tlie decision in 
< Atkinson v. Elliott ’ to be law now ; and 
tlie only qualification to be this— that the 
mutuai crklit must be such as will neces- 
sarily result in a debt. Here it clearly 
was so ; and if it is to be decided solely 
with reference to this limitation of the rule, 
—1 think that decision is expressly in 
point. Tlie case of * Exj^te. Flint and Key 
V. Flint,’ has been much pressed upon us; 
but tliat went upon the ground of n direct 
fraud, and is widely different from the 
present. 

Judgment for defendants. 

The decision in this case was the reverse 
of wliat was expected. 

AprU 9. 

L. ClaHceand others (Exors. of Vrignm) 
V. Colvin. — Mr. Clarke brought on this mo- 
tion, calling ufjon the Master (Mr.Maney) 
topa^ the costs of a default, which had been 
improperly entered by him on the Od of 
April ; further, that the reference be trans- 
ferred from the Master to such other officer 
of the court as it might select fur the pur- 
pose, on the ground of irregularity and 
incouipetency of the master ns exhibited 
in the extracts from his Minutes of re* 
ference of the 27th March and .')d April. 

The affidavit of Messrs. Wight and llol- 
royd, the attornics for tlie complainant, was 
read ; from which it appeared, that a re- 
ference was held in tiiis^matter in the Mas- 
ter’s office, on the 27tli March last, at 
which Mr. Clarke and Mr. Wight attended 
on behalf of the complainants, when it 
appeared, by the minute of the Master, 
filuit, on a former reference, several exhibits, 
produced in evidence and proved before 
the examiner, had been produced before 
the Master in support of the complainant’s 
statement of facts ; but there was no mi- 
nute in the liook, or on the face of tlic 
cluwge, showing that the items referred 
to by the exhibits had been established 
by tlie evidence. Mr. Clarke then said be 
would prove the exhibits at the next meet, 
ing by reading the evidence taken in the 
cause, and another reference was appointed 
to be held on the uf April. On tliat 
day, Mr. Clarke and Mr. Holroyd, on be- 
half of Mr. Wight, attended at the Master’s 
office at about fifteen or twenty minutes af- 
ter two o’clock, when a native writer in- 
formed them tliat tlie Master was not at tlie 
office but at his liousc. Mr. Clarke di- 
rected that he should be sent for, and after 
the peon bad been absent a little time, 
he returned with a note from Mr. Money, 
addressed to Mr. Clarke, requesting him to 
step over to his house, as it was much 
cooler than the office. Mr, Clarke refused 
fo attend at the house, and Mr. Turioa 
jud Mr. Hedger arriving at the office to 
attend Ihc same reference on behalf of a 


defendant, Mr. Clarke informed them of 
his intention, and quitted tlie office. Mr. 
Turton and Mr. Hedger afterwards at- 
tended the Master’s house, and required a 
default to be recorded for the iion-attend. 
ance of, Mr. Wight or his counsel, and tlie 
Master had recorded the default. As soon 
as tlie default was intimated to Mr. Wight, 
lie informed Mr. Clarke, and lamented 
tliat he had not attended the reference 
and saved the costs to his client. Mr. 
Clarke replied, tliat no circctual reference 
could have been lield at the house of the 
Master, as all tlic proceedings were at the 
office, and the cause had been delayed in 
consequence of the Master’s neglect. Mr. 
Wight afterwards applied to the Master for 
a certificate of default; but Mr IVIoney 
replied that he had refused the ceriificalc 
to Mr. Hedger, but was willing to pay liis 
costs, and Mr. Money had at a subsequent 
period offered to pay the whole of the costs 
of the default. At tlie eoinniencemeiit, 
tlieM.istcr had been applied to for a niiiiiile 
of the proceedings at which the default was 
recorded, uiid he had returned a minute 
of the reference, .»tating that Mr. 'J'urton, 
Mr. Clarke, and Mr. Iledger were pre. 
sent, although it was evident tliat the 
absence of Mr. Clarke nad occasioned the 
default. 

An affidavit of the Master was also put 
in and read; whereby it appeared that the 
Master had, together witli his note to Mr. 
Clarke, sent a verbal message, to say that 
he would attend at tlic office if preferred ; 
and that prior references liuving hui‘n Held 
at his liouse, whereat the same atturnies 
had attended, he iiad not tliouglit any spe- 
cial notice of the place of meeting neces- 
sary. 'i'hut Mr. Turton, for the other parly, 
had attended at his liouse, and that the 
default had been entered upon his urgent 
requisition. 

'J'lie learned counsel, after cxprc->sing 
the reluctance and delicacy he felt iii np- 
pcnriiig as counsel in a cause in whicli he 
w'as himself a party, contended at great 
length, that the holding of the reference at 
the Master’s house, instead of tlie puldic 
office, was irregular; and thougli it had 
been often done for convenience, by liim- 
aelf as well as others, yet that in this 
instance it would have been most incon- 
venient, as the proceedings lie intciideil to 
produce and refer to were all in the office. 
Having attended there, and lieiiig ready to 
proceed, tlic entry of default against Ins 
client was untrue, and could not be justi • 
fied, and the costs taxed against liis clien 
ought to fall upon die Master biinself. It 
was true the Master bad oflQnrod, in the first 
instance, to pay those costs, and afterwards 
to pay the whole costs incurred; hut this 
did not satisfy the justice of the case : tbe 
cause hod bran delayed by the default ^ 
the Master, and lie would sliew from his 
own minutes, that the Mostor wus so inac- 
curate, inattentive, and negligent, as to he 
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utterly unfit to conduct the reference. Mr. order, he would have been entitled to the 
Clarke luirc pointed out what he termed rosts of such application ; yet it appeared 
untrue minutes made by the Master. that he had not himself conformed to the 


The Advocate Gctieral, for the Master, 
observed that he had seldom a lighter task 
imposed upon him than in showine cause 
against this application. Ho admitted 
Uiat, in strictness, the place for holding 
references was the public office of the 
Master : hut it has been very common, as 
all his friends around him could testify, to 
meet at the house of tlic Master, when it 
was immediately adjoining the Court- 
house, more especially during the hot 
months ; and no one had ever objected, for 
most people preferred a cool and roomy 
apartment; to a small one immediately 
under the roof, and oppicssivc from tlie 
heat. If insisted upon, however, it was an 
irregularity, as tlie Master was sensible, 
and therefore he had immediately oflered 
to indemiiify the parties by paying the 
coiits Inniself. But lie was charged witth 
a much graver oflbnce, — with making 
false entries in his minutes, for his own 
advantage ; a charge which was a grave 
one against him, not only as a high officer 
of this court, hut as a man who had from 
his birth moved amongst gentlemen in 
society. Of that getuluman he spoke and 
felt as one who had known him person- 
ally for twenty years, and who believed 
him wholly incapable of such conduct as 
that imjiutcd to him. The entry of the 
.'hi April was not untrue, and so it ap- 
peared from the ailidavit of the other side. 
'I'hi defjiilt was not for non-attendance, but 
for not proceeding in the reference. With 
regard to the alleged im|icrfectioiis in the 
iiiiiuites, it was for the Master to take his 
note of the proceedings in the manner 
best calculated in his judgment for the 
purposes of the reference, lie was nut to 
note down the eifect of evidence, but 
merely its production, nor to note as read 
what was merely produced to bo after- 
wards put ill. 

Mr. Clarkct in reply, disclaimed all iii- 
tontion of charging wilful mis-statement 
by the Master, hut insisted on the inaccu- 
racy of the Minutes produced, and re- 
peated witli much vehemence his general 
imputations of neglect and incompetence. 

Sir Jjhn Franks said, tliot, with regard 
to the first part of the application, the de- 
fault appeared to have been wrongly en- 
tered, for the party was in attendance at 
the public office, which is Uie only legal 
place of meeting that the court can recog- 
nize : when it is held elsewhere, the con- 
sent of all parties must bo clearly under- 
stood. Costa, therefore, hod been wrong- 
fully fixed upon the party ; but what waa 
•the conduct of the Master? He irnmc' 
diatcly tendered amends, and though the 
party had a strict right to move the court, 
and ho by no moans blamed him for so 
doing, and Uiougb if himself strictly in 


rule for attendance, nor was he in attend- 
ance until a quarter of an hour after the 
time appointed. Having, therefore, made 
hia application after offer of amends, and 
without Iwving been liimself strictly regu- 
lar, this part of the application must be 
granted, but without costs of application. 
With regard to the rest of the motion, 
tliere did not appear to be any ground 
whatever for such interference of the 
court as had been asked for. No doubt 
there might be cases when it would be 
proper and necessary, — cases of age or in- 
firmity, or impotence : but he trusted the 
latter ground would never occur in tin's 
court. The inaccurai'y and negligence 
charged in this instance were in no wise 
made out by the affidavit, nor by reference 
to the minutes. The sole irregularity that 
appeared was in the place of holding the 
meeting, and for that he immediately of- 
fered reparation. 

Sir E. Rtfan entirely concurred wiA his 
brother Judge, and would confine bimaclf 
wholly to the circumstances in proof from 
the affidavits and documents before him. 
Disregarding therefore, on the one side,, 
the general assertion of inaccuracy and in. 
competence, and on the otlier the appeal to 
the personal character of the officer, tlie 
Court, in ordering the costs of the defauls 
recorded to be paid by the Master, suffi- 
ciently intimated that he bad been irregu- 
lar : he must pay the costs of all parties 
for that attendance. Hicre was no regu- 
lar place of meeting but the public office- 
appointed by the court: meetings else- 
where must he by express arrangement of 
Uic parties. As to the rest of the applica- 
tion, it seemed to be altogether unsup- 
ported. To make the order asked for, 
would be to declare the Master incompe- 
tent, not for this reference, but for any re- 
fcrcriic whatever. There was no ground 
whoievci for the court to come to any 
surli ronclusion. The mustcr.book had 
been produced, and appears to l>o kept in 
strict conformity to the late rule of the 
court, though not brouglit up to the 
latest date, and to be strictly accurate, 
'fbe only fault to be found was, that the 
Master recorded a default for not pro- 
ceeding, when Mr. Wight was ready to 
proceed, and his counsel in fact in attend, 
ancc. 

Rule made absolute ; the Master pay- 
ing costs of default, and each party bis 
own costs of the application. 

The court was crowded to hear the de- 
cision in tliis case. 

Ajtril 10. 

Harold Alphonso Smith, an attorney 
wos this day ordered to be struck off tin 
foils of the court) ob the gtound of fnu 
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duicnt .conduct towardi a client, in ro- 
■jiect to money transacUons. 

Iksolvent DicuToas* Court, March 13. 

Jn the matter of James Youngs and 
others . — The concernB of this estate con- 
tinue to engage the attention of the Court 
pretty frequently. 

'n»e‘ Advocate Generalt on the part of 
the Bank of Bengal, and Air. Dove, on 
his own behalf, moved tlie court to order 
tiie assignees to accept an offer of five lacs 
of rupees for the insolvents' share in Mg'* 
ran and Hill's factories, in 'I'lrlioot, uliieh 
bliare had been mortgaged to the bank. 
The offer was made by Mr. Colville. 

The assignees stated their objection, 
namely, that the price was insufficient; 
(list Mr. Colville had offered to pay only 
part of the purchase-money in cash, and 
that a sixteenth of the share had been sold 
to Mr. Hickey. 

These objections were overruled or ob- 
viated, and 

SA' E. liyan directed tlie order to be 
made for die sale. 

Mr. Turlon applied for an order for the 
sale of a factory in Nuddeali to Mr. Lid- 
yard fur 5G^OOO rupees, which die as- 
signees refused on die ground that they 
had an ofler of 70,000 rupees fVom ano- 
ther quarter, and that the value of the fac- 
tory was 80,000 rupees. This motion was 
not presMid. 

Mr. Lvigham presented a petition to 
the Commissioner on the subject of the 
assignees giving proper security for the 
araoiiiits they roiglil hold belonging to the 
estate. 

Sir E. Ryan, aAer reading the petition, 
said it WHS couched in terms to which the 
court could not listen, and for uliich the 
character of the assignees presented no 
sufficient grounds, lie would receive any 
suggestions die creditors might ofler on 
the subject, but this petition the court 
could not receive. 

March 23d. 

The Same . — Sir £. Ryan said lie had 
received a statement, as ordered liy die 
court, from the assignees of this estate, 
with reference to what they would con- 
sider a fair remuneration for their labours 
in winding up the concern. The state- 
ment set lorUi,— “ that, considering the 
rate at which Kuropeans in this country 
were rewarded fur their labour, and the 
very arduous duties the assignees liad to 
perform, and tfie heavy responsibilities 
under which they were acting, they 
thought the sum of Sa. Rs. 1,500 per 
mondi would not be too much for the 
services of each of them that though this 
sum might appear large, the court would 
consider the magnitude of the afiairs en. 
trusted to the assignees, and especially 
ivith regard to a sum of upwards pf a 


crore of rupeair or a million of money, 
being put into their hands, which did not 
'belong to the estate, though a consideralila 
sum would accrue to it by the commis- 
sions ; that the OMignees were liable for 
any mistake in the disposal of this large 
sum, and were not protected from the 
possibility of loss." Sir £. Ryan ob- 
served, that he thought the amount too 
great, and inquired if any creditor wished 
to say any thing on the subject. 

Mr. Dove said, if the estate was to be 
subject to a positive deduction of tlie 
inontlily amounts mentioned by the as- 
signees for their salaries, it would be fur 
their interest to protract the business. 

Sir E. Ryan informed the creditors, that 
if they thought the assignees were making 
any unnecessary delay, they could bring 
the subject to tbe notice of tlie court ; but 
in- no case would the court pronounce an 
opinion on tbe conduct of the assignees 
unless the matter was regularly brought 
forw.'ird. 

Mr. Dove had merely made the remark 
by way of answer to the citiaordinary call 
made by the assignees of Sa.< Rs. 1 ,500 
monthly, for each of them, out of the as- 
sets of an estate which had an eitraordi- 
nary bad appearance. He had carefully 
examined Uie schedule of the insolvents, 
and did not believe the estalc would yield 
more than twelve lakhs of rupees, after 
payment of mortgages, and if the expenses 
were on the proposed scale, there would 
be little or nothing IcA for division 
amongst the creditors. In fact, he be- 
lieved, the ossignees would be iii.-iking an 
annuity out ot the estate if tliey were re- 
munerated in the manner proposed. 

Mr. Urt’i’Howay supported the petition 
of the assignees. He considered tlie situa- 
tions they were placed in as peaces of 
great responsibility, and it wh» prudent 
that a liberal salary should be allowed 
them, in older that they might feel a proper 
degree of interest in the allairs of the 
esUite. 

Sir E. Ryan said, when this subject 
was first brought to his notice, he thought 
the best course was to remunerate them 
by a cuinniissioii, and now he could not 
say that his first impression was altogether 
removed. Thu assignees had. however, 
shown that the proposed commission 
would be no remuneration, nr might 
amount to a loss. It was nut possible for 
the court to allow that two skilful and 
careful individuals should be subject to a 
loss; as it was shown in the assigni^' 
statement, that the amount of a commission 
of five per cent, on the net proceeds was 
unascertained and uncertain, and that the 
business was subject to a certain expense. 
IVith regard to the sum of Sa.Hs. 1,500 
monthly, (he court tliought it too much. 
One of the assignees. Mr. Hurry, was a 
merchant, and doubtless more convenant 
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with mercantile «fikin> tlun Air. Durkin> 
young. Had Mr» Hurry ' rwigned iiifi 
own buaineM, and devoted the whole jdf 
hia time to the afiUra of the estate, the 
court would not have thought the pn^ 
posed amount more than an adequate re- 
muneration. As it was understood tliat 
Mr. Hurry did not resign his own busi- 
ness, but took tlieodice of assignee in athf^ 
dition to it, and considering that he gave 
up nothing he possessed, tlie court thought 
the proposed amount too large, and £at 
fia.Iis. 1,000 would be a sufficient sum. 
Though what tlie court stated with refe- 
rence to Mr. Hurry was applicable to Mr. 
Burkinyoung, who bad stated that he 
would devote bis whole time to the biist- 
uess, it could not be supposed tliat be was 
was so well acquainte<l with mercantile 
affairs as Mr. Hurry, therefore ins time 
was not of BO much value; and as In's own 
business was still carried on, he gave up 
nothing to obtain the situation. The court 
tliought, under all the circumstances, tliat 
Sa.lls. 1,0(X) per month would be a fair 
remuneration for each assignee, and would 
order it to be continued for one year, com- 
mencing from the time they undertook tlie 
office. With regard to the salaiies for the 
partners, the assignees had profiosed to 
retain tlirce of them ( Mr. iiutlivriaiid hav- 
ing obtained other employment), and to 
give Mr. N. Alexander Sa.Ils. 800 per 
month, and Mr. Young end Mr. Ballard 
each Sa.Us. 40U per month. Hicro was no 
reason stated for making this difl'erence in 
the salaries, and it was quite impossible 
for the court to estimate the comparative 
iiicrits of the parties. The court saw no 
reason why Mr. N. Alexainlcr should 
have a greater salary than the otlier two 
partners, and, under the circumstances, it 
thought Sa.IU. d(X) per month sufficient 
for each. It might bo thought a small 
sum connidcring the former circumstances 
of these gentlemen, but ibe court could not 
act on such considerations ; and bearing in 
miud tliat a captain in the army, ai\er 
many years’ service, did not receive a lar- 
ger sum, it did not feel it right to make 
an order for a larger allowance. It was 
painful for the court to differ in opinion 
with the assignees, but it w.*is bound to 
come to the conclusion that it bad done, 
and he fell convinced that the decision was 
a correct one. 

yf/iri/ 12. 

The second session commenced this 
day, when Sir Jo/in Franks charged tlie 
grand jury, and in the courre of his 
charge adverted to the circumstance 'of 
no native having been sumiponed, which 
he was underMood to say was owing 
to some difficulty which was found in 
ascertaining what persons were suffi- 
ciently qualified ; a difficulty which would 
be overcome by next aessions, when a suf- 
ficient number would be summoned. 

^no/Jbur. N,S.Vol. 12.No.4(>. 


. MISCELLANEOUS.^- 

KAVIQATIOH OF YttX ID&US. 

The countries anciently compprehended 
in the Greek kingdom of Bactria are pro- 
bably not exceedra in fertility and capabi- 
lity of production at the present day by 
any in the knowm world. These regions, 
of rather uncertain limits, are kpmwn to 
have extended fVoin the sea of Am. to the 
Indian ocean, including the nfodern 
Maver-ul-Neher, Afghanistan, the Punjab, 
and Sinde, of all which European mer- 
chants are scarcely less ignorant than of 
the interior of Africa, llie recent mis. 
sions and surveys have demonstrated that 
the great river and its branches, which pass 
through the two southern provinces of 
tins tract, are still navigable for fleets of 
vessels'* lo the distance of 1,000 miles 
from the sea. An almost direct line of 
communication by water is therefore ascer- 
tained to exist, with no interruption but 
Uiu Istlimus of Suez, between the centre 
of inland commerce in Asia and tlic port 
of London. ' 

Before treating of the productions of the 
countries to which the river gives access, 
1 proceed to state the substance of some 
information from European and native 
travellers, respecting the navigation of the 
Indus. 'I*be stream itself becomes Uiere- 
fore the first object of attention. 

The waters of the Indus enter the Ara- 
bian Gulf in two great branches, forming 
a rich delta of alluvial land 125 miles wide 
at the base, and BO in length from Uicnce 
to the point where they separate, about six 
miles below Tatta, a town which some 
reckon the Fatala of Arrian. Tlie eastern 
and larger division, called Sata (or Sita), 
continues its direct course, and rushes 
with much impetuosity into the ocean by 
seven mouths. On account of their rapi- 
dity, and the sandbanks which they form, 
only one of these is frequented by vessels 
of fiflocn tons. 'Diree of them appear to 
lie navigated by smaller boots, namely, the 
Mull, the Wunneynnnee, and the Goree 
ke Bharee. The Bagliar, or western 
branch flowing nearly at a right angle 
from the other, descends to within six 
miles of the sea, where it is subdivided 
into two streams, the Putta and Put- 
nanee, which are considered the principal 
mouths of the Indus. Both are navigable. 
The least deptli of tlie Indus, up to its 
Junction wUli the Punjab rivers, is fifteen 
feet in die dry season. It is reported to 
be about twelve in the Attock, which is a 
rapid stream, rather difficult to ascend. 
The Cliunaub, or Acesines, is also two 
fathoms deep, and the minimum of the 
Ravoe, or Hydriotes, on which Lahore 
stands, was found to be ei^t feet, 
though in most places it is twelve. 

The mission, with the royal presents for 
Maharqjali Uunjoet Singh, completed its 

(L) 
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voyage from the Beapwt of Mendavi, In 
Cutch, to Lahore, in esactly two months. 
The boats stopped always at night. Forty 
days were occupied in reaching Multan, 
and the rest of the time was consumed in 
the winding channel of die Hydriotes, 
which seldom admits of a sail being set. 
The same passage down the river, which 
is 1000 miles, has been made in fifteen 
days. The breadth of the Indus rarely ex- 
ceeds 900 yards, and its current avera^ 
two and a half miles an hour. The de- 
clivity of its bed is three and a quarter 
inches to the mile. 

The foregoing description applies to the 
dry GeBsons,t hot or cold. During the 
rains, the banks are overflown, sometimes 
to a vast extent. At particular places it 
u calculated that the river may then have 
a breadth of no less than fourteen miles. 

There are two kinds of boats used on 
the Indus, one for the conveyance of great 
men, called Jumptee, and another for 
merchandize, which goes by the name of 
Dhoondie. One jumptee was found by 
measurement to Iw 100 feet long, between 
tfilitejn and fourteen in breadth, and five 
in depth. The length of the dhoondie is 
about eighty feet, and it Is much wider 
than the state boat. The iielm of either, 
of a peculiar construction, very large, 
and projecting far astern, acts with power, 
ful and instantaneous effect. This is per. 
haps a successful contrivance to obviate 
the inconvenience of flat bottoms, which 
taking little hold on the water are too ea- 
sily driven to leeward. Keels seem to be 
unknown ontlie Indus. 

When the wind lulls, trackings or pull, 
ing tlie ropes, is resorted to, as in the 
Ganges and Jumna. The Lahore mission 
could average in this way no more than 
half a mile an hour against the current. In 
descending the stream, helm and sails 
being removed, a huge oar lashed be. 
hind is made to regulate the course of the 
boat, which is Impelled by two or three 
men working a similar oar midships on 
each side. The monsoon is favourable 
to sailing up from April to September, and 
coming down with expedition is practicable 
at all times. 

There appears no reason to doubt that 
European science, finding these rude ves- 
sels adapted to their purpose in unskilful 
hands, will be able to introduce essential 
improvements, and to arm them with the 
power of steam for this new scene of enter, 
prize. Officers who have sailed on the 
Indus, calculate that a steamer would 
make six knots an hour in opposition to 
the stream. Site* might tlierefore be ex- 
pected to reduce the voyage from months 
to weeks, and consequently to reach La- 
hore from the sea in a fortnight. 

Some are of opinion that Bukkur, an 
island, Multan or Lya, and Loodianali, 
will be found tlie most advantageous In- 


land ports of tlie Indus and its tributaries. 
The Setledge, which flows within thirty 
-miles of Amritsir, the great emporium of 
the Puniab, and within four of our most, 
advanced station, is unaccountably not yet 
explored. A point of so much interest 
will notit is confidently hoped be left much 
longer in the least doubt; but it is almost 
certain that our river, die old Hesudrus, is 
capable of receiving as large vessels as the 
Chunaub, and it is sufficient for all that 
can float in twelve feet of water. 

Marvellous as the annihilation of so 
much space and time appears, it is fairly 
within the limits of possibility that letters 
and goods may be brought from London to 
die port of Loodianab in six weeks. — IMhi 
Gat. March 9. 

TUB BUaMKSB MUR APFAREKT. 

The Burmese Prince is an extraordinary 
man. He is self-taught, and although of 
naturally good talent^ is very timid, and 
much alarmed lest his turn for scientific 
subjects should be known to the king and 
ministers. A gentleman who has also a 
turn that way, and has seen him fref]uent> 
ly, declares him to be a wonderful man, 
and if in any other country but this, where 
he could without fear follow the bent of 
his mind, he would soon prove himself a 
person of superior acquirements. He is 
anxiously looking out for a comet that is to 
appear this month, and which, 1 believe, 
by the calculations of some French astro- 
nomer, is to destroy die earth. Hi‘ has 
a very good telescope, a thermometer, a 
barometer, a stomach-pump, and I believe 
an air-pump ; all of which he is obliged to 
keep sliut up. Subjoined are some ques- 
tions put by him to a gentleman here : 

1st. He has observed that the last direc 
comets have appeared in die same sign in 
the heavens ; that the moon's node was in 
at the dmo ; is this accidental, or has the 
node any connection with comets? 

2nd. On what data docs Sir Isaac New. 
ton found his hypothesis of the heat of a 
comet being 900 times greater than that of 
red-hot iron ? 

.*ld. Is not the height of the atmosphere 
increased at new and full moon, in the 
same manner that the waters of the ocean 
are raised, but to a much greater extent ? 
If so, why docs not the barometer indicate 
it by rising ? — Joum. An>U. Soc* 

raoHiamoy or slavi-dxauno ik oudx. 
Proclamation of the King of Oude, dated 

5th Zeegad,1248 Hijree (corresponding 

widithe 20tb March, 1833). 

Whereas repeated reports have reached 
our most blessed ears, that slave-dealers, 
and, after dieir example, sundry persons 
of other tribes, kidnapping male and 
female children, sell dim; and whereas 
no pracUce can be more detestable than 
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this, for It if nothing ihoii of the destruc- 
tion of human life ; and whereas to our 
Majesty belongs the preservation of the 
people of God committed to our royal 
care, and we do not permit injury to be 
done even to an ant, much less can our 
Majesty see unmov^ the destruction of 
human beings: it is therefore our royal 
wish that this horrible practice (of kid- 
napping) be at once eradicated from our 
royal dominions, and that this vile custom 
(of buying and selling human beings) be 
entirely and absolutely interdicted. We 
therefore command that henceforth no one, 
on any pretence or plea whatever, sell or 
buy human beings; and that the officers, 
botli judicial and mtnisierisi, of the ca- 

S ital,and throughout our royal dominions, 
ecm it imperative and incumbent on 
them to be ever watchful that this nefarious 
practice do not occur in any place what- 
ever ; and that from those men whom they 
may suspect of having any connection or 
participation in this horrible practice, they 
require a penalty -bond, and even sureties 
for good behaviour, otlierwise to banish 
them fnim our royal territories. In this 
wa command the officers aforesaid to be 
unremittingly vigilant and alert; and if 
any one after the issue of tliis mandate be 
found guilty of this nefarious practice, lie 
shall be appiehended, and an immediate 
report made of the circumstance to our 
exalted presence, that whatever punish- 
ment we are pleased to award in his behalf 
be forthwitli carried into effect ; and if 
there be any difficulty in the apprehension 
of such delinquents, that the same lie 
reported to our exalted Majesty without 
loss of time, in order that the royal man- 
date may be issued without delay for their 
apprehension. Let this proclamation be 
promulgated in all the alleys and streets 
by the beat of drum, and copies of it in 
tlie Persian and Hindce characters be 
suspended in all the kutcherie!i, civil and 
military, and in all public places of the 
resort of men, that the sellers of human 
beings hereafU'r shall be sentenced to 
imprisonment for life in chains, and that 
the buyers shall likewise be most severely 
punished, and that if any man clandes- 
tinely buy or sell God's people, tlie inform- 
ant of such clandestine dealings shall 
receive a suitable reward ; but if any one 
connive at such, he shall be punislied 
accordingly. 

The India Gazette, referring to the 
above, olnerves, ** We are happy to add 
that, according to information wc have 
received, the present prime minister of 
Oude is prosecuting other measures of 
reformation. He has succeeded in bringing 
into order wliat his predecessor hod left in 
disorder, as well as in suppressing those 
disorders which to the last hour of his 
residence at Lucknow his predecessor had 


been active in fomenting. The resident 
is said to be satisfied with the present 
minister's proceedings." 

PLIINDEa or TUI MAILS BT THE KOLES. 

Notice is given from the post-office, 
that the DAk runners, who were conveying 
the mails despatched on the S2d March, 
for Sumbulpore, Raepore, Nagpore, 
Kamptee, Baitool, Aurunnbad, Poonoh, 
and Bombay, were stopped and plundered 
by a party of Kolcs, who carri^ off the 
mail wallets. 

ABOLITION or VAKEELS. 

A report announced in the India Gautte 
diat, in consequence of the expense in- 
curred by suitors in the Mofussil courts 
arising from the neceasHy of depositing 
the fees of vakeels, Ac. I^ore-hand, the 
whole of that class of officers was to be 
abolished, and that suits would henceforth 
be conducted either by the parties th«n- 
selves, or through the agency of mooktars, 
caused the appearance in the Durjmn of a 
representation from twenly-four nativof of 
Santepore, Rampore^ and other places^ 
expressive of satisfaction at this change. 
They enlarge on the abuses in the Mofussil 
judicial system, and on the extortions of 
the vakeels the bribery and corruption of 
the Fourdaree native officers, in the 
Nuddea district, particularly the Natir 
and his underlings. They say : " Though 
many regulations have been passed forbid- 
ding bribery, yet both the plaintiff and 
defendant are ground down by the corrup- 
tion of the native officers, and yet we 
cannot make it known to our rulers, for 
respectable men are deterred from petition- 
ing by tlie oath which is required. If any 
man agreeing to take the oath petitions the 
magistrate, he is instantly obliged to find 
security. To require security is to throw 
him at once into the hands of the naair. 
When upon a complaint for bribery the 
plainiilf is delivered to the nazir end bis 
underlings they can immediately accom- 
plish ail their own purposes. Upon the 
suggestion of the other officers, the naair 
in a small matter of five rupees demands a 
gift of ten rupees rad if it be not paid 
the security is re^^ed. If a reapectable 
householder be given as security instead of 
the mooktar, the naxir refuses to accept 
him. If be be not on good terms with the 
mooktar, be confines the complainant. 
This is a great grievance, that security 
should be ilemanded on account of charges 
of bribery." They add that " the taking 
of bribes has proceeded with a steady pace 
since tlie new Regulation (V. of 1831) and 
without the last diminution, but rather 
witli greater eagerness." 

Tlie editor of the Durjtnn observes 
elsewhere : " We have been surprised by 
an intimation in some of the papers, that 
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the Governor.ffenenl intendi doing away 
with tlie vakeel* altogether. We aincerely 
h(^ that no such Intention exists. In our 
opinion, they ought to be made the basis 
of the whole ^udidal system. Were they 
so, and were they well-educated, aspiring 
men, with frfedom of speech, they would 
soon purify all the superior ranks of the 
legal profession.*' 

OUDE. 

It is understood that the Governor, 
general, on the ground that the aflairs of 
the kingdom of Oude arc in a state of 
great disorder, has caused a communication 
to be addressed to the king, leaving him 
the alternative of governing his country 
better, or of s^ing that duty undei taken 
by the British government. The time has 
bMn when the apology thus proposed for 
usurpation would have passed witliout 
question ; when expediency, real or ima- 
gined, justiBed to the conscience of the 
politician every act that he had the power 
to carry into eftect; when lust of conquest 
Or acquisition knew no check but want of 
means; and when migiit and right were 
treated as convertible terms. A brighter 
day has now begun to dawn upon us. A 
spirit of inquiry^has gone abroad, which 
demands that every important transaction 
shall be exposed to light, and sentence of 
unsparing condemnation is passed on all 
dee^ tliat will not bear its scrutiny. If 
then the sovereign of Oude shall |je actu- 
ally divested of his country, tlic political 
morality of the present age, confessedly 
low as its standard undoubtedly is, will 
require to be satisfied, first, tiiat the sub- 
jects of the king of Oude complain of 
misrule and demand the interposition of 
the Britisii government fur their protection; 
secondly, that the British government has 
not the power of redressing their wrongs 
without usurping the country; and, 
lastly, that such usurpation would aflbrd 
tlib people a guarantee of good gov^ern- 
'ment. It is not even pretended that 
there is such misgovernment in Oude as to 
endanger the safety or tranquillity of the 
neighbouring provinces under the imme- 
diate rule of the British government, so 
that neither tlie principle of self-preser- 
vation, nor that of duty towards tiiose 
wlio have an immediate right to our pro- 
tection, is alleged in the present instance, 
and we may therefore affirm that if any 
one of the heads of inquiry now stated 
must be answered in the negative, the 
proposed usurpation must be abandoned 
08 inexcusable.'^ 

Truth must be told. The government 
of Oude administered by a half-civilised 
native prince is bod. The government of 
the British provinces administered by civi. 
lized foreigners is worse. It ia to be 
hoped then that wo shall hear no more of 
usurpation as a remedy for the evils that 


oppreas Ouda. But ii there no other 
remedy ?— Assuredly there ia. If tlm 
government have but the tact to abstain 
from pergonal interference and private 
patronage, there is now a most excellent 
opportunity of putting to the teat of expe- 
riment a rational scheme of legislation, 
adapted to the circumstances of Oude. 
By treaty, the king is bound always to 
advise with and act in conformity to the 
counsel of the officers of the Hon. G>m. 
pany, and there is reason to believe that 
the present minister feels most anxious to 
conciliate the British antliorilies to his 
administration. Let good and honest 
advice be given, absolving the Oude 
^vcrnincnt from the neccui/v of following 
it, and conceding the free and independent 
exercise of tlicir judgment in receiving or 
rejecting it. This would be the part of a 
real friend and faithful ally, not tliat of a 
dictator or usurper ; and while it would 
fulfil the duty w hicli we owe to Oude, it 
would permit the rulers of the country to 
enjoy that respect in the eyes of their sub- 
jects which ia indispensable to the effiriency 
of their government . — India Gaz. Afar. 14. 

An anonymous writer, in the same 
paper, resting his opinion on experience 
and observation, assertn, that the intro- 
duction of our authority is dreaded by the 
people at large ; that crime is not more 
frequent there than in our own adjoining 
provinces; that the country is fully culti- 
vated according to the population ; that 
the people arc in no points worse, in many 
better off, than our own subjects ; that the 
Lucknow government is in many cases 
more lenient than our own ; and that 
justice is summary, but cltvaiHrr than in 
our courts. 

C'OKriBMATlOX. 

On the 2d April, a confirmation by the 
bishop took place at the cathedral, which 
was attended by about twelve hunciretl 
persons. One very remarkable feature of 
it was the presence of titnc/y-ninr na/uo 
for confirmation, die nature of which 
they seemed fully to understand, each in 
Ilia turn answering wiUiout embarrassment 
the questions put by the right reverend 
prelate.^'Oif. Courier, Ajml 3. 

MIMTAHY aXTiaiNU FUND. 

\Vi> arc glad to have it in our fiowcr to 
aniKiunce to our readers that the com- 
mittee, formed for taking into conside- 
ration the *>evera] plans for a military re- 
tiring fund, have commenced their labours. 

The first meeting took place at the resi- 
dence of the president. Colonel Lumley, 
on the Ist inst. llie delay, it is believed, 
originated in a desire to have the Madras 
and Bombay plans also, to assist tlicm in 
coining to some final arrangement boftira 
inhking dieir report to government. 

We aic led to understand that the only 
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difficulty u'liich is likely to interfiei^ with 
tfak accomplishment of this very desirsble 
object, is in the disinclination of the 
younger part of the army to contribute. 
The eventual benefit which they will derive 
in accelerated promotion and increased 
allowances appears remote, but is not less 
certain than to the higher grades. 

It is undcrstoo<l that the system of 
annuities has few, if any, supporters, and 
that the plan of giving a bonus has met 
with very general approval.^- Ititlia Gaz. 
yfjml 4 . 

Thu committee appointed by government 
to report on a military retiring fund con- 
tinue their meetings and investigations, 
but they have not yet finally agreed on a 
report. The plan submitted by the iiiili. 
tnry auditor-general has, with certain 
modifications, received the conrtirrence of 
the committee, but its ultimate success 
must entirely depend upon the support 
which it may receive from the army at 
large. — JImL 1 2. 


THB CIHCUIATlVa MLniUM. 

" One of the most impottaiit suhjects 
that came under the Governor.generars 
conbideration at .Tubulpon*, was the circu- 
lating niediutii of these territories, and the 
practicability of introducing uniformity in 
the currency, and in the corn and land 
measures. Since the establisliiiicnt of the 
mint at Satigor, the receipts and disburse- 
ments on account of Government have all 
been in rupees of the Fumickahad stand- 
ard, and they have become the medium of 
exchange at the principal btations in iner- 
caniile transactions; but retail sales and 
purchases, even at these stations, arc still 
made in the small and base coins of the 
surrounding native states, and no other 
coins are yet current among the people 
beyond the precincts of these stations. 

** Here, as every where else, the attempt 
to supersede the currency of a country, by 
the introduction of one of greater deno- 
niiiiatioii, has failed. In proportion toils 
intrinsic value, the smaller coin will con- 
tinue to purchase a greater quantity of 
commodities, and the new coins will be 
cither driven out of the country, or melted 
into ornaments an J utensils, in spite of all 
our effbrts to prevent it. 'Hie object of 
Government in the establishment of the 
mint was to give the people of these terri- 
tories the advantage of an uniform and 
wholesome currency, and to save them 
from the loss and annoyance to which tlicy 
were understood to be exposed, os well 
from our treasurers as from their own 
money -chanTOrs, to wlioin Uiey were al- 
wt^s obliged to have recourse in the most 
trifling purchases and payments, while 
coins of so many kinds and qualities cir- 
culated in the same district and the same 
market. 


There ore in every market two stand- 
ards of legal tender. The Baond^ C/iu- 
Lun, or standard of rupees demandable in 
payment of bills of exchMgef and the 
Bamr CAu/en, or standard NttMvable with- 
out discount in all basar purchases. There 
are always Bomo to be Ibund above the 
standard of Hoondee Chulun, and still 
more below tliat of Bazar Chuhm ; and 
tlie treasurers, who are always authorized 
to receive and required to pay at the 
Hoondee Chulun, find tlieir advantage in 
rejecting as high and paying as low as tlicy 
possibly can. All that they get above the 
standard of Hoondee Chulun they try to 
take away with them for private sale; and 
all that they take below Uiat standard they 
try to pass off in government payments. 
These treasurers have all their deputy 
treasurers, or Tuhweeldars, with the native 
collectors of purguniias ; and as they are 
Inquired to give security for their good 
bt'haviour, it is found necessary to leave 
their nomination to them. They all, there- 
fore, join in this effort to profit by the 
loss and annoyance of others ; and com- 
monly manage to make farmers pay a fixed 
buin for the pnvilf"e of paying into the 
treasury rupees even of the regulated 
standard. While rupees of a great variety 
of different dates and minis were received 
and paid by Government, every treasury 
was a perpetual scene of knavery and con- 
tention : but this evil has now in great 
measure been removed by the adoption of 
the new Furruckabad rupee, as far aa the 
public treasuries are concerned. Still, 
however, the old and base coinage of native 
mints forms the entire circulating medium 
throughout the country, except at tlic sud- 
der stations, and the great mass of the 
people have not all the advantages which 
Government contemplated in the establish, 
ment of the mint at Saugor. The new 
rupees are not yet the circulating medium 
of the country ; they are still a commo- 
diiy, and, like other commodities, pur- 
chased as they are wanted for immediate 
purposes. During the time that the g(^ 
vernraent collections ere in progress, from 
November to May, one hundred of the new 
rupees will often, in the bazar at the out- 
stations, fetch one hundred and twenty or 
twenty-one rupees of the native coinage, 
though in intrinsic value they are equal to 
only one hundred and fifteen ; but when the 
collections are suspended, they will someu 
times not fetch more than one hundred and 
twelve. The mint master at Saugor grants 
bills upon (he treasuries of the other dis- 
tricte of the agency, in payment for the 
bullion lie receives in^ the mint ; and the 
new rupees, paid into their treasuries as 
revenue, arc drawn out in exchange fur 
these bills as tlicy become scarce and dear 
in the market during the season of col- 
lections, sold in the bazar to tlic farmers, 
and paid back again to the treasury, where, 
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•fter a few rounds, th^ remain till the 
nf It seasoDt or till a remittance in specie is 
required m a distant treasury. 

gor, fhr opportunity of mentioning 
' to these chiefs, bow desirable it would Im 
to have one uniform standard of currency 
throughout Central India ; and they all 
seemM delighted at the prospect of having 
an opportunity of co-operating with His 
Lordship in a work of such manifest ad- 
vantage, both to the government and the 
people. 

*< It seems very absurd that the pettiest 
native chief, even of our own creation, 
should be suffered to have liis independent 
mint at work, inundating the country with 
his base coin, which is hardly ever of the 
same value for a year together ; when in 
every country on earth coinage has always 
been considered as essentially and neces- 
sarily the prerogative of the sovereign, by 
the continual ciercise of which he can 
alone insure uniformity and integrity in 
tlie circulating medium. But it is still 
more absurd to see them still stamping 
tlieir coin in the name of an emperor, who 
has had no more to do with their rights 
and interests, tlian Prestcr John or the 
T^ma of Uliibet. In India, os in Europe, 
feudatory and tributary cliiefs had often the 
privilege of coinage granted or conceded 
to them by the sovereign power ; but, as 
in Europe, they never had or presumed 
to claim a right to have more than the 
profits of tlieir respective mints. The im- 
pression and the denomination of the coin 
they always received from tlw’ir sovereign ; 
and we lose in the estimation of the natives 
of this country, by not exercising this ne- 
cessary right of sovereignty over our vas- 
sals, the subsidiary, tributary, and protected 
native states of our Eastern empire. Hie 
arms of the king on one side, tliusc of the 
Honourable Company on the other, and 
the name of the Governor-geiieral for the 
time being, would surely be more becom- 
ing than a legend from the A'oran, and 
the asserted dominion of an idle pageant, 
of whom the people know nothing, and 
whose history is to them all * Dwaperkee 
bait' or the world before the Flood,"— 
Corre^. Gil. Cour., Feb, 27. 

SAVlNOs’ BANKS. 

The Occulta Gatette of jtjml IS an- 
nounces 'die intention of Government to 
eatablisli Savinj^’ Banka in Calcutta, under 
its own immediate responsibility and au- 
tbority, and to extend them gradually 
throughout tlie country, in such manner as 
may seem desirable. 

NATIVE MlSCONCXmON. 

It is a curious fact that, notwithstanding 
tlrt long intercourse Ijctwcen natives of 
Hiuduostan and Europeans, they have so 


little become acqueinted widi eedi otlicr*e 
maniiera and notions. Few Europcena 
can understand the motivas of a native, or 
really value the cause of his ectiona ; end 
the nstives are wholly ignonmt of the 
causes and springs of the deeds of an 
European, even when influenced by the 
best of motives. 

In 1827, the then Governor-general, 
Lord Amherst, proceeded op the river to- 
wards the Upper IVovinces. It is on ab- 
solute foct, that his Lordship's servants set 
abroad a report that he was in the habit of 
nting every morning for breakfast a jfoung 
ehUd: that when they halted at Uie villages 
on the side of the river, they made this de- 
mand of the headman, as well as for kids, 
fowls, &c. required. Tlie matter, of course, 
always ended by a compromise being medck 
which put a good sum of money in the 
head Khansamah's pockets, who irent off, 
in all appearance, to satisfy his Lordship's 
cannibal appethe from some other source. 

One other instance has come to know, 
lodge, not so glaring, but equally absurd. 
A man was convicted of passing forged 
rupees, and lentenced to punishment. It 
was afterwards observed to the ofiicer who 
tried the case, by a native of great intelli- 
gence and respectability, that the man's 
evil destiny had led him into the scrape, 
but that the case was a hard one. It was 
explained in reply that there could be no 
hardsliip, as the for(p?d coin was found on 
the man. The native then made this ex- 
planation of tlie cause of his remark : he 
understootl, he said, that in every hundred 
riiiwes issued from the Calcutta mint, the 
Government introduced five furged coin, 
in order tu pay the mint expenses, and 
dial, in consequence, the punishment of 
any one on whom such coin were found 
was unjust.— Gaz. 

Rl'NJEET si.VGn. 

XoAbre.— Mr. John Home represented 
to Uunjeet Singh, that Dr. Harlan had 
'dtfnniditl the Government of a great deal 
of money, in the bettlement of Uie Gooz- 
ral district, and that he hod brought the 
canoongocs and other umla to the court, 
who were oil waiting his highness's plea- 
sure. The maharajah directed that Dr. 
Harlan should be requested to give in a 
statement of hia accounts. A petition 
was received from Captain Cateline, at 
Loodianah, stating that if the n^ah could 
promise him a respectable situation at his 
court, be would vi'ait on him at Lahore. 
To this no reply was returned. 

General Allard, the commander of the 
regular cavalry, si^i/ied to the mahanuab 
hia intention of proceeding to Europe, and 
requested that an order might be given for 
his arrears of pay. Runjeet Singh direct- 
ed Kooslial ISingh and Ooormuk Singh 
to state, tliat in part of hii arrears he must 
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tBke 30,000 rupees in riiawls and scarfs. 
This the general declined, as it would put 
him to much inconvenience and loss, and 
begged therefore that the maharajah 
would order him payment in cash. On 
hearing the reply, Runjeet Singh was 
much displeased, and mentioned that 
Hurree Singh Nullooa, who had been in 
bis army for many years, and had done 
him a great deal of service, had never re- 
fused to take whatever was offered to 
him. Here, however, said he, is Mon- 
sieur Allard, who came to Lahore almost 
a beggu, and during his stay lias amassed 
B considerable fortune, and after several 
lacks of rupees has been spent in training 
some troops, he is now leaving contrary to 
IKyr inclination ; I can therefore place little 
dence in m;^ other foreign officers, 
may in the time of need desert me in 
the l*me manner. An order was then 
giveh to^pay him his arrears. 

A'^idition was received from Kischun- 
chund vikeel, in which he stated that the 
Governofrigeneral had requested Shah 
Shujah OM Moolk to delay his attack 
on ('abul uMil lie again heard from the 
English Government. 

Firic Sahib^B vakeel represented to his 
highness, that the newspajiers coiifirined 
tlic report of the determination of the 
Russians to make an attack on India, and 
stated that should the maharajah require 
any troops, he would write to his master 
for them. Goormuk Singh, who was pre- 
sent, replied that when soldiers were re- 
quired, he could raise in the Manji coun- 
try a lukh or two with the gieatest ease. 
Mofussui UkbaTy Feh. 24. 

The Dr. Harlan, mentioned above, is 
Runjeet's governor of Ooozrat province. 
The following particulars of him are stated 
in Mr. WolflTs journal. 

Dr. Josiah Harlan w'as bom of a res- 
pectable quaker family in Philadelphia, 
in 1799. When twenty- one, he pent as 
supercargo to Canton, and on his return 
to Philadelphia, fell in love with a young 
lady, who promised to marry him. 
sailt^ again to Calcutta, but hearing tbi^ 
bis betrotlied lady had married somebpdy 
else, he determined never again to return 
to America. He went to China in a com- 
mercial capMity, and returning to Cal- 
cutta, submitted himself to an examina- 
tion at the Medical Board, and was ap- 
ointed surgeon at the Calcutta General 
lospital, fram whence he was transferred 
to tlie artillery at Dum Dum, and pro- 
ceeded with that detachment to Rangoon. 
Having visited the Burmese empire as far 
as Prome, he returned to Calcutta, and 
then travelled up to Simlah, to Lord 
Amlient, from whom he demanded and 
obtained permission to resign. Next he 
went to Khoraasan, as agent to the ex- 
king, Shah Shoojah ool Moolk, who ho- 
noured him with the title of Azeez-ood- 


dawla Behadoor, the friend of the king. 
He went to Bidunwulpore, accompanied 
by 100 attendants, and travelled on, across 
the Indus, up to Peshawer, whege he in- 
tended to take possession of the fortress 
of Jack, but foiled, and went disguised as 
aderveish to Cabcxil, whence he finally 
returned to the Punjaub. He was accom- 
panied some time by a Mr. Mason, an 
English deserter, who afterwards travelled 
about in Persia as an American. He 
speaks and writes tlie Persian with very 
great fiucncy. 

From Lahore papers, we leam that 
%vars and rumours of wars arise. Reports 
of the approach of the Russians, as de- 
milcd in our second number, are preva- 
lent i notliing else of a public nature is 
detailed. l4ivate scandal speaks loudly 
of Runjeet Sing having become besotted 
with the love of a female named Goal 
Jiehar, whose brother he lias set for above 
the nobles of his own land by the title of 
vizier and mirza. These men are respect- 
ed and have great influence, and seem 
almost to rule the country . — Ddhi Gaz. 


COOLIN BRAHMIN'S. 

The Reformer continues with com- 
mendable zeal to urge on the attention of 
government the safety, justice, and huma- 
nity of enacting legislative restrictions on 
the polygamy of Coolin llrahinins. When 
wc look back at the facility with which 
the abomination of widow-burning waa 
suppressed, there cannot lie a doubt that 
such a law as is desired by the most en- 
lightened portion of the Hindoo commu- 
nity, for correcting the abuses of poly- 
gamy, would be received with similar 
feelings of gratitude, and exert a similar 
tendency to raise the Hindoo character in 
botli sexes. There are, however, consi- 
derations which it may be well supposed, 
would lead Government to pause before 
adopting the suggestions of the Reformer, 
In the first place, the domestic usages of 
the natives arc very little known to us, 
and tlie secrets of the prison-house in 
which their ladies reside are nearly in- 
scrutable. What are the pleasures and 
pains, the virtues and vices, of married life, 
among die middle and higher classes of the 
natives, we cun but vaguely imagine ; and 
so many are the inherent points of repul- 
sion between Europeans and Asiatics, 
that their mutual ignorance is never likely 
to be much diminished. Secondly, accord- 
ing to our notions, polygamy is one entire 
abuse, widi which diere can be no compro- 
mise. Toregylaie polygamy would give 
a direct sanction to that which is now only 
tolerated, as was justly objected to the old 
regulations on the subject of widow-burn- 
ing.— Coil Cour.ilpruS. 
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IHI llimlrB OF BOKHARA. 

Copt. Burnei, in forwarding to the Hor. 
ticultural Society some seeds, of the eele- 
blBted melon of Boknara, observes : 

From the ine)m|h of India we can 
fbrm no idea of tbel^scious nature of the 
fruit aa it grows in the plains of Toorkis- 
tan, or, as we coll it^ Tartary. lliis me. 
Ion attains a great size, having frequently 
a circumference of two-and-a.balf and 
three feet— IhMe which arc reared in win. 
ter arc much larger, and two of them form 
a lood for a donkey ! One has a notion 
that that which is large cannot be delicate, 
but no fruk in the world can surpass t)ie 
melon of Bokhara. Those of India, Ca. 
bool, and Persia, not even excepting the 
well.known fruit of Ispahan, do not bear 
any comparison with it. The pulp of tlic 
Bukhara melon is about two inches and a 
half thick, and retains its flavour to the 
very skin, which is the criterion of HU|ie. 
riority with the inhabitants. So great a 
quantity of saccharine matter is contained 
in the melons of Bokhara, that molasses, 
and consequently sugar, may be readily 
extracted from them." 

THE ClIUHUCK rOOJAII. 

A loud call has been made in the i?c. 
former (HfKidoo paper) on government to 
put down the barbarous exhibitions of the 
Churuck Poojab, a practice no where even 
mentioned in the Shasters, but founded by 
a Saiva, named Uajah Ban. “ We ear- 
nestly implore our rulers," it observes, 
** to rescue a deluded people from the 
thraldom of inhuman superstition. Ijct 
pundits and other respectable independent 
natives be consulted on the subject, and if 
government find that tlie cruelties prac. 
tised at this Poojah are not enjoined by 
tlie Shasters, as we have stated, let a 
bye-law be immediately made, and pro- 
mulgated among the people by beat of 
tom>tom. Let the magistrates be autho- 
rized to grant passes only on condition 
that no cruel perforation or mangling of 
the body will be practised, and the tha. 
nadars and chokeydars be ordered to ap- 
prehend such as may be found to disobey 
this order, together with their aiders and 
abetters. In prohibiting these cruelties, 
we perfectly agree with the India Gazettrf 
tliat care ought to be taken not to sup- 
press whatever is harmless in the Churuck 
Poojali. * The large assemblages of people 
tliat take place, and the jovous feeling that 
prevails^ throughout the lower classes of 
native society,* os well as the traffic which 
is carried on at such festivals, ought rather 
to be encouraged, as being beneficial for 
the people, and the least interference with 
these must be considered intolerant.” 

The John BtUl states that the discussion 
in the papers on this subject had made the 
celebration of the Poojab, this year, more 
than usually attractive. 


The government, however, interdieted 
tlie erectsip of any churuck iu the atreeta' 
of Calcutta, so that the nuisance, of which 
the Circular lUAd has been for so many 
years the scene, was on the 11th April re- 
moved beyond the boundary of Calcutta, 
into Entally and Sealdah. 


BMPLOYMENT OP NATIVES. 

The Sumachar Durjmnt with reference 
to the admission of natives to government 
employments, lias tlie following remarks : 

** After having exclud^ die natives for 
^icarly forty years ftwm all share in the 
government, we have at length discovered 
that dicy have made no advance in know- 
ledge and civilizadon, and wc have come 
to die conclusion, that they ought to be 
entrusted with higher powers and greater 
dignity, and endowed with larger salaries. 
In pursuance of diese plans, they have 
been raised to the bench, allowed to sit as 
assessors to European judges, and arc en- 
trusted with the decision of suits of great 
magnitude. We rejoice in the change, 
liecausc we believe that it will eventually 
licnefit the country; and that if wc had 
continued to pursue au opposite system, 
and to deprive the natives of all hope of 
rising to diatiuctiun in the public service 
in their owii land, and of all motivi's to 
honourable exerdon, wc could not have 
been said to have fulfilled our duties to 
the country. Wc believe the natives of 
India fully ca|>able of filling these ele- 
vated situations, so far as talent and 
ability are required. Any natives of edu- 
cation and intelligence, if entrusted with a 
cause in which he has no personal interest, 
will be fully as likely to come to a just 
and eqiiitablu decision as the ahlesti Euro- 
pean Judge. 

” But though we hail the phan^ wiUi 
exultation, far diflerent is the feeling gc- 
nerally diroiighoiit the country. In our 
ca|)Ariiy of editor of this paper, wc have 
peculiar advantages, by means of an ex- 
censivc Mofussil correspondence, fur be- 
coniitig acquuintetl with the opinions of 
tlio natives in the country, and hence we 
are constrained to say that those who have 
the prospect of being obliged to resort to 
these courts, in which natives are to pre- 
side, view the change generally with dis- 
may. They cannot divest their minds of 
the idea tliat bribery and corruption arc 
inherent in the native character ; tliey have 
no confidence that a large salary will 
tempt a man to neglect the means of ille- 
gal gain; but conclude tliat tlic greatei 
the salary the more voracious will be tlie 
appetite for bribery. They believe that 
the chief reason why these pwts are sought 
with avidity is not the dignity, or tlic 
pay of office, but the unbounded aoope 
which they affbrd for amassing fortunes. 
They consider tbomselvcs, Uierefore, os in a 
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measure bound hand and foot.And deli- 
vered over to men who will never scruple 
to make the most of their situations. 

Such are the complaints which we 
continue to receive from all quarters by 
]iost ; which we hear Arom the lips of al- 
most every native who is not interested in 
obtaining these posts. We really feel a 
difficulty in giving any opinion on the sub- 
ject. Full well do we know that, up to 
the day when Lord William Bcntinck 
passed the Moonsiif’s and Sudder Ainccn’s 
llcgulation, the natives sought oflicu only 
for its illegal emoluments; that it was the 
aim of every man entrusted with power to 
turn that ))uwer into money ; that the mak- 
ing the most of one's situation was never 
regarded as the slightest infringement of 
the laws of morality, and that no one was 
esteemed dishonounililc except the rogue 
who, receiving bribes from both pnrtks, 
neglected or forgot to return the money to 
the losing party. So deeply rooted was 
tliiit s\stein of conducting business (we 
will nut call it bribery or corruption), so 
universal these practices, that we were of 
iipiniun that they could not be eiadicatcd 
ill a single age. 'J'imc, butt ever, will 
shew how tlie system of Mooiisills and 
Sudder Aineciis works. 'I line alone can 
decide whether the men, who have never 
coiisideied it unfaii, unjust, or dishonour- 
able, to improve the opportunities of gain 
vvliich public situations gave them, will he 
induced to lay aside that disposition on the 
reception of a higher salary, or through 
the fear of iitfaiiiy.” 

BANKING. 

At a meeting held nt Agra, on the 4ih 
March, to cuiisider the means to be lidufit- 
cd for the cstablishiiieiit of a Hunk in 
the Molusfiil, piojectcd by Dr. Hender- 
son, and lor piuciiring the suiictiun oi go- 
vernment tlicicto, the lulluwing resolu- 
tions were agreed to ; — 

1st. That the eoinmittce ho requo«!tcd 
to iuldiess a letter to govnninent, solicit- 
ing their perniissiuii lor the incorporation 
of H company for the t stHhlisiiincnt ol a 
Hank at Agru, to be called the “ Gover- 
nors and Cuinpuiiy ot the Molnssil Hank," 
and that their permission ho requested tor 
the otfieers ot the Hon. Company’s ser- 
vice, civil and military, to act us directors 
to the said Iwnk, the limited state of so- 
ciety in India rendering it almost impos- 
sible to conduct a bunking estuhlishnioiit, 
not directly connected with commerce, 
unless such permission be obtained. 

2dly. That the coininittee be requested 
to circulate copies of the proceedings of 
this meeting to the neighbouring stations, 
and to such individuals ns may in their 
opinion be likely to aid the estublislimeiit 
of a Mofussil Hunk, requesting tlieiii to 
hiniisli any hints or siiggi'stioiis likely to 
.^Aia/.Jbtirn. VoL. 1 2.Nu.4(). 


be useful to the committee, in drawing up 
the rules for the general muiugement of 
the bank. 

3dly. That the committee prepare, ns 
far as they are able, 4 code of regulations 
for the management of the bank in its 
several departments, together with such 
other information as they shall be able to 
procure, which they will arrange for dis- 
cusBion at a general meeting, to lie called 
by them eitlicr on the receipt of a reply 
from government to the communication 
directed to he made above, or whenever 
they may consider such a measure expe- 
dient. 

The conveniences of a w'cll- supported 
l^nk arc finding advocates in India, in 
proportion as the eontraetion of the cir- 
culating medium, and the ebbing of com- 
mercial credit (partly produced thereby), 
have curbed the ambition of the trader, 
luid created u gulph between him and the 
private capitalist, — lessening the income 
ui tlie latter, and hurting the condition of 
all classes by disturbing the confidence of 
their mutual dealings. All the Mofussil 
papers arc ^anglllne of the benefits to be 
derived ihcrcfroin. I'lic Delhi Gazelle 
would have n bunk in every large town, 
and Bjipcars to anticipate no greater difli- 
culty ot niumigcinent than in England. 
An article in the Colomlo Journal rccom- 
inciiding a public bank in C'cyloii, which 
w e should cunsider to be quite ripe for 
Mich an institution, has excited emulation 
m tbe inlmbitaiits ot Singapore, and there 
also we observe a bunk eeheme proposed 
111 the Sintfupore Chronicle. We have 
uheady ondeavoun d to warn tlie Indian 
public ugaiiist the dangers of banking, 
when not cundueted upon a well-digested 
plan. Tlicre is iiotiniig more inviting 
ih.:ii the apparent power of coininff u'ealth 
h) a simple signatine;— no engine more 
ditb'MiU io keep in order and under coii- 
tiol.— «'’«/. Cuur. April 9. 

I'ASAI. Jtl'.TWELN THE CANGES AND 
GOOMTEE. 

The King of Oude is opening a canal 
between the Ganges and Goomtee, the 
distance being some seventy miles. The 
greater part ot the canal lias been already 
rut, and the work is now at a stand for 
want of a British engineer officer. The 
king applied to the governor-general some 
months ago for an engineer, but one has 
not yet keei' appointed. . 

KAJPOOTANA. 

The kiladar of Mnwainnypoona, who 
was stated to have encouraged his j^ple 
to beat tJie Company's soldiers while on 
a halt near his fui t, has been dismissed by 
Older ot the Jyepore state : tlie spirit of 
good tceling towai-ds the British guveru- 
(M) 
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mcnt is very g^cral among the thakoors 
in Oudeypore, and Col. Lockett’s judi- 
cious conduct is calculated to foster this 
good-will. 

We hear, however, that the Rajpoot 
chieftains are shocked at the rumoured 
destruction of the great gun, which tra- 
dition says was brought to Agra from 
Chitore . — Meerut Ohs. Mar. 14. 

MB. WOLFF. 

This reverend and eccentric personage 
arrived in Calcutta on the 22d March. 
ITe published immediately two addresses, 
one to the Roman Catholics, another to 
tlic Jews, of Calcutta, inviting them to 
conference with him. Ho also published 
complimentary letters addressed to him by 
the Groat Mogul and the King of Oude, 
and a translation of a letter addressed to 
him from Mulvce Mahomed Ishaii, the 
grand mullah of Delhi, in answer to Mr. 
Wolff's - assault upon Islamism and de- 
fence of Christianity. The latter is worth 
re-publishing ; — 

“ 1 answer thus to the Reverend .Toseph 
Wolff— In all religions there arc some 
]>oints of radical, and others of hut col- 
lateral importance. Of the revealed re- 
ligion of Moses, Christ, and Muhammed. 
the root consists of three parts, nz. the 
unity of God, a state of retribution, and 
the mission of Prophets. Rut though 
some admit, others deny, thcduiiie mis- 
sion of our prophet. The Jews acknow- 
ledge the prophetic chumeters of Jesus 
Bnd Muhammed, but the Naziircncs deny 
the latter. The Mussulmans establish 
the divine mission of our prophet by nu- 
merous proofs, three of nhich 1 will re- 
cite- 1st, Tliat Muhammed, sonot Ab- 
doolloli Hushmee, of the Karcish trilx.'s 
of Mecca and Medina, was a prophet 
sent by God, is attested by his miracles ; 
for whoever achieves '•ucli is unquestion- 
ably a prophet From these we deduce 
the iinavuiilablccunclnsion, therefore, tliat 
Muhammed is the prophet of God. Him- 
self claimed the recognition of this, and 
no one denied it, or the reality of his 
miracles, w'hich .succeeded each other in 
regular series. Tiieir reality was no more 
doubted than that of Constantinople, 
London, and Abyssinia, or that of Hatiin, 
lioosturn, and Isfuiidiar. 'I'lic pi-oofs, by 
which their existence becomes established, 
are essentially the same as those on which 
the miraclc.s and prophetic eliaracrcr of 
Muhammed rest. 2dly, That the Koran 
is from the mouth of God, is as little to he 
doubted, as that Che Old and New Testa- 
ments Olid the prophecies proceed troni 
him ; for no one can deny that the cuiii- 
pusition of tlic Koran is without a paral- 
lel, and the past and future unfolded in it 
could only lie from God. The Jews and 
Cinibtiuns opposed to its divine origin, 
ttiuiigh bkillcd III Us language, were una- 


ble to produce even one solitary verse 
similarly perfect. Indeed, up to this date, 
A. H. 1848, no Arabian, Persian, no 
inhabitant of Christendom, of India or 
Scind, no human or Buper-linman bebig; 
has produced a compositron so perfect and 
surpassing. And ^1y, The divine mis- 
sion is proved in numerous chapters and 
verses of tliis work, which I am ready to 
adduce. Moreover, many attributes be- 
longed to the prophet which none else 
produced. His bodily strength was great- 
ly superior to tliat of other men ; so were 
his forbearance, liberality, wisdom, and 
trust in God ; his truth, honesty in tlie 
ful6lment of promises, and beneficence, 
)iis comprehension, capacity, justice, and 
eompassiuii, his comeliness ot feature and 
complexion, fragrance of person, devo- 
tion to God, austerity and strict observ- 
ance of religions rites, with divers other 
suqiassing qualities.' He too proclaimed 
God’s unity, and that he had neither part- 
ner nor equal ; that man should first pray 
and give alms in his name ; he said to the 
poor, to relatives, to the distressed and 
to holy devotees, observe justice one to- 
wards another; abstain from murder, fur- 
ffieation, swearing and theft, chicanery 
and deceit, from talschood, breach of pro- 
mise, and the love of this world. If ex- 
po.sed to tyranny, he commanded us to 
forgive the tyrant, to pro}titiatc God by 
the sacrifice of animals, and to observe 
hospitality. Whosoever exhibits these 
and such like attributes must lie indeed a 
prophet. For instance : a certain person 
erriving in a city, su) s, ‘ I am a physician.’ 

* If .so,’ reply the inhabitants, * write 
us a book for the sick, and fioiiit out their 
remedies.’ He does ull this. His book 
resembles those of antecedent physicians ; 
thousands arc cured by its means and by 
its study. Many physicians ore produced, 
all Burcessful in curing. Should any of 
the citizens say, * This is no physician,’ 
the world would pronounce them to b<‘ 
ignorant fools ; for, were any one to deny 
that Hippocrates, Galen, Socrates, and 
Avicenna, were pliysicuins, he would be 
looked upon as contemptible and mad. 
Tlie proofs of tlieir truth arc not stronger 
than those regarding our prophet. Again, 
were anyone to deny tiiat the East-India 
Company ruled in Hindustan, would he 
not be considered as ignorant and iiiMine 7 
Even 80 must be considered that person 
who denies Muhammed to have In'cn a 
prophet. Our well-established religion 
prevails in many countries and cities, and 
is professed by Maafus Moulvccs, learned 
and holy men, in Arabia, Toorun, Persia, 
Turkey, Koorasan, India, Scind, Bbo- 
karo, Abyssinia, and the Mugnib, mnl 
many souls have through ita mdans been 
blessed and fcceivcd forgiveness of their 
sins. So many learned and transcendent 
men appear not in support of any other 
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cre«d ; nor do bo many vul liable Iraoks, 
traditions, commentanes, and proofR, con- 
cur jo establiBhiiig any otlier religion what- 
Miever. Should a few blind men assert 
tliat the sun has not riHCii, bi-eause tliey 
liave not been him, would any one place 
reliance on tlieir wonl? — no; let their 
blindnesB be cured, and the huti becomes 
visible. Our religion is no less dear tlian 
bis light. The words of our prophet are 
acknowledged as true: why then doubt 
of his ascent to and return from heaven ? 
Antecedent propliets foretold his coming 
ij^on earth. Why then deny that his mis- 
sion was divine? 

What proofs, let me ask, have you 
that Jesus was tbc Son of Gud ^ In 
many works it is stated, that this implies 
merely his propinquity to and approach by 
God. Is. Jesus, I would usk, of the same 
nature As God 7 If he be, then can he 
be no other than Godd But it is ackiiow> 
lodged that God existed from eternity, 
and was not produced or burn ; now Jesus 
was born. If you say, he was born of 
the Holy Ghost, still was he produced, 
and cannot therefore be scif-existent, or 
equal to it. Whether then is Jesus born 
<— of God, the Holy Ghost, or the Virgin 
Mary? If Jesus was not of the same 
nature as God, how could he be the Son 
of God. Again ; was Jesus the propci ty 
or not of God ? If the property, ho could 
not be the Son, th(>sc two being distinct 
and different, hid Jesus rieeessurily pro- 
ceed from Goil or not? If necossurily, 
then was God subject to the necessity of 
appearing upon earth ; but to him neces- 
sity applies not. And if Jesus iieccuharily 
came, did he so for his own or God’s glory 
and perfection ? If for God’s, then was God 
imperfect, and to him imperfection cleaves 
not. If for his own perfection, then was 
Jchiis imperfect. If Jesus was born, as 
you say, of the Holy Spirit, ami thq 
meaning of Holy Spirit Im; Jesus, then 
wiu. he horn of himself. If Jesus was 
born of Gabriel, then was he the son of 
that Angel, and not of Mary or God. If 
Jesus was to God os life to iiihu’s body, 
us you declare, then must he have been 
Goil himself. Finally, what proof have 
you that Jesus is the last of the prophets?” 

Mr. Wolff delivered a scries of lectures 
at the Town Hall, which attracted a pro- 
digioiis assemblage, including Hindoos 
and Iloinan Cutliolics; amongst the com- 
pany were the bishop, tlie archdeacon, 
and several clergymen, witli many distin- 
^ished members of society. The John 
Bull states, that Mr. Wolff was in close 
cominuiiicutioii with a gentleman of the 
Jewish ^rsuasioii, well-known in the 
commercial circles. 

Owing to his state of health, which 
had Buffered from the climate of Bengal, 
be was to quit Calcutta on Uie 26tli April 


for Madras, intciidii.g thence to proceed 
to Bombay and the Red Sea for Malta. 

A ferewcll letter from Mr. Woo\ff, dated 
** Bairackpore, April 19,” and addressed 
“ to my Christian friends in Calcutta,” 
which appears in the Cal. Courier ^ — an- 
nouncing that he has taken his passage 
for Mtulras, thence to Bombay,— contains 
the following strange passage and it 
is to me a matter of joy that my mis- 
sionary friends at Calcutta hove heard me 
confirming the fact, that their labours 
have produced fruit in several parts of 
Phrygia and Hindoostan. In short, yon, 
my dear Christian friends, have cerfeirily 
been edified by perceiving how a Jew, in 
the cighfccntli century, suffered for our 
Lord .Icsus Christ, and how he succeeded 
in making the world langli at their own 
follies and inconsistency ; for whilst Jo- 
seph Woolff prajches the gospel iu Pales- 
tine, a lady of the world, a lady of exalted 
talents, a lady brought up at the table of 
tbe first statesman in the world, flogs with 
her tender and noble hands Ids (Joscpli 
Wolff’*.) poor and innocent servunt, and 
whilst Joseph Wolff is occupied in writ- 
ing down the sentiments ot the Christian 
churches and Jeivi*.!! synagogues, a lady 
of the world writes to the Prince of 
Mount Lchunon a detoiled account of the 
accouchement of the little she-ass ; and 
whilst Joseph Woolff sings the hymns of 
the Caraitesa, n traveller of exiUted ta- 
lents knows only to give a description of 
their noses. 'I'liesc aecounls have been 
given by me seven years ago, after my first 
return to London, to crowded assemblies 
in that capital, and before tlie Iloyal 
Asiatic Society of London, the Universi. 
ties of Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, Edin- 
burgh, and all the chief towns of Scot- 
land. Engliiiid, Ireland, and Holland, and 
a port of Germany, and Constantinople, 
Smyrna, and Corfu, &c. &c.” 

ilH.I OF MACKINTOSH AND CO. 

Mr. Wilkinson, of the Custom-House, 
has taken out a capias aguiiist the mem- 
bers of the firm of Mackintosh and Co. , 
for wbicli bail has been lodgc^il with the 
Sheriff, it it> prcMimcd tlwt his intention 
is to try the validity of the conveyance of 
their property to trustees, otherwise it is 
diflicult to imagine wliat advantage he 
proposes to himself from this measure. — 
John BuU, Mar, 2.^. 

THF. BBI'UIIA SIIUBIIA. 

This institution was planned and com- 
menced about the year 1814<. Its oHgt- 
natur and chief supporter wtis Ranimohiui 
Iloy : but he was joined also by Kalee- 
siinkcr Ghopal, Brijomohun Mojundar, 
llumiiiirsing Mukhopadya, and a few 
other highly respectable natives. The 
meetings were formerly held at the gar- 
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den-house of Rammohiin Roy, but dtir> 
ing the last five or six years, service has 
bMn regularly conducted once a week at 
a house in the Chitpore Road. Three 
eminent pundits arc engaged to conduct 
the service, viz. Ramchunder, Ootsohn- 
nundo. and a Hinduostanee reader called 
Bawjee. The duty of tlie flrst is, to ex- 
plain the text of Vyas, the object of whose 
writiqgs is, t8 reconqiie the dispute be> 
tween those who declare the Vedas to be 
eternal, and those who affirm it to have 
been revealed at a certain time past Oot- 
■obunuiido explains the Upanisliads, which 
are subdivided into various branches ; and 
Bawjee simply rends portions of the Fe* 
das in the original Sanscrit language. The 
two first read and expound, in the Dcn- 
galec language, the science of the Vedas 
and Puranas; and after the service is 
concluded, any individual seeking infor- 
mation, has an opportunity of di'tciission 
with the pundits. 

Tlie object of the Brumba Sluibha is to 
make known that part of the Vedas which 
is either unknown, forgotten, or neglect- 
ed. The Vedas, say the pundits, consist 
of two parts, the Gt/anJthondo and the 
Kormohhondn ! the first teaches the true 
knowledge and spiritual worship of God : 
and the last, the manner of performing 
ceremonies ; together with the several du- 
ties, social and religious, devolving upon 
the several orders. Both arc considered 
necessary liy the Vediintists ; they do not, 
as is generally supposed, denounce or re- 
nounce poojahs and sacrifices. They al- 
lege, that the uninitiated or ignorant cun- 
not understand the inner till they liii\c 
practised the outer religion ; — that idols 
mid ceremonies are a means to sjiiiituSl 
knowledge. 

Nor is it the Vedas alone that the Vc- 
dant priests profess to expound they 
teach also the doctrines and practices pre- 
Bcrilied in the Smritis or I’mimus. The 
only thing tlintdistiiigui^lie-^ the party from 
other rcligionibts is, that they <lo not bow 
down to idols, but worship the one eter- 
nal inviMblc Spiiit, having been, ns they 
arrogantly alhrin, sufficiently enlightened 
for the purpose. 

Some portion of the views entertained by 
theVedantists has been publihlied in alKiut 
eighteen pamphlets, printed in Bengalee, 
and compo.scd by Uiuiu-hunder ; and an 
English translation of some of them lias 
been made by Tarachuuiid Chukerbutty. 

One half of the service consists in sing- 
ing some hymns composed by Rammohun 
Koy. Nilmoney Gliose, Kiilcenatli Roy, 
and of others ; and in tlii.s part of it the au- 
dience seem to feel the greater delight, 
for the sermon or exposition is certainly 
unintclligiblu to the majority. — Corresp. 
Christ. O s. for Match. 

AVXILIARY BIDI.E SOCIETY. 

Tlie Twonty-wcoml Annual Meeting 


of this Society took place on the I8tli 
March. Tlie chair was taken by the Bi- 
shop. The Report stated that 16,000 
books had been received by the Society 
during the year, and 9,750 distributed : 
and that the funds of the Society have 
been entirely lost by one of the late fai- 
lures, and it is now in debt Rs. 4,000, be- 
sides amounts due on bills for some print- 
ing and forstat^ery. A powerful appeal 
for support, on^ccount of this misfortune, 
and of the highly encouraging prospects 
of success in the great enquiry among the 
natives of India to be made acquainted 
with religious truth , concludes the Re- 
port. 

rnoviNciAi. couATs of appeal. 

Reg II. IB.T1 empowers the Governor- 
general in Council to abolish the Provin- 
cial Courts of Appeal under the folio wing 
modifications : 

First. All original suits, all miscella- 
neous business arising out of original suits 
not of the nature of appeals, and gene- 
rally all matters connected with its func- 
tions as n court of primary jurisdiction, 
uliicb may be pciuling in any provincial 
court, shall be transterred to the files of 
the several zillali or city courts, in which, 
under the provisions of See. B, Reg. III. 
1793, the suit would be regularly cogni- 
zable, provided that the provisions of 
Reg. V. 1831 sliull have been extended to 
sucli zill.’ih or city court. The zillnb or 
city courts to whicli, under this provision, 
any suits may be transferred, .shall procoed 
with them in all respects us they had been 
originally instituted before them under Cl. 
3, Sec.t;?. Reg. V. 18,11. 

Second. .\I1 precepts or orders, which 
may have been issued to the Provincial 
Court l>y the Court of Sudder Dewuiiny 
Adawlut, regarding any suit or mattei 
peinling before the superior court, shall 
also be tniiisferred to the zillnli or city 
court to wiiicb the suit or matter bus re- 
ference, wlietlicr the provi.sions of Reg.V. 
1H31 may have been extended to such 
zilluh or city court or not. and the court 
receiving such order, shall carry it into 
cITcct in the same manner as if it hud been 
addressed to itself. 

VV' believer the provisions of Reg. V. 
18.31 have been introduced into all the 
districtM coiistiiuting the jurisdiction of a 
provincial court, the Governor-general in 
council hImII lie competent to abolish the 
^oviiieiul court, by an order issued in the 
usual manner, under the signature of the 
secretary in the judicial department^ and 
notice thereof shall be published by pro- 
clRinadon at the ciitcherries of the moon- 
silTs and at the zillah^r city courts of the 
division, and shall Iirowise be communi- 
cated to the Court of Sudder Dewaimy 
Adawlut. 

All appeals, regular, special, or sum- 
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marv, na well as all petitions for the ad- 
misHion of special appeals, petitions for 
review of judgment, or other miscella- 
neous business belonging to its jurisdic- 
don, ^ as an appellate court, which may be 
pending before the provincial court on the 
date of its abolition, shall be transferred 
to the file of the Court of Sudder Dc- 
wanny Adawlut^ and the Judges of the 
Court of Sudder Dewanhy Adawlut, are 
hereby empowered and required to dis- 
pose of them, under the general powers 
with which they are vested, in the same 
manner ns though they had been regu- 
larly cognizable by and referred to, or in- 
stituted before them. All appeals that 
may be so pending before a provincial 
court on the date of its abolition, of what- 
ever amount, or from whatever authority 
preferreil, arc hereby declared cognizable 
by the Court of Sudder Dewanny Adiiw- 
hu, any thing in the existing Regulations 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

RETREKCHMENTS. 

By an onler of the Court of Directors, 
the office of Chief Secretary to Govern - 
iniMit, vacated by the departure of Mr. 
Swintoii fur Europe, will not be filled up. 
The iiiiiinportniit duties of unsealing and 
distributing despatches, hitherto perform- 
ed by the Chief Secretary, will devolve by 
this fiat of the court upon the senior civil 
servant among the secretaries, without 
any additional salary,— '//arA*. 

We understand that Government have 
instructed the superintending engineer to 
survey and rejiort on the practicability of 
ucconi inflating all the public offices and 
departments in the Writers’ Buildings, or 
in I.oudun Buildings, or both. We pre- 
sume liotli will hardly suffice for the 
mimeniiis establishments of assistants, 
clerks, &r. and tor the enormous accumu* 
latioiis of records, which must he pre- 
served in perpetuity fur the juirpose of 
cverhiKtiiig reference, under a system of 
deleguted government like that of India. 
The real rulers of the country reside some 
thousands of leagues off, yet they are 
most jealous of their prerogative of decid- 
ing the minutest affairs, and require to 
be fully iiifunncd of the most trivial cir- 
cumstances in detail, and furnished with 
constantly renewed ref^iiccs to papers 
and proceedings already in their posses- 
sion. — Benff. Chron. April 16. 

CaCHAR. 

In a communication to the Agricultu- 
ral Society, Capt Jenkins gives a most 
interesting picture of Cachar : — ** 1 have 
gone furtiuer up Burrah,” he says, 

than on my lost excursion, having navi- 
gated up into die mountains; it is os 
sweet a country as I can well imagine, 


and exceeds in fertility almost any coun- 
try in India, although eiyoying the very 
l^at advantage of being above inunda- 
tiqps ; it is therefore not only adRpted to a 
rice crop, but to almost all other specieE 
of produce, and I should specify sugar as 
die one licst adapted to die soil and cli- 
mate. I have traversed the greater part 
of the cultivated grounds, or rather seen 
portions of the cul^ation in all parts, and 
1 cannot speak toc^ghly of the standing 
rice crop, which is luxuriant and heavy, 
standing in most parts five feet above the 
ground, which is perfectly dry. The cul- 
tivation bos greatly increased since last 
year, and will now progress faster, as, 
since Inst sowing season, it has been pro- 
claimed a Company’s province. Any one 
possessed of half a dozen thousand rupees, 
would here acquire tor himself a princely 
domain, and before long would secure for 
Ills family a n'ry liandsome income. I 
have been out the greater part of every 
day, and find the climate very delightful ; 
the heat is bearable, and the cold never 
intolerable. I am persuaded that, with 
good seed and better culture, these hills 
would yield an abundant crop of cotton ; 
and it is liere, if any where, that the cof- 
fee would succeed, as there arc neither 
hot winds nor inundation. I have pro- 
cured the Kaga receipt for ricc-beer, 
which i^ regularly malted ; the Nagas 
speak of the beer os both meat and 
drink.” 

Captain Fisher also describes Cachar 
in most inviting tenns, the mountains 
of which,” he states, are favourable to 
the growth, not only of cotton^ but Of va- 
rious plants and groins. Perhaps no 
country in Asia presents greater variety 
of vegetable productions, from the oak 
and vine to the rattan and strawfaerry ; ' 
such, indeed, is the fertility of the soil at 
every all ittidc, that it seems likely every 
plant, whether of European or As^tic 
uri,pn, could be successfully raised on the 
Cuch.r.' hills.” 

INDIGO CROP. 

Reports from the interior have become 
most unfavourable from all parts lower 
than Tirhoot : no rain has fiillen any 
wdiere, and both sowing and preparation 
of lands arc extremely bockwa^ ; the 
young plant likewise has suffered much 
from tlie continued drought and violent 
hot winds. In Dacca, Run^re, and the 
eastern part of Jessore in p^icular, 
where the rains are earliest and heaviest, 
the fears of planters are universal for a 
very short crop this season ; and an abun- 
dant season in Bengal can hardly now be 
expected under any circumstances.— 
Presgraveand Co.'$ Report ^ 1st AprU, 

A private letter, dated ** near Com- 
mcrcolly, 10th April,** says ; — ** In this 
part of the country we have had no rain 
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Binoe October, nor have we oown a begah, 
and si)ch is now the parched state of the 
land that no plough can penetrate it. The 
cultivation is most backward, and t^ 
cattle from over-working are now almost 
useless. So far as I can judge, it looks 
like season 1828, when the sowings and 
periodical reins commenced nearly tlie 
same time- Another mistortune attending 
us is the number of nmts deserting their 
villages, from innbilil^to pay the rent to 
the zemindars. The crop of rice last year 
wu a scanty one ; tlie storm in October 
injured the Koby crop, and from no rein 
having fallen tor six months, the Chine 
crop is a total tailurc ; the consequence 
is, the poor ryots are in great distress and 
difficulties, from tlie curtailments tliat 
have tideen place in indigo-cultivatioii, the 
planter cannot give the aid he was wont 
to do in the payment of rent, &c.,and the 
poor people ore now left to siiift for them- 
selves in the best way they can. The 
weadicr is most oppressive, for the last 
fortnight the tliermometer ranging from 
900 to 100°." 

Some cliange subsequently took place 
for the better. 

THE crriES IK THE FUNJAII. 

The city of Multan contains GO, 000 in- 
habitants, of whom one-third are proba- 
bly Hindoos. It is surrounded by a wail 
in ruin, which is about three miles in cir- 
cumference. The liouses of the narrow 
and gloomy streets rise to the uncommon 
heiglit of six stories. The population con- 
sists chiefly of weavers and dyers. Tlic 
only Seikhs there are tlic £00 troops com- 
prising the garrison in an adjoining fort of 
some strength. It stands on an elevation, 
and is constructed, like the town, of burnt 
bricks. The form of it is an irregular hex- 
agon, of whicli the longest side extends 
yards feeing the north-west. This 
wall rises from the exterior base of tlie 
mound which occupies the inner space, to 
the height of forty feet outside, and in- 
cludes thirty towers. The rampart, how- 
ever, is scarcely five feet above the ground 
within. Every part of the houses, with 
whicli the fort is crowded, from top to 
foundation, is visible from tlie neighbour- 
ing plains. The country is so flat and low 
around Multan tliat it is marshy nearly idl 
the year. 

Ihe only other town of importance in 
the Multan territory is Shoojalwd. It 
stands on a plain four miles cost of tiic 
Aoesines, surrounded by a brick wall 
thirty feet high, which contains octagonal 
towers placed at equal distances. It is 
built ill the form of an oblong. There arc 
suburbs of huts outside, and the interior 
is crowded with streets intersecting at 
right angles. It has a fort which was 
built by the Mawab of the province in 
1806. 'fhe neighbouring country, which is 


extremely beautiful, is pleiitirully irrigated 
by cniisls. Slioojabad with its fortress is 
now tlie frontier post of the Seikhs, who 
first socked the capital in 1806, and now 
reckon the province port of their domi- 
nions. 

It has been said, in military phraseo- 
logy, that Lahore from its position com- 
mands the Punjab, which commands In- 
dia. This city, the only place of note on 
the Ravee, could not stand a regular 
siege, tlioiigli it is strong enough to hold 
out ugHiiist the unscientific operations of 
oriental armies. It is defended and en- 
closed by a brick wall scarcely tliree miles 
in circumferencti, and by a ditcli w'hich 
can be filled from the river. Tlicre are 
twelve gates, each of which lni<! a semi- 
circular outwork. The hliape of tlie town 
is oval, streU‘hing longitudinally from 
north to soiitli. The inhabitants, amount- 
ing to 80,U(X), must be greatly over- 
crowded. 

Amntsir, the capital of the Seikh reli- 
gion and coninierce. is a stronger and 
more populous place tliaii Laliore. I ts mud 
fortifications arc of vast thickness, faced 
with brick and encompassed by a deep 
ditch. Guvindgiirh, close by, is the 
btrung-hold in w'liich Kiinject Siiigli se- 
cures his treasures.— Def/ii O'az, 

MEDICAL ULTlllING FUND. 

Tlie subsequent proceedings of the 
temporary Committee of Managers of the 
Medical Uetiring Fund have liecn disap- 
proved of in the Mofiissil, especially some 
amendments of the regulations. I’he 
service, it is said, never contemplated the 
assigning power to alter the plan to a 
small body. The Agra Comiiiittcc have 
protested against their proceedings. 

THE JC.VGLE AU.IIAI.. 

The Jo/in Bull roiitiiiiis distressing nr- 
counts of the sickness (jungle fcvei) pre- 
vailing in the Jungle Mclinl field foree, 
particularly in the ^th regt. N.l- The 
24tti and the Buiiuoora Levy also sulfcr 
severely ; the latter has lost its comman- 
der, Lwut. Alexander. The numbers in 
the hospital are alarming. 

The conference at Biiainanghaty pro- 
ceeds slowly, and is likely to be a tedious 
affair. The districts of Biirraboom and 
Dalhoom are reduced to submission, and 
the last of tbA rebellious sirtlare, riz. 
Kishcii Sing, Kulee llam, and llulaec 
l*utur, have been brought in. Mr. Dent 
iSjgluily engaged in trying the leaders of 
the distill Imiiccs in these districts, .i great 
many of whom are condemned to be 
hanged. 

A letter in the JoAh Buff, dated the 
8th April, at Singboom, announces the 
arrival of the right column of the Jungle 
Mehaul field force at that station, con- 
sisting of the 24rtb N.L, two companies 
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of the 34th N.I.i two brigades of six- 
pounders, and one hundr^ local hone, 
and that tliecamp would be at Sereiakala 
on the 10th, where it would be joined 
by Capt. Wilkinson. The writer states, 
liowever, at the conclusion of bis letter, 
that he had just heard that the bead-quar- 
ters of the ^th had been ordered to Mid- 
iiaporc, to relieve the 38th regt-. which 
was to march to Benares. No hopes 
seemed entertained of a speedy termina- 
tion of the campaign. 

The Benqal Chronide of April 18th 
states: — ‘‘ We have just seen a letter 
from an officer attached to the 24th N.T., 
dated Surekela, Singboom, 11th April. 
While we deeply and unfeignedly lament 
the increasing and fatal sickness amongst 
the troo]is, it gives us pleasure to observe 
that they arc soon to b(‘ relieved from 
their present hamssing and dangerous 
employment. He writes * we have been 
moving almiit, and arrived at this place 
yestenliiy, five marches from Chultiama; 
one of oiir officers left us and died at 
Bancoora, and four others have gone off 
on sick leave, and we have liceii oil more 
or less unwell. We are n^oiced to hear 
that we shall leave this in eight or ten 
doys for Ihiirnckpore, which we e.xpcct to 
reucli about the 10th of May. Siiiglioom 
appears to ho u better climate than the 
,1 tingle Mchuls, but my tlierrnumeter in 
iny tent, under some fine large trees, 
which completely overshadow it, stands 
at lOO"^ during the day.’ " 

civil. riNANcr. ni.soLVTioN OF 1829. 

Some of our readers will prohahly re- 
collect the discussions th.it took place at 
otic time respecting tlie justice and le- 
gality of the ('ivil Finance resolution of 
Feb. 1829. We have seen no reason to 
alter the views u hich wc originally took 
of it i but it is tlic practical position, not 
the speculative merits, of the question to 
which we aie desirous at present of cur- 
sorily adverting. It is well understood 
that upwards of a 'twelvemonth ago, in- 
structions were received from the home 
Authorities, to consider so much at least 
of the resolution a.s contemplated the 
payment of public servants according to 
their age, and not according to their work 
or responsibility, as abrogoted, and to pay 
the incumbents of offices, " from the date 
of the receipt of the said despatch," the 
full salaries of tlic offices of which they 
might be in charge. To this day, how- 
ever, the rule has been carried into efMbt 
no further tlian to quote it os a reason for 
not giving the increase to which growring 
young men would in the interval have be- 
come otherwise entitled. Since the re- 
ceipt of the Court’s order, it has lieen 
proposed not only to curry it into effect, 
but to make it retrospective in its opera- 
tion from the date of the arrival of the 


despatch. Tliis would have been, we 
believe, in conformity with the letter of 
(be Court's instructions, and the proposal 
was dictated by a sense of justio* to those 
who have been injuriously affected the 
operation of the original resolution. The 
payment of arrears was, however, ob- 
jected to— we suppose, oji economical 
grounds; and without disputing this 
point, it may be mmarked that, govern- 
ment having decidea not Co give arrears, 
and still to carry the orders of the Court 
into effect prospectively, the delay in 
doing so must be attended with a con- 
staritly increasing hardship. The mem- 
bers of the service, who are unlucky 
enough to be suffering under the finance 
resolution, have wiuted patiently, con- 
vinced that justice would be done to 
them ; and so no doubt it will, but many 
of them are beginning to despair. Since 
file instructions of the Court are express, 
and there can be no doubt of tlie dispo- 
sition of the local authorities to do jnstiee, 
it would seem that the delay is attributa- 
ble to oversight, and the present notice 
may perhaps be suceessfol in recalling it 
to attention.— /rufia Gaz,, Aprils. 


REMITTANCE OP PAY. 

Application, we understand, has been 
made to Government by some of the 
officers of Uie Bengal army, for permis- 
sion to remit tlieir nett pay to Europe at 
the exchange of 2s. 6r/. |>er rupee : Colo- 
nels of regiments residing in England re- 
ceive their off-reckonings at that exdiange. 
— Jbid. April 5. 

THE MONEY MARKET. 

A London paper states, on the credit 
of private accounts from Calcutta, that 
the principd houses, apprehensive of a 
general call for deposits on the 30th 
April, have caused it to be notified to 
then chief connexions tliat it will be 
wholly impossible for them to meet the 
call eu early, and tliat until it was ascer- 
tained w’hethcr or no such call was to be 
persisted in, they w'ould be compelled to 
deal impartially witli the whole, //y making 
no repayment deposits whatever ! ** The 
inconvenience of such a determination 
to the wiiole commercial interest of Cal- 
cutta," it isobsen-ed, “will easily be con- 
ceived to have been extreme." 

Since the receipt of the above intelli- 
gence, Bombay papers of a late date 
contain intelli^nce from Calcutta, from 
whence ‘.it appears that government have 
consented to renderassistance 

We hear with pleasure that it was yes- 
terday determined by government to grant 
assistance in the form of a loan to the 
tlirec principal agency houses. The fiict. 
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we believe, is undoubted, but we are not 
sufficiently acquainted with the details to 
do more at present than express our hope 
that the aid given will be adequate to tlie 
ex^ncies of the occasion, and that it will 
be wisely and judiciously employed, not 
to prolong a vicious system, but to bring 
it to a s^e and gradual termination.— 
India Gaz.f April 84. 

We underst^ that it is true, as stated 
this morning by the India Gazette, tluit 
government have determined to grant the 
lud applied for by the three agency houses. 
The precise sum to be given we do not 
yet know, but report states it to be so 
considerable, that we should hope it will 
full^ meet the exigencies of the present 
crisis, as well as prevent that sacrifice of 
property which must have ensued from a 
sudden stoppage of support to their ex- 
tensive indigo constituency at tliis period 
of the year. The hopes of the planter 
have been revive<l by the showers which 
fell ten or twelve days ago, and w'hich 
seem to have been very general ; but the 
financial drought was os tlireatening os that 
of the season, and these treasury sliowers 
will not be less accimtable than those of 
the heavens. — Ccd. Cour. Apiil 24^ 

The Bondtaij Gazette of May lltli 
states : “ From a gentleman who has re- 
cently left Calcutta, wc learn that the 
most deplorable distress was prevalent in 
the city, an utter stagnation of business, 
an utter absence of the circulating me- 
dium, gloom and panic in every quarter, 
and employment so scarce to the poor that 
a set of hamauls could be obtained with 
case fur six annas, and even n tjuaitcr of 
a rupee per diem. Wc cannot but feel the 
deepcbt sympathy fortius stale of things 
in the capital of llritish India, where tlie 
mercantile community have e\cr fought 
the battle of independent princijilcs, and 
ever licen tlie foremost in originntiiig and 
supporting plans of extensive utility to the 
inhabitants of India. In the mean time, 
we congratulate tl] 0 <,c who may he more 
immediately interested in the stability of 
the agency Jioiises, ihat affairs arc not so 
bad as rumour represented, and we sin- 
cerely trust the promi«>ed assistariee of 
goveniment may be effectual in n*storifig 
commerce from its present paralyzed con- 
dition, and dispelling the gloom winch 
now overhangs the city of palaces : would 
that the arm of assistance now' tendered 
had been offered but a tew niuiiths curlier, 
how much of tlie intermediate niisciy 
which has marked Uiat period would have 
been spared !” 

HINDU COLLEGE. 

The distribution of prizes to the native 
btiideiits at the Hindu College took place 
on the 20lh March, at the 'i'uwii llull, 
ill the presence of u highly rcs|icLtub]c us- 


Bcmbloge, including tlie Governor-gene- 
ral, the Bishop, Sir E. Ryan, and Mr. 
Jas. Prinsep, the officiating visitor. One 
of the students of the first class, about 
sixteen or seventeen) years old, read an 
original essay on the Causes and Effects 
of tlie Death of St Bartholomew when 
he had finished it, several questions were 
put to the class by the Lord Bishop, in 
history, in connection with that sulgect ; 
anotlier youth read an essay on the ques- 
tion “ Wliether the deposition of Charles 
the First was consonant with the liberties 
of Mankind and questions were again 
put to them by the Bishop and Sir E. 
Ryan, relating to that portion of English 
history. The first hoy of the second 
class read an essay on the “ Origin of tlic 
Crusades, and the reasons and motives 
which actuated them to that hazardous 
and enthusiastic ciiterprizc.” The very 
ready and jiertincnt replies made by the 
studciitb far exceeded the most sanguine 
expectations of tlicir qualifications, which 
were alike remarkable in their cumposi- 
tionsaiid replies. I'he recitations then com- 
menced ; a young boy, u|)purcntly aliout 
four or five years of age, w'ns ushered be- 
fore the audience, and recited Cowper’s 
Jiose very distinctly, and with so much 
grace that he completely arrested the at- 
tention of the luiiliencc, and gained the 
approbation of all present. A few other 
pieces, seleetcd from Shaksjieare, wore 
recited hy some of the elderly students. 

lUdtiras. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

NATIVE SCllOOlJi. 

The Governor ill Council has issued an 
order, dated the 12tl) Maich, directing 
that, us fur us tlicir public avofatioiis will 
admit, collectors will give tliL.i personal 
supcr>isioii, and direct that of their as- 
suxtuiits, to the I'lihsildurce schools esta- 
blislied by Goveniment in ilie districts 
under tbeii charge; adding that collectors 
w ill understuiid it to be their special duty 
to take cure that in the course of instruc- 
tion observed at tbe Tuhsilduree schools, 
no uttcmjit IS made to interfere witJi the 
leligioii of the natives, either by iiicul- 
rating particular doctrines, or distributing 
us )>iizc8, or in any other way, tracts or 
hooks on any subject connected witli reli- 
gion. 

'I'lie onlcr refers to the following Extract 
of a General I.etter addressed to the Go- 
veriinieiit of Fort St. George, from the 
Court of Directors, dated 89tli September 
1830:— 

** By the lueasurcs originally contem- 
plated by your government, no provision 
was made lor the instruction of any portion 
of the natives in the higber branches of 
Knowledge. A further extension of the 
elementary education which already ex- 
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isted* and an improvement of its quality 
by the multiplication and diffusion of use- 
ful books in the native languages was all 
that was then aimed at. It was indeed 
proposed to establisli at the Presidency a 
central school for the education of teacli- 
ersy but the teachers were to be instructed 
only in those elementary acquirements 
which they ure afterwards to teach in 
Tahsildaree and collectorntc schools. 

“ The improvements in education, liovv- 
cver, which most effectually contribute to 
elevate the moral mid intellectual condi- 
tion of a people, ure those which concern 
the education of the higher classes ; of the 
persons possessing leisure, uiid natural in- 
fluence over the minds of their country- 
men. By raiding the standard of in«>tnic- 
tion among those classes, you would even- 
tually produce a much greater atul more 
beneficial change in the ideas and feelings 
of the cominunity than you can hope to 
produce by acting directly on the more 
numerous class. 

You arc moreover acquainted with 
oiir anxious desire to have at our diopusal 
a body of natives, qualified by their habits 
and aequireinenfs to take a larger shine, 
and occupy higher situations, in the civil 
ndmiitistiatioii of their country, than hu^^ 
hitherto been the practice ini(h>r out In- 
dian governments. The measures tor na- 
tive edueatiun Mliieh have as )ut been 
adopted or ])laiiueil nt your Pieudoncy 
had no tendency to protluec such per- 
sons.” 

DISTRESS or TIIR NATIVES. 

The Fort St. Oeoiyc Gazette bus for 
some time pulilishcd ii weekly repoit of 
tlie iiuniber of persons ted grutiiituu!<Iy at 
the Monegiir Clioiiltry, uiid of those who 
rei^Ive daily food at that instituiioii, being 
at^c some time made to w'ork iiiider the 
supetiritendiiig engineer or the superin- 
tendmt of public roads. The proportion 
of those who work to the whole niimher 
is about three in seven, that of the chil- 
dren employed to the entire number of 
children being about four in tliirtecn. The 
average expense of each ration gratuitously 
given is little more than one pice ; but it 
is lamentable to perceive tlie rapid in- 
crease of distress as exhibited by the lists. 
The following statement shews the og- 
grogate number of cases relieved in the 
second week of March : 


Mciu Women. ChUdten. Total. 


March iHh, 

800 

83U 

581 

2.250 

10th, 

IMIS 

im 

5!U 

2,396 

nth. 

058 

023 

609 

2,400 

12th. 

1.05,1 

onu 

05G 

2.607 

13lh. 

1,113 

1.028 

724 

2.804 

14 th, 

1,197 

l,0ft5 

on 

3.073 

lath. 

1,354 

1.125 

058 

3,237 

lOtb, 

1,901 

1.140 

060 

3.307 


7.773 

7.173 

M90 

20.0S8 
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LAW. 

SurREME Court, March 18. 

The sessions commenced this day, 
when the Chief Justice (Sir H. Compton) 
delivered a chaige to the grand jury, in 
which, after adverting 4 q. the qase of the 
three midshipmen oflL 'M. 8. (Jwaqoa, 
charged with the, murder of anotlier inid- 
bhipman, in a duel ; and to that of a 
piracy off Alalubar ruiiit, he proceeded as 
follows : 

“ The Act of Parliament to amend the 
law relating to the appointment of justices 
of the peace ond of juries, in the East- 
Indies, was not received nt Bombay until 
alter tliejiroecKS bad issued, which autho- 
rised the Hlienff to summon the juries to 
serve at the present sessions; it was 
therefore too lute to summon any native 
gentlemen to share in your labours on the 
present occasion. A rule of tins court, 
w'liicli was framed according to the law as 
It formerly stood, has this day been for- 
mally altered ; atul herirefortli, the grand 
juries, und juries for the trial of persons 
piole><,iti.r rhe (llinstiaii religion, w'ill con- 
sist ol iiatiscs as well as of Kuropeunsand 
other I'linstians. As it has pleased the 
I.egislnturc to remove the distinction which 
so long existed, I do most sincerely con- 
grariilare the native |>opii]ation of this 
i>.lurKl on n measure of so much impor- 
tance to them inid to tlieir posterity ; on a 
mcasiin' wlneli entitles them to participate 
111 all the iirivileges enjoyed by liis Majes- 
ty’s other '.ubjeets. 1 must eundiilly euii- 
less, tliiit niy evpericnee in India had led 
me to entertain some doubt w'betlier the 
natives ot the tliioe presidencies were yet 
feuffieiently qualified — I mean by education 
— to become jurors and iniigistrates; but 
I shall most elieei fully reiioimce my error, 
if 1 shall Iierealter peieeive tliiit the na- 
tives of Bombay, who I believe were the 
flivsi to "olicit the boon conceded to them, 
shal' he the most anxious to prove, that 
they are fully competent to the discharge 
of dutii'S so closely connected with the 
administration of justice, and w'ith the 
general wclfiire of society.” 

March 2"2. 

Mr. Charles Gemrd Phillips, midship- 
man of H. M. S. Curaqoa, was indicted 
for the murder of Mr. Richard Kean 
Ilow'kins, a fellow midshipman, by shoot- 
ing him with a pistol at Singapore, on the 
1 9th 01 August lust ; and Messrs. Thomas 
Etherege and Charles Frederick Tiiomp- 
Bon, also mates of the same ship, were 
charged with aiding and abetting in the 
murder. 

Two native jurors were challenged by 
the counsel fur the prisoners. 

The evidence went merely to the tech- 
nical parts of the case, without touching 
(N) 
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npQn the cause or particulars of the duel ; 
in fact there wns no direct evhlence to 
shew that the deceased fell by the hand 
ot^Ir. Diillips. 

*The jury acquitted all the prisoners. 
March 25. 

IVIni^ce Snice Cojiih and ten other na- 
tives were indicted lor a piratical robbery 
of a bottein, having treasure on board, 
belonging to Mootichiind Ainichund, in 
December last. After a very long trial, 
Murjee Salee (the ringleader, a notorious 
character, who was twite before tried bc- 
foie tills court fur the same crime, and 
escaped) and eight others were found 
guilty^ and sentenced to transportation, 
three of them for lilc. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

FAlT.nnK OF MKSSnS. SIIOITON AN'D t'O. 

A circular from the house of Shotton 
and ('o., dated 17th April, announced the 
suspension of their payments, and that the 
position of their afifairs rendcreil a meeting 
ot their creditors iiccc.ssniy, which they 
fixed for the 20th. 

On that day, Mr. .Tohnson, the senior 
^e^idcnt partner, addres*.cd the ineeting, 
and stated, that the princi]iul <*niise ol 
their adojitiiig tlu' coiin^ they hud aio.se 
from several heavy demands upon them ot 
late, and the dithculty expeiieneed in 
getting in many large and outstirnhiig bu- 
hiiiccs, for the recovery of w Inch the resi- 
dent partners arc satisfied of the necessity 
of having recourse to the law, however 
]iainful It must be to the mcmbcis ol the 
liouse to suegest hucIi a proceeding. 

ll.ivmg laid before the meeting an ab- 
stract ol the present position of the fnin, 
the result of it estimates the claims against 
them at tw'enty lues of rupce.s, and tin* 
assets about the same ; ot these the sum 
of 7.J, 484 rupees (with the exception ot 
2,00l) rupees not tiilling due until next 
April) may be considered iininediately 
available; and the remainder, conshsting 
principally ot outstanding balances, fur 
which they hold, as security, policies in 
the Oiientai Insurunce Office in Calcutta, 
amounting to 7, 27, 714 rupees; 34^ cer- 
tificates in the Calcutta Laudable Society 
(estimated at 0,000 iiipees each) pro- 
ducing 2,22,052 rupees; and thirty-five 
shares in the Uombuy Laudable Society 
(estimated at 8,0(KI rupees each), pro- 
ducing 2,80,000 lupees, or a total of 
12,20,700 rupees, the yeaily premium 
upon w'hich is about 55 or .70,000 rupees, 
leaving about seven lacs, for which they 
liold no other security than the pqfsonal 
bonds of parties, umuunting to about five 
lacs, but the real value of which they are 
uiyiblu at the present moment to slate. 
Noaccuiate statement could at present be 
inailc as to whut ninount of those assets 
may W considered decidedly bad, and ir- 


recoverable ; but if the preaent policies are 
abandoned, the concern must ot coiiree 
give a very dilTcreiit result. 

After several further observations, Mr. 
Johnson submitted the following points 
requiring immediate consideration. The 
necessity of nominating one or more indi- 
viduals to take charge of the property of 
the house, ns well as the government paper 
belonging to constituents (of W hich a list 
was submitted), as also of any sums which 
may be paid in, and for which the partners 
presume they are no longer competent to 
grunt receipts ; the neccs'-ity of making 
arrangements for the payment of the pre- 
miums falling due on seveml policies in 
the 0.1. S., IIS well as tor paying off aba- 
lance of about 15,000 ru]»ees claimed by 
the O. I. S. ; whether the oflice should 
be given up and a smaller one taken, or 
whciher any part of the estuhli.shmcnt can 
be immediately reduced. In the stutc- 
imnts made, the piivatc pioperty of the 
re.‘>idcnt ji..jtncis was not included, the 
estimated viluc ot which it was diihcidt 
lor them to state ; this they of course 
jiroposed should be iminediutely disposed 
ot, and, it left in their hands tor this |iiir- 
pose, they w’lll raitiilnlly account for it to 
the utmost. They add that tliey respec- 
tively hold u goveinnieiit note ot the five 
per cent, luiiii for 5,000 rupees, deposited 
for a share eaeli, which they po^se-s m the 
IJ L. S. With regaid to tlic Company’s 
piipei deposited witirthe film, Mr. John- 
son lidded that there was only one in- 
stiiuce III w hicli the depositor would sutler. 
A note lor 20,000 rupees in the old five 
per C(‘iit. loan tell due some months ago, 
iiiid it hccanie iiceessiiry to re-irivest the 
amount in the new lour jicr rent. loan. 
Oiic-liall accordingly was inimediutely re- 
invested hilt, us an upportuiiitv did not 
occur at the time fur doing the same with 
the other halt, it was allowed to remain, 
and amidst the jiress ol hiisiness wliieh en- 
sued, was foigottcn, until it was unfortu- 
nately too Inte. 

U’hc meeting tlien passed the following 
resoliitions : 

'* That Major llickes and Mr. Beck- 
with he appointed trustees until the next 
meeting on the 20th of May. 

“ That the partners of the firm point 
out to the trustees the policies in the 
Oiientnl Insurunee Oflice the premiums 
ot W'hich fall due hefore the next meeting, 
and that the trustees be nutliorized to 
make a n'mittiiiirc for the same. 

That it be left to the trustees and 
partners to make such reductions in the 
office estublislimenc us may be deemed 
advisable, and the office be kept nn until 
the next meeting 

** That It is the iinaniinoiis opinion oi 
this meeting that thi* partiieis ot the firm 
should not he uiolested in any way, and 
they trust that the absent creditors wil' 
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see the propriety of tliiH decision, ns any 
attempt ot the kind could not tend to the 
individual benefit of any one. 

** 'riiat the trustees he authorized to 
grant an tUlowance of 300 rupees to each 
of the partners until the next mccrinff." 

Tlie Bombay Courier observes s — “ The 
above stutemeiit of the affairs of the house 
presents, wc must sny, u more luvounible 
prospect to the creditors than we were at 
first prepared fur. It is not, to be sure, 
the result of ncciirate cnlculntiuiis ; but 
of its peiierul correctness, ne\ertlicJch‘!, 
no doubt can be enfertaiiieil. .Iiidpinp 
from it, and from the ability of iiuiny of 
tlie parties who ore iiiidei stood to be 
indebted to the bouse to ineel tlie de- 
rounds winch niiivt shortly be made upon 
them, we think lliere ean be no doubt 
that the buin ot betw ecu three and lour 
lacs ot lupees will be collected iu the 
course of a year, and consciiuently, that 
a dividend of near twenty per c-eiit. may 
ix'usoiiubly be anticipated witliin tluit pc- 
liod." 

The same paiicr, in aimotnicinp the 
failure, stated ; — “ The debts ot the lioiise, 
\vu iindei stand from good aiitliuiity, 
amount to between twenty and twenty- 
five lacs of rupees. Of tins sum aliout 
threc-fourtlis are owing (o individuals in 
England, and (he other tuurili to persons 
ill this country , so that the failure will 
not he much tel t Vmt here. The assets, 
on the otiiei liaiid, are said, nonmuiliy, 
to be more than sutlicicnt to cover the 
debts, but us they consist entirely of 
claims against individuals iu the Com- 
]iuuy’s service, it is to he leiired it will lie 
found ditiicult, il not impossible, to icali/e 
a iHige poiliuii ol them. The ruiluiu lias 
not the remotest coimexioii with those 
which have lately oeeiirred in Calcutta, 
and the firm is no way comiceted with 
any other mercantile cstublislnncnt in 
liombuy. The aflairb of JMessis. Sliotton 
and Co. Jiiivc Iiecii in a bad way loi seve- 
nil years, and the ciisis which 1ms at last 
occurred, is to be attributed ciitiiely to the 
iiiifortiiimte advances m.nie to ]M'ivale in- 
dividuals, previous to any of tlic partners 
now in Bumbuy joining the house." 

THE nEi’ORTEn CONSPIRACY AT POONA. 

A fliend at Toona lias coimminieated 
the following partieulBr.s ot ii transaction, 
which has been lepre.sciited as a con- 
spiracy, hut which appears to have been 
only a misemble and impotent jilot, to 
seize the treasure in the Collector’s trea- 
sury and create a disturbance. The 
affair is justly looked upon as an insane 
attempt of a few discontented iiersous, 
\v ho have allowed themselves to be misled 
by a crack-bniiiied impostor, as will be 
seen by tlie following extract from our 
corresiionderit’s letter : — 

“ During the government of the lute 


Peshwu, a ehief named Chittni Sing, be- 
longing to the family of the princes, one 
of whom is now Rajah of Satt^a, raised 
an insurrection, and bring taKen, was 
imprisoned, and remained in confinement 
until his death. Some time after the 
liajah of Sattara was established by the 
British Government in his present king- 
dom, a prison named Kurtio Sing endea- 
v'oiired to jmss himself off ns the .son of 
Chittur Sing, and set up pretension*., 
which weie dis.illowed. ns he was found 
to lie an impostor. This person, who 
had Iieen wamlenrig about e'er sini’c, 
took up his residence in the city of Ponini 
a short tiiiie ago. and being in vciy di-- 
ticssed l•iIculnstin)^■es, conceived llie]»lan 
of belfeiiiig bis forfimes by an nttark on 
the ticasinv, and with the nioiicy vvliicli 
he liojied by that ineiins to ubTain, to col- 
lect together the diseontented sjnrits of 
the Deecan aid set up the standaid of 
rebellion, lie contrived to persuade ten 
or filteen jicrsoiis ot no charaeter or iin- 
portanee to enter into bis view's, and it is 
said, went so fur even as to attempt to 
seduce some of tlie men belorigmg to the 
native corps liiTC bom their ulli‘gi.iin*e ; 
but his schemes being diM'ovcrcd by that 
active and iiilclligent officer iVIajor Ko- 
bertson, the colTector and magMsinite of 
this place. Kurno Sing was seized with 
most of Ins udheients. Of the latter, 
some have been liberated on bail, and the 
remainder, with then senseless lender, 
are now in eonfineinent pending a rele- 
reiiee winch h<is been made to Goveiii- 
iiient. From this you will perceive that 
the suppo'.ed eonsjnraey is u leost loolisli 
and iinjioleni affair." — JJurpun, Mm . 22. 


nriNs or ahvvaz. 

An anonymous writer in the Bombay 
GwscHc Im.s furnished the following de- 
tail!!, from jiersonal nivestigiitions, of (he 
reman s of the uiicieiit city ol Ahwuz, in 
Kl ii/is till : — 

" The modem town of Ahvvaz occu- 
pies blit a small jioHion of the site ot the 
old city, on tlic eastern bank ot the Ka- 
rooii. and exhibus a mean and solitary 
appearance cont lasted vvitli the immense 
mass of mill that rears its rugged head 
behind. Its liouses are hiiilt eninvly of 
stone brought from the mins, and it can 
only boast of one decent biiildiiig, a 
mosque, aj)})arently modern. 

“ The population at present does not 
exceed I ,(iOl) souls. Considerable traces 
are discernible of the bund that was 
throvwi across the river, ehielly, if not 
entirely, for the purposes of irrigation. 
A pun of the wall is still standing, rc- 
inarkiihle for its high state of iircscryii- 
tioii ; it is in many places ten feet high 
and nearly as imieli in hreudih, while it 
extends upwards of 100 feet in length 
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without any intermediate break. Indeed, 
on examination, 1 found many single 
blocks of stone measuring eight and ten 
feet. 

“ Tlie Karooii is 160 yards in breadth 
at each side of tlie dyke, and of great 
depth, therefore the shallowness opposite 
the town is caused by the great mass df 
masonry below the surface. The remains 
of a bridge I found behind the town, and 
here too commences the whole mass of 
ruins, extending at least ten or twelve 
. miles ill a south-easterly direction; while 
its greatest breadth covers about half that 
distance. I could not find any person 
who liad been to the end ot these ruins ; 
according to the inhiibitants, their extent 
would occupy a journey of two iiuiiiths. 
Although this is doubtless an exaggera- 
tion, it may be as well to mention, as an 
hypothesis, that they extend to the ncigli- 
bourhoud of Rain Hormis. All the 
mounds are covered with hcw'ii stone, 
burnt brick, tilps, and pottery. The first 
which I ascended I found nearly 2U0 
*feet high. In many parts flights of steps 
are plainly discernible, in good preserva- 
tion ; and at the base ot this muss of 
ruins I dug into some graves, and found 
stones measuring five or six feet in length. 
Hence it W'as I brought uw'ay .several 
stones w'ith inscriptions upon them in the 
Kude character, and others w'ith fret- 
works, all indicative of an era subsequent 
to the Mohammedan. 1 likewise found 
some Kufic coins, in gold and silvci; one 
WMs nearly a thousand years old, and is as 
fresh in appearance as if it ’'ad hciMi »nly 
just from the mint. In every direction 
I found vast heaps of eirciihn- flat stones, 
perforated in the centre, appaicntly used 
for the purpose of grinding grain ; though 
rather colossal, indeed, for such a |)urposc, 
as they generally measured four, five, and 
six feet in diameter ; and some exhibited 
characters upon them. The above-men- 
tioned mound varies in height and breadth, 
and extends so far that my eye could not 
comprehend its limits. It is the first of 
mugiiitude upon the plain. Five hundred 
yards to the west of this is a ruined 
edifice entirely of stone, measuring fifty 
feet in hciglit by twenty in breadth. 
Here are several flights of stops, w'hich 
may without difiicnity be traced to its 
summit, although they are much muti- 
lated and injured by exposure to the at- 
mosphere. 

About a mile to the cast, separated 
by a deep ravine, stands an immense pile 
of materiabs, consisting of huge blocks of 
stone, brick, and tile of various colours. 
The Arabs w'ho accompanied me said it 
was the remains of a palace. Its ascent 
is gradual, but fatiguing, from the nume- 
rous furrows which have been apparently 
worn by water in its passage. The height 
is, at the lowest estimate, 100 feet from 


the plain below. On its summit there 
are many stone foundations, and pave- 
ment as fresh as if only recently laid 
down, together with several rounded 
troughs, some of which were of Perse- 
politan marble in its rough state. Pro- 
ceeding onwards for 800 yards, in a 
northerly direction, a conical mound is 
very conspicuous; its circumference is 600 
feet; the sides exhibit the remains of 
walls nine feet in thickness. At its foun- 
dation, I traced a beautiful w'all of ma- 
sonry for 21 feet, whicli without doubt 
formed the front of some building, finely 
executed, and very little injured by time; 
it joins another ruined lieap, covered 
w'itii vestiges and haginerits of glazed 
tile, a coarse kind of crystal, pieces of 
alaliusler, and bits of gloss. Fifty yards 
in a direct line cast, seven square stone 
cisterns, lOteetloiig and proportioiiably 
deep, are still to lie seen, highly polished 
internally, and in a perfect state. 'J'licse 
remains of ancient splendour throw a 
inournful shade over the desolate scene. 
Six or seven atiueducts art* to be traced 
trom a ravine, which probably conducted 
the Avater of these eistcrris. 

It is a singular fact, that almost every 
mound 1 passed over was strewed wdtli 
shells of diflereiit sorts and sizes. 1 ob- 
served them also on the w'atcr’s edge, 
along the banks ot the Karoon ; w'e may 
therefore suppose that at some former 
pciiod the river, or more probably ca- 
nals from it, flowed through the city. 
Glass of all ruluurs is equally abundant, 
and fraginciirs of a1aba.stcr and pottery 
arc remarkably fresh. 

“ Many of the kiln burnt bricks, that 
lie on the surface of tlie mounds, appear 
once to have borne some w'rittcn charac- 
ter; but exposure to the weatliei, and 
probably occasional inundations caused 
by the melting snow'S of the adjacent 
mountain, have nearly effaced all traces 
of It, though, as I liave already mention- 
ed, the character on the hewn stone is as 
clear and plain os if only just from the 
sciilptoi’s bunds. 

“ The round perforated stones must, 
from the Arabian accounts, have belong- 
ed to sugar manufactories. Their num- 
bers are countless. I followed them for a 
great distance in successive rows, in small 
dry rivulets, resting so firmly together, 
that it would have occupied the labour of 
several days to have removed any of them. 

*' The Arabs are always digging up and 
removing stones for the purposes of build- 
ing, yet their expenditure has been no- 
thing when compared to the vast quan- 
tities of stone and brick that are scatter- 
ed about. Pcrliaps they have excavated 
a space ol 300 yards, but certainly to no 
greater extent, which is a proof how abun- 
dant the hewn stone is, for there is not a 
house in the town built of any other ma- 
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terial, I am oonvincpd that aa large a 
eity as any now existing might be erected 
from the ruins that 1 saw. 

** The ruins of Ahwaz extend like- 
wise for a considerable distance on the 
western bank of the river in a northerly 
direction, and exhibit the same appear, 
ance as the mounds on Uic eastern side, 
though the former are not to be compared 
with these in point of magnitude.** 

STLAM NAVIGATTOK. 

A meeting had been convened for the 
14th of IVfay, on the subject of a !»tcam> 
navigation from England to Tndia. The 
mam objept of the meeting, however, re- 
lated to the commiiiiicntions between 
liombay and Suez, it being concluded that 
the enterpri/e of private individuals in this 
country, ofnhieh the public liavealieady 
heard muchjpartieularlyin the instance of 
Mr. Waghorn, would aecompliHh the ic- 
umiiiing distiinco. An estimate had been 
prepared and was to be submitted to the 
meeting, by which it was shown tliat ftii 
an expense of ],G.5.CKK) rupees (£10, 000 j, 
a steum-boat ot suthcieiit power could he 
built to navigate between Suez and lloin- 
Imy. This sum it was pro]>uscd to raise 
by voUintai y subsei iptions, uiul as soon as 
one lac of rupei's was suliseribcd it was 
intended to send home the order to Eng- 
land to build a tcssel lor that [lurpose. 

ATTEMPTED ASSASSTNATIOK OF THE 

PUKMlLll OF UUOOJ. 

“ Bliooj is ruled by a regency, at the 
head of wliich is a Nagcr Brahmin, called 
Liickmccdass. In coiisec|uencc of British 
influence, the regency is prompt, deci- 
sive, and unbending, and has had a great 
number of examples to make in severe 
executions of robbers and traitors. These 
measures have brought on the regency 
the hatred of many desperate chanictcrs. 
liuckmeedass has always a large body of 
Arabs around his person whenever he ap- 
pears in the public streets, and liis house 
is protected with equal cure. On the 21tli 
February, however, an assassin got ac- 
cess to his presence. Tlic person is a 
llajpoot ; a poor miserable ragamufiin to 
all appearance. He presented himself at 
the door of the minister, stating that he 
had a letter fur him, which he w’anted to 
deliver in person ; the guard, after some 
questions, and u reference to Luckmcc- 
dass himself, allowed him to proceed. On 
reaching the presence, he presented a 
niizzur of one rupee, and upon Luckinec- 
dass asking him for tlie letter, lie drew 
his sword ; a servant in the room, as 
soon as he saw the villain’s intentions, 
rushed between the parties, and received 
the blow which was intended for the mi- 
nister on his own shoulder; the follow in 
struggling managed to cut Luckmeedass 


in two places, one gasli on the forehead, 
and the other on one of the shoulders, 
and might possibly have perpetrated bis 
meditated vengeance, Imd not the blade 
flown from the handle of the sword, and 
Ulus left him disarmed. 

** Luckmeedass is a man of rather su- 
perior abilities, but weak and very ti- 
mid, and this occurrence has frightened 
him out of his seven senses.*' 


HOUSE or PALMF.a AND CO., HYDEIIADAD. 

A private letter from Hyderabad 
brings intelligence of a very important na- 
ture to the mercantile world of India. 
The great Ilyderabud house ot Palmer and 
Co., it is stated, either has nctually re- 
opened, or is about to rc-oiien business, 
under the management of bir Wm. Hum- 
bold. and offers twelve per cent, for all 
deposits of money. Sir Wm. w'c learn, is 
living in great s,t1cndour m the Nizam’s 
capital, ami has lately built a jialace at the 
Neilglierries, which cost one lack ofiu- 
pe<*s ' We rcf'ict that the letter gives us 
no details ac to what princijdc ot settle- 
ment is to 1)0 :ido])ted w ith regard to the 
funnel debts of tlie eoneern ; but should 
the decision of Mr. Adam have been nul- 
lified, and the house be enabled to re- 
cover tlie w'boic of its claims on the Ni- 
zam, with tlie original interest, it does 
not seem improbable that all its creditors 
may be repaid in turn to the fujl amount. 
— liomh, Gaz. April 0. 

NATIVF EDUCATION SOCIETY. 

The annuiil general meeting of tbe 
Bombay Native Education Society was 
held on tbe 22d March, tlie Earl of Clare, 
president, in the chair. 

The West scholars, and the prize 
boys of the English school, wore exa- 
mined ill English rending, vivu voce 
translations from English into Marathcc 
and Cbiozerathcc, also in algebra and 
gcogruppy. The prize boys of the Ma- 
ratliec and Goozcnithee school were 
examined in their respective languages, 
which they read and parsed with great 
fluency and correctness ; they also exhi- 
bited a very satisfactory acquaintance w'ith 
arithmetic and algebra. The prizes were 
then distributed by his lordship. 

In moving a resolution of thanks to 
Lord Clare, Frumjee Cowasjee begged to 
express, on the part of the natives gene- 
rally, their gratitude for the countenance 
and support which had always been af- 
forded to the society by liis lordship, and 
theixliope tliut the Elphinstoue professor- 
ships, to whicli alone the society could 
look for complete success in the attain- 
ment of its objects, might be instituted 
at an early period during his lordship’s 
government. 

The Governor expressed bis great su- 
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tisfaction with what he had just witness- 
ed, and liis gratification at finding himself 
in company with so many intelligent and 
respectable native gentlemen, who were 
so actively and usefully employed in ad- 
vancing the great cause of education 
among their countrymen. — He begged, 
with reference to the bill which had been 
alluded to by the chief justice, in his ad- 
dress to the grand jury a few days pre- 
vious, to cungratiilutc them on their being 
made eligible to the oliieei. of gr.iiid juror 
, and iiistiec of the piMcc, wliieli he felt 
confident, when appointed to, they 
would fill uith integiity and nlnhty. He 
knew that the grc.ite.st interest was 
taken in England regarding the education 
of the natives, and their fid\.iiieeincnt, 
when qiiiilified to till sitiii'.tion^ of tiust 
and iniportanee. ^Vltll reieiencc to the 
Klpirm!.toiic prole -.sorsliip, lie hegged to 
assure tliein of his anxious uish foi the 
early estnhimhnient of an institution, 
which woiiUl so greatly enlarge the sjihere 
of the society's usefulness, and ulndi 
«'ould perpetuate the name of one ot 
his illii<,tiions predeeeasois, whieh v\as 
so much and so justly venerated hy the 
natives. Government only waited the 
reply to u reference winch hud lieeii made 
to Culeiitta, regaiding the lules of the 
Hindoo College there, to come toiuleci- 
sion on the suliject ; and lie confidently 
trusted, that on the next nrmivcr&ary 
meeting he should ha\ e the pleasure of 
congratulating them on the fidfilimmt of 
their winhes, hy the establishment ot the 
Elpliinstone college. His loulsliip (*un- 
uluded by assuring the society of his eon- 
timied coimtenuiiee and siijipoit in fiir- 
theraiice of its impoitunt and laudable 
objects. 

CULTIVATION OF TIIK MAUBITIUS 
SUGAR CANF. 

The Mauritius sugar cane is success- 
fully cultivated in .S.dsette and at lias- 
spin; tlic jdaiits arc morn than double 
the size of tlic common IiuJiaii cane, and 
their culture recpiircs little more expense, 
skill, or trouble, than is liestowed by the 
natives on the cane of the country. 

TRACTICABILITY OF AN INVASION FROM 
THK NORTH. 

The Bombaif ConruTj in adverting to 
the recent travels of Dr. Gerard and 
I.iciit Burnes, with rcfcrciiee to the fea- 
sibility of an invasion from the north by 
an army conducted upon the modern 
I>rinciples of warfare, observes : “ 'J’o re- 
]>ort upon this interesting question, it is 
well known, belonged entirely to Lieut. 
Bunies ; but as there is no prospect of 
his account of the journey being publish- 
ed for some time, we shall take the 
present opportunity of stating that his 
opinion regarding it is generally under- 


stood to be, that no obstacles whatever 
exist to the march of a large anny from 
the north upon India, further than those 
which may be occasioned hy the necessity 
of keeping open a lengthened chain of 
communication. This coincides exactly 
with the opinion of Colonel Mouraviev 
and the lliissian oflicers sent for the same 
ohiect in 1810, the result of whoso mis- 
sion, it has been ascertained, was the 
formation of a jiltin ot cauqiaign fur the 
cunqiicst of India, whit'li, reg.irding the 
laws of tactics and stiiitegy iiloiic, they 
rejioited to be pcrieetly lensiblc.” 

Tin. C.UICOWAII STATK. 

A eorresjiondent at Jiarodu, v.liose 
coniinimi(‘atiun wc arc unable to iiiseit at 
lengtlr, mlorins ns, that since the mnuUi 
ot tlie sergeant wliieli we lately jmblisli- 
ed, a womriiiand child have been minder- 
ed, and that a gentleman of the ei\il ser- 
vice, uliile in search ol a miiideiei, has 
been ])ierced uith five airo\\s, wlietbei 
tatally or not the writer does not inen- 
lion. Oui correspondent turther stales, 
that a suttee has rerently taken ])laee at 
llaroda, and alludes to the frequent oe- 
cnrrcnce ot similar tragedies within the 
Ciiueowar’.s teriitories. He asserts that 
the more indication of displeiisurc by 
Lord William Boiitinck 1ms had the cf- 
leet ol ]>i'o\enting suttees m the nortlieni 
and castein independent (0 states, and 
aigucs timtH similar indication might and 
ought to he used fur the same purpose hy 
the Goveinment here. What will our 
Ibiroda conesi>omleiit say when wc in- 
form him that suttees are frequently per- 
foriiK'd by h'liiHle nduibitunts of Bombay, 
at Aiigrm’b Colaha, under the vi-ry eyes 
of Go\ernment? A nod from the luid 
jiaramount would uuqucstioimbly pr:;veiit 
these saerificci of lile, either in tlic little 
isle of the Angrias, or in the laigei fief of 
the Giiieow'ur; but that nod is not given ; 
lienee, ns our eorresjiondent justly ob- 
seives, the Governor in Council may be 
considered us tlie audience in a Komim 
aiiipliitlicatre, the turn ol whose tliiiinb 
decided Jilc amt death; at present die 
thumi) is turned down. — Bomb. Gaz. 
May 1 1. 

REPORTrO MURDER OF MR. CORDON. 

Extract of a letter dated (?hiklee, 2d ol 
May 18.T1:— “ A most melaiicholy event 
has lately occurred at Oklcsccr, near 
Broach. Mr. Gordon, of the civil ser- 
vice, who WHS stationed there, went out 
with several siiwnrs and sepoys to meet a 
party of Bhcels in the neighbourhood. On 
coming up to them, he advanced towards 
them with a single suwar, desiring his 
own people not to fire, and telling the 
Bheels to lay down their bows, ns he 
wished to jinrley with them. 'I’lie Bheels 
however, as it apiicars, paid no attention 
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to him, or diil not iindorstanrl him, and 
iinmcdialcly disi'liurRed u vo]lt>yofiirrowR, 
tlirei* ut wiiicli struck poor Gordon, who 
full from his horse and was conveyed 
Imck to Oklesecr, where he died a few 
days afterwards. 1 only heard of tliis 
yestwday, and as my informant appeared 
to he rather confused in his statement, 1 
hope that lie was mistaken us to Gordon 
iiaving died.” — lionih. Gaz. MaijW. 


OTflllOtt* 

AROUTTON OF THE CINNAMON MONOPOLY. 

Government Advcrtisemenit i)th Mai eh 
1K33. — Notice is hereby given, in direct 
])iirsiiance of instructions received iroin 
tlie Seci etary of State, that from and niter 
the lOtli of J Illy next the general c\port 
ot cinnamon from tlie polls of I’olomho 
and I'oint de Guile exclusively, in the 
island ut Ceylon, will he allowed, on jiay- 
nient of an export duty of 3s. per pound, 
without distinction of quality. From the 
same period, all restiictions and prohibi- 
tions iigiiiiist the cultivation, posses'-ion, 
or sale of cmnainon by jiriv.ite individuals 
w ill cense, and such quiiutitie'' of < innauion 
as Goveniinent now has in il.s possesMon, 
or may Jicieufter he obliged to receive in 
jniyinerit of rent orfiom the goveniinent 
plantations (until they can be otherwise 
disposed ot). ivdl he sold at periodical 
sales, subject always to the payment ol the 
said expoitdiity, and under conditions, as 
to the coiiiplotioii ol the purchase and the 
actual payment ol (he piircliuse money in 
c.isli Ol Goveriiiiicni hills, on delivery ol 
the eiunamon, Minilar to those lieretolore 
sti|)uliitc(i ut the sales held in London, aiid 
which will be fully notified and c.xpluiiied 
hereafter. 

No collections will for the future be 
made in the forcbls on account of Guvern- 
nieiit. 

The first sale will he held on the 10th 
day of .Inly next, ui the othce ol the com- 
niissioiier ol reiemie, when 1,()(X) hulesi ol 
einnaiiioii w ill he put to miU; in lots, at 
the uiider'tiiciitioiieil jiriees, and w ill he 
.sold to the highest biddci above the re- 


served price, 

Iht Horl per Ib M. 

na iici. do e u 

.Id do. do 0 9 


the proportion ol each sort to he put up 
Will he notified heieafler. 

The block ol ciiinamuii in the hands of 
the Agent in Lumluii in Septemher 1832, 
and which was tube sold ut the four usual 
quurteily sales in October 18.32, and .Ta- 
miary, .\pril, and July 183.*}, amounted to 
1,088 btilcs ; two consignments ninounting 
to 820 hales have since been sent to Eng- 
land, viz. 500 bales in July 1832, 320 do. 
UI Oct. 1832, since which no sliipnieiits 


h.*ive been made, and none will be made 
hereafter. 

The sales ^or the tw'o years, ending with 
that of July 18/12, somewhat e&cceded 
5,500 hales per annum. 

The Coloniiio Journal condemns the 
sudden ahundoiimeiit of the monopoly, 
ordered, it seems, ut the suggestion of the 
commissioners : he considers it likely to 
pruiluec a very serious dclaleation in the 
revenues of the colony, w’hile he thinks 
the high export duty ol tliree shillings per 
pontid will be a great temptation to the 
smuggler. We should have been entirely 
fkvoiirahle,” it says, to the assimilation 
ol the laws in the m.iritiine provinces to 
those which exist in the Kandyan coun- 
try. Those laws permit unrestricted free- 
dom in tlie culture ol cinnamon, subject to 
a fixed payment from Government for all 
cinnamuii bi ought in, according to its qua- 
lity ; in other words, Gov'crnmciit says, 

*• eultivute us much cinnamon as you 
plea>>e, or peel as much cinnamon as yon 
can m the jungle, and we w'dl pay you for 
the first and second qualities 5 jd. and for 
the thud quality \gti. per lb* Under 
such a state nt l,iw the rexemic would have 
been ))reseixcd, and the Government price 
adonhng the U'liial rates of ]>rofit on other 
cultivation, mne*tenlhs ol the objection- 
able eharaeter of the monopoly, us it is 
e.illed, would have been done aw'uy xvith. 
Under this change, all the citmamon>gar- 
duns in the hand:, of Government would 
hux'e passed in eu<n^e of time with perfect 
ease into the hands of private cultivators, 
who, heiiig sure ol ordinary piofits, would 
have been placed in the same situation as 
tlicy would have been, had the monopoly 
been ultogetlier aboli.slied, and not pro 
tanto revived under an export-duty of three 
slnllings per pound. 

“ We Im\e tonnrily shewn tliat the 
term monopoly is hardly apjdicahle in the 
case (•! the sale ol n natural product, con- 
dueli il bj a government as a source of re- 
venue, mid superseding the necessity of 
other tiuation ; but monopoly is so ta- 
booed that any system to w'liieb the name 
is applied, w'hether ju.st1y or unjustly, is 
cried dow’ii without a hearing, whilst free- 
tloiii ol trade i.s a popular phrase which 
floats oil bunners amid the plaudits of a 
iniiltitude." 

Urnang. 

77ie Reconkr . — 'llie new recorder (Sir 
B. Malkin) arrived at this settlement 
early in March, and opened the sessions. 

Seizure of a Dutch trader . — The Dutch 
ship JJatavia, Bluir, from London in Sep- 
tember, has been seized here by H. M. S. 
Harrier^ fur a breach of the Navigation 
law, umi taken to Madras. The alleged 
ground for the seizure was her having 
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shipped British goods in London, for a 
British port, contrary t^ the 6 Geo. IV. 
c. 109, f 11, that **nb goods shall be 
imported into any British possession in 
Asia, Africa, or America, in any foreign 
ships, unless they be ships of the country 
of which the goods, are the produce, and 
from which the gootjs are imported.'* 

The Singapore Chronicle observes that 
this seizure has excited considemble in- 
terest in that settlement, as not a few indi- 
viduals there have goods on board, ior the 
. recovery of which much anxiety is felt. 
The prevailing opinion appears to be, that 
the seizure is lawful and pist, as the vessel 
committed an evident breach of the Navi- 
gation Law in carrying goods from one 
British port to uiiotlicr. 

It adds : “ We have been given to un- 
derstand that, in consequence of a recent 
petition to the naval commander-in-chief, 
from the merchants of one of the Indian 
presidencies (most probably Bombay), 
complaining of the many foreign vessels 
which are permitted with impunity to 
^isurp the piivilcges of British shi|ipiiig, 
ordci shave been issued lately to the se- 
veral commanders of men-of-war in the 
East- Indies to keep a strict watch, and 
to seize all vessels infringing the laws 
relative to navigation ” 

The Madras Gazelle of April 3, says : 
“ Wc understand that the commander ot 
the Harrier will have to contend against 
many diihcukies before he derives any be. 
nefit from his capture of the Hataiui. It 
is niinoiirc'd, and we bclic>e not without 
foundation, that the legality of the seizure 
will lorm the subject of litigation. 'L'hc 
only leosoii now assigned for the interfe- 
rence of the Harrier is, that the Batavia, 
having been cleat ed out lor the We.st -In- 
dies,'* had no pretence for being where 
she was subsequently di.scovered. This, 
how'cver, we hear is disjnited by the cap- 
tain, who, W'C believe, insists that the cap- 
ture is illegal, inasmuch as it was made 
during a time of peace, the embargo not 
extending to the Eust-Iiidics. A protest 
has been entei ed aguinst the capture, and 
the captain of the Batavia aljandoiis the 
vessel altogether. Uuiiioiir does insinuate, 
that the voyage of the Batavia was one of 
speculation to an individual in some mea- 
Burc connected with India." 


The United Slates, at the recommen- 
dation of their consul at Batavia, have 
sent a mission to ('ochin Chinn and 
Siam, with a view of effecting some im- 
provement in foreign commerce. 

Accounts from the cast coast of the 

* By UoytW Lut, It appears she cleared out, on 
the ath -Septemboc for TcnerilK: and Ha- 
vannah. 


reninsiila mention that a scarcity erf rice 
prcvrails at the different states situated on 
it,->tlie consequence, probably, of the 
lute Siamese invasion, or of tlie late fai- 
lure of the grain crop in Siam. We ob- 
serve that three vessels have lately pro- 
ceeded up that coast with large quantities 
of rice, and other mercliantalilc commo- 
dities, lor which prufitahlc returns in pro- 
duce lire expected. We are glad to see 
that such adventures arc made, inasmuch 
as they tend to open a beneficial direct 
intercourse with the Malayan States on 
the eoast, and to afford their inhabitants 
some confidence and encouragement in 
their commercial pursuits. It is well 
known that these states might soon be 
made to uhoiind with tlic most valuable 
pioduftions, such ns gold dust, tin, pop- 
per, coffee, ivory, &c., if only proper pro- 
tection were given them against the rapa- 
city ul their Siamese oppressors, and if 
also the occasional avarice and extortion 
of tboir own despotic rulers could be 
guarded against Tlie above articles are 
brought here, even now', in considerable 
quantities, by niilivc rrufl, qnd we arc 
told several now popper and coffee plan- 
tations have lately boon opened, ])rinci- 
paily at Tringaiiii, the present ruler of 
W'liidi pliioe is said to be an intelligent 
and oiiterprisiiig Singapore Citron. 

March 7. 


jnauritiue. 

Upon the arrival of Governor Nicolay, 
MM. A. D’Epmay, Virieux, and A. 
Draper, wore dismissed from the legis- 
lative ouiincil, agreeably to orders from 
home; upon w'hieh MM. P- D'Epinay, 
Lucas, £. Pilot, and Gaillardoii, resigned 
their places in tlie euiiiieil. Th. fjllow- 
ing cuiTespoiirlciioo took place between 
the t ivernoraiid M. A. D’Epmay: 

“ Goveniment- house. Port Louis, 
1st Feh. 1H33. 

“ .'sir,— I have been directed by his 
Majesty’s secretary of state for the co- 
lonies to erase your name from the list 
of legislative councillors of this island ; 
and which has accordingly been done. 

*• Enclosed is an extract of the de- 
spatch from Viseount Godericli, convey- 
ing those directions. 

" I have the honour to be, Sir, 

** Your most obedient servant, 

“ William Nicolay." 

Adrien D'Epinay, Esq., &c. Ktc.” 

** Extract from a desjmtch from his Ma- 
jesty’s Secretary of State for the Co- 
lonies to Sir William Nicolay, relative 
to the proceedings at a meeting held at 
Maurilius, on the 7th July 1832. 

** The share which Mr. Adrien D'Epi- 
nay has token in the recent proceedings 
in Mauritius has forcibly arrested my at- 
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tciition. He is, I understiuid, not only a 
member of the legidlutive council and an 
advocate, but also the avowed editor of 
one of the public journals of the colony. 
In each of those cu[>Hckies he appears to 
have tLsed all Ins inlluence, with nnwea- 
jied iwtivity, to accomplish Mr. Jereinic's 
removal from the island. As a member 
of the council, and in that clianictur, as- 
sociated with the other persons whom 
the governor convened at the public 
meeting already mentioned, Mr. Adrien 
D’Epiiiuy proposeil the resolution lor 
Mr. Jereinic's reinovul. As an advocate, 
lie signed a written protest against the 
lawluliicss of the very institution of any 
legislative council by his Majesty's au- 
thority, although lie had solemnly swoin 
laithrully to discharge Ins duty us u mem- 
ber ol that body. As a ,]oiiriiulist, he 
piililished a senes of the most uciiinonious 
and unjust invectives against Mr. Jere- 
inie ; and even as early as the month ut 
A pill lust, suggested the loicible removal 
of that gentleman troin the colony us soon 
us he sliuuld hu\ c lauded there. 

“ Mr. Adrien D'Kpiiiay is obviously, 
tlierelore, an iinproiier poison to -eivc his 
Majesty 111 any public capacity whatever, 
and you will iinuicdiatcly erase his name 
Iroiii the list of legislative councillors. 

(Signed) Gooj.uich.” 

“ General,— I have the lioiiour to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of the letter wliieli 
you have dune me the honour to address 
me to-day, and ot the extract coiieeinitig 
me Iroin a des|mtcli ol the bccretaiy ot 
state fur the colonics. 

“ Upon any other occasion, I should 
bimply luve coriliiied niyselt to acknow- 
ledge Its reeeijit, and would lunc almost 
considercil it a favour to be rcheied lioin 
functions winch 1 could nut lia\e uc- 
ccplcd it I liud known that to cxcicise 
them It was necessary to lollow blindly 
tlie will ot the iiimistei's. 1 ubsene, iii 
the extract w Iiich you have lorwauh'd to 
me, two things which 1 caiiiiut juss by m 
silence, — the one that I uin the avowed 
editor of a journal ; the other that I pro- 
tested against the iiistitiitioii of a cuuiied. 
Mr. Jcrcmic might have told him so; 
but the secretary of state ought nut to 
have admitted it without proof; above 
all, he ought not to have concerned him- 
scli with the acts of my jirivutc life. I 
am no more an editor of u journal than 
the niinisters arc of uiiiiistcriul juuiimls; 
and than the eminent men W'ho direct 
the opposition in England are of the pa- 
pers of their parly. 1 luivc often pub' 
lished niy opinions, and if I bad been 
aware it was known who w’as their 
uiiihor, I would have signed them. Since 
I have not done so, no one can, with any 
regard to plausibility, attribute tliem to 
me. 

Atiui.Jour. N. S. VoL. 1 2. No.'ll. 


As to the protest of which hi.s lotd- 
sliip speaks, it has no c&isteiicc ; unless 
he alludes to a niwtmg which 1 convened, 
in concert with niy fellow'. Irarnsters, for 
the maintenance of our constftutional 
rights. In this I have not been more 
culpable than the Lords and inemhcrH of 
the House of Commons, who sought ro- 
foini and obtained it. They respected an 
Older ot things till it was constitutionally 
cliHiiged * this is nothing more tiiun what 
1 have done, on a small scale, in our 
seUlciiiciit. 

“ For tlie rest. General, whatever may 
be the iinprcssiuii of my conduct upon 
his lordshij), I do not see any cause to be 
sorry for my conduct. Tar from it ; I am 
conviiif'ed, and 1 shall remain so during 
the whole course ut my hie, that under 
the circumst.nices alluded to by his lord- 
ship 1 have but done my duty. 11 itw-ere 
necessary to begin again, 1 would nut he- 
sitate to conduct niyselt us 1 have ah cady 
dune. 

“ I have the honour to be, S^c. 

(Signed) “ A. D’EriNAY." 

The CV/v/^'c/i lia\ iiig published an arti- 
cle liirnished by an Iiislj soldier ot II. M. 
b7ih legl., ii.imcd John Allc/., dcsciibing 
the ciiLiimstaiices in which ho had been 
degraded lioin the rank ot serjcaiit, and 
alleging haisli treatment by (’ol. Goldie, 
w'ho commands the regiment ; the iiiscr- 
tioii of the article was considered a inili- 
taiy olfeiice, and a couit martial has been 
ordeicd upon the man, on the follow ing 
charges • 

** 1st. For having inserted in the Cer- 
vven ot the 30lh ol Novciiiber last, u 
scandalous and dctainatury aiticle, said to 
be a true stattinciit ot tlie treatinciit ex- 
peiiciiccd by the said John Allc/ at the 
hands ot Col. Goblie ol the 87th regt., his 
coininandant, and tending to bung tliuC 
ulheei into coiirempt. 

2d. For ha\ing translated and tv- 
phiiiK'l tiic said article to the soldiera 
W’lio w ( : ‘ on guard w ith him on that 
day, and also to other comrades, and tor 
having thus endeavoured to diiiw hutied 
and contempt on their superior oiheer, 
and to create a spirit of discontent, to the 
great prejudice ot the interests of the re- 
giineni and of the service in general. 

.'kl. For having presented to His 
E.VC. the Cumiiiamlcr-in-chief a petition 
containing accusations of oppre.ssiuii and 
injustice against Col. Goldie. 

4th. Fur having, at the same time, 
under divers false pretences, obtained the 
signatures of about 100 men of his regi- 
ment, with the \icw of making out a cer- 
tificate of good conduct, in order to prove 
and dcMiiunstratc that he had experienced 
palpable injustice ut the hands of Col. 
Goldie ; the said certificate being not 
only prejudicial to that officer, but evi- 
(O) 
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di>nt]y calculated to produce discontent 
and iiisubordiriatioii tlirougliout the regi- 
mcpt ’’ 

prisoner was acquitted. 

Muiiritiiis papers to the fith June con- 
vey intelligence of a rather scriouH na- 
ture: Tlie fullowing proclan atioii has 
been issued by tlie governor : — 

“ The governor lieing positively in- 
formed that magazines or depots ot arms 
and munitions of war hav'e hcen formed, 
and still exist, in sex rial paits of the 
island, XMthuut his saiiel ion or authority, 
and that a great quantity ot arras and 
^xarllke stoics, such as soldiers’ muskets, 
bayonets, pikes, and carinon, arc distri- 
buted ill several parts of the colony * 

“ His Excellency Major-general Sir 
Wm Nicolay, governor of the said island, 
in the nniiio ot liis Majesty, and by x irtiie 
of the poxvers and authoiity Avith ublch 
be is iiixested, requires and coimnands, m 
conseriueiice, b\ tiie jiresci.t pioclaina- 
tion. and in contormity with the tenor ot 
Ills Majesty’s older in council, dated at 
tlie ('oiiit of St. James’s the 0th ot No- 
vember last, that all the said arms and 
munitions, and all other warlike stoics, 
be deposited in the magazines of the King. 

“ And his Excellency the Governor 
comniaiids all persons whatever, having 
sucli magazines or depots, or such war- 
like stores, guns, bayonets, pikes, or can- 
nons in tlicir keeping or ])ossession, or 
in their hands, or deposited in the houses 
or maguziiics belonging to or occupied by 
tlicni, to deliver the said arms, warlike 
Stores, and munitions to the storekeeper 
ot hi-i Majesty’s ordnance at Port Euuis, 
or to any of his Majesty’s otheers coin- 
inuiidmg a military post ; and this xxithm 
ten days from the date of the present 
jiroclainution. WJiereof they are nut to 
fail at their peril. 

“ It IS uiiileistood tiiiit the provisions 
of the present pruclamation do not apply 
to towlmg-])ieces, sahres, or other aims, 
which exiTy one is free to liave ordi- 
narily in his iiossessiun, citlier for aniuse- 
ment or self-dctcncc. 

“ Ihe people ot this colony, by sub- 
mitting wUlingly to this necessary mea- 
sure, a measure which is likely to contri- 
bute so greatly to the internal tranquillity 
of this colony, will funiisli tlie best pledge 
of their confidence in the intentions of 
the govcinment, as well ns of their loyalty 
and siihmissioTi to the law'S. 

“ God save the King. 

** Given at the Govcrnment-hoiise, 
“ Port Louis, Island of Mauritius, 
“ May 24, 1833. 

“ IJy order of hia Excellency, 

'* Gfo. K. D.ck, Colonial See ” 
Private letters afFc»rd some gruiiiul for 
thinking that Mr Jereiiiie fcoiitrnry to 
Che statements received lust muntiO has 


entered upon bis office of procureur-ge- 
ncrnl w'itli an unnecessary degree of pa- 
rade, and has exemsed it with some w’ant 
ot discretion. 

A man named Fieretti hud been de- 
nounced liy the commissary to the chief 
of the police (ii captain in the English 
army), as dangerous to the public trun- 
qiiillity. Upon tliis report, Pieretti was 
anested and lodged in gaol, outlie ground 
that he was an aiieii. Upon this he ap- 
jdied to the supreme court of the island 
for his release, when the court took cog- 
nizance of the case, and M D’Epiriay, 
ci-devauf procureui-geneiul, ujipeared for 
Pierctti, and Mr. Jcrcmic, tJie present 
prueiireur-gcneral, for the crown. 

Tlie lormor commenced by observing 
that there w'ere two questions in this 
CUSP; one wlictber Picretti was in tact 
an alien ; the otlicr, whether, being an 
alien, ibc jiroceedings against him were 
legal On the hist point he maintBiiied 
that Pieretti, tboiigb bom in ('urMcn, 
W'Hs not an alien at Mauriiitis; that be 
bud come tlic'e when very young, at 
loiirtt cii years since, invited by his elder 
brotlicr, 11 British subject, and of whom 
be IS only heir, llow'cvcr, this question 
was not to be examined by the supreme 
court, but must previously be submitted 
to the tribunal of first instance. With 
respect to the second point, admitting by 
bypotliesis that Pieretti w'as an alien, it 
w'ould yet seem that in tbi.s case the com- 
missary of police and the judge of first 
instance bad acted illegally. 

Mr. Jerciiiic ai^ucd against the appli- 
cation, and iniiiiit allied that the court could 
not take cognizance of this case, inasmuch 
as the rhiet ol the police had acted uiidei 
a Biipeiior order {ordre sujmivur— order ol 
the governor). At these w'uids, tiie pre- 
sident ot the court (Blarkburn.' w’.Kserved 
to jMi. Jercinie, that this was the first 
tunc tlie supreme court had heard of an 
“ vrdt e. supirieni . ” Mr. Jeremie seemed 
to feel the nwkw'ardncss ot tliis expres- 
sion on Ins part, and proceeded to com- 
bat the arguments of liis adversary; but 
soon after, in the course of his speech, 
becoming more animated, be w'ent so iiir 
as to say, that if the court should order 
the release of Pieretti, be fMr. Jciemic) 
would arrest him again. This menace on 
the part of the procurciir- general pro- 
duced from the counsel of the prisoner 
a most eloquent appeal to the court, 
which is said to have caused a verj' great 
impression. 

The Court ordered the release of the 
prisoner ; but at the same moment, Mr. 
Jeremie and the Judge of the Court of 
First Iiistuiice, who liatl signed thi order 
of uiTCst, were observed exchanging notes 
with each other in court, which gave rea- 
son to think they were arranging a new' 
order of arrest, and created no very jilca- 
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sant remarks on the part of tliohc present. 
Ill fuct» M. Picretti was again taken into 
ruHtody by the guard of the police, even 
in the presence ot the Court. Upon this 
M. d'Epinay applied to the Court for a 
safe conduct lor his client, which was 
granted ; nevertheless, two days ulter- 
wards the same man w'us again orre^tcd, 
lodged in gaol, and then sent on hoard 
the Jupiter man ol war to be conveyed to 
Europe upon a coininoii sailor's allow- 
unco. lie was, however, subseriuently 
released* 

Some days aftcrwaids, seven poisons 
were arrested under the simple order of 
the procureur-gcneral, accused ul ti easoii, 
conspiracy, and rebellion ; they were con- 
lined aa Hevret. .ind after several days' im- 
prisonment weic liberated; but no judge's 
order hud been pre\ lously made tor their 
urrest. 

These occurrences (which, we repeat, 
arc reported on the cicdit ol pri\ate let- 
ters) are said to have caused great in ita- 
tion in tlic colony. 


of esooH |l?o)ir. 

Cape Papers to the 13th of July <‘uii- 
taiii hut little local intelligence. The 
Agncultund Society had held «i meeting, 
and III tlie report Mr. Olipharit (the At- 
torney-general) diew a eompaiison be- 
tween the produce of the grazing depart- 
ment of farming and the culiiire of the 
\iiie, giving, us far as exportation was 
eoiieenicd, a decided preforcnce to the 
funner. In 1K32, the unioiint produced 
by the exportution of hoi us, hide*., butter, 
cheese, i^c. was A'78,li>l), while that pro- 
duced for wine, brandy, consiuiitia. Ke. 
w'as l‘G3,191, giving an excess of 4.14., 708. 
The euiisum|)tiun of (’ape salted provi- 
sions w'as rapidly increasing at both ends 
of the colony, and shipping were supplied 
witii this article of good quality, and at a 
rate eheupei by Id. or 1 id. per pound than 
in England. Few vessels, it appears, 
touch at (he Cape without uhtuiinng some 
of It, and the contract Itn tlu- troops at 
the Miiiiiitius, uinniinting to 200,(N)() Ihs. 
anniiully, w.is wholly iiiriiished fruiii 
(hence. One cstublislinient in Cape 
'i'own, iio( tli.it which hud the contraet 
tor ihe Mauntius.hud suiqihed I30,0001tis. 
ol salti'd beef tor the shi]qiing since the 
iK'giniiiiig of the year. 


• ONsiJMiT’iON or naiTisii ooons in < iiina. 

There are two pojiidar and fa\oiiiile 
errors, which still maintain themselves at 
home with respect to China; the one, 
that it is possible to dispose of a uiiieii 
greater quantify of European manufac- 


tures ill tins eoiintry than are at ]>iesciit 
imported ; the otlier, that the iiitrudiietion 
of immeioiis munufuctures, at piesent but 
little know'll to the natives, will be fol- 
lowed by their adoption of them, a'iid thus 
give a vent for an immense ipiantity ol 
aitieles which have outlived the!* fashiuiis 
in Europe. IJoth thcnc positions are ni- 
dicully unsound. TJie impoitation of Eri- 
tisli and other Eiiro]>ean and Anierienn 
inuiiufucturea is aheady greater tlian the 
flomand, and inoic or loss loss is, gene- 
rally speaking, the consei|iicnee of a eon- 
tiiiiiuKce in the tiade. The loss uii one 
article may sometimes he redeemed by a 
profit on another ; hut this is not a euii- 
btunt rule, and a very diingeioiii gioiind 
on w'hich to predicate eomiiion‘iiil opera- 
tions. In lefeience to the serund point, 
we can only ohseive t'.iat almost every at- 
tempt to introduce the new’ niuniil.ietiires 
into use among the Chinese Iius been a 
signal ruihire, and they resist most perti- 
iitudously any utrein]it at iunn\atiuii. 
Their jnejudices are fixed: any trifling 
variation iiorn the customary m.iiiiier lu 
which goods are made or packed is quite 
bullieient to raise a Jiost of ohjeetiuns, 
whieh geiieially result in a ileinuiid fur tin 
abatement of puce from (he importer. 

When we Siuy that it is nut possible to 
dispose of mom Eurojieaii impoit^ tlian 
aie at present sent to China with piofit, or 
even w’lthout lo'.s, w'e must not be under- 
stood to say that the natues would not, 
under pailieular nieumstaiiees, consiinic 
u much greater i]uaiility and leiiuineMte 
the impuitor by higher prices, for such 
might, and veiy possibly would he, (le 
case did we enjoy a geiieial trade wiili 
('hiii.i, instead of having our conmieriu 
confined to one pint, and that too at the 
southern extremity of flic empire, where 
the Use of woollen inaiiufdctures is hiiiitixl 
to a tew months o( the year. 

The whole of the fuieign iinpnits arc 
sold here, ihuI the European inereliandizc 
is r’lui-ooited into the interior lliruiigli 
the Mill:, rous i-aiials which iiiteisect the 
couiitiy in every direction, or by coasting 
vessels tioin port to i»oil. The rates of 
height W'e iindei'btiiiid uic inodemtc ; 
there aie but lew ehaiges to ineieasc tJie 
value of the ui tides consequent on their 
nine ininsport.ition, but there are triiiisif: 
dudes, whieh oeeiir at shoit inteivals of 
these voyages mid juuiuies, which en- 
hnnec the value of cloths, K:e to sueh a 
degree as to place them in the leniyte dis- 
tiicts of the enipiie entirely beyond the 
reach of the same el.iss of peojile who in 
Cuiituii eoiisuine large quantities. 

Under those eireiini.s(ances, not only 
arc the uiiinial importations quite siidi- 
cient to supply the dcMiiand at prices 
which barely save a loss, hut on some ar- 
tieles a \ery great dediiie in value lias 
taken {ilaee, and sales are now clfectcd 
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only at ruinoua reductions. As examples 
in the present season, we may quote cam- 
lets among woollen goods. 

Attempts have been made to open a 
trade along the coast in order to relieve the 
market from a part of its heavy stock of 
European importations, but these efforts 
have not. wc fear, been attended by much 
success. Edicts from Pekin, urging the 
local authorities to drive the foreign 
traders ti om the coast, and by no means 
to suffer any illicit trade to be car- 
ried on, have def(‘ated the object almost 
entirely. Perseverance, in defiance of 
these vapouring manifestos, will probably 
in course of time effect much that is de- 
sired ; for all those who have had any ex- 
perience of the Chinese will feel, that it 
is only by the same dogged pertinacity 
wliicli they use that wc sliall be cnubled 
to succeed at last in establishing a trade 
at other ports, and thus giving an addi- 
tional spur to foreign commerce with 
China. 

With the consent of the authorities 
this can never take place, and in the at- 
tempt much opposition will be experi- 
enced from the mandarins; but, as the 
natives tliemscivcs ore much prejudiced 
against this exclusive system, by which 
they suffer, they will afford every encou- 
ragement they dare to these forbidden at- 
tempts at trade with other ports.— C7tt- 
ncse Courier t Jan. 18. 

Tlic Canton Register states positively, 
that the local government of ('anton has 
counselled the Emperor to permit the 
import of opium into the port at a fixed 
duty ; it is also stated that considerable 
jirogress has been made in the coast 
trade, w’hich must soon eithei become an 
extensive contraband one, or receive a 
public recognition from the Chinese go- 
vernment, and that the exportation of spel- 
ter has been expressly prohibited, and the 
officers of the local government have 
thrown difficulties in the way of its im- 
portation. 

Death of the Empress . — The Russian 
papers announce the death of the consort 
of the Emperor, at Pekin, on the 15th of 
July. A general mourning has been or- 
dered ill consequence. 


cur&n*. 

ComUintinople^ Aug. 27. — The Sultan 
has just published a firman to the faithful 
disposed to make pilgrimage to Mecca, in- 
forming them that they may do so now 
with safety, as be is about to send the 
tribute to the holy city, which the events 
of the two last years have disabled him 
from doing. lie is alpo showing himself 
more in public, and endeavouring to make 


himself popular by incrco-scd strictness of 
religious observances. He spent three 
hours the other day in looking at the wor- 
ship of the howling dervishes. The Sultan 
attended, with all his suite, and played 
his part as a most accomplished hypocrite. 
The new money has come out at last in 
small quantities. It leaves to the mint a 
clear profit of tw'enty five per cent. ; but 
as there is a profit of seventy-five per 
rent, on the old bashcleke, the payment 
of the state still continues to be made in 
the latter. Trade is at the lowest ebb. us 
the production of the country is exhausted 
by continued oppression and monopoly, 
with the exception of the import of British 
manufactured goods, Avliich is always on 
the incrca.se both here and ' at Smyrna, 
as it is found that wheicver our cottons 
are introduced, the native manufactures 
are immediately superseded, and those 
who in richer times wore Cashmere shawls 
and embroidered muslins, are willing now 
to put up with British imitations of the 
one and our prints of the other It is a cu- 
rious fart that our imports extend as the po- 
verty of the people becomes more apparent. 

A fortnight since a fire burned at ('on- 
stantinople 2,500 houses, and lust w'cek 
another occurred at Galata, the suliurli 
under Peru, near the harbour, which was 
got under, after destoying k'lO houses and 
600 shops, or sheds called shops. Beside.*; 
these great fires, partial burnings are every 
day taking place, which occasion a vast 
share of alarm ; and a general npprcbeii- 
sion seems to be entertained that Con- 
stantinople is to be devoted this year to 
ail aw I 111 enliimity of this nature. Sonic 
persons say that the fires winch liavo nc- 
cured aie the result of accident, wdiilc 
otlici.s attribute them to the discontented 
soldiery; but enough has been done to 
put prudent oeople on the alert, and tlie 
Briti.sli merchants, who have their w'are- 
bouscs and eounting-houses in Galata, 
are blocking up the useless windows, mid 
separating the coinmuiiicatioii as mueli us 
possible. A few soldiers have been ur- 
rc.sted, and ibcrc is no doubt but that one 
burning at Peru was caused by them, but 
I cannot imagine that the troops in general 
are implicated in such a diabolical con- 
sjumey. They are, liow'cvcr, very dis- 
contented, and with justice, as tlieir pay 
has been reduced within a short time from 
26 to 15 piasters the month. Fifteen 
piasters arc aliout Ss. 6d, and when paid, 
arc not w’orth 8d. British. This is the 
whole pay of the soldiers, who are, how'- 
cver, found in food, clotlies, and shoes, 
and one is not surprised to find ttiem dis- 
posed to mutiny at any attempt at reduc- 
tion. 

The flower of the Turkish army is now 
encamped about (Constantinople, in all 
about 15,000 or 20,000 men, and it i« 
possible that they may think themselves as 
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ivell qualified to create a diftturbnnce as 
their predcressors the Janissaries. With 
the exception of one regiment of four 
battalions, under the command of Nash* 
mic Pasha, the army consists of boys with 
ragged jackets and unwashed trowsers — 
neither Turks nor Europeans — so con- 
strained by the use of shoes, tliat they 
take nil opportunities of running them into 
slippers, the native faz, or heuo^-dress, 
forming a lidiculous contrast with the fo- 
reign Hothing, and that even being per- 
verted, ns the trowsers arc mnde out of 
all proportion, in order that the gallant 
wearer^ may sit cross-legged uhilc on 
guard. The whole country has been 
drained of its youth to create this at my, 
and the Sultan is daily occupied in seeing 
it inunanivrcd according to tJie new tactics 
of the Kiissiiiiis, which he has onlered to 
supersede the French, in winch the troops 
had previously been instructed, lie does 
not continue to recruit his army, but ho 
endeavours to put that which he has on n 
more respectable footing.— Onres. Morn^- 
my Herald, 

The Instnecounts from Kgj’pt state that 
the fleet returned from Tarsus with 
men from the army of Ibr.ihim l*ash<i, 
who continues in Syria with the rest of his 
force, wheie ho i-. draining e\ cry person 
w'ho has money, and every district from 
whence his batallions can be rocriuted. 
Mebcmet Ali has sailed for Caiidiawith 
four ships ot the line, four frigates, tiinl 
Boveral small vessels lie is accompanied 
by Col. Campbell, the British resident, 
the French Consul- CJcncrul, who was to 
have joined the expedition, having de- 
clined to attend it. 'J’he Viceroy is to 
remain six weeks at Candia, for the pur- 
pose of building an arsenal and remodel- 
ling the guvernnient, and on his return he 
meditates n formidable expedition into 
Arabia, to terminate the rebellion w hicli 
has taken place there. Syria begins to 
groan under the government of Ibrahim 
Pasha, and, in particular, the neighbour- 
hood of Acre is reduced to such a state of 
despair, in oon.scqiieiice of the extortions 
of the new governor imposed by the 
Paslia, that the people arc ready to break 
out into insurrection if they had any 
clianec of being siijiportcd.— Corrw. Morn- 
iny Herald, 

Slu0trala0ia. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Summary Complaints arc 

made of die new summary punishment 
act, which imposes restrictions on the 
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magistrates in dealing with convicts. Tliis 
measure, it is said, has produced laxiness 
and insubordination amongst this class of 
labourers, which threatens injurious con- 
sequences, and according to a Sydney 
fiazetle correspondent from Hunter’s 
lliver, has increased the cost of the pri- 
son population 100 per cent., and that of 
forced labour 50. Even the Sydney Moni- 
tor, now a supporter of the local govern- 
ment, admits that the fame ol Governor 
Bourke'b humanity has produced an inso- 
lence and inhiibordination among tlie pri- 
son population, w'liich if not put an end 
to Will produce the must disast.'oiis re- 
sults as regards tbe solvency and family 
comfort of the settlers at large.” 

Ncfp Church — The first stone of a now 
church, at Stroud, in the county ot Glou- 
cester, was hud un the 2f)Lh February, by 
Sir Edward Parry; tlie edifice is to be 
erected solely at the private expense of 
Sir Edv\ard, and is intiMidedas al.irewell 
gift to the Aiicrralian AgneultLirul Cum- 
pany. on whose estate it will stand. Sir 
Edward is about to return to England. 

//loi^n’s /i’lrer.— An address ol the 
magistrates, IiiiKihoUlt Is, and liec nilnihi- 
taiits of Patrick’s and I’uterson’s Plains 
to Governor Boiirke, on Ins visit to these 
districts, represents that the existing pro- 
visions are now actually imulcquate to the 
piesent w\iiirs and liiture prospects ot the 
inhabitants of the Hunter, whose settle- 
ments extend beyond T.iverpool Plains — 
a portion of the territory which, ii few 
years hack, was considered scarcely ac- 
cessible, but which now is covered with 
our flocks and herds ; tliat the roa(l« ami 
bridges require a vciy large ouliiiyol the 
public money ; and solicits Ins Excel- 
lency’s early attention to the extcii.sioii ot 
the post, the marking out of tlie roads, 
the laying out of townships, and the ac- 
complislnneiit of the works on the break- 
xvater at Newc.i.stlc, tlie seaport of tliis 
thriving part of the ten itory, w hose pros- 
pe.ity depends so much upon marine 
safety. 

iVcic Kerrspaper . — \ new Sunday pa- 
per, to be called the Surveyor General, is 
projected by Mr. N. L. Kentish, wJio 
states that in England he tilled the ap- 
pointment of Professor in the Royol Mi- 
litary College, Sandhurst, and thut^iM'licii 
it was his misfortune to sutferby a govern - 
nient reduction of that establishment (as 
one of the five junior professors), lie re- 
ceived most handsome testimonials from 
the governor of the college ( Sir Edw'ard 
Paget), LieuLgov. ( General Butler), and 
Senior Professor (Rev. Wm. Hancock), 
which, by desire of the right hoii. se- 
cretary of state, w'ere presented as his 
introduction to tlie late governor and tlie 
surveyor general of this colony, on liis 
arrival in it with a civil appointment ; 
and (lest he be supposed to hgve commit- 
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ted sopie liejnous offence to tli»grACc hie 
cliaractcri as well us foifeit his situation 
here), to state thiit he is now siultlenly 
deprived of tiic same — not from any even 
alleged niiscotuluct, or neglect of duty, or 
eompluiiit ot uny kind, but without accu- 
sation or trial, solely in eonseqtieTicc of a 
strougly (but accurately) expressed letter, 
addrcf^ with honest indignation to the 
ofliett at the head ol the survey depart- 
niei^ under considerable excitement, 
arising from extreme provocation, and for 
which letter the wnter immediately apo- 
' logised on its being pi onouiiced improper 
by his excellency the governor.” 

Emujration. — 'I'lie Sydney Gazette of 
May 18, noticing a lecture on emigra- 
tion, delivered at Sidney, by Oi. Long, 
who suggests a ]>laii tor eitecting an ex- 
tensive emigration from the iiuiilier coun- 
try of married agrieultural labourers, ob- 
serves : ” it is now admitted on all hands, 
that the class of emigrants most wanted 
are agricultural luhourcrs ; numbcis of 
these, not only able and willing to work, 
hut most anxious to be enabled to obtain 
*their own subsistence, are at present sup- 
ported out of the pooi-iates in England : 
and there is no doubt w hatever that they 
would ebeerfully and earnestly avail them- 
selves ol uny opportunity utfoided thein of 
providing tor their own wants. One por- 
tion of the plan developed by Dr. Lung, in 
order to [irovide funds to enable the home 
government to send out an annual sup- 
ply of the labourers at present so much 
required lieie, is the sale of the numerous 
ullotincnts of land in the town of Sydney 
which arc still in the possession of the 
crown. 1 1 IS proposed that these lands be 
sold to the highest solvent bidders, at a stat- 
ed ei edit — security being of course taken 
on tbe property — the amount of the pur- 
chase money beaiing ten per cent, in- 
terest. This accominodution. it is stated, 
would enable ]iurchusers to erect build- 
ings, thereby affording employment to an 
increased number of meeliaincs, while the 
yearly sum dciivcd from interest hero 
might be appropriated to the payment of 
interest on money which, it is well 
known, may now be borrowed at a very 
low rate in England, so as to increase the 
emigration fund by a very laige annual 
amount.” 

Steani-Naciyation . — A steuni-navigatioii 
company has been tornied in Sydney, the 
object ol w'lneli is to promote the more ex- 
tensive application of stcain-mucliincry to 
conveyance both by water and land. 
'Hieir first undertaking is to establish a 
steam-packet of twelve-horse power be- 
tween Sydney and Paramatta. Tlic ca- 
pital is to be raised by 400 shares of £l» 
each. The society was formed at a 
public meeting on the IStli April, and on 
tlie 18th May nearly 300 bhures hud been 
token uf) by residents in Sydney alone. 


Ship-Buildint ;. — A Mr. Bass, who lias 
bad many years* ]iractical experience in 
the Portsmouth and Plymouth dock- 
yards, has commenced a ship establish- 
ment at Dai ling Harbour. 

VAN DIEMEN'S LAND. 

The nrclideacon delivered his \ isiration 
cliargm to the clergy of the island in St. 
David^ church on the 8th May. In the 
course of the address, the archdeacon 
mentioned that no less than six churches 
W'crc either already in progress of building, 
or w'ero about to be cuininenced, in diffe- 
rent parts ot the colony. 

The newly discovered country to the 
westward is described as being one of the 
most Iiixiiriant and eligible tracts, fur all 
tlie inirposes uf grazing and agncuUnre, 
ever yet discovered in the island. It 
comprises a large portion of iqil.ind, and 
some wet muishcs, interspersed with im- 
dubiting spots of excellent forest, well 
watered, soil rich, eliniute fine, plains 
extensive, 3,OOU, and 4, (MM) iieres 

caeli, abounding with numerous herds ot 
tamo cattle as fat ns it stall-fed, and horses. 
A road to Spiing River, an admiruhle port, 
near the south-west eaju*, is bjiokcii of 
us praetieable. An exploiing and clearing 
party is to proceed in that diiectioii forth - 
vuth. It wub understood to he the inten- 
tion of the gov eminent to build a iiumher 
ol houses on the iievvly-dihcov'cied land, 
uiul to lorm a settlement thcie of the 
pensioiieis lately unived, instead oi suffer- 
ing it to be mono])ohzcd by laige pio- 
piietors. 

A pottery established in llubnrt Town, 
hy 11 person nairied Shorwin, is huid to 
produce all kind.s of iirtieles of lliib de- 
bcription of manufacture, equal, ffi- neat- 
ness and duruhility, to uny of tiu kind 
imported from England, besides < onsider- 
abiy cheaper than the foicign article. 

SWAN RIVER. 

Complaints arc made of the savage tem- 
per of the natives, who never allow an 
injury or insult to pass without letiibii- 
tion. One, named Yagan, a despemdo, 
is the terror of the Perth peu|ile. 

The Perth Gazette gives the follow'ing 
particulars of a native corrobory —4 bunt 
dusk, the Swan River and King Gouiige's 
Sound tribes ubsemhled, and eotiinieiiecd 
operations hy elialking each otlicrs breasts 
in tasteful devices, which ccrcniony wnsac- 
eom])anicd hy a hurdy-gurdy chuiint ehu- 
russed by the party. They appeared 
liighly fluttered the interest the au- 
dience took in their manmuvres, and pre- 
paratory to the entertainment, stalked to 
and fro, rehearsing tliGircliaunts, and exer- 
cising their bingiilar attitudes. As a no- 
velty, the eorrobory is well worth seeing ; 
but miicli of its interest ib lost from (he 
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want yf a programme of the performance. 
The representation of killing tlie kanga- 
roo, the one pertornicr assuming the clia- 
racter of liiintsraan, the other the kan- 
garoo, was striking from its fidelity, indeed 
a fine specimen of acting; but the necro- 
mantie diuiccs, us they were termed, 
eonld only gratify the initiated. It would 
recpiire some stretch of imagination, to 
ronstriic the knocking of noses tn||uther, 
duneing on their knees, and pulling each 
others legs, into iie(Toinuncy. The l^ieiit. 
(roveiiior honoured the ceremony with 
his presence, and nearly the whole of 
the respectable inImbitaiitK of IVn-th, in- 
cluding several larties. The figures of most 
of the natives ol this putt of the roimtry, 
displ.iyed to advantage in this inuseulur 
cxen'ise, would have formed a fine study 
lor the aitist; the King (ieoi’ge’s Sound 
men ai e l.ir infei ior to rliem, liotli in pei -on, 
iiigeiimiy, and activity, in their native 
sjiorts Vagan was tlu> master ol the ce- 
remonies. and anpiitted liiirisclf with infi- 
nite dignity and grace. 

'J’he value of land is said to he very 
iii]iitlly on the iiicrea<,e in the settlement, 
('umplaiiits are made of the want of a 
low h.iiik, or Mune available incdiiiiti of 
aecummudalion. 


Dol|im0ia. 

^Ve bave been hivonrcd per biig Griffin, 
linm tlieSundwieh Islands, with the tol- 
lowing acconnt ot piracy and murder 
on lioiiid the Wilhnni Little, The atro- 
cious act has excited an unusual sensation, 
as being the deed ot Sdiiilwich Islanders, 
w ho have long been considered among the 
most ei/.ilizcd and liumaiie of the South 
Sea natives . — 

“ In the \ear 182:^, I visited Bow 
Island, situated in the Dangerous Archi- 
pelago, and mine wius the first vessel which 
entered the lagoon. 1 found tlie natives 
a poor hilt inotten.sivc rare of people, and 
1 have often left the vessel in the jolly 
boat, aeconipanied by my wite and the 
boat's crew, consisting of four boys, natives 
ot the Society Islands, unarmed, and pass- 
ed the greater jiurt of the dav among the 
natives ot Bow Islimds, at the distance of 
several miles from the ship. At present, 
they have teuehcis sent among them in 
(Miristianity ; hut iit this time it is not 
cun-idered nt all safe to enter the lagoon, 
as the natives are now ever ready to cut 
off a vessel and murder the erew' : a ta- 
mentiible change certainly, and one which 
bears little testimony ot the benefit of the 
missionary labours among them. 

“ About two years ago, a small vessel 
railed the Ti ur,}, belonging to Kobcrtsoii, 
Cullen, and (’o., and Capt. Gcoi^jc W. 
Cole, I^ieut. 11. N., was nt Burkorow. one 
of the islands of the Uungerutis Araliipe- 


lago, collecting beche-de-mer and pearl 
shells, when the Lliiiin i'-laiideis, who were 
employed W dive for those articles, and 
\\ lio arc represented, not only by tlie mis- 
sioiinries but by Tyerman and Beiinet, as 
patterns for Christians, rose on the master 
and crew, put them into an open boat, 
and knocking several holes in the bottom 
of the bout, turned them adrilc The re- 
mainder, consisting of six persons, are, 
with the exception ol two, siifiposed to 
have been imirderod .'iiid eaten, and I have 
just heard that the unfortunate master and 
mate, after drifting about for some time, 
were at last driven back to the island, and 
there hanged hy the natives. These atro- 
cious acts wen not committed hy ignorant 
sav»g<*s, but hy people whom the mis- 
sionaries call t'hri>>tians, and who perpe- 
trated tlieiu hy order of the fiiiecn of 
Tahiti, w'ho, the author of the Pohfnesian 
Pt‘\carrhes says. ‘ is likely to become a 
nursing mother to the chiirehes ’ 

“ inSeptember 1831, WwAYtlhamLiltle, 
of Liverpool, Henry Carter muster, ar- 

I ived nt the island of AV'oahoo, and shipped 
six Sandwich islanders, in udditioii to his 
former erew’, foi the purpose ot proeiiring 
seal skins, and returned to the roast of 
California. Soon after his arrival on that 
coast, his erew, except the Sandwich 
islanders, deserted from the vessel, leaving 
him with no other white person on boanl, 
except his son, ahoy ot tw'che or thirteen 
years of age, and he was afterwards sent 
to the mission ot st. Louis a Bispo. Soon 
after putting his son on shore, Capt. 
Carter got his vessel under w’ay to cruise 
on the coast, in hopes of falling in with 
the bug Grijfin, mid obtaining u mute ami 

II man or two from her He also had pro- 
visions on hoard for that vessel, and w'as 
to have joined her for the jiurpose of hunt- 
ing the sc.i-otter. But a shoit time after 
leaving St. Louis, during the middle 
watcli, tw'o of the natives seized Capt. 
Cart''" by the tliroat, and threw him over- 
boa d. There being little or no wind at 
the tunc, he sw'am to the mam chains and 
supported himself, but another of the men 
obliged liiin to leave Lis bold by beating 
him oil the bead with the pump-brake, 
w'licn he immediately sunk. They then 
divided the money found in Capt. Carter’s 
chest, steered to the W. S. W., and suc- 
ceeded in reaching Fanning’s Islands, in 
lat. IP 4-G' N. and long. 159° 11' \V. 
where they plundered the vessel and after- 
wards scuttled her. 

** They had been on the island about a 
month, when the Chinchilla, Capt. ]\Ieek, 
arrived there and four of them applied to 
him for a passage to Woahoo, telling him 
that they hud been landed there by tlie 
Americau whale ship Caledonia. Soon 
after their arrival there, I found in the 
possession of one of tlicm n quadrant 
which had belonged to Capt. Carter. My 
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suspicions were aroused by tiiis (‘ircum- 
Btaneu, uiid, after making borne enquiries. 
I ari'osled them, and they made the above 
confession. I then caused them to be 
heavily ironed, and made an application to 
Government to have them confiiied in the 
fort, u bich was granted, and the prisoners 
were delivered into the custody of Gover- 
nor Adams. A few days ufterwaids, they 
were tried by order of the king and con- 
demned to be hanged. Dui ing the time 
tliat preparations were making for tiic 
execution, it i.s said that two individuals 
attached to the mission informed the chief, 
who vVas to supermtond the execution, 
that there was no proof of the death of 
Capt. C’urter, and that as the vesbcl was 
not more than a hundred miles from land, 
he might by some chance have reached 
the shore. They then proceeded to the 
authorities hen*, and insisted that the 
exceution should not take place until time 
liadbeen affoided them to repent of their 
evil deeds. A lew days after, I receircd 
infoimation that it was the intention of 
the chiefs to release them, and J applied 
to the governor to allow me to put two 
liritish subjects in charge of them ; but 
after con-sulting uith the inibsiuiiaries, he 
refused, and the next night, or cuily in the 
nioniing, they were released from their 
irons and allowed to escape. 

“ Capt. (’arter was a man highly re- 
spected in l.ivcrpool, where he has left a 
widow and tour small children totally un- 
])ro\idod tor, and hi.s eldest son is now at 
AVoalioo .” — Chinese Cour. Feb. 2. 


jlrtl)n'lanli0 Uiitliiti. 

Dutch papeis contain Batavian journals 
to the ‘idili April. 

The piceednig favourable accounts 
from Padaiig, in Sumatra, coiiseipient on 
the teiminatioii ot the war with the B.'i- 
dries in Oetohci, Jiave been sueeeeiled by 
less favourable uecoiiiits. lii Jaiiuai'y 
there was an iiisiirreetioii among the peo- 
ple of Bcrijoi, in which Lieut. AVoutier 
and eleven men w'eie siiijinscd and mur- 
dered. ljeut.-Col. Kiiigei was at tliat 
time at Pisaiig, with about seventy men, 
and learned that the iiisui gents w'cre ad 
vancing agaiii.st him He sent a small 
detacliinLiit to Fort A^an der C'upellen lor 
a rciiitorccmcnl, but the dctaelinieiit be- 
ing driven baek, he etfi'cted his retreat to 
the fort, amidst the violent attacks of 
above 2,000 insurgents, with the loss of 
sixteen killed and lifty-une wounded. 
The post of Loeboe Sikopiiig w'os likc- 
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w'isc attacked, and thirty sick in the in- 
firmary, with the medical attendant, M. 
de Givit, murdered. Accounts to the 
end of February say this insurrection, 
caused by the treacherous conduct of the 
llegeiit of Benjol, hud spread no further ; 
that the Regent liimselt had died of hia 
wounds, and that Lieut.- Col. Flout was 
actively engaged in taking all the iieces- 
hury measures. Major de Quay had ar- 
rived at Padaiig with leiiitorccments from 
Java. 

Accounts from Padang to tlie 8th of 
March, state that the confidence bctw'een 
the population and the government is 
mure and more eoiifirmed, and there was 
little probability ot further hostilities iit 
Benjol, wheic the inlmbitaiits are greatly 
diseuuroged by the death ot the Tulanko 
Moedo. 

Arcfirilirig to the latest accounts from 
Java, of May 1, General Riet/. had been 
sent w itli about 1 000 men to Padniig, 
to put an end to the war. I'lic Go- 
vcrnur-geiicral bimself intended to go 
thither six weeks later, in order to regu- 
late the iiilei iial administration. 

News hud been received from Sumaraiig 
of most destriietiie inundations. 

Oil the Otii of April was the annual 
meeting of the promoters ot the Bunk of 
Java, w’hen itu])peuredthut the clear pro- 
fits in the prccecliiig (filth) year amuim'ed 
to iObJKij lluiiiis, about percent, on 
the capital of 2,000,000. 

Jly, a decision of the 1 Htli of February, 
the harbours ol Puiitaneath and Samhu.s, 
on the w est coast ot Borneo, ere to he 
exempt lioiii all iinpoiL uiiil exp.nt duties 
from l»r Janiary ls;U; hut uom the 
same date no fmeigii ships an* to he al- 
lowed to cany on trade in other harhoiiis 
oil the west coast ol Borneo belonging to 
the lerntoiy of the Netlierlauds. 

B> a deeisioii of the 25th Fehiiiary, it 
is ordered that the follow ing expoit duties 
on cotlce shall be levied. — In Dutch 
ships hum Iluliarid, 2 fioiinH per picul. 
In foreign ships from llullund, 4 fi. ])er 
picul. Jn all foreign ships without dis- 
tinetiun, 5 11 per picul. Dutch ships 
clcuiiiig out fur Ilulland must give se- 
em ity ior an additional payment of 3 ll> 
per picul, winch must be paid by ships 
clearing out from any other country ; this 
security to he in force till tlic cargo lias 
arrived iiiihioken in Holland, and been 
duly landed. 
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(TaUutta. 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORUERS. 

GALLANT CONDirrt OF NATIVE SOLDIERS. 

jrt‘ail~Quin'lC}s,C(ilculln, Fe't. 152, 1833. 
—The Cuinmiinder in-cliiur has tiiudi sa- 
tisfaction in puhlisliiiig to the army tli<f 
annexed exiraot of a cominunication re- 
ceived from the Government authorising a 
donation of two months' pay and full batta 
to a liavildar and eight sepoys of the 7th 
regt. N.I,, for their gallant lind successful 
defence of the Tiihseeldaicc treasury of 
Amorah, in the Cjoruckjiorc district, 
against a gang of decoits. IMadarce Sing, 
who was promoted to naick for his condiict 
on this occasion, in G.O.'s of the 12th 
ultimo, to receive the pay and hatta of his 
advanced rank. 

“ The Hon. the Vice President in 
Council has perused with much gratifica- 
tion the letter of Lieut. Col. Andree, com- 
manding the 7th regt. N.I., reporting the 
gallant conduct of a party of that coips, 
consisting of a Imvildar and eight sepo}s, 
in the successful defence of the Tuhseel- 
daree treasury of Amorah against a gang 
of decoits. 

** llib Honour in Council has obsors'cd 
with particular satisfaction the exemplary 
and soldier-like conduct of the sentinel, 
IMadurec Sing, and is gratified to find that 
that soldier, who had distinguished him- 
self by bis resolution and luimanity 'on a 
former occasion, lias been promoted by his 
Excellency to the rank of naick. 

“ As 11 mark of the approbation of Go- 
vernment, the Vice President in Council 
is pleased to grant to the liavildar and each 
sepoy of his parly a donation of two 
inoiilhs* pay and full batta; the donation 
of Madaree Sing to the pay and full batta 
of his present rank of naick," 

r.LiaiBlLlTV TO FILL XliK SITUATION Of 
SUPEHIKTENDINO SUHtiBON. 

Fori IFiUtam, March 19, 1833. — Govern- 
ment General Orders, dated 22d Oct. 
1832, respecting the eligibility ot surgeons 
to fill the situation of superintending sur- 
geons, arc hereby cancelled, with the ex- 
ccptiori of that part which directs the can- 
celling of General Orders dau>d 24lli Oct. 
1788 (Henley’s Code, page 307), and die 
following regulations upon the same sub- 
ject are enacted by die Governor General 
in Council ; 

Every medical officer on his promotion 
to the rank of surgeon shall be required to 
serve for two years as surgeon widi a regi- 
ment of die line, or a battalion or brigade 
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!•'' Hririli.iy, h^fure be can be eligible for 
.Illy Ollier situation in any dcpartmuiit, 
civil or military ; and .ifter the pcrfuinuiice 
of such service lie shall lie eligible, in due 
couise, for the situation of superintending 
surgeon, whatever may have been the 
iiatiiro of his emjiloymenl subsequent to 
the perrurinance of such seivice. 

Medical officers who have already nt- 
Ltlned the rank of surgeon will he ddemed 
eligible for the situation of supcriiilciiding 
surgeon, provided they shall have served, 
in iheii piescnt grade, for two years ivs 
surgeon of a legimonl of the line, or of a 
hatt.i!io>i or hng.ule of artillei y, or ,is sur- 
geon to the giiiiisoiii of Fort \Villiam, 
Chunar, Allalial ad, or Agra, or as marine 
surgeon, or .as surgeon to the General 
Ho-.pital, or as a pies'dency suigcon. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

Jmlinalauu Hnvnut Dtjtattitwiils. 

Manh 1. Mr. G. ''torkwrll, i‘oniinis8iimer of 
roxeniie.'iiul rirtuit of (ilh or VIlRlinbail illi njoii. 

Mr. 11. It. Tlioinas, session juilgcof Mirziporc 

LI. Mr. M Si.iinfoTlh, joint magistrate .mit 
deputy collector of Tirhoot 

Mr. it. 11 Uoild.ini, eoimnishioncr ofrevenuc 
and < irruit of-’d or Agui division. 

Mr. W. r Duk, m.igistralc and rollcLtor of 
■'Rra. 

Mr. O. M.iinwariii{t, scs'.ion judge of Bukullc- 
ruiid. 

Ml R .1. Taller, ditto ditto of Benares. 

Mr. Neavc, ditto ditto of Mlygliur. 

Mr. F. U. Iveinp, .uM-l.nit under c miinis-<.oiirr 
of revenue and ciriuit of Idth or riiittagong ilivi- 
Riim. 

Mr. J. Wheler, ditto uiii'or ditto of lOtli oi 
.‘'arun ditto. 

Apnfh. Mr. D. GuUling, magistrate and collet- 
tor of ('hitt.agong. 

Mr. r. S' 'per, ns-,iRt.int iiiuler rornuiiN'iiimrr rf 
revenue and tiicuit of 14tli or Muoi8hetljb.vd divi- 
sion. 

' I." Ml. F. Thoinon, ditto under ditto of 1st or 
MlihiI w, vision. 

Pulitii'ul IhTMrtmrut. 

Mnuh Ifi. ('apt. G. 11. R.-rwlinsoii. horse artil- 
lery, dssisunt to uMiunissioiier in Tend.sseiiin pro- 
V luces. 

l'.tpl. II. Macfiirquhor, 4UlTiregt. N.I., ossisl.sot 
to resident at Ava. 

11). I.ieiit. J. K. McCausIand, 7IHh regt. N.I. , 
.assistant to political agent at .<soobathoo. 

Citif'tul Iti'piirlnirnf. 

JUairh L5. Mr. \V. 11. M.ien.ighten. scrret.irj to 
Govcruinent In Secret .iiul I’olilical l)cp.irlnuiit. 

Mr. V . Marsween, secreLary to Government in 
Judicial and Revenue Department. 

Mr. l\ Maivwcv,H. chief secretary to Govem- 
ment. 

Aiu^tl G. Mr. H. II. RcTncy, commercial resident 
and collector of tolls at Jungypore. 

Mr. C. C. llvdc. commercial rtsideiU at Baiilea. 

12. The Honourable R. F. Moore, secmulcom- 
misiiioiier for lnveHtig.iting claims of crediton of 
late rajah of Tanjorc. 

Mr. H. Unwin, oecond assistant to collector of 
government lustomsat Calcutta. 

Mr. G. G. 11. Rei>ton to offleiate oa salt agent in 

(P) 
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■outhrm division of ('iittnrk, during absence of 
Mr. Wilkinson in niivkaiml. 

Mr. V. II. K(‘mi) Iiaviiiir passed an r\anniiintion 
on the idtii Man n, nud been reported iiualiiied for 
thepulillr service, the onlers whu-li were passed on 
the l.'ith Feb. for that gentieuian’s return to Eng- 
land are revoked. 

Mr. J. II. Batten is permilteil to proreed to 
1‘oorce to prosecute his s lulu's in the Oriental 
languages under the supcriiitendcnre of tiw magis- 
trate of that district. 

Fi/)7oue/i«.— Marcii 1,'i. 'I'lic lion. J. ('. Erskinc, 
to Isle of France, and eventually to Van Diemen’s 
Land or (.'ape of Dood 1Io|m>, for heallli ->Mr. 
Oeorge Swinlon, to F'uroin*. — \prll (i. Mr II. 
Smuh, to Europe. 

MILITA R Y A i rOI NT.M KNTS, 
PROMOTIONS. .‘VC. 


STith Jan. 11133 : Lieut. Alex. Mercer, 70th N.I.. 
from .list ditto: and l.leut. R. U. Pemberton, 
44th N.I., from Utli Feb. 1U.3U. 


Hfad-Quafier», Feb. 11.— The following prefci- 
dency divi:,ioti ordci ctinflrnied Cadet J. C. Ro- 
bertson to do duty with 2d N.l. at D.napori; 
date 3d Feb. la'U. 

Col. J. Tombs removed from fitli to 7lh L.C'.. 
and Cul. A Watson troiii 7tli to .'till ditto. 

Ftdt. 1.3.— Ens. 11. W. Elton, Kith, at his own re- 
ipu'St. reiuuvnt to S9tli N.I. 


Fnrt Willmm, March K).—Tlic following ofllcers 
to liavc rank of capLun by brevet : — Licut. Thus. 
Fisher, 4Hth N.I., from l.lth M.-irch ltt33; Lieut. 
Janut. WfNMihurne. 'itli N.I., lioiii 14th ditto; 
and Licut. 11. T. Rabaii, 47th N.L, from kith 
ditto. 

Afting Ens. Anthony Martin, of infantry, to Ih- 
cnsigii, to till a vacancy, from Kith Ftb. lti:i;), in 
sill, to 1). L. RiLh.irdson Irivaliiled. 


Vurt WiHutm, Mutch B, 1113.3 -Fiis. .1 O. W. 
Curtis to Ik.' Kent, troni 27th Fell. v. K. M.ij- 
iM'rry traiisf. to i>ension estab 

Till N.I. Ena. R. S. Tickell to lie licut .. from 
27th Feb. 1(133, V. J. ('. S.sge traiisf. to invalid 
eslab. 

Acting Ens. Edw.ird M.ignay, of iiif.intry, to be 
ensign friini 4th Feb. lHit.1. to All a vacancy, in 
sui. to J. 11. Turner transf. to Invalid est:i- 
bhshiiient. 

Mr. J,ia. Gregory Vos. st.n., admitted on esta- 
blishment as an .insist, surgeon. 


Hcatt-Qumterti, Feb. !l, 1(1.33. — The following 
orders con (limed: — Ens. (r. M. Hill, 17th N.L, to 
have temporary ihargcof 1st comp, of pioneers, v. 
Corficld prom.; date 2*2d Jan.— Lieiit. and Ad|. 
W. .Anderson, 1st brigade horse artillery, to .ict as 
adj. to Meerut (hv ision of artillery, r. Lawri'iisun ; 
date 3lHt Dec. 18.32. 

7tft Uat. AftUlcry. Lieut. F. A. Miles, Ivt romp. 
3<l Imt., to be inicrp. and qu. mast., v Laurence 
resigueil. 

ti//< N.I. Lient. ILW'. J Wilkinson to lie interp. 
and c|u. mast., \. Ckirkson prom. 

En». J. r. limes, Cist N'.l., Ii'ivmg been pro- 
nounced (piuliAcd in Pcnuin and llinuoost.ineohv 
a district roiniiiittee, excniptid Imin fiirtluT e\u- 
inliiation, except that liy evaiiuiurs of t ollegeof 
Fort Willi.iin, wliicli he is expected to uiiclergu 
whenever, he may visit the prebidency. 

Fftit Wtlliam, Match 12,-.3Wi N.I. Ens. .S. M. 
Fullartoii to be licut., from ‘»th Se|d. Utu, \. W. 
Palmer dec. — .**upernum. Ens. James Oatiey 
brought on eA'ectivc strength ot regl. 

Mt/i N.I. Ens. R. H. Dune toU'lieut., v. T. C. 
Barrett resigned, witli rank from .31st Juii. 18,{2, 
V'. U. 'I’ayloT prom. 

l*r L.C. .Supemum. l.leut. George Roid lirnuglit 
on eAectjvc iitrength of regt., v. W. U. Itcjde re- 
signed, Htii March 1833. 

Cajit. Henry L.'iuretice, n7lli N.L, to be 2d In 
command of Itainghur baltallnii. 

Acting Ens. It. O. George, of InLuitry, to be 
ensign, from 7th Fell. 1833, to lUl avoeaiuy, in 
sue. to C. Savage retired. 

Cadet of Infantry Chas. J. Richards admitted on 
establishment. 

Mr. John Philips admitted on cstablishnient as 
an assist, surgeon. 

The following arrangement made In department 
of adjutant general or army, conseiiuent on u|i- 
pomtment of Major Pa.smore to loinmand of 
Persiiin trooim disciplined by British officers: — 
Capt. Patrick Craigie, Ist assist, odj. gen., to 
ofAciate as deputy adjutant general of army.— 
Capt. ti. U. .Stoddart, 2d-assiht. odj. gen., to offi- 
ciate as Ist-Bssist. acij. gm* of army.— Capt. Robert 
llawkes, nth L.C., toofIlLiatcas2d-amist.adj.gon. 
of army. 

Acting Ena. C. T. Harrison, of infantry, to be 
ens., from 12Lh Feb. 1833, to fill a vacancy, in sue. 
to J. Wilkie retired. 

The following ofilrcrs to have rank of captain 
bybrevcl:— Lieut. J.E. Bniere, 13lh N.L, from 


C.idol of Infantry It. T. Edwards admittiil on 
estalilishnieiU. 

Thomas Chapman, si.ii., adinitteil on cst.ib. ic. 
an assist, surgeon. 

l.ieiit. W. II. Phihbs, 21<>t N.L, at his own re- 
quest, tninsferred to pension cslablishnii nt. 

Lieut. Col. fi. T. IVAgiiilar, of invalid rstah.. 
to be regiihiiing officer of Inv.ilid thaimnlis m 
districts of Rhaugiihkore und Tirhout, v. I.icut 
Col. C'uniniaiidan; Alldin. 


Hcatl-f^unt ferti, Feb IS. — Lieut. G. P. Thomas, 
(i4th N.L, exeinpli'd from Imlher exniiiination, 
having liein deil.ired liy ev:iiiiiiiiT>i itf ( idlege ot 
Foil \\ illiani to la fully qu ilifud lor ihities of in 
tt'rprcier to a ii.itivc < urps. 

Ftb. Hi. — 'I’lie follow iiig detaihment order con 
firmed: — Eiic. \\. \\. Dnvulsou 10 ait >ik adi to 
left wing I81I1 \' I., during .ibsciiLU of Lieut. 
Pigntt; date 2. Id Jan. 

The following lien.nres divinon order of lOth 
I'eh. roiifinned —Fits It. Ralfe, .Idtli, to do duty 
with (Silli N.I.— F.ns. J. \V.aerficlil, .IHth, to do 
duly with 7ld N.L— Aitlng Eiis. J. Morriesoii, 
.\ttmg Eiw W. 1). GiHMlyar, I .idel F. B. Uosaii- 
quet, slid Cadet F. II. fliiwtrey, all to do duty 
with 7;id N.L 

het. 21.— M;ij, J. Trelawiiy, .’JiMt N I., to he .1 
mcmlier of arMii.il roiiinutice, in nmiii of ('apt 
lliilijnlsuii, Iranst. to invalid 1 «ta1ilishineiil. 

The following reinnvnls and postings of burgeons 
and Assist. Surgeons made :— .Surgs. J. Marshall 
(officuiling superintend, surg ) from Nt to 24lh 
N.f. : W . Fmilon, from .Msl to fIJd do , .1. Mellii., 
N.n., from i:Uh to 48th do.; J. .S. Toke, iroiiihJd 
tol->tdo. ; N. Maxwell, .vi.v. (on furl.) from .3d 
L.i'. to 1.3th N.L; W. Grime ,new prom.; to .3d 
N 1. , W. S Charters, ai.o. (on furl.), from :)d to 
*/(• h do.— Assist ‘'iirg* J. .*s. vuHnan (on fiirl.i 
liom 7liih to (Sd N.L; F. llartt (on furl.) from 
48lh to BBth do. ( J. Ilvney to 7ikb do. 

Feb 22 — Ens. S. R. 'J'ukell, 22d, removed, ul 
his own request, to 31st N.L 

F'b. Jt — The fullnwiiig presidency division 
order loiiArnif'd :—( adets J. Turner .snd G. 11. 
Davidson to do duty with 2d N.L at Dlnnporo ; 
dateJIst Fell. 

At ting 2d-Lieut. G. P> Salmon to do duty with 
artillery at Dum Dunt. 

For/ millapi, March ati — 21rf N.I. Er.s. W. If. 
Lonirr to In? lleut., from IHlh March 11133. v. W. 
H. Phihbs transf. to peiulon eslBbllsIirient — 
Supemum. Ens. Henry Milne brought on vfibet he 
strength of regt. 

Assist. Surg. ('harlcs Madden permanently ap- 
pointed to civil station of Fultehpore (where he is 
now ofAtiatliig), v. Assist, burg. Worluw, proceed- 
ed to Europe. 

The following ('adets (who have been more than 
two years in India) to W Acting 2d-Lieuts. and 
Ensigns, to enable them to draw oHowances autho- 
liced by Hon. the Court of Dirlctors i— JCnginean'* 
G. 11. Fagan— ifrtf/frry. F. Turner and H. A. 
Carlton.— H. D. Van Homrigh and J, C, 
Phiiiips. 

Capt Charles Pearce, 21Hh N.I,, at his own re- 
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qucRt. pormiltcil to retire from service of llui). 
ComiMiny on pension of hU rank. 

Capt. J. A. C.'romntclin, corps of englncen, to 
take churftp of 2cl nr Derhatnpfnt! division ol de- 
partmemt of public works, during absence of Capt. 
Garstin. 

Heruf-Qurirferji, Frij, 2.1.— Tlio following Tleiiares 
division order i onflnnecl : — Assist. Surg. A. K. 
l.liides.iy to relieve tsgist. Surg. J. J. Boswell from 
iiiedicni duties, civil and military, at Aaiinghur. 
date 7th FeU 

Feh. 211.— The foIlowlnffordcrBcoiiHrmed Ens. 
C. J. Matnwaring to oiliclate as intcr|i. and qu. 
mast, to 1st N.l. during absence, on Irave, of 
Lieut. Fisher i date 1 1th Jan.— Lieut. G. E. Van 
Heythuysen to act as adj. to left wing 24th N.I. 
during its seiiaration from head-quarters of rqgt. t 
date 17th Jan.— Lieut. C. Wytidham to officiate as 
Interp. and qu. mast, to .Vitli N.l. during abaeice 
of Lieut. Fisher; date Lt Jan.— Lieut, and Adi. G. 
C. S. Master, 4th L.C., to act as station staff at 
Nuueerabad during aliscnce, on duty, of ofUciatlng 
major of brigade ; date 4th Feb. 

Kns. C. C'arlyon, 7M, removed to:t7th N.L 

Cailet A. R. Dick to do duty with (4th N.L; 
and Cadpi H. J. Mlchell rcmoied from 1st to do 
duty with 17th N.l. at Nusseerabad. 


Fort Wfllinm, April ,1. — 24r/i N.f. Rns. Getirge 
Brockman to be iieiit. from 2!llh M.irch l(lj:i, v. J. 
II. Beck dec. 

The following Acting Ensigns of Infantry to have 
rank of ensign, to fill 1 acaiic ics on estaliliohnipiit : 
—It. N. Ifriikes, fruiii27th Feb. lli;u, 111 sue. to J. 
t'. Sage invalided. — G. F. Whish, from B.uue 
datp, III sue. to E. Maybery pensioned. 

Assist. .Surg. 'J'lioiiijis Siiens, si o., Ist-assKt. 
g.irrlhim Mirg., to lime medical charge of Ciovcr- 
iior-gener,il's btaiy guaril. 

Head-(jumtir<i, March 2. — The following re- 
inovaisand postings made:— Col. II. lluthw.utc 
(on furl.), from IMth to 2»th N.I.— Col. T. P. 
.Smith (new prom.), to llllh da— Lieut. Col. A. 
Hardy (new prom.', to IHlh da 
'I'he following regimental order cimflTmed;— 
Lieut. 11. Vetch, attached to .\8sam light inf., to 
.ict as HLVond in Lomiiiaiiil to corns, during absence 
of Lieut. Charlton ; ilatc illh Feu. 

f'npts. C. Gutlincand D. L. Ui<h.iid5(m, of m- 
v.ilid establishment, pcrmitteil, foimcr to reside 
at SeramiHire, and latter at presidency. 

Jlfdi f /i 4.— The following rcniov als and postings 
of burgeons aiiil Assist, burgeons made burgs. 
G. G. CainplK'll (on furl.) to i)lli N.L; 11. II. Wil- 
son (on furl.) to'Jpthdo. ; J. Mcliis, m.o., ftoni 
4lith to .'iOth do. : and It. Tytlcr, H.n., from A(th 
to 4illh do.— \bsist. Surgs. J. A. Lawrle, ni.n. (on 
lurl.), to 2d N.I.; H. C. Sully, n.d. (on furl ), to 
47lhdo. i \. D. Webster, nt.n. (on furl.) , to (Kith 
do.; H. ’I'aylor, from Alst to (IHth do.; E. T. 
Downes, iroin 41sl to .list do.; J. liiirdie (on 
furl.) to iNitli ilo. ; D. D. Wiirdlaw (on furl.) in 7;id 
do.; W. Warliiw (on furl.) to 31st do.; H. Ba- 
blngtoii (on furl.) to 33d do. . T. C. Elliott, from 
2d ir. 2d brig, horse artillery to Kith N.l. ; A. V. 
Dunlop, M u. (on furl.), tn4(ith da: D. J. Thor- 
bum (on furl.) to .list da: A. C. Spuigroii (on 
lurl.) to 62d do. ; W. F. Cumming, m.o. (on furl.), 
toC.3dda; W. b. Diikeii (on Kirl.) to 54th do ; 
11. Wiiihboum .on furl.) to Mth do.; E. H. Al- 
linqhahi (im furl.) to the aid da ; and A. M. McK. 
Miiito (on furl.) to d4th do. 

Assist Surg. T. Scott to do duty with 4(lth N.L 
March 8.— Superintending burg. C. C.UDpbetl 
appointed to Agra circle of super inteudenuo, v. G. 
G. Campbell proceeded on furlough. 

Superintending burg. J. Langstaff (offlclatlng 3d 
member of medical boonl) removed frinn Dlno- 
pore to Saugor circle of superintendenca 
Superlntendiw Surg. W. A. Venour (recently 
app.) posted to Dinapore circle of superintendence. 

Offlclatlng Superintending Surg. J. Maiahall re- 
moveil from DlMiHire to Saugor circle of BU)ierin- 
tendence. 


Fort mutant, April 9 .— The following Acting 
Ensigns of Infantry to have rank of Knslgn, to Alt 
vacancies on establishment L. T. Forrest, friHn 


5th March IKK), In sue. to T. C. DarreU resigned. 

— W. II. L. Illid, from 7th March 1833, in sue. to 
I*. I*. V. \ . De Druyn dec.— W. W. Steer, from 
9lh March 1833, in sue. to W. PMiner jj^c. 

Assist. Surg. H. P. Bell, m.d., to be Ist, and 
Assist, burg. G. Craigle, to be 8d-ns8ist. 

garrison surgeon of Fort William, v. Siiens ttonsf. 
to body guard. 

Hmit.ouarierg, Mat ^9 and 14.— The follow- 
ing division and regimental orders conArmod: — 
Surg. T. II. Baker. Abth N.L. to afford medical 
old to Benares division of artillery, from 15th F'cb., 
u a temp, arrangement.— Lieut, and Brev. Capt. 
M. Hughes to act as adjj. to 44th N.L, during ab- 
sence, on leave, of Lieut, and AdJ. Woodburn ; 
dateCth Feb. 

The following remavalB and poBtlng to take 
place in regiment of artillery Lieut. II. Timings, 
from 4th tr. 3d brig, home artil. to 4th uanp. .Ith 
bat.; A. Fitzgerald (new prom.) to 4th tr. M brig, 
horse artiU. ; Lieut. H. blurrock (new prom.) to 
1st ctnnp. Gtb bat.; F. A. Miles, from 1st comp. 
3d bat. to 2d romp. 7th bat.; H. handers <ncw 
prom.) to Ist romp. ;ki biit.i H. M. Lawrence, 
from Ist tr. 3d ling, liorn* artill. to 1st romp. 4th 
bat. ; J. Alexander, from 1st comp. 4th imt. to Isl 
tr. 3d brig, horse artill.— 2d-Lieut. G. H. McGre- 
gor, fiotn ;id tr. 2d brig, horse artill. to 4th comp. 
l«t ba... ; U. F K.t atrhbuil, from :kl comp. 2d tmt. 
to .’Id ir. .3il brig, horse artill.; G. I.. Cooper, from 
2d comp. Ith bat. to :ul tr. 2d lirig. horse arllll. ; 

J. L. t'. Iliihardson (iironght on strength) lo 2d 
(fillip, .'ith bat. : J. Innis. froin 1st romp. (Ith bat. 
to Ist (omp. 4ih liat. ; T. II. bixsinore. from 1st 
romp. 4th bac. to .td tr. 1st brig, horse arlill. ; M. 
Mnckeii/ir l)ruiit:lit on sirengthj to .T1 comp. 2d 
b.it. ; V. Ky le (ditto) to .‘M comp. Ist baL 

Tlie iiiidu ifiontioiinl Ensigns |iostcd to corns .is 
folluuK-— J. b. Davidson to 72d N.l , at Uerhatn- 
pore; II. Thompson, 31th do., at Mninapore; J. 
S. Hawks. 2Jd do., at Lurknow; D. Uaiusay, 
.17th do., at Nccinurh; J. b. Banks, 5(lthdo., at 
buitaniiiire, Oinlc; B. Shaw, 23d da, at Kurnaul; 

K. Magnay, lett wing Eiirop. regt. at Dinapore; 
R. (•. George, Tlh N.l , at Goruckporc; C. 1. 
Harr 'SOU (on furl.) OAth do. at Mliow. 

^ etennary snrg. J. Phillips to join and do duty 
with 3d I. C at bulianpore, UenBres, during ab- 
sciirc of Mr. I’lirry. 

Alanh 14 to 111. — The following regimental 
orders ronfirnirdt—Kn''.. G. P. Rruokc to aii as 
adj of N.l. during alxanicc of Lieut, ami .\dj. 

M. illiig ; date 14rh Feb.— Lieut F. Ilcwltt lo act 
,iK adj. to left wing .t.'id N.L during its separation 
Iroiii head- qn.’ulers of corps; dale 12th March. — 
Lieut. F. C. Miiirhiii to ait as interp. and qii.inast. 
to (i7th N.L during indisposlliun ol Lieut. Interp. 
and (ju. M.ist. Thompson. 

Foit Witliam, ^jinfld.— I.leiil. James Skinner, 
(ilbl N.I., to be .1 siib-assint. roin.gen., to fill an 
cxi«;iiig vnranry 111 department. 

jvssis burg. W. II. Davies npivnnted to medical 
duties .)! civil station ot Gow.inutty^ and Assist, 
hurg. Ui>lN‘rt Fullarton, .vi.D., to ditto of civil sta- 
tion of Cii>al|>arali. 

28(5 N.l. Siipcnium. Rns. b'.W. Gardner brought 
oil effertivc strength of regt., v. G. N. C. Hall d^., 
24th March 1833. 

Surg. Win. Panion (attached (o residency at 
court of .Scindiah , at Ins own request, transferred 
to millt.-iry branch of service, and placed at du- 
posal of roin.-in-cbicf. 

Hmd-Ouarterg. March 21 — The following order 
confirmed Capt. J. T. Croft, .Mth N.L, to act 
as maiororbiigade, v. Imiicy, on leave of aliscuco; 
date 14th March. 

Capt. 11. C. Barnard, 51sl, to do duty with 59th 

N. L at Allaliabad, from 1st April tlQ Ist SepU 
1833. 

ABJist. Surg. J. G. V08, M.D., lo do duty under 
orders of Buiienntcndlug surgeon at Allahabad t 
anil Assist, burg. W. Bait to do duty with artUlery 
at Dum-Dum. 

March 22.— The following order conftrmed:— 
Assist. Snrg. W. Dollard, 54th N.L, to afford me- 
dical iikl to Benares div iuon of artiUory ; date Iblh 
March. 

Al>rU Kk^LieuL Col. Beatson, adj. gen. of 
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nriiiy. anilLivut. nAinsav. reman intrrp.. to pni- 
by finwk Troin Cairiiltii lo iSiiiila. in atten^ 
tlance on Commander-in-chief. 

Capt. Stodriart, asKiHt. adj. Rcn. of army, to 
rclieie Major Pasmore, deimiy ad|. gen., from 
charge of adjutant gcncrnl'a office at presideary. 

ItftHi-nrd to dtttp /lom Europe. — "MAnh VJ. 
C.‘8pt. (>• It. Cniinmelin, 1st L.C. — Capt. D. Bh- 
rell, left wint: Ikirop. regt.— Capt. 11. ft. Mar- 
grave, 2jlli N.l — Kns. W in. lairiili. .'Mst N.I.— 
Siirg. N. Walliih, m.i> — Capt. Eilw. Mnrslieatl, 
iiuth N'.l.— 1!*. Pna. I’. FI. Ilurtnn, llith N.i.— 
I'npt. J. A. froi'iineliii. corps of uiguieer'i — 2<s 
Lltul. AlL\.bartl.i>, ««th N.I. 


ruKLOvr.ifi. 

To F'MJOf«' — Marrli 5. Lieut. f IMnw.leii, 

17t'i \. I., on private aft.urs.— (’apt. <;. .S. litundell, 
.'list N.I., lor lie.ilth (to pniceed from Uoiriliav) — 
Mr. a. II P. Field, pension estab., for health.— 
12. Lieu 1. Thniiia.s F'rascr, 7th L.C.. I\irhc Ith.-- 
Ass st. Siirg. Will Itof'ie, M.ii., fill he.illh. — lo. 
Capt. II. C. M.’cdoii.ild, •Ihili \.! , on miiate 
all iirs^2ti. ''Un; Hi tart Titlir. m o , tor tieaEtTi. 
.\Mnl a. ^.:ni(Tii:teiiilin(4 ^urR. Ludlow, tor 

ht .'IIh (via liomliav, fro'ii Ni (’uiiii In.- i.ieiit. 
t haries (Irissfll, (iJ-,'. N.I., lor heallh.— \etori 
ii.iry Surg. Jiiliii 't'oTiib-. h(ir>-L* .artillerv, for 
htsiilh — L.eiir. J J. I'oell. -7th N.I. tor {.nr 
year, on private aflairs.— 1<>. Avs st. Si-r,^. F‘ II. 
Fiihcr, for hr'altli. 

*iVi 0 / tii'ixl tfopr. M.irrh j. Aiting Ens. 
W. II. L. liird. doiii'f dulv with .lilili N 1., foi 
eiehteim niontl s, lor health.— <i Liciit. II. C. 
(iiluiorc. :>!)th IN.L. ditto diuo. 

Te «f AfnWiYi-— March 2ii. l.ieiit. C. I 

.1 . Collins, 2.Vth N.I., for slv rionths, ior health. 
— Liis. C. MiF. Collins, 2.'th N.I.. for ditto ditto. 

Tu I nn Ihemrn'it lyiin/ — Miirdi 12. I leiit Col. 
'I'hoiii.'iv Cough, l&tli N.I., fur eif’hteen inuutlu., 
for healtli. 

To of Fmtift'.— March 12. \elvTina17 *=iurc. 
W III. 1 indsay, for eighteen months, for health 
t. vciiiiuilly to Van niemen’s Land).— Lient. John 
W nodliiirn, 44th N.I., for twcUo niotUhs, for 
hc.ilth.~2ii. t urnet J M Loughii.in, Kith L.C., 
Mid fort ad). Fort WiHi.mi. for eighteen moiUhs, 
toi hejllh (iilso to Van Dicintr.'.. L.inili. 

C«j/»^f/*»I.— The lc.ivr to priaeiil to Van Die- 
tiusi's L.md granted on 27tli Fell, last Ui Lieut V 
L.<'i.Ii, Tilsl N.I. 


siiirriNG. 

Ai-nvais In the Hirer. 

March 11. Uittnnnui, Bowden, from J.oiidon 
and Cai>e.— 12. AjdhttrfM. llriggs, from Huston 
< Vinerira . — lit. i/idr/«, llnctnrt, Iroiii (>ln>govi ; 
and Emmn, C'hclin. from Mnurilius— 111. Mudrnr, 
'i'lHiriiton, fniin Liver|iooI; and Anmihte 
ffiraiid. from iSourlKni and l‘oiidic)ierr> — 2t 
Jitvrulcau, ilattcrsby, from LivGr{ioo).— 22 W'i«- 
arn/es Fisher, fwin LlveriKiol — ai Cnvcnibi^h 
Jifnttnrk, Cook, and EUzuMh, .*^ 10111100 . both 
from Madras.— ML Fijkhhirr, ('rawley, Inim Ma- 
dras and V laagnpataiii.— A p u 1 1 . 1 . Eitbtt t, II ly th, 
liorn London, MauiitJus, and Madra.*; and 
Thvmui li(iUf;aU. Drown, from iringapure and l*e«. 
iiang. — 3. lirongartt Mackenzie, from Marcanuia 
und Madras.— 0 . Red R/nvt , t lifUin, from China 
and Singapore.— <• He*, Warderi, from China and 
Siiiga|Nirc. — It. JCamoMt, Nash, from Singapore.— 

IJ. Barer H itch, 1 leiidersoii, troui t'hiii.i LJ. 

Ann, Adler, Ironi Mauritius.— Hi. Pnn«r;i, Hack- 
wood, fVoin Boiiiliay ; and Jjird H d/tant HenUtHk, 
IliiUhInson, from Madras.— lU. Gnivrul Oarcopne, 
Fisher, from J.iveriKiol, Isle of Frame, Colombo, 
and Madras.—!!;, llonghlp. Reeves, from Uindon 
and Madras.- 20. SamwA Uroum, Hanllng, from 
Livcnxiol. — 27- Crown, Cowman, from Liver- 

poiiL 

Depni tureit from CaltuUa. 

Maik II Kt I’trtoireet Liar, Cartier, for Dour- 
isMi. — 12. Imtmn OnJc, Worthington, for Mauri- 
tius.- 24. Ikiprr, .Austin, for Bostnii (America); 
and TIuiia, llootliby, for Mauritius.— SIL IjotA 
Atthorp, Sproiilo, fur Llvcrprail — Aphii. 7. 
Emnui, (lulin, for Mauritius.— 10. Andnmaehr, 
Andrews, for Loiuioiu— 14. Ermauth, Warren, 


ftw London; and AniUihlo CretAe, CJrauif, for 
lluiirbon.— 22. Drltnnnia, llowdcn, for Limdon.— 
2:t. .Vuwn, (•lilies, for London ; iferru/pan, ll.it- 
trrsby, for Liverpool; n'inavnlea, Fisher, for 
ditto ; and Fifixhire, Crawley, for Madras. 

Trright to I,ondon (April 20) — Dead weight, 
.Ca to £v per ton ; light goods, .(JA. lus. to £(>. lOs. 
per ditto. 

niUTITS, HlAIirUAGES* AND 
DEATHS. 

FWi. It. At llarcilly, the lady of II. J. F. Berkley, 
Lst| , of a son. 

Id. Mrs. (icorge IT. S'wainr, of a daughter. 

2.'>. Mrs. fieorge Phillips, of a daughter. 

2H. \t Niissecr.ihad, tlieliidy of Lieut. Col..!. H. 
Littler, commanding .'Mlh N.L, of a daughter. 

lUwrh 7. At Allahahiid, Mrs. W'llham Johnson, 
of ,1 diiitglilrr. 

H'. M C.iK'iipore, the lady of Capt. Lucius 
Smith, l»t)i L.('„ of a ilaiighler. 

12. M Uerhniiipore. Hu* lady of C.ipt. Ch.'irlt'f 
IlowetMJii, 1*lih regl., of a son and heT. 

1,‘t. \t Nuiiituildh, CulLUUa, the lady of T.B- 
Kice, of .1 daughitr, 

' At the lady ot Win. I.aiiihcrt. liisq., 

iivil service, ol a son. 

— At Meerut, the lady of Capt. Hoggan, Alil 
N I , of a lioii. 

— At ('fill utl:i, Mrs. James Crindall, of a son. 

14 \l IJerliampore, the lady of J. 1). Ilerklots, 

F’sip, of .1 daughter. 

K>. lit LoodLiiiah, the lady ol Charles Codrlng- 
tuii. l'.sf| , 4i)th N.L, ol ,1 daughter. 

— \l Howrah, Mrs. F'. tlruM, of a cl.siigliter. 

HI. \t ( .iliiitLi, the Hily of Capt. F. .S. Haw- 
kins, dep .issist. rrm. gen.', of a sou. 

— At l)h,mgiil|>(>re, the lady of J. P. Ward, 
Esi] , I ii il ser\ ire, ot a son. 

— At C.iiiull.i, Mrs. M. lliMlrignes, of a son. 

2 U At ( alcut a, iLc lidy of (.,ipt. |L Noyes, of 
a daiigjiter. 

— Mrs. I). Ilobnison, ol a still-born thild. 

24. .At Chuinir, thekuly of Lieut. W. M.btewart. 
fort mljiitant, of a son. 

2A At lierhaini>iinr, the lady of ('apt. Iletirv 
Dov eton, or a rlaughter. 

2(5. Mrs. \\m. llarner, of ,1 d.nighteT. 

27. Mrs. Ileiij. IlH'liards, of a daughter. 

2l<. Mrs. Robert Urnwnc. of a son. 

2'; At Miraa|iorp, the lady of Hay Twrcddakr 
l>teH.irt, F.m|.. of a daughter. 

— At Calrutta. Mrs. PottiT, of a daii,;htcr. 

— At Chuiiar, Mrs. b. ('ostcllo, of a Min 

— At Kntally. Mrs. Haban, of adau''h*pr 

.Til. In Rriuce Moodie Ciullie, Mrs. J. ll. Smilb, 
of a son. 

.'H. .M C'herra Poonjee, the lady of Major Or 
iImhI, H.C. Kiirojieaii regl., of a daughter. 

April 1. At Jessore, in Miiddenderry faitory, 
the lady of Chark-b Omuti, Esq., taut igo planter, 
ol a daughter. 

— At NusHeeralntl, the lady of Lieut. Coni, 
^lli NM., of a son. 

:5. At I fdculta. the lady of II. T. Raikei, Esq., 
civil servile, of a daiighter. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of Copt. Ovenstone, 
of a son. 

— At Dacca, the lady of James Pentet, Esq., of 
a bun. 

— At the llaroutcc Political Agency, KoUh, 
the Indy of James Corbet, l-sq., assist, aurg., of a 
■on. 

— At DIn.ipore, the wife of Mr. Tliouus Grey, 
of a Min. 

((. At Noacnlly, the lady of R. M. Fkiimcc, 
Ew|.. civil service, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. Jolm Vondenberg, of a son. 

7- At Meerut, the lady of W. H. Graham, Esq'., 
engineers, of a daughtei. 

(L At Gornirkpore, tlie lady of James Arm- 
strong. Ewi., civil service, of a son. 

ih At Calcutta, the lady of Monsieur Rtknno 
White, of a son. 

111. At Clihnurah, the lady of Henry Brownlow, 
£h(|., civil service, of a son. 

lit. At Barrackporc, the lady of Lieut. G. Bur- 
Dcy, .iHlh N.I., of a mm. 

14. In Chowringhoe, the lady of Ross D. Man- 
gles, Esi|t, civil service, of a son. 
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14. At fnlrutta, the lady of Johannes A\<lall. 
E«i., of anon. 

Ki. At C’alnitta. the Uuly of John F. Leith, 
Ew]., barriBler at law, of a daughter. 

— At Cdlrutta, the lady of Lieut. J. C. llan- 
iiyngtnn, 24th N.I., of a daughter. 

12. At Chowrlnghee. the lady of Robert Mor- 
rell, Esi|., of a daughter. 

— At I'alcutu, the lady of Ens. II J. Blunt, 
4Uth N.I., of a son. 


MAUnjAass. 

Feh. 3. At Cutt.ick, Mr. Thonia» llcnnell to 
Miiw Dorothy Maria Charles. 

MarrhA. At Calruttii, Mr. John Robert Hayes to 
.Savcima, elduiit daughter of Mr. John Vallento. 

11. At C.ilL-utta, Mr James Reid, ll.C. marine, 
to Miss Harriet Eliaab€>th Tucker. 

12. At Dinapore, the Rev. W. O. Uuspini to 
Miss Je.in Reynolds, youngest daughter of Capt. 
Reynolds,. (khlri'gt. N.l. 

IH. AtCakulta, Reriiiird Reilly, Esi(., to l/outsa, 
lelict of the l.ite .Arilu-r Willson, Esq., of Ram 
folia Faitory, Chuiirnh. 

I'l. At CaliutU, Mr. John Caitd to Miss Mar- 
garet W'right. 

20. At fnirutta, Lieut. W. II. S. Ilainey, of 
II. M. 3d Uufln, to Barbara Sarah Jane, daughter 
ot Edward S. faiiieron. Esq., late of faliMli, 
indigo planter, deceased. 

A/niUk At Calcutta, Mr. John Woodley to Mrs. 
Elixa Vaiigliun. 

ii. At fahutta. W. S. Lambiick, Esq., to Har- 
nett, cldebt daughter of Joseph Sax igiiy, Esi]. 

— At C.’ilriitta, Mr. 1*. D. Treiecvaiit to Mlsi 
Margaret Thompson. 

!l. Atfalciitta, Mr. II. Locken, ll.C. marine, to 
M iss Mary Snilly. 

Ui. At shn)inrc, Arrah, James Cosscrat, Esq., to 
Miss Uaihel (,lhlNiii. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Lewis Teyn to Miss Ehaa- 
licth JOIlLb. 


5. At Calcutta, Mr. John Preston Else, of the 
ll.C. pilot service, uedSA. 

Ct. At Caiintta, Mr. J. C. Phillips, aged3U. 

8. At Calrulta. Mr. Charles Ladd, of the sltip 
IWcM/e#, aged 22. " 

2. At Calruttn, Mr. Lewi.. Porara, aged tl7. 

— Near Chanilerghaut Factory, on board his 
iMiat, of chotcra. Mr. John Kellie. 

la At Fort William, Capt. J. Vincent, H.M. 
Kith Lancers, aged 3.1 

— At Calcutta, of cholera. Mrs. A. Lemoiisin, 
aged 27. 

11. At Calcutta, Mr. Charkv Millctt, of the 
ship Hcrf uhv, aged 3*. 

— At ( alciitta. Matilda, daughter of the late 
Lieut. Cen. bii Uahriel Martlndidl, K.C 0., ag(^ 
eight year^. 

12. Att'alcutt.'i, Mr. John W'alson, of the ship 
Juluinn, agcrl 17. 

14. At the S.indheads, on board the Mninnid 
pilot vevsci, A T. L'rquhart. Esq., .igcrl j7. 

Hi. At C.iIriittA, James Richard liar well. Esq., 
buli-trcasurtr, .iged 42. 


iUtibras. 

[Fnr Aj)p.tintmet)ts. Aic.. under tliis 
picbidcncy, see the Supplement. | 


SHIPPING. 

Ar, h'filM. 

Aj'nii, 2. Atm, -Adler, from Mauritius. — 4. 
Atifif/f, Gr.ops, from CMliutta— 7. IJtnlWiHtam 
Hvutnuk, lliilrhhisnn, from Miircaiiiim ; and 
lOihii, Hill, from Cakuttn, and Masiilipatam.— 
14. Moitfumtt, Fethers. from LiNcrponl.— M ay. 2. 
Ckmdmv, Heathorn, from London. —5. Senostru, 
Y .ites, from London. 


UHATllS. 

Jdti. 2(1. Ran Jeo Triiiilnic, the karbaree of 
the ( f wahor Court . H is loss as a rcaloiis and <iblc 
iiimister will not, it k feared, be easily replaced. 

hoh.'22. At sLM, oil iKinnl the barque ihiiiAcp, 
Mr. lames I'ymer, of the Company's servuc. 

J!l At Ch.indLTii.igure, Maxlaine M. M. Sau- 
bolle, aged 40. 

Munh .1. Master John Hcndy, aged Iti. 

tb At Calcutta, Mr. Thomas Austin, manner. 

in. At llauleah, (i. S. Campbell, Estp, of the 
1 1 \ il sen ice, aged 27- 

— At Calcutta, MUsCenlia Gilchnst, aged 11. 

12. AtCakutta, Mr. Henry Oubom, aged 22. 

14. At Calcutta, Mrs. Charles Kerr. 

~ At ‘serainporc, Mrs. M. .Anni>sctt. 

Ki. At Cakiilta, Wm. Dkk Gamagc, Esq., of 
the ll.C. regular service, late in command of the 
hulk J;im«figHriir. ^d 4(1. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Frnlcrick Goll', aged 22. 

17. At Sealdnh, Mrs. U. G. Crahk*y, aged 2.1. 

111. At Calcutta, Mm. James lllack, a^ .35. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Maria Hall, agc^:i2. 

20. AtDurdwan. Cniit. James .Stewjut.ftwmerly 
adjutant of the ilurdwan provincial battalion, 
aged 45. 

21. At Lucknow. Mr. Wm. Campbell, a writer 
in the ReMdency Office. 

22. At Calcutta, C. B. Hoarc, Esq., assistant 
surgeon H. V. military service, aged 34. 

2:1. At Calcutta, Catherine Sophia, lady of A. 
D. Kemp. Esq., attomcy-at-Iaw, aged 24. 

24. At CalcutU, Mr. John Pasthall, aged 27. 

25. At Bancuuriih. EnB.W.F. Alexander, of the 
.11 ith regt. N . 1. The cause of this pniiiilsing young 
officer’s death was a fever consequent on his very 
active and acalous services in the late operatiims 
against the Chooari while in coininand of the Bon- 
coorah levy. 

27. At Calcutta, Mr. Henry Butler, of the ship 

^m”At%aimonh, of jungle fever, Lieut. Beck, 
of the 24(h regt. N.l. 

— At Calcutta, Master Henry Brady Penning- 
ton, of Iheshlp WinsGalrtf, aged 14. 

31. At C.rlcutta. Mrs. Mary Waller, aged (id. 

April 2. Mr. Francis Dc Monte Slancs, aged .37- 

:i. At Muttra, Mr. H. T. SImkcsiHiare, who was 
drowned In the river Jumna, in humanely endoa- 
vouring to save his own servant’s life. 


Dejtarture/t. 

April 2. Lnurmtut, Tobit, for Bourbon.— B. 
Atm, Ailler, loi C.ilrutta.— II. ArKvle, Graves, fur 
Mauritius; and l^ind WilUam lientimk, Hutchin- 
son, lor Calciitt.!.— 1.3. Urnera} Uturttunr, Fisher, 
for ( '.ilcutt.i. — 14. H'lttfrhlp, Keexes, for Calcutta. 
—27. Moif'tnna, Fethers, fur CakultB. 


M.\IIRIACE AND DEATHS. 

MAnitiAue. 

April 22. At Mangalore, Capt. Horatio Nelson 
Noble, 4ilth regt. Madras N.L, to Mary Greir, 
youngest daughter of Lieut. Col. George JackMn, 
iuminanding the same corps. 


DEATHS. 

Jmi. ICb At Cochin, Francis Schuler, Esq., In 
Iht iUlil‘ ye.’ir of his age. 

ilk/i./. 13. M ElIich|ioor, Assist. Surg. JeflVeys. 
of iiiis csiiihlishmcnt, and attacheil to the 5th 
regt. Niuiiii’s cavalry. 

24. At Cochin, in his 2(5th’yk;i% Capt. C. T. 
Elhs, cnmnianitcr of the ship .Ifimt gfii/c 

20. At Nellore, Capt. 1). Allen, of the 2d na- 
tive X pternn liattalion. 

Apiil2. At M.'ingalore, Capt. George Downing, 
of tbe 3d regt. Madras N.l. 

14. At llydrabad, Licut. Edw. Wm. Ravens- 
croft, of tlic 4lh regt. M.ulra8 L.C. 


GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

ENGINBEll OFFICEKS AND MEN EMPLOYED 
ON PUBLIC xx'oaxs. 

Bombay Castle, Feb. 1, 1833.^\Viai 
reference to the order of Government of 
17th Dec. 18 l’ 9, suspending the functions 
of the Military Boa^, and directing the 
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chief engineer to regulate the matters con. 
nected with buildings and repairs, and to 
submit estimates for public works direct 
to Government, and with the view also of 
assimilating the rules with respect to the 
engineer corps of tills presidency with 
those in force in Bengal, the Right ^on. 
tlie Governor in Council is pleased to de. 
dare, that engineer officers and men, 
wMidrawn from the military duties of the 
engineer corps for the purpose of being 
employed in directing or controlling the 
execution of public works, are not under 
the direct military autliority of his Exc. 
tlie Commander-in-chief, or officers in 
coininand of divisions or stations, what> 
ever may be the character, civil or military, 
of the work on which tliey may be em- 
ployed. 

aie under the immediate control 
of C^ernment, and the chief engineer 
and officers in military command have no 
authority to interfere with their pn'ceed- 
iiigs, or with ihe employment of their 
time ill the course of their duties, further 
than authorised in the G.O. of IHlh Aug. 
1829, 9th Oct. 1831, and LMth May 1832. 

When engineer officers, withdravin as 
above, may have occdsion to travel in the 
course of tlieir duty fioni one place to 
another, within the limits of the country 
under their charge, they will proceed 
under the specific authorities of the in- 
specting engineer, chief engineer, and Go- 
vernment, without any reference to com- 
iiianding officers beyond the usual report 
piescrilicd by military rule and clupiettc 
for officers on ciitcriiig or quitting any 
station or division command. 

When such engineer officers arc desi- 
rous of obtuiiiing leave, ibr any purpose, 
from their division or station, they will 
forward their applications tiirough the in- 
specting and chief engineer, as (he case 
may be, to Government, and if no objec- 
tion should exist, the h’live will be autho- 
used, and a tocu7)i tcneJts a])puinled in 
(General Onhrs. 

All engineer officer« and men not witli- 
draw’ii from the military duties of the 
engineer corps for the purpose of being 
employed under Government, are under 
the immediate control of the Commaiider- 
in-cliicr, and whenever Guvernn.ent may 
have occasion for the services of any por- 
tion of the corps, w helhcr men or officers, 
the same will be notified in Government 
General Ordeis, and they will beiuvforth, 
until again placed at the disposal of his 
Exc. the Comiiiander-in-chief, receive all 
instructions for their guidance from Go- 
vemment, tiirough the chief engineer. 

ESTATES OF llFCEASLll MIUTAUY SIFN. 

Jiomhajf Cnsllct Feh, 1, Jh.'W. — Tlie 
Right Hun. tliu Governor in rouiicil is 
pleased to direct that officers who make 


remittances to the sub-treasurer oii account 
of tbe estates of deceased military men, 
shall invariably report the amount of Uie 
same to the military secretary to Govern- 
ment, and that such officers omitting to 
do so will be held responsible for any loss 
to an estate which such omission may 
occasion. 

His Lordship in Council is furtlicr 
pleased to direct that such advertisements as 
it may be necessary to publish in regard to 
estates shall be sent to the Government 
(invite, and that no charge on account of 
an advertisement shall be admitted against 
the estate of any deceased officer or soldier. 

ALLOW AltCES TO CHAPLAINS. 

Castle, Feb- 11, 1833. — With 
reference to tlie Government G.O. of the 
9tli instant, specifying the travelling al- 
lowances to be thereafter granted to chap- 
l.iins apiminted to visit outstations periodi- 
cally, the Right Hon. the Governor in 
(auiiiciI is pleased to notify that the travel- 
ling allowance for one day is Rs. 10, the 
]>ri'scnbed limit of rupees 200 per men- 
siiii being at tlie same time in no cose ex- 
ceeded. 

COXV.VLESl'ENT STATIONS. 

Jhmfiu/ ('asl/e, J'eh. 2G, 1833.— In re- 
publishing the Ibllowing GovernmeiitG . 0 . 
of this date, the Right lion, the Governor 
in Council is pleased to in.Tkc the rule 
therein contained applicable to civil ser- 
vants and lu the officers of the Indian 
navy. 

General Order by Government. 

“ 'llic Right Hon. the Governor in 
Council It pleased to declare, that the 
leave of absence of any officer wlio may 
have been permitted to proceed t>> the con- 
valescctii ^tntion at the MahabuUihwur or 
the Neelgherry Hills for the benefit of his 
healili, iiiiil who shall absent himself from 
the si.iiioii without the concurrence of the 
ineiiical ofliier in charge, sliall be caii- 
ctlled.” 

DIVISIONS ALLOTTED TO SUFEaiNTEKDlNO 
nJRGEONS. 

Bombay CaUlc, March 8, 1833. — With 
reference to the G.O. dat^ the 28th of 
January last, the Right lion, the Gover- 
nor ill Council is pleased to resolve, that 
the divisions allotted to superintending 
surgeons shall be os follows: — 

Presidency Division.— Bombay, Tan- 
nah, Bbewndy, Surat, Broach, Baroda, 
Dapoolec, and Mahabulcsbwur. 

North-west Division of Ouserat.— Dee- 
sa, Hursole, Ahmedabod* Koira, Rajeote, 
Bhooj, and IVirebuiider. 

Nurthern Division of the Deccan.— 
Poona, Scroor, Ahmednuggur, Mell*- 
gaurii, and Asscerghur. 

SouUiern Division of the Deccan.— 
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Bclgauin, Dharwar, Vingnria, Kiilindgcc, 
Sholapoor, S.ittiruh, and Iliilnuglirrry. 

OAI>N\NL'E ST Arp ALLOWANCES. 

Bomhnjf Ca’tlle, May 3, 1833. — The ap- 
poiiitiiicnts of second deputy commissary 
of ordnance in the arsenal, and deputy at 
oiit-station«i, liaving been restricted to the 
rank of sukdtern, tlic Uight Hon. the 
Governor in Council is pleased to direct 
that the allowances of captain, wliich officers 
below that rank holding those appoint- 
ments have hitherto drawn, he discontinued. 
Present iiicumhents arc exempted from 
the operations of the rule. 


CIVIL APPOINTAIENTS, d.c. 

.Judirinl DffinrtniriH. 

Moi’rh 4. Mr. W. II. Walhm to be artiiif' judge 
and hCMtlon Judge of Conkan. 

Tlvi ituriul 

Frh.srt. Mr J. II. Pcily, senior, to art as rnm- 
inerrial rcsidenr to northward. 

April l.V Mr. (’. It. llarrUnn to net su. tbml as- 
sistant to collm tor ol‘ Itutnageert-e, during .absoiiLU 
of Mr. Pliamier. 

Vuhtical hrjun tmeut. 

Man h 4. Mr Money to be neting Persian secre- 
tary to f^iverninciit. 

April 17. Mr. ( . A II. Tracy to be acting de- 
puty Pcrsi.in secretary. 

FurloVKhM, Feb. 23. I.ieut. Col. II. Pot- 

tinger, resident in Ciiub, to visit presidency, tin 
three months, for hodth, leaving liis .issiDUnt. 
('"apt. Roberts. In » Marge ot residciity.— March 20. 
Mr. Price, third assistant to tollector in Caii- 
deish, to sea const, for lie.ilth.— \piil l.'i. Mr. K. 
Chamier, .‘ki-nssisl. in uillertor of Hutiugnrce, 
for six months, on prnaio ntl'airh. 

MILITA RY APPOI NTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, Ac. 

Homltav Castle, Feb. 21, llkk').— The following 
cadets of cavalry, artillery, and infantr) (who 
haveliccn more than two yenrs In India', lobe 
acting comet, 2d-lieuts., and ensigns, agreeably to 
piactux* which obtabis unde' Supreme Uoveni- 
ment — Cuvnlnt. W. F. Curtis — ifUUeru. F.. S. 
Illakc, Eldw. Welkind, Watkin Massie, (•. P. Ken- 
iiett, T. C. Pownall, andG. A. Prueii.— I/^/anr/y. 
II. It. Powell, W. II. Godfrey, Albert Vaillant, 
C. n. Myliie, Wm. Reynolds. W- C. Krsklnc, M. 
F. Gordon, G. U. Ilnbertsoii, Henry Crarrnfl, 
Alfred Welstead. K. M. Milne, andKdw. ^uod. 

Feb. 2tk— Liciit. J. Estridge, of engineers, to be 
arting assistant to superintending engineiT at pre* 
suicney, during absence of Lieut. Cruicksluink at 
Ahinedtiuggur. 

Thefollowing temporary arrangements conflrm- 
ed Brig. Major W. Wylfle to act as third assist, 
com. gen. and su|HirintendeDt of bazaars at .Shola- 
pore, from date of departure of Lieut. Stark from 
station, until arrival of officer nominated to situa- 
tion —Lieut. J. Holland, 22il N.l , to be an acting 
deputy assist, iiu. mast, gen., in conaeijucnce of 
t'apt. Swanson being app. to act ns paym.at presi- 
dency.— Capt C. Jonnsoii, 3(1 N.L, to take charge 
of deputy assist, qu. mast, general’s offlet; at Bd- 

S um, from date of departure of Capt. Swanson 
nn BUtlon. 

March &— Assist. Surg. J. L, Cameron, m.d., to 
be civil surgeon at Sholapore. 

The following arrangements made In depart- 
ment of adjutant-general of army, to have effect 
™m date of death of Capt. T. Gordon (—Acting 
^ist. A^. Gen. J. Fawcett to be assist. adJ. gen. 
^southern division of army. — Assist. AdJ. Gen. C. 
Haggait to proceed to presidency, and to act as 
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deputy adJ gen. of army until further orderH.— 
Brigade Mai. A. Urguliart slst.ndj. gen. 

in Poona division of army. 

The following tirnipiirary arrangefineies conftnn- 
ed Licnit. G. FNher, 12m N.L. to art as adj. lo 
that legL during absence of I.ieut. Mnughaii on 
leave. — Lieut. G. Reeves to act as ndj. and qu. 
mast, to left wing 3d L.C , v. Lieut. 1' arrant, app. 
acting second iissMt. cr.-n. geii. at I)c(?sj. 

March ff.— Lieut. Alex. Bumts, 2lHt N.I., osxi- 
tant to resident in C'uti li, to urocoed to t'.ilcuii.i 
on duty, via Bangaiure and Madras. 

Lieut, .lames Vincent to lie acting adj. to corps 
of engineers, v. Gooclfellow. 

4th N.L Lieut. J. II. ('h.'ilniprs lo lie r.ipt., and 
Enn. W. McNeil 11. FotIicb lo bebeut.. in sue. lo 
Gordon dec. ; date of rank. Kith Feb. IKtl. 

Acting Fns. B. II. Poarell to lie fns from Kith 
Fob. 1ilJ3, and posted to 4th N.L, v Furix's 
prom. 

The following diiision order confirmnl '—(.apt. 
A. M.-irkwortli to actus .nssist. adj. gen ol Miulhern 
duisioii of armj ; ilatc Kith Feb. 

Match (’.ml. \V IV. Dowell, IHh N.I., di 
reilcd lo place uimseir under orders of principal 
collet lor of Poona, lo be temporarily ciPployeti 
u|xui a special duty. 

Lieu-. S. Parr, 2.d V.T., to conduct duiies of 
romnuinding olKrer ai Akulcotu, during .liwence o( 
I lout G. J. Jameson, 4th N.L, on sick leave to 
presidency. 

March IL— I.ieut. W. E. Rawlinson In t.ike 
charge tit comiiiiRs.'irlat department at Alimcd- 
iiuggur, during absence of Lieut. Da\i(lson ; date 
13th Jan. IfCii. 

Rfftt. of ArfiUeru, I.ieut. R. Bailey to be .nlj to 
IM bat.. .Sutton dec.; date ]3th Feb. liri.'i.-- 
Siipcrnuni. Lieut. J. M. GLtsse adnulted on effec 
live strength from above date, v. Sul ton dec. 

Manh 14. — The following cadets of .'irtillery 
(who have Item more than two years in India) lo 
lie acting 2J-lieut8. U. Dent, J. F. Turner, 
1). Erskinr, and E. J. B.iyncs. 

Assist. Surg. J. (iibson rc1ic\ ed from doing duty 
in Indian n.'ivy. 

Manh l.’i.— The following arningemcnts ixm- 
finned:— Ens. M’. IL Preedv, 2.'>th N.L, lo act os 
inteTj). to left wing of 3d from 2l»th Feb.— 
Ll(nit. K. Warden to act as director of \rtill. 'y 
Depot of Inslructimi at Ahmediiiiggur. during 
absence of Capt. Watson on <urk certiiKate. 

Match lU. — Cadet of Engineers H. J. Margary 
.’idmitteil to service, and rank of 2d-beut. .iiuigiied 
to him, pending reference to lion, the Court of 
Directors 

March VK—Tnfantrv. Sen. Maj. M. E. Bagnold 
to be lieut. col., v, Stnnh'y dec.; dale 7th Ocl. 
mej. 

Lieut. E.Whichelo admitted on effective strength 
of Uth N.L, from loth June lu:)L 

Lk'U. I A.Gueriii admitted on cllbctivc strength 
of 14th N J , from 2d Oct. KUl. 

Lieui. G. H. Leaviss admitted nn effective 
strength of 17lh N.L, fromlHh April KHl. 

i’.'itt N.L Capt. G. J. Wiboii to be in.ajor, and 
Lieut. J. Outrani to be capt., in sue. lo U.-ignol(l 
prom.. 7lh Oct, 1832. — Sujiemum. LieuU T. 
Stock admitted on efl'ective strength from above 
dale, v. Outram prom. 

Ens. H. W. Preedy, S.'ilh N.L, to act ns Interp. 
and qu. mast, to that regt. dunngabBeiu e of Lieut. 
Willoughby, as a temp, .irranginnent. 

17fh N.L Ens. C. Lucas to be qu, mast, and 
interp. in llliuloostancc, v. I.ieut Tlioriibury 
proceeded to Europe; date Hth March K£tk 

Mart* 21— Assist. Surg. White to pCTform du- 
ties of SuTg. Carstalrs at I’oona during his absence 
on sick certificate; date 4th March. 

March 26.— Surg. L. Hathway jiermittcd to re- 
st^ civil suigeoucy of Tannah. 

April l.’l.-Eiis. H. Halkett, H.M. 2d or Queen’s 
Royals, to be ald-de-ramp to Comm.nider-in- 
chief, V. Holland; and Lieut. J. Holland, S2il 
N.L, to be extra aide-de-camp. 

AMist. Surg. J. Ryan to relieve Assist Surg. L. 
Hathway from civil duties at Tannah, os a tempo- 
xary measure, to enable latter to Join 2d bat artil- 
lery, to which he stands posted. 
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AprU KH—Re/rt. of Arlil. Lieut. O. HuU tn be 
uy. toGolundauzc uat., v. Iluwan procecilcd to 
Europe 

Apiil IB ItirA JV./. ideut. S. Lnndon, interp. 

and qu. mast. In Illndoostaiiee, to be iiiicrp. also 
in Mahrutta binguage. 

Lieut. Leslie mrmitted tn resign adjutancy of 
3d tr. hone artillery, and Lieut. Lccbincrc app. 
to succeed him as adj. to that tnxip. 

:i.—l'he following division order cnnflrinc'd: 
—Cant. A. LIghton, 21st N.I., to take iharge of 
uny nepartment at Deesa, during alu iil-v of Lieut. 
Bartlett on sick cert. ; date l.'illi A]<ril. 


Rfturnrd to duty, from Europe — March Iti. 
Capt. (t. F. Peiiley, lUth N.l — fant. W. Kejs. 
.Itli N.l — Lieut. A. Thomas, liUi K’.I — Ens. F. 
Fenwick, 2oth N.l. 


Funroirr. 

To Europe.- -Feb. Sti. (’apt. (I. W. Oakes Llth 
N.L— March 4. Siirg. James I rtnoin, for lieulth. 
— Assist. .Siirg. W, 11. Darlington, for health. — (t. 
Lieut. N. H. Thonibury, 4tn N.L, lor health. — 
l.'l. Slug. n. 'J'. Harm, 2d bst. artil . for health. — 
Utt. f'lg^ W. Sinee. fltli N.L— April 1?. Lieut. C. 
M. Morton. Kith N.L, for hcaltli.-F.ns. IL W. 
Horne, ttlh N.L, for health. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT. 

March 4. — Mr. J. W. Voung to be a iri ster in 
Indian navy, from 12th July ia‘i2. 

March 22.— .Assist. .*^11 rg. Montcfiore, cImI sur- 
geon of Bushirc residency, ]iermitted to cxi liangc 
situations with Assist. Surg. Mackenzie, surgtsni 
to Indian navy and port surgeon of Uonibay. 

March 27 The following alterations made in 

ronsequence of retirement of Lieut, .s. Neaiihajit 
fnnn Indian navy, vi;. — Mr. Ci. 11. Keiiiptliome to 
be lieut., V. Newnham rctireil, (Jth M.sy litti — 
Mr. Oco. Frushard to be lieut., v. Denton prom., 
21st Dec. 1831. 

April il.—Coinmander Wilson, having relurneil 
to presidency, to resume his duties .as i]uaraiituic 
master. 

April 22.— Midshipman II. C. Doulderson to be 
lieut. i date of com. 27th Dec. 1832. 


FlIRLOlir.HS. 

To Europe.— March 2.5. Capt. (L nrant, acting 
master attendant at Bombay, for health 


SHIPPING. 

Arricnlit. 

MAncii 14. La Diejic, Li .^auvaze, from Dor- 
dcaux. — 2ll. Caledmna, .Struyan, from Liver- 
|>ool. — 28. Superior, Drown, from Lhcr|NMil. 
— May .1. Pulambam, Willis, trom New South 
Wales.— (i. Mountatuart Klphinatow , Small, from 
Liverimol.— 8. CJiiMtep, Highlit, from Lnerpooi. — 
14. Runnymede, Wildridge, from London. 
neparturea. 

March 1>. Oriental, Fuller, for Liverpool — 7. 
JVmrr Heorge, Adams, for London.— A piiir. 12. 
La Diepc, LeSauvaze, for Durdcaux.- 21. Suje’- 
rior. Drown, for Liverpool: and II.C. sUxip of 
war Clive, Hawkins, to sea.— £.*1. H.C lirlg Ter- 
fuile, PiHJle, for Persian Gulf.- 2H. Tnumjdi, 
Green, for London. — M ay 4. Ahguriia, Rogers, 
for Calcutta.— (i. Hannah, Jackson, for Chiiia.— 7. 
King WtllMm, Carr, for Livcr|Miol.— 8. Mary, 
Nesmith, for Liverpool ; and LInimpum, Smith, 
for ditto.— 12. Ahquta, McFec, for Liier|MN)l — 14. 
Henry Wettealey, Johnson, for Ltmdon.— 15. Cnlo- 
donia, Stroyan, for Liverpool. 

Freight to London (May U)—£5. Kb. per ton. 


Feb. lA, lll.').1. At Dunibay, the l.idy of Henry 
Willis, F.sc| , ol a son. 

2(1. At Surat, the Indy of Lieut. C. A. Stewart, 
ol n daughter. 

2H. At Dhooj. the laily of C.'ipt. I'. Kybot, 2d 
cavidry, of a son. 

March 111. At Dombay, the lady of Assist. Surg. 
Rdwnii's, of :i son. 

2.5. At Dyiiill.1, Mrs. Thns. Cooke, of n son. 

Mat/ II. At lliimlmy, the lady ofMaj. J. H. IJun- 
Ktcr\ille, 12th N.L, uf a daughter. 


MAIlRIAr.Ts. 

Frb.2\. At Dombay, F.dmund C. Jones, Esq , 
cUil MTvice, scfoiid son of Ccii. Sn Kiilinrd 
Jones, K.C.D., to Cartiliue, youngest d.iughtcr of 
Roliert llonncr. F.hi|. 

March 22. At Dombay, (;tuinthi Jamieson, Esq., 

M. D., Mailras borxc artillery, to Harriet May, 
daiiglitcr of the Rev. J. Awdry, of Scagry House, 
Wilts, and Hector of Kclsted, Essex. 

2(>. At Dombay, (’apt. M. M. .Shaw. !)th regt. 

N. L, to Mary, youngest daughu-r of ThoiTi.)s 
Knowles, Esq., Kvertoii. 

ApiUl (>. At Dhooj, Capt. Win. A5Hrd, L5tli regl. 
N.L, to Anne, daughter ol James Uiiriics, Ksq., 
Montrose. North Drltaiii. 

8. At Fort (ioa, Severadrong, M,ijnr J. 11. 
Dellasis, (omnianding Furoiieaii Iiidc|tL>ndiiil Vi- 
leran Com (..my. to Alias Ellen Mann Ashmaii, ol 
Southampton. Hants 


DEATHS 

fWi. 1.5. At Drigaum, after a few days' illness, 
Capt. Tlios (loriinn, 4th regl. Doiiibay N.I.. and 
assistant adj. gcti. of thi southern diyision of ilu- 
army. 

Mtt/th‘J7. \t Ilombay, Air. F. Marshall, free 
mariner, aged :)2. 

28. Ill the Fort, Airs. J. \ridcrsoii, ngtil 10. 

A/miI Id. At Roinbay, Mr. James Howard, urti 
filer of thr new mint, aged 20 

IJ, At Dombay, .Moils. P. Hoiix, lonsenatorol 
the Must urn of Natural History at Mnisi'ilU 
aged .10. 

Map 8. At the Mahabuleshwur lIilK, Lieul. 
J. Moor, Dombay artillery. 


(TfiilOll. 

r.flVEHMAlFNT HkNEKAI. ORDFR. 

Colunilxt, March J I), IRr,.*}.— On the rp- 
comniendntion uf tlu> iiiajor-^eiicial coni- 
inanJiri;; the forces, the Right Hon. the 
Govinior has been pleaseil to sanction the 
Island allowance of regimental quarter- 
masters, being iiiereuscd from £’8. ,5s, to 
tbat of adjutant, Hz. £I0. pur month, 
from the Ist uf January 18^13. 

civil. ArrOINTMENTS. 

Match 12.— P. E. Woilebouse, Esq., U> be first 
aaBisl.int in chief secretary's otfice. 

G. 11. Alerrer, Em].. to be second assistant in 
chief secretary's office. 

Charles Webster, Esq., to be assistant to collec- 
tor of J jHnapatum. 


KIILITARV AFPOINTAIBNT. 

March 12.— Lieut. Bridge, .58th regt., to act as 
deputy assist. atIJ. gen., during abirace of Capt. 
Gascoyne. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BinriiH. 

J),c. 8. At Belgaum, the loily of Lieut. C. Bird- 
wood, 3d Uoiiibuy N. 1 , uf a sun. 


S'ingapoUs 

ECCLESIA8TICAJ. ArrOlNTMENT. 

The lies. J. T. .tones to be chaplain at Slng<^ 
pore, ill room of the Bev. llolierl Bum dec. 
date, Fort William, 20lh March DUG. 
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At Sliiffapnra, the lady of Llout. R. 
llurlock, 211111 N.I., of a son. 


May 13. At WindHor. the Lidy of F. Ueddek, 
solicitor, of a daiiRbter. 

2S. At Sydney, Mrs. Unwin, of a son. 


DEATH. 

March R. At Singapore, after a lingering ill-icss, 
Capt. Henderson, of the ship Henown. 

iim SoutO 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES. AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Jfeb. 27. At Sydney, Mrs. M. W. Lewis, of a son. 

March U. At Sydney, the IsMly of Capt Oulic, 
of the ship SMtcnr, of a son. 

I'l. At Sydney, the l.idy of Arthur Kcminis, 
Rs |., Ilf a son and heir. 

~ At Thrusby Park, Mrs. Throsby, Juii., of a 
■on. 


MARRIAOES. 

Feb. ID. At Alloway Rank, the Rev. Thomas 
Thomson, Preshyterian chaplain, Dathiirst, to 
Mbn L. A. ri. H ill, daughter of R. Ball, of Lane 
Cove, near Svcliiey. 

an. At L\i-rpoiil. V/iiUam Edward Riley, of 
Riby, only Mill! of Alex lliley. ICsq., of London, 
to lionorlii Rose, fourth dnughtct of Richard 
Brooks. Eiq., ot Dunham I'ourt. 

May l.'i At Sydney. ILiify (ileniiie, Esq., of 
Hunter's River, to l llsaliclh, eldest daughter of 
the late Thom.S)> Kerns, Esq. 

2.3. At Sydney. Mr. Kenneth Stewart, to Ann, 
(ddest daughter of Mr. Cordon, Pitl Street. 

DEATHS. 

Jan. 27. At Whiilsor, Mr. David Thomson, son 
of Ceorge Thomson, Esq., rh.-trlies Hope. 

Aiml22. At Sydney, Hugh Welghtiiian, Esq., 
Bolicilor. 


Voattwript. 


Madras papers to May 27ih readied us 
on the eve of publication, too lalu to make 
full extracts. 

The case of die Dutcli ship Italavia, cap- 
tured by ll.M.S Itarrier, was argued in 
the Supreme Court at Madras on the 6tii 
April, when it was decided that the court 
hod no jurisdiction ; it was to be sent to 
ColomlKi. 

A report of the Military Retiring Fund 
Committee is published, including the pro- 
posed outline of a fund for the Madras 
army; the two principles are, 1. rank in 
preference to service; 2. die principle of 
annuity. 

The first number of the Camalie Chroni- 
cle, a native paper, in English, Tamil, and 
Tdoogoo, appeared on the 10th of April. 

A regulation was passed on the Sddi 
April, exempting females from corporal 
punishment by stripes. 

A letter from Mr. Gordon (the gentle- 
man reported in die Bombay papers to have 
been killed by the Bhccls, near Hroach) 
states that he has recovered of his wounds. 

Tlie Calcutta intelligence reaches to the 
middle of May. 

A curious letter from Lieut. Burncs is 
published, wherein he distinctly denies the 
assertion of the Rev. Mr. Wolfl', that the 
latter disputed suucosfully with tlw Mo- 
hammedan doctors at Cabool,^ Lieut. B. 
declaring tliat he (Mr. WoIfO '* aware of 
the utter inenpabiUty of liis bolding any 
such disputation, from liis ignoiance of 
the Persian language; lie (Lieut. B.) 
having been his interpreter on that occa- 
sion ! 

Mr. Wilkinson, of the Canton firm of 
Dent and Co., has aririved at CaTcutla 
with about 600,000 dollars, to take up any 
bills drawn by the firm on Calcutta, and 
dishonoured in consequence of the late 
failures. 

Jltua, Jmr. N. a Vor-12.No.46. 


Tlic Crown, arrived at St. Helena from 
Bengal, reports that the following acci- 
dents had happened in a dreadful hurri- 
cane in the liny of Bengal, 2d June, 
before slic sailed. 

The SuUan, Mitchell, country ship, lost, 
with all on board. 

H. C.S. Duke of York, Locke, from Lon- 
don ; Lord Amherst, bound to London ; 
Hubert JBlfh, from Mauritius ; General 
Gascoyne, of Liverpool ; and Eamanl, 
Nash, from Singapoie; all on shore, and 
not expected to be got off*. 

Tlic house of Colvin and Co. lias failed, 
and placed its affairs in the Insolvent 
Court. A meeting of the credito s took 
place on the 6th May, when an ** Ap- 
proximate Statement of the debts and 
assets was read, whence it appeared that 
Uie assets were 1,92,72,000 rupees, 
or, deducting irrecoverable or doubtful, 
1, 52,24, 0(X) rupees, to answer 1,04,25,000 
debts. On the lUli May, however, the 
assit^nec (Mr. Elliot Maciiaughteii) pre- 
sented to the Insolvent Court a certificate 
of the debts and assets of the estate, as 
follows : 


Dueliytbc firm 

Dediirt, gains by exihangeaiul 
rniwiluiiB / 


i.2i,m,ono 

D.UU,(JU0 


Due to the firm 1,27,W.<«« 

Dwluit bail (lelMB : 

Military... . .'i.nn.iNXI 

Civil 4.24.INin 

MiHlIral ... M.iNNl 
Mbccll nifoiis 
Merrantile. . l.'i,74.UNl 
Inilign 2!Ao5,llUU 

"ST..Z : } 

SuspeiibC. . . ■ .If.'ifi.tiiNl 


70,7«.flna 

Devluct mortgages.... D.lu.iNHi 


1.12,00.000 


9.10.000 


Assets, 47, LA, OK), to pay 1,02, 90, (HW 

(Q) 
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DEBATE AT THE EASl -INDIA HOUSE. 

{Continued from p. 51 ) 


Mr. Poynder said, it was with the 
greatest pain and repugnance he felt 
himself obliged to diflor from the hon. 
and learned proprietor, so eminently 
distinguished for the possession of mas- 
terly abilities, and who so deserved- 
ly enjoyed the general esteem of 
that court. But, before he proceeded 
to state the points with respect to 
which his opinion was opposed to that 
of the learned gentleinun, he wished 
to set himself right as to one particu- 
lar, upon which he might perhaps 
have oeen misunderstood. He was 
apprehensive lest some of his obser- 
vations, meant to apply generally to 
the Court of Directors iit large, might 
bo supposed to bear equally upon one 
individual who did not go wilh them 
in opposing ccitain clauses of the 
bill. One director (Major Carnac) 
had dissented honourably from his 
colleagues in supporting the clauses 
for making ampler provision for the 
British church in India, and he now 
wished to except that individual from 
the reprobation with which he had 
felt it his duty to ^isit the court at 
large. He exceedingly lamented that, 
the terms of the present petit ion, being 
precisely Uie same as those of the lost, 
did not permit him to give it his as. 
sent. In reference to an objection 
made by Mr. Jackson to the clauses 
27 and 28 , he w’isbed to ask whether 
they were not the law at present? If 
sucii M'as the case, the hon. and 
learned proprietor was not justided in 
objecting to it in the way he had done. 
The hon. and learned proprietor sup- 
posed, in the event of the present 
hill passing, the Court of Directors 
could no longer originate any letters 
or despatches. 

Mr. Jackiion said he was well aware 
the com t bad the power of originating 
letters or despatches, M'IiicIi niiglit be 
sent out to India, subject to the ap- 
robation of the Board of Control ; 
ut what he complained of w'us, that 
the Board of Control might, by a 
little circuitous mode of proceeding, 
originate despatches and compel the 
Company to srnd them out. (llcnVy 
hetiT !j 

Mr. said all be wanted to 
know wa**, whetbor the eiuctmcnts 


of the two clauses to which he had 
alluded were not exactly the same as 
the existing law. 

The Chairman was understood to 
say that the law, as it stood before, np- 
lied to letters of communication 
oth at home and abroad ; the present 
law applied to communications only 
which were to be sent abroad. 

Mr. Poynder said that ho under- 
stood, then, that the existing law and 
the proposed law were similar. 

Mr. tVigram stated that the lion, 
gentleman misapprehended what had 
fallen from the Chairman. The 
law formerly undoubtedly was, that the 
Court of Directors had the power of 
originating all paiagraphs to India, 
which the Board of C^ontrol had the 
power of altering; hut the hon. Chair- 
man added, that in this bill tbeiowim 
a new enactment, which prevented tins 
Court of Directors from writinp: ciim- 
munioations to any individual in con- 
tradistinction to India. To this 
enactment the Couit of Directors ob. 
jeeted. Besides, it would be seen 
that the end of the clause gave a 
power, than which nothing could be 
more objectionable, to send out des- 
patches to India in spite of the disup- 
pi'obation of the Court of Directors. 
Wr his part, he would rather be a 
director under law', than onder the 
whims and caprice of any Board of 
Control. (Hear 

Mr. Poynder said that this was a 
subject which affected the directors 
alone. {No! no!) He was as little 
desirous us themselves to see anything 
forced dovi'n their throats, but ho 
looked upon ihe enactment as a posi- 
tive relief to them. With reference 
to clause H 5 , he was sorry to be com- 
pelled to differ from Mr. Jackson in 
his opinion, that the governor-general 
could frame any laws for the extinc- 
tion of slavery on his own individual 
authority. To him, (Mr. P.) nothing 
could be clearer, than that the object 
of the clause was to prevent the Go. 
vornor.gencral from moving a single 
inch, until both a British Parliament 
and the Court of Directors themselves 
should sanction his enactments ; and 
lie put it to that geiitlcuiaii and the 
Court of Proprietors to sny whether. 
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if Mr. Jackson had road tho whole 
clause instead of one.half of it, this 
fact must not be obvious to the mean- 
est capacity, and he felt justified in 
complaining that the clause in ques- 
tion had not received a fair and honest 
interpretation at the hands of his 
learned opponent. In his (Mr. 1*V.) 
opinion, the Goicmor-gciieral would 
not bo empowered to cjirry into exe- 
cution tlic regulations he iiiiglit frame 
in pursuance of this clause, without 
having first submitted them to the di- 
rectors and the parliament at home. 
He also difiered from the learned 
gentleman upon the subject of the 
siilfragan bishops. Tlie learned gen- 
tieinan stated that (his part of the 
]i]an was cither meant as an addition- 
:il provision for tlie Protestant ehiirch 
ill India, or os a means of coinersion 
and proselytism. He (^Fr. Pnyiidor) 
had already said, he repealed, that it 
had this double object: undoubtedly 
it was intended to give assistance to 
the Knglish Protestant chuich resi- 
dent in India, hut a further and moat 
important object was to insure by 
mild and peaceable means the diifu- 
sion of our own faith among the na- 
tives of that vast empire. Too long, 
alas ! had Christian England been 
disgracefully deficient in her duty to 
heathen India; he trusted that this 
reproach wmiild now be wiped away, 
and he thought that the conduct of 
government upon this point might be 
ahundantly defended; he certainly 
was astonished that those reasoners 
who, although they professed a desire 
to sec everything in the shape of co- 
en-ion or force towards the natives of 
India abandoned, did yet most incon- 
sistently object to the adoption of those 
necessary means by w'hich their own 
mild and gentle religion might be ex- 
tended throughout India. They were 
bound to give good government to 
Indio, and he knew no better means 
of doing this than by bestowing upon 
tliat people tho blessings of Chris- 
tianity. Tho government had too 
long neglected this sacred duty, and 
imd, he was sorry to say, taken a 
course which rendered Christianity 
hateful in the eyes of the natives. 
Tn shew that tho urgent need of two 
Bufiragans was no ideal fancy of his 
own, the hon. proprietor would now 
read extracts from tne memorial of the 
Christian- Knowledge Society, passed 
witli the primate of all England in 


the chair, from tho Church Mission- 
ary Society, and from Mr. Grant's 
letter of the 12th June 1832. , He was 
perfectly aware of the disadvantage 
under which he laboured in arguing 
this question. He was not ignorant 
that he might be considered exceed- 
ingly zealous, enthusiastic, and per- 
haps righteous over much. An hon. 
hart, not now in his place (Sir H. 
Jones Bridges), had talked of “this 
bein^r the age of cant and hypocrisy 
walking about in the garb of truth.” 
His (Mr. Poyndcr's) zeal in this mat- 
ter might perhaps subject him to the 
hon. hart's, censure; but that should 
not dctei him from discharging his 
duty in spite of any personal allusions ; 
the object he had in view had nothing 
in common with tlie heretics nr schis- 
matics of the day, and therefore did 
not call for these reflections. He was 
ready to how to tlic hon. hart's, judg- 
ment on a question respecting the 
number of elephants whicli ought to 
be taken on an embitssy to Persia, hut 
he thought it great presumption in the 
hon. hart, to contend that he knew 
more of the matter under considera- 
tion than tho prelates and heads of 
his own church, who described the 
establishment in India as standing in 
the utmost need of help and assistance. 
From his authority as an envoy, and 
from that of Mr. Jackson as a lawyer, 
he dissented upon all such subjects, 
os they might be excused for knowing 
nothing about it. It was no disgrace 
to either of them to bo ignorant of the 
urgent necessities of the British 
church in India, but they should be 
guided by those who knew them : no 
greater delusion hud been practised 
cpi>i< the people of this country, than 
for Anglo-Indians, who had been en- 
riched by tho spoils of idolatry, to 
come bark to England, and thencon- 
tend, with the hon. hart., that the im- 
mense population of that idolatrous 
empire stood in no need of Chris- 
tianity or the means of grace. They 
were quite as moral and as happy, 
said Sir H. J. Bridges, in those gold- 
en times when lie had found but 
three chaplains in all India, as ever 
they had been since. Now if we 
did not know that, with these three 
chaplains, the Brahmins had kept up 
the burning of above 700 widows an- 
nually, together with all the odious 
vices and appalling murders of Jug- 
gernaut ill addition, wc might be ex- 
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pected to believe this assertion, that p^fbrmed by archdeacons as bbhops. 
three clergymen were equal to 300 ; To this question be coidd give no an- 
but until all the evidence to which a swer himself, but he had the authority 
British parliament had helped us, of the Archbishop of Canterbury — 
should be discredited and overthrown, which was no light one on such a 
we could pretty well estimate the cha- point — that these duties could not be 
racter of the hon. hart’s theology, performed by a single bishop, unless 
and the value which was to be attach* the whole constitution of the church 
ed to his assertions. The visitations of England should be altered. Mr. 
of the bishop had been objected to Jackson had indeed asserted, that the 
by Mr. Weeding on account of their youths of Europeans might be con* 
expense, but surely, when they were nrmed on their return to England, but 
deriving such an immense revenue he seemed to make no allowance for 
from the empire of India, it would be the confirmation of native converts, 
pactising a very unjust economy for who were never to leave India; and 
British merchants, in a saving fit, to still less to consider the impossibility, 
withliold on account of a few thou- on the present systcui, of keeping up 
sands of pounds from the iiatii cs the the succession of the episcopal order 
blessings and benefits which must re- itself, except by the slow and painful 
suit from the diffusion of the Chris- process of reference in every case to 
tian faith. It had been said by Mr. the mother country at a cost of con- 
Jackson that the appointment of suf- venience, of time, and of money, no 
fragan bishops was one of the u'orst lunger fit to be continued ; while the 
* means of attempting conAcrsion. On ordination both of native and Euro- 
what ground such an assertion could penri priests appeared to have been 
be made he V'as at a loss to imagine; equally laid out of the learned pro- 
tho means were legitimate, honest, prietor’s calculation. With respect 
and scriptural, and such as God had to llaileybiiry college, he had one or 
put into their hands. The same hon. two observations to ofier to the court, 
and learned proprietor bad with great The question had been fully discussed 
propriety borne testimony to the good already, and the debate had termi- 
80 uniformly efteeted in India by the nated by the triumphant support of 
missionaries. The advantages, in< the college. He did not think it was 
deed, which those good men had con* fair to argue agaiust tlie uso ot the 
ferred uu that empire, both in preach- iustitutiou on account of its abuses; 
iiig the gospel and translating the or, because a rebellion hud once taken 
scriptures, were so well known that place within its walls, to infer that it 
he should nut weary the court by any was uncuuul to its object. The fact was 
unnecessary comuicndatioii of them, that llailevbury College worked well, 
But to return to the bill under the and he (Mr Foynder) coul^l nut for- 
consideration of the court ; he begged get that the founder of that establish- 
to state that he did nut advocate it as ment, ho w'ho proclaimed its neccs- 
a mere partizan of the church of sity, and in tlie face of opposition 
England, but because be thought it succeeded in effecting its institution, 
would prove effective for the j^neral w'as the venerable and respected Mr, 
protection of tlie Christian religion in Grant. Ho did not think that the 
India. He was happy to say that the morals of tho young men would bo 
dissenters themselves were not grieved the worse taken care of because a 
Ht the superintendence which, sub- rebellion had once occurred which 
iect to the control of the Governor- hud never happened since. Did no 
general, it was proposed to place in rebellion ever occur in Harrow, West- 
tho hands of tho bishops. He con- minster, or Eton schools, but whu- 
fessed that he did not participate in ever dreamed of proposing their abo- 
the fears and apprehensions which liliou on that account? Mr. Weeding 
had been stated by Mr. Jackson, that said that tho defenders of Haileybury 
the bishops would be too enthusiastic contimded for concentrating talent in 
in their vocations ; on the contrary one spot, and shackled the freedom of 
his fear rather was that they would the human mind. The same aiipj- 
do too little than too much. The ment might be used against the Uni- 
sanic learned memher had asked him vcrsitics of C'ambridge and Oxford ; 
(Mr. INiyiider) whether the visitations surely his worthy friend did not 
and ulhcr duties might not be as well iiieuii to contend that the support ot 
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tho universities necessarily shackled 
the energies of mind, or that because 
law was to be learned in the Temple 
or Lincoln’s Inn, it was therefore con- 
fined within the walls of tho inns of 
court any more than that the art of 
medicine found no resting place be- 
yoiid the precincts of the College of 
Physicians. Yet if his argument 
against llaileybury College was good, 
it was ctjually good against these other 
institutions. In all these cases the 
state had supplied the means of ac- 
quiring certain knowledge, in order 
to the due acquisition of those qua- 
lifications which seemed necessary for 
such as the state had an interest in 
training for great and useful purposes, 
and llaileybury had done no mure; 
for it was not enough that mere Orien- 
tal learning should fill the head, while 
a higher and better provision for tho 
heart should be neglected. There 
needed moral culture, and habits of 
discipline and virtue, lor men who 
were destined for India, 'riierc was 
one more obsci ration which fell from 
Mr. Weeding, who, because ho (Mr. 
P.) had argued that the Bishop of 
Calcutta's expensive outfit to the other 
urcsideneies would now be saved, as 
ho would ne>er now have to visit 
Madras and Bombay, had read clause 
yy* to shew that thebishops of Madras 
and Bombay were to be paid the ox- 
pencos of their own visitations. This 
he had never denied — the thing was 
quite of course ; but Mr. Weeding 
had omitted to read the whole clause, 
from which it would have appeared 
that the Directors and Board of Con- 
trol were always to define the entire 
cx pence, and he therefore contended 
that the suppression of this fact was 
inconsistent with fair reasoning, and 
that Mr. W. was bound to have given 
the M'hole clause or none. Mr. P. fi- 
nally observed, that, even on the shew- 
ing of the directors themselves, tho 
difference of expense between the 
projected addition to the ecclesiastical 
provision for all India, and that which 
tlieir contracted views had reached, 
was infinitely too luiiiute for the con- 
sideration, oven for a moment, of men 
administering the resources of so 
many millions of human beings, at 
present immersed in all the ignorance 
and darkness of idolatry. The learned 

f iroprielor concluded by expressing 
lis regret that he could not concur in 
the petition submitted to the court. 


He assured the proprietors that his 
opposition was conscientious and dis- 
interested, but that so long as God 
should be pleaaed to give him lifio and 
health, he should feel bound to stand 
up in support of the church of Eng- 
land, under a < ouviction that it was 
the purest branch of the church of 
Christ now on earth, and that we 
should display the grossest dereliction 
of duty, as well as the basest ingra- 
titude fur our own innumerable bles- 
sings derived from that source, if we 
should refuse, from parsimoninus mo- 
tives, to use our utmost exertions both 
for the advantage of our fellow Chris- 
tians and fellow subjects throughout 
India. 

Mr. Lcicin said he was sorry that 
truth compelled him to corroborate 
all that had fallen from the hon. gen- 
tleman opposite with respect to the 
feeling of indifference and impatience 
with whit h the petition of that Com- 
pany, presented liy Mr. Cutlar Fer- 
giissun, was received by the House of 
Corninoiis. He ha|ipened to he pre- 
sent on the occasion, and as soon as 
the subject was made known to the 
house, half of tho members walked 
out, and tho other half who remained 
made so much noise, that it was with 
the greatest difficulty Mr. Fergusson 
caused himself to be heard. Now ho 
wished the court to contrast the con- 
duct of the house on this occasion 
with their behaviour only a few mi- 
nutes before the presentatian of the 
petition. It so happened that Mr. 
O’Cunnel, at tho commencement of' 
the same evening, called the atten- 
tion of tho house to a breach of pri- 
vilege, and while Mr. Fergusson was 
delivering his sentiments on that ques- 
tion, with all the force and eloquence 
which belonged to him, so attentive 
was the house that the falling of a 
pin might have been heard. With 
respect to the subject under the con- 
sideration of the court, he was not 
disposed on the present occasion to 
re-open the whole question, but would 
content himself with saying that he 
concurred in almost ever}' word ut- 
tered by tho hon. and learned pro- 
prietor opposite. He differed, how- 
ever, from the learned proprietor on 
the subject of remittances from India. 
A great deal of abuse had been di- 
rected against the government for 
allowing llic collection of the Pilgrim 
tax iu India, aud in connection with 
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that subject tho hnn. und learned 
proprietor (Mr. Poyndcr) had availed 
himself of tho occasion to ascribe to 
the Hindoos, in terms of abuse, a 
decree of vice and profligacy which 
did not belong to thoir character. Ho 
(Mr. Lewin) thought the learned pro- 
prietor would have acted more in ac- 
cordancewith the mild principles of 
Christianity, if, recollecting the words 
of the divine author of their religion, 
he had said “ Father, forgive them, 
they know not wliat they do.” (Huar.) 
In reference to the appointment of 
new bishops, it appeared to him that 
the clause started with a falsehood. 
It never had been pro\ed, indeed the 
direct contrary was tho fact, that the 
bishops in India had died from the 
offects of excessive work, (///w, 
hear!) Tho death of ni<«hop Hcber 
was caused by the imprudent use of 
tho cold-bath, and it certainly never 
< could be said that Bishop Middleton 
liad killed himself by o\cr exertion. 
The last named prelate remained in 
India for about nine years, and he 
understood that, in the u hole course 
of that period, he never once travel- 
led into the interior of the country. 
But his (Mr. Lcwin*s) objection to 
the appointment of new bishops rest- 
ed also on another ground. In insti- 
tuting a religious cstablisliraent for 
India, ought they not, he asked, to 
be guided by the same principles on 
which His Majesty's ministers w'cre 
at present acting with respect to the 
church establishment in Ireland P 
There it was unhcrsally admitted to 
lie a grievance, that the Catholics 
should be called on to support a reli- 
gion to the doctrines of which they 
could not suhscrihe. But as the land 
and not the individual was taxed for 
the sii|)port of the Protestant church in 
Ireland, the injustice of maintaining 
a religion to which the majority of 
the people were opposed, wus not so 
glaring in the case of Ireland os it 
would he in the case of India, (//mr, 
heart'^ He could not help tliinking, 
therefore, that tho hoii. and learned 
gentleman (Mr, Poyndcr), in giving 
his support to this part of the bill, 
was acting somewhat inconsistently 
with the declaration he made, that ho 
had no wish to thrust religion down 
the throats of the natives of India. 
The same hon. and learned gentleman 
had alluded to what had been efTected 
in that empire by the inissiuuuries. 


Now he (Mr. Lewin) was ready, and 
ho believed every one in that court 
was equally ready to bear testimony 
to the good which they had done — no 
one could deny that their exemplary 
conduct entitled them to generm ap- 
plause— yet he could not understand 
that the benefits affected by the mis- 
sionaries afforded any conclusive 
proof of the advantage of appointing 
additional bishops. (i/ecr, Jiewr!) 
He objected to the appointment of 
these bishops, because, in his judg- 
ment, it would inevitably lead to the 
establishment of a dominant church. 
Ifo was excoedingly anxious that the 
Christian religion should be extended 
tbroiigbuut India, he hoped it would 
be the fruit of conviction, but he was 
opposed to the employment of coer- 
cive measures. One grout object of 
the propagation of the Christian faith 
was to spread moral principles among 
the people, but this ( 3 l>joct never could 
he arri\cd at by setting out with an 
open violation of justice. {Henry 
hear!) It should he borne in mind 
that great inurulity already existed 
among the Hindoos'— -indeed to such 
an extent did it prevail, that Sir Tho- 
mas Munro was induced to say that 
England would be no loser in point of 
morality by an exchange of religions. 
He agrcca with Sir Thomas Munro 
08 to the fact, though of course no 
ore could seriously entertain a wish 
to see the religion of England give 
M'oy to the religion of India. He 
thought we should be very cautious of 
a coercive interference with a reli- 
gion, which, in spite of all the defects 
which were ascribed to it, had not 
prevented, at least, if it had not con- 
duced to the practice of a morality, 
not surjmssed by nations more re- 
markable for intelligence and civili- 
zation than India. {Henry heart) An 
lion, hart in tbo course of the last 
debate said, that unless tho directors 
should be perfectly satisfied with the 
bill proposed by govomment, they 
would be perfectly justified in throw- 
ing up their situations : in that sen- 
timent he entirely concurred, but ho 
felt assured that they had the interests 
of India too much at heart to allow 
of their acting in such a way ; and 
even if tho bill had been ten times 
worse than it was, it would ho for bet- 
ter for the natives of India that the 
directors should continue in their 
places. This bill had been designated 
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as a job, and in his opinion tho pu- 
tronaf^e and power it placed in the 
hands of tho ministry justly entitled 
it to that character; it imposed an 
enormous tux upon a people who, 
it was acknowledged on all hands, 
were in a most distressed condition, 
who, already weighed down by a hea- 
vy land-tax, were still subject to mo- 
nopolies established for the purpose 
of raising a revenue which it was in- 
dispensable should be obtained. Mr. 
Grant bad said that these monopolies 
ought to be abolished as soon as pos- 
sible ; but if they were abolished, how, 
let him ask, could the salaries of the 
new fanclionaries, and lastly their di- 
vidends, be paid ? He, however, was 
ready to admit, that they ought not to 
alloAV any pecuniary consideration to 
stand in the way of the welfare of 
India. They were about to assume 
the characters of governors of that 
empire, and it was not by shewing an 
over anxiety us to the amount of 
money to be obtained from it that 
they eould properly and with dignity 
support that character. {Hear^ hvari) 
The hon. and learned proprietor (Mr. 
Poyndcr), in speaking of tho church 
establishment, had started with the as. 
sumption that bishops must be good 
for India; if the hon. and learned 
proprietor could only make good that 
position, the W’hole object for which 
lie contended w'ould bo gained. It 
should however be borne in mind, 
that the primitive bishops were a very 
different order of men from the pre- 
sent bishops. They originally dis- 
charged the duties of pai'ish priests; 
it was by such humble agents that 
Christianitv was diilused, bmoved, and 
respected by their flocks ; it was not 
until they gained power and wealth 
that they fell into discredit. If ho 
might venture to offer a suggestion to 
the court, he would recommend tho 
Company to tolerate all religions. If 
they supported one, they wore bound 
in justice to support all ; but what 
would be the efiect of supporting the 
Kuman Catholic pricstlioud in India, 
as had been proposed in parliament? 
The Roman Catholic church in India, 
already in numbers superior, would 
by an open recognition on the part of 
the government, become so in power, 
while the government, holding the 
doctrines of the weaker sect, would 
bo placed as a firebrand between the 
two, hence a discord fatal alike to the 
interests of religion uud the happiness 


of the people. The government of 
India would find itself in such a 
case in the dilemma into which that 
of England has fallen in th£ case of 
Ireland, that of being obliged to serve 
two masters without having the power 
of pleasing one. f Hear^hear !) When 
he considered the proposition of com- 
pelling a pc^lo, under the pretence of 
advancing Christianity, to support a 
prie8thi>od to whose doctrines they 
W'ere opposed, he could not help call- 
ing to mind the lines of Hudibras— 

" Surely hypocrisy and nonsense 

** Have got the advowson of our con- 
science.'* 

(Hcrtr, hr nr!) 

Mr. Weeding was disposed to con. 
cur generally in the observations 
w'hi^n had fnllon from the learned 
gentleman (Mr. Jiickson) ; but he 
thought that his apprehensions of the 
danger of placing great power in tho 
hands of iLe Governor-general were 
in one respe-'t not well-ioundcd. In 
Ins (Mr. Weediug's) opinion tho 
power which m'hs vested in the Com- 
pany, of recalling the Governor-ge- 
neral, would prove a sufficient cheek 
to prevent that functionary committing 
any very great mischief. lie saw no 
reason for entertaining fears with 
regard to the receipt of their dividend 
from India ; they had documentary 
evidence in their possession, which 
proved that the revenue of India had 
increased in the space of fourteen 
}cai<«, without additional taxation, 
from sixteen to twenty-two millions a- 
year. This was a proof of the grow- 
ing prosperity of the country, and 
they had no right to infer that that 
prosperity would not continue to in- 
cea^ \ He entirely concurred in the 
opinion expressed by the learned gen- 
tleman, that it was unwise to change 
the mode of government in the sub- 
ordinate presidencies. I'he Governor- 
general was to be placed on a moun- 
tain, as it wore, from which he w'as 
to overlook and controul the inferior 
governments. It would be however 
ejuite impossible for him so situated, 
to provide the means, as if by intui- 
tion, for the government of India; 
he trusted, therefore, that his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers would be induced to 
alter this part of their plan. With 
respect to the appointment of new bi- 
shops, and the amount of duty which 
they would have to perform, ho en- 
tirely concurred in Uic observations 
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of the learned gentleman opposite 
(Mr Jackson), and he was really sur* 
prised that the mind of the hon. gen* 
tieman near him should on this sub- 
ject stand proof against conviction. 
That gentleman (Mr. Poynder) had 
expressed an apprehension lest, in 
arguing this question, he might lay 
himself open to the imputation of 
being an over-zealous member of the 
church of England; but he (Mr. 
Weeding) considered that he was not 
only zealous but enthusiastic, fur 
nothing short of enthusiasm could 
steel the learned gentleman’s mind 
against arguments conclusive and un- 
answerable. Considering the peculiar 
sentiments of the hon. gentleman on 
the subject of new bishops, he (Mr. 
Weeding) was certainly not surprised 
to see him take up another absurd and 
untenable position, and hear him de- 
clare his readiness to become the ad- 
vocate for the continuance of llai- 
leyhury College, lie thought he 
could, by a single illustration, prove 
the utter absurdity of this provision 
of the bill. Suppose any young man, 
whose friends contemplated the ob- 
taining for him a civil appointment 
in India, was desirous of qualifying 
himself by a superior and finished 
education, not merely for your service 
but for honourable distinction in fu- 
ture life ; suppose that with this view 
he had been sent to one or other of 
the English Universities ; that he had 
become first wrangler and chancel- 
lor’s medallist at Cambridge, nr had 
attained the first station in the first 
class in Uteris humnniaribus at Ox- 
ford— -that he came to them, therefore, 
as one of the first schnlar*> of the 
day — if he M’ore not under twenty 
years of age, which was not probable 
from the time required by the disci- 
line of the university, they could not, 
y the present hill, receive him into 
their service. Unless it was meant 
to be contended that excellence should 
be rejected when it might be ob- 
tained, was not this enough to prove 
the absurdity of this exclusive provi- 
sion to any man whose mind was not 
W'Brpcd by enthusiasm? lie could 
very well understand the feelings with 
which the right hon. gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade 
regarded the institution at Hailey- 
bury; that college was child of the 
right hon. gentleman’s father, and he 
must therefore naturally be inclined 
to maintain it ; but the conferring on 
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it exclusive privileges was a proceed- 
ing BO contrary to reason, that he was 
quite surprised to see any other per- 
son stand up and support the propo- 
sition. He could assure the hon. 
gentleman opposite (Mr. Jackson), 
that whenever he brought forward u 
motion for the abolition of Hailey- 
bury College be (Mr. Weeding) 
would bo prepared to support it, and 
ho had no doubt that reason and truth 
would prevail over enthusiasm and 
folly. The hon. gentleman near him 
(Mr. PojTider), had quoted an opinion 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury in 
favour of the appointment of now 
bishops in India, to which he (Mr. 
Weeding) was not disposed to pay 
much attention. It was natural for 
the archbishop to he in favour i>f bi- 
shopricks, but he (Mr. Weeding) 
claimed the right of judging for him. 
self what wore the best means of pro- 
moting Chri'tiauity in India No- 
tliing, in his opinion, could be moro 
opposed to the propagation of that 
fiuth than taxing the people who 
were to ho converted for the very act 
and purpose of converting them, and 
still further for using instruments not 
the best fitted for tl^e purpose (//mr, 
hear!) He thought, therefore, that 
the learned genueman had shewn 
himself to be a most mistaken friend 
of Christianity, and mistaken friends 
alw'ays did the greatest injury to the 
cause they desired to support. Ho 
would no longer intrude on the time 
of the court, but should conclude by 
expressing his hearty concurrence in 
the prayer of^ the petition, and his 
confident expectation that the rc- 
quc.sts of that Company would recei\'o 
a more respectful attention from the 
House of Lords than they had ex- 
perienced in the House of Uonimons. 

Mr. Strachmi said, that when their 
civil or military servants were ap- 
pointed to situations, they went to the 
discharge of their duties' with all the 
advantage of experience ; but the 
bishops who were sent to India did 
not enjoy a similar atlvantagc ; they 
went fresh to their posts, and instead 
of living, as had been said, a life of 
ease and repose, the burdens of their 
office were accumulating ever}' day. 
In his opinion the bishops were them- 
selves the best judges oi the necessity 
of an increase being made to their 
numbers; but independent of that, 
the sacrifice of health which those 
excellent men, for excellent they 
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were in every sense of the word, bad 
one after another submitted to, was 
in itself a convincing- proof tliat their 
numbers were insufficient for the dis. 
charge of their duties. An hon. gen- 
tleman had contended that the num- 
ber of persons professing the Chris- 
tian faith in India was not r(. great 
us to call for any increase in the niiiiu 
her of bishops; but ought not the ex- 
tent of the dioceses to be cotisidcred i* 
An hon. gentlenuiri seemed to doubt 
that the appointment of bishops would 
be productive of benefit to tlie na- 
tives. He took it for granted that the 
hon. gentleman was a friend to the 
difiiision of knowledge, and he might 
he assured that no pei -ons could be 
more liberal pi omol»*rs ol edue:M>on, 
or more zealous siipporteis of Kng- 
lish schools in India, than tho bi- 
shops. He (Mr. Strachan) happened 
to be at IVladras when llisliop Middle- 
ton made his first visitation in that 
place, and tlie primarv oitject to winch 
he directed his attention was the for- 
mation of SI dislris’t hraiieli tif tho 
Clinsliaii Knowledge Ssieiety; and 
at his seeond visitation that right lev. 
prelate intimated, that having largely 
contributed tn the establishment of 
schosds fsu* the instruction of the na- 
tives ill Caleutta, he was partieularly 
desirous that the attention of the so- 
ciety in Madras should lie directed to 
the same object. When llisliop Mid- 
dleton established those seiiooK, sueh 
wad the state of feeling prevailing at 
that presidency, with regard to the 
danger of teaehiiig ev'cn the tii'ht ele- 
ments of education, that no cfhirt 
w as made to impart instnietion to the 
natives. He (Mr. Straehuii) was pre- 
sent vv hen the bishop was propo-efl 
as a member of the distrii't conimit- 
lee, and it having been intimated to 
him that the prejudices of the natives 
prevented the success of tiie object 
vvliich he had at heart, a member of 
the committee rose and declared that 
it was not the prejudices of the na- 
tives but of the Europeans w'hich 
stood in tlie way of that object. Bi- 
shop Middleton, tlierefore, was pre- 
vented from introducing a system of 
education, not from any indisposition 
on the part of tiic natives to benefit 
by it, but by the feeling of dread and 
jealousy with which his project was 
regarded by the Europeans. (Mw, 
Acffr/) It was reserved for Bishop 
Holier to effect, by the aid of this com- 
mittee, the ostabllshment of seboolt of 
AhM\ .7i)i/r.N.S.\'oi,.l 2.No.4fi. 
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instruction ; end the episcopalian su- 
perintendence of the prelates of the 
protestant church was al^jc to remove, 
in the course of a few years, all those 
prejudices which at first so obstinate- 
ly opposed the institution of public 
schools. A. I lion, gentleman had ad- 
verted to the subject of confirmation, 
and expressed an opinion that it was 
vv holly unnecessary to appoint bishops 
to perform that ceremony in Madras 
and other subordinate presidencies. 
He wished that hon gentleman had 
been present at the fii^-r confirmation 
crfornied by a protestant bishop at 
ladras On that occasion the large 
and beautiful church of St. George, 
capable of li(/1ding avast number of 
persons, was completely filled with 
subjects for confirmation. { Hear^ 
henr!J The minds of llie natives 
wore now expanding under the influ- 
ence of a liberal education; and 
llicreft. c> it behoved them to seize 
the liapjiv moment, and, among the 
ailvantiige.s wJiich they proposed to 
<*onh*r oil India, take eiire that the 
estiibiishmeut in India of the system 
of the protestant church — a blessing 
far superior to all others — vv'as not 
neglected. Tliey all knew the pro- 

S •e^•> vv liich knowledge had made in 
cugal, and that its advance had been 
proportionate in the other presiden- 
cies ; would they tlien, at such a 
moment, refuse to support theT own 
church, knowing as they did that the 
government had coiiKented to give sup- 
port to the Roman Catholic church ? 
If by the proposed addition to tfie 
number of bishops a large expense 
would be entailed on India, lie should 
not be so much surprised at the court 
n '-itating to agree to the proposition ; 
bi.- when tlie sum required for the 
new arrangement was exceedingly 
small, he must confess that he was 
greatly astonished at the opposition. 
Ifc did not think lightly of the value 
of money, but he could not under- 
stand the objection to giving facili- 
ties, at a small eost, to the vvmrking 
of the protestant episcopalian esta- 
bhshmentsin India; and lie certainly 
did not think that those persons vv'ere 
aware if the true value of the appli- 
cation of in one}', who opposed the 
grant of .1*1,000 for the purpose of 
placing the protestant church in In- 
dia on that footing, on which it was 
desirable it should rest. ( Hear ^hear 1) 
Mr. Rigby said tho object of the 
bill went immediately to the extinc- 

w 
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iion of that freat Company. As ho 
|rie\ved the simject, that court, npeak- 
1 in a pecuniary point of view, had 
mt)d to do with the provisions of 
the hill hut to examine how far it was 
conformable with the agreement origi- 
nally entered into. Let the proprietors 
look to the sacrifices that wore to bo 
made by the Company, ivhioh pos- 
sessed, us the hon. Chuirniaii had in- 
formed them, seven or eight millions 
of money in the treasury, besides 
sixty-two millions of pounds of tea ; 
they had likewise an army, a ria\y, a 
large empire, and an immense popula- 
tion: he therefore would say, that 
the dealings they were now ha\ing 
with Oovei iiment were dealing's of as 
great magnitude as e\er oeeujiied the 
attention of statesmen, and )et there 
were the proprietors, coniparuti\ely a 
few individusds, eiidoii\ouriiig to se- 
cure their pecumai\ rii;Iif'., and to 
have their alFaiis ‘•etlled on a basis 
just and satisfactory lo them, lie 
doubted, however, whether an\ .states, 
man would he able to gi\e to e\ei \ one 
of them entire and undoubted satl-.far- 
tion on these points ; he l.imenled that 
any difleienee or any colliMon should 
ha\e taken place hetweeii gentlemen 
who must fre<iuently meet in future 
for the purpose of agitating great and 
important subjects, as the Court of 
Directors and the Hoaul of Conti ol 
M’ere hereafter de-tined to do ; he was 
very sorry that these points of dilVe- 
rence had not been srtlled before this 
bill was carried up to tlie llouso of 
Lords; but it w’as onI\ n.ilura! that 
gentlemen filling the Mtudtion of di- 
rectors, and posse.ssifig tl-eir Know'- 
Icdgc and expcrietiee, s) imbl be 
anxious to imhiic the inuid> of .Minis- 
ters, not only wdth the iiiipoitnnce of 
the measure, taken in a genet al point 
of view, but also to direct thoii atten- 
tion toils various minute features. On 
the subject of the jielition that had 
been presented to the House «>f Com- 
mons, ho agreed with the opinion «if 
the Attorney and Solicitor (ieiieral, 
that counsel were uot always to 
be heard bcfoie Parliamei.t exeejit on 
points of law' ; that, ho believed, wa.s 
the general iu!o; hut theic might be 
exceptions to it, and tlie presi n( cu*>e 
he looked upon as one. 'I’he only 
way in which the Company could con- 
vey their sentiments to tlie minds of 
the LegisJarure was by petition, and 
by being heard, through their counsel, 
in support of the allegations contain- 


ed in that petition ; that was the only 
lcgitimat(> mode by which they coulil 
now make the House of Peers ac- 
^aintod with their sentiments, and 
therefore it did seem to him very 
harsh on the part of one branch of 
the Legislature to refu.se that portion 
of their petition which prayed that 
they might he hcaid by counsel at the 
bar. '1 he know'ledge of what took 
place on that occasion— the conduct 
w'hich was then di.sp1a^ed hv that [lurt 
of the Legislature to whom they 
ought to be taught to look w ilh res- 
pect and veneration— w'HN not confined 
to that court, hut had gone through 
tlie country at larg'o. That the House 
of Comino'nb should, on such an occa- 
sion, refuse so proper a mode of re- 
coil ing information emanating not 
merely fiom the tbniit of Diiecturs 
but doriied also fiom gentlemen t.f 
long exporiem-e in that court, ami 
who wore capable of throw ing much 
light <tn this Mibjoct, was gically to 
he lamcnti'd ; ami thon;:h pi'i haps it 
WHS not iilioyether con cot in that 
touft to s'hmIv of wh.tt passed in the 
Legislalim*, still it waslx'tlei (li.tt the 
(Mooriinioiil should ht ar fiom the 
mouths of the East-linlia proprietors 
what they thought of the recent pio- 
ceediiig *in Pailiamcnt, than that it 
should he made a matter of ceinurn 
and complaint by tlieir political oppo- 
nents. What was the situation of tho 
(’oinjianv they W'crc deulirig witli 
the (iioi eminent on eertuin stipulated 
terms ; and really it appeared to him, 
with great deference to Ministers, and 
with every wish to think well of them, 
that this hilt ditfcied very much from 
the agreement originally entered into. 
'Iheie was one part ot this measure 
which eiiihruced a great national »iues- 
tion ; it wa.s not a ijuestion merely as 
toacliungeof si stem, but it involved 
the possible loss of India, fie felt 
this when he s.iw the great, the enor- 
mous powers which W'cre given to one 
man, he alluded to the (iovenior-gc- 
neral of India. (Hear f) He would 
say that this bill — speaking from a 
know ledge of huiiiaii nature, fioin ob- 
seivalion, and fiom experience- con- 
tained within it the seeds of ruin to 
theii Indian empire, which, in consc- 
(jUCTire of tin; jiowcrs that it gave, 
might hereafter be elfected by some 
ambitious individual, by some daring 
Hovei nor-general. (Hear!) Tho 
pow ers vested in the Governor-general 
h\ this bill were such as would enable 
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n man possessed of a certain portion 
of ambition and of talents, to erect 
himself into a kin^ of India. The 
bill endowed him with powers far ex- 
ceodinfT any with which even the 
hijfhest aiitliority in this eountrj* was 
trusted ; powers that were iin)re than 
sufficient to tempt any man of umbt* 
tion. It secured to him an oppoitii* 
nity, by a daring act of ambition, tt> 
rule despoticiilly in India, and to set 
at defiance the authoritv of the (him- 
pany ; it was a power that ho viewed 
with great and justifiable distrust, as 
likely to lead to the loss of India. 
With resjieet to an increased eccle- 
sinstieiil estuhlishnu Mt in India, he 
hoped he fell u proper depiee of res- 
iled for the religion he profi'-sed, and 
therefore he thought that their eecle- 
.sia>.tie:d establishment ouuht to be 
phwed oil a liheial lo<iliTig; every 
thing should be done lo support that 
leligion whwh was the fountain of 
tiiie inoraliU, and to w hieh they 
owed so miK'h of their hap|)iness. 'I’he 
peace and ordei wliieli tli.it religion 
ineuleated weic of immense inipor- 
lancc to Ihe seeiiiily <»f India, A 
gentleman w ho had recently addressed 
the eouit had forcibly pointed out to 
them the bimefils whu*h that eountiy 
had denied fioin religion; and .trio, 
ther hon. propiiefor who had deliver, 
ed Ills sentiments ii bile he (Mr. Ilighy) 
wasahseni, had, he undeistood, ad\<i- 
ealed in a very able niaiiner Ihe 
neceasity of supporting, on a more 
exlendecl scale than the present, their 
ecclesiastical esiablishment in India. 
He coincided in the opinion that they 
ought not to place the considciulioii 
of expense iigamsi the probahiJit> of 
iiiereasirig, through Ihc means uf idi- 
gious insiiuction, the groiith of vir- 
tue and goodness. No religion, no 
system of govormneiit had "ver eflect- 
o’d so much in producing all those 
blessings that made a nation virtuoiia 
and prosperous, as the Christian reli- 
gion ; wherever it prevailed older 
and good government prevailed also. 
He hoped that there would hereafter 
be a large addition to the Christian 
populalioii of India, and it was his 
wish that an increase of the ecclesias. 
tieal establishment should go hand in 
hand with the increase of Christianity. 
With respect to another part of the 
bill, he conceived that his learned 
friend had taken un erroneous view of 
it; he alluded to the clause relative to 
the abolition of slavcrv'. His learned 


friend had said that by this bill slavery 
was to be abolished an enactment 
of a line and a-half. The^clause said, 
“ and whereas it is expedient that 
slavery should cease throuf^hout tbe 
said territories.” Now this W'as a 
mere recital, and it was followed by 
an enactment, not for the immediate 
bill the gradual rxfinclion of slavery 
according to circumstances ; he sub- 
mitted, therefore, that the clause was 
not quite so absurd or inconsistent as 
his Icai-ned friend had stuted it to bo. 
Jle wic^hed to make one remark on 
the subject of the revenues of India, 
which amounted to twenty-two mil- 
lions !i-\e:ir. If they looked to the 
cinnmuiv of Ihc Manpiis of Hastings 
thev would find that under his admi- 
nistration the reienncs had rsen from 
sixteen millions to twenty-two millions 
a-year, the sum now quoted. How 
then M.is it, with all their improve- 
ments, thsit the i-cveniic hud not in- 
creased siTiee that nohlcinan’s admi- 
nistralion he did not know how it 
w.is, hut since that time the I'cvcnue 
had decreased ral her than increased. 
'J’hc Marqui'. of Hastings bad besides 
left a large sum in the Company’s 
coffers : how it happened (hat the 
revenue had receded since he could 
not tell, but otic point must strike 
ever) mind with astonishment, nninc- 
ly, that all the statesmen whom they 
had employed in India, with i*.e ex- 
ception of the Marquis of Hastings, 
had (hM'lared that the revenue was 
constantly diminishing, that the debt 
was constantly inei'ea^ing, and that 
the ('Ompanv supported all their 
charges onl of the pi’ofits of the China 
liade. Nf'w it was admitted on all 
ii.rids, elthiT that thev must give up 
(lu* Cliina fiadc altogether or share it 
III common with theHrilish merchant: 
the former had hern detoi'miDcd on, 
and thus a soui'ce of v ery large profit 
was dried up. What then was their 
situation ? They were deprived of 
the China trade, their revenue w’as 
decreasing, and their debt was increas- 
ing; now how', under these circum- 
stances, any statesman could think of 
curating new places, of making new 
appointments, of introducing a new 
system of arrangement by which great 
additional expense would be incurred, 
he certainly could not understand ; 
this part the measure filled him 
with astonishment, and he wondered 
at the. boldness, not to say the rashness 
of that statesman who could corns for-' 
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ward with ^ bill like this, which pro- 
ceeded on^a principle of cxtravag-unce, 
whilst they were told that the payment 
of their dividends depended on a sys- 
tem of strict economy. T his measure 
deprived them of their China ti'adc ; 
it went to aftect, and it would serious- 
ly affect, the interests of this grout 
metropolis, with reference to its ship- 
ping concerns and its commercial con- 
cerns, and it most unwisely interfered 
with a revenue of between three or 
four millions a year; and what was to 
be substituted in the place of that 
system by which so large a revenue 
was collected with very trifling ex- 
pense and trouble? Why they were 
to have in its place a systeiii of police- 
magistracy, to prevent smuggling in 
every port, and harbour, and creek in 
this Kingdom. These were all serious 

J ucstions fur the consideration of the 
legislature; and he wnndored still 
more that a M'isc and intelligent body 
of men, us the Legislature ecitainly 
should be, could shut their ears u^.imst 
any information that might be denved 
from men aeijuainted with thissul»ject 
in all its intricate details. 'J'hej \iei« 
placed in one of the strangest positions 
that any enlightened body of men ever 
were placed in; they were debating 
on the affairs of a ihightv cm|ure; a 
<tuestion of iiiimensc importance to 
England as well as to India ; and what 
was the course taken by the minister** 
He made a proposition, and said ** if 
)ou don't like it, go and sell your 
stock in the market, >ou see how it 
has improved; it was J'>0, and it is 
imw 2d0.” 'J'his w'as an argument 
wliich, lie supposed, the minister held 
to be iricontrovertibb'. Then it might 
be asked, “if \our stock was in so 
flourishing a stale, w'liere is the mis- 
fortune?" That lie conceived w as a 
very narrow way of looking at the 
question, lie thought the misfortune 
would be felt, not by the proprietors of 
East-lridia stock, hut by England her- 
self. Such, however, he hoped would 
not be the case, and he trusted that 
talents, and e.\perionce, and .statesman- 
like powers would be found in reserve 
to enable Ministers to carry on the 
affairs of India well and propcrously. 
lie honed, when this ineusiirc was 
under tne consideration of the other 
branch of the Legislature, they would 
exercise a sound discretion, and view 
it wdth the eyes of British ^talesmen ; 
and he trusted that whatever altera- 
tion might he made in it would be for 
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the benefit of the nountry at large, and 
the better security of that Company. 

Dr. Gilchrist said, that many of tho 
remarks made by Mr. Jackson were of 
high importance. In every part of 
his strictures on the conduct of tho 
House of Commons, w'ith respect tf> 
their petition, he entirely agreed : 
the way in wliich that petition vvim 
treated— a petition which received the 
almost universal approbation of that 
court — ^was extremely unjust. The 
court would do him the justice to 
recollect, that from the first moment 
that Hiiileybury College w'a>. mention, 
cd, he ha(l never uttered a word rela- 
tive to that establiohnient. He had 
good reasons for taking that roiirse, 
because for twenty v ears he had raised 
his viiico ogainst Iluilevbiirv College 
for the purpose of exposing its uhnscs, 
and he trusted that he had done so 
effectually. 'I’he profe'<‘’ors theie 
were learned, sublime, and wonderful 
men; but be took a \iew of Oiiental 
education diflerent from tli.it wliich 
the\ entertained He liad been a 
utilitarian all bis life, and in all eases 
he wished education to be useful r.itlier 
than show y. He did not see that it 
was necessary for umiig men going 
out to India to be profoundly t>killcd 
in the Oi iental languages ; he w ished 
to make them sound colloquists in the 
Persian and Jliiidoostanee, which w'cro 
generally spoken in that country. An 
lion, proprietor (Mr. Po\ nder) seemed 
to think that Protestantism alone was 
Chri.stiimitv ; ho denied that »bat reli- 
gion was Christianity alone; Christia- 
nity was to be found amongst mini) 
difierent soets, and be fur oio* was u 
radical I'rcsbv teriini, in both senses of 
the v\oid. Now be wished to see the 
ivvo ehiireliCH, the Protestant and the 
Pnsl>\lerian, amalgamated together; 
the faults of the one reiiioxed, and the 
Nim|>Iieity of the other introduced: 
thus mixed together, he thought they 
would form an admirable church. 
The\ were, it seemed, about to send 
out additional bishops to India, and 
they could not go out, of course, with- 
out niany attendants. Comets were 
suspicious objects in the moral es well 
as in the phvsical world, they were 
alw'-ays distinguished by long tails; 
now a legal comet, n military comet, 
or an ecclesiastical comet, could not 
go out to ] iidiu without a long and an 
expensive tail, (y/ lanph.) It was 
impossible for him to give his assent 
ru a measure which would subject tho 
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Company to so heavy an additional 
charprp. Then let the court look to 
the ncAv sort of urovernincnt tliat was to 
be established in India ; there was to 
be an absolute (lovcrnorffeneral, with 
four or five military conncilloi s. Were 
these the men to vi''hoiii they oui^ht to 
trust the safety and happiness of that 
country, as well as the security of 
their own resources, to winch their 
w'idowH and children must look ulti- 
mately for support? Men of the des- 
cription of those who wore to » «)iiPti- 
lute the fjovernment of India horeaflur 
aluays cherished an rsprit de cieuVy 
and stood by one another boldly. With 
that fcelinjf they inijrht say, “ ue have 
now an oppoi iiiiiily to eiiiich our- 
selves, and let us take ad\anta{ie of it; 
we are absolute bore, and there is no- 
thinjr to prevent us from aetinjj as we 
plt'a«e.” Now he slioiild bold up bis 
hand ap^ainst a measure which atiord- 
cd the most remote possibility of any 
set of men jiroceedin^ in that u.iy. 
lie would toll his tellow siihiects and 
fellow pioprietors, that the whole bill 
was unjust from it^ foundation up- 
wards; and he bad from the be^'inninjr, 
with ISir (3. Forbes, stroiiuous|\ op- 
posed It altoffether. lie laised his 
voice a|j:niiist it, because it created an 
tmpinum in unpeno by whieli the 
directors were to be controlled. It 
held, as it uoro, a cudpel over the 
heads of the directors, in the huine 
may as the tyrant of old suspended a 
sword by a sin^;le hair u\or the liead 
of Damocles. I low, then, wore the de- 
fects of this bill to be remedied? 
lie Mould maintain that they could 
not he remedied ; it would he much 
easier to frame a new one than to 
amend it ; to iiiaKo any thiiif^ of it, it 
must he radically altered ; e\ ery thin^ 
improper must be removed from it, 
ami then he was sure that no one 
could recop;nize it as the measure 
which Ministers proposed. U Avas a 
bill ol doficradation, a bill of plunder, 
u bill of downri^rht stviiidlint;. The 
third clause declared, “ that from and 
after the 22d day of April 1 83-4 the 
cxcIusIa'c riffht of trading with China 
should cease.” Did the Company ask 
for the exclusive trade of China? They 
did not; they only asked to carry on 
the trade to* China, which was now 
opened to all the world, as other mcr- 
cnants would carry^ on that trade. 
Hurely they, as part of the world, with 
ships, stores, captains, ofiicerB, and 
seamen at their command, had as 


great a right ok others to participate 
ill tl at trade. Those navalHifficcrs to 
M'hom he had alluded, and who were 
looking forward to such preferment as 
would cnAle them to spend their lat- 
ter da\s in comfort, ivould be ruined 
by this measiiro. All tbeir hopes were 
annihilated, all their prospects wero 
blasted, and they wouldnow be obliged 
to look out for precarious employment 
wherever thcA could find it. If e*or 
there were o proceeding more flagnint, 
more despotic, or more tyrannical than 
another, it was this, 1 ho Company 
dcmniided nothing more than w'as 
gi'anted to all others, namely, a share 
11 ) the (Miiiia trade ; they asked for no 
exi-lusixc pi-t\ liege and for himself, 
be would siiy that against a monopoly 
he should always hold up his hand, 
'j'he iiiOTiopoly, howeier, was now 
ei\on to tlie IVitish merchant; the 
Company were the only people that 
wero '•'•lit out of China; they dared 
not in fiitii ! 0 show ilieir noses there. 
Had they done any thing to bring 
down upon them the vengeance of 
TMiiiisteis? lie should only de.sigiiato 
the eonduet of bis Majesty’s Gen em- 
inent by saying, that they had most 
niis( rablA dcoei\ cd all the hopes of the 
people. ‘ lie Avould much sooner trust 
to a Tnr^ administrutioii than to a 
Whig adiuinistrution ; because if the 
former did wrong they did it openly, 
and with a bold face. As bishops 
Avere to be sent out, Avhat Avas to be- 
come of the Presbytenuns — of the 
sectarians With regard to religion, 
he looked upon it as one of the 
grea(c.st ble-ssings to m.nukind, pm- 
Aidod it was aecuiupanied A\ith com- 
mensurate morality. lie did not mind 
what religion a n'uin professed if he 
AA • re a good son, father, and friend — 
if he Averc a good, sterling, upright 
citizen — one avIio could sIicav his face 
before all the world, and defy bis ene- 
mies to complain of any one of his 
acts ; such a man he should alwayn 
prize, whatever his religious tenets 
might be. He w'as favourable to gene- 
ral toleration. The hon. proprietor 
(Mr. Poynder) bad pointed out the 
episcopal church as the only true esta- 
blishment ill this country; but there 
At'ore thousands in London and else- 
where who scorned the idea of episco- 
pacy, although they were obliged to 
assist in supporting it. He tlmught 
it was an extreme hardship that a 
young man who had been brought up 
in the strict principles of the Presby- 
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tcrian religion, or who had been 
reared anIhngRt the Wesleyan Metho- 
dists, should, if he had an opportunity 
of procuring a writership, ne obliged 
to go to llaileybury. VV hAi he came 
to that establishment he found a new 
religion there, and he was taught to 
look upon that in which he was bred 
as a poor, skulking religion, that 
could not support the expense of a 
single visitation; this nas a very 
improper situation in which to place 
a young man. 

Sir C. Eorbes said, he would not 
have troubled the court with any oh. 
servations on the present iiccasion, if 
certain points of this extraordinary 
bill to which he stningly objecled 
had been noticed b\ an\ other proprie. 
tor; hut no person having dia\Mi the 
attention of the court to them he 
should now proceed to do st). The 
fiist and most impoitant wbic'h it 
was necessary to notice na®, the tre- 
mendous powojs given by the *10111 
•clause of the bill to the (loM-rpor gene- 
ral. The clause set forth — “ 'J l.at the 
said Governor gerieial in Cyonncil shall 
have power to make laws and regula- 
tions for repealing, amending, or al- 
tering any laws or regulations what, 
ever now in force, or hereafter to be 
in force, in the said territories or any 
part thereof, and to make laws and 
regulations fur all persons, whelher 
British or native, foieigiiers or others, 
and for all courts of justice, whether 
established by his Majesty’s eharters 
or <itherw'ise, and the jui lodietioiis 
tlieie<,f, and for all plaee.s airl things 
w hatpin UT, wjIIdii and lliionghout 
the wl. ole and every part ol the said 
territoi u-'., and f<ir all seiv ants of the 
said C’oiiipauv within the domiiiic.iis 
o! princt s and stub's in alliance w iih 
the said Company." 'J'liese were in- 
deed ‘■'.veepmg and unprecedented 
powers, lie wondered that in fram- 
ing the j'etilion they had been suflered 
to pass 'lithout observation. lie was 
ofopin.on, that they ought to intro- 
duce a paragraph into the petition, 
expressly objec ling to these unheard- 
of poweis. Why, if the clause were 
allowed to stand, tlie pow’cr of the 
Ciovomor general would be greater 
than that of the (Government of Eng- 
land, Kings, Lords, and Cotninoos 
put together ! 

The Chairman said, there was a 
part of the petition which referred to 
this subject. (The following passage 
in the petition was read ; ** the peti- 
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Uonera humbly repn'sented, that the 
proposed alteration in the government 
of India, as provided in the bill, if 
adopted, would place an excessive 
power in the bands of the Governor 
general, while it reduced that of the 
governors of Madras andRombay.”) 

Sir C. Forbrs. — “ That does not go 
the length I wish. 1 would introduce 
a specific notice of the dangerous -ex- 
cess of power, legislative and political, 
whmh the hill thus gives to the Gover- 
nor general. ” 

The Chau'inan. — “ The petition 
embraces bolh those points.” 

Sir (’. FuTht‘!i . — “ 1 would have the 
tw'o words ‘legislative’ and ‘ politi- 
cal ’ iiiserb'd ” 

Mr. PoymUr wished to call the at- ' 
tention of the hoii. hurt, to the latter 
putt of the cl.uise, which restrained 
the power of the (tuvernor general, 
and run thn‘«: — “ save and except that 
the said (bivernor general in Council 
shall not have the power of making 
any lavv>oi regulations winch shall in 
any w ay rejn-al, v arv, suspend, or af- 
fect any (if the provisions of this act, 
or any of the ptovi^ions of the acts 
for punishing niuliny and desertion of 
officers and soldu'i’s, whether in the 
Fcrvicc of Ins Majesty or the said 
(Vmipeny, or any piovisions of any 
act lieieaficr to he jiassed, in any 
Wise nttcetuig the said Company or 
the sai'l teintoriis or the inhuhitants 
tbeieof, or any laws or regulations 
which shall in anv way afiect any piT> 
logalivi' of the Crown or the iintiui- 
rity of ]^1rliame^t, or tlie consiiuiiuu 
or rights of the said (Jompany, “i* any 
part ot the iinv.ritten laws or constitu- 
tion of the Cmted Ivingdoiii of (Great 
Britain and Ireland, whereon may de- 
pend, in any degn e, the allegiance of 
any person to the Crown of the United 
Kingdom, in the sovereignty or do- 
niiniuij ot lhei>aid (h'own over any part 
of the said teiTit-'i’ies.” 

Sir (’. l'orbi.\ vva-. obliged to the hon. 
proprietor for reading the clause, 
although it did not answer his objec- 
tion. JjCt them look to clause 42, 
which enacted— “ that all laws and 
regulations made as aforesaid, so long 
ns thvy Jtall rvuyttn imrepetUedy shall 
be of the same force and effect, w'ithin 
and throughout the said territories, os 
any Act of Barliament would or ought 
to be within the same territories, and 
shall he taken notice of by all courts 
of justice whatsoever within Uio sama 
territories, in the same manner as any 
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public Act of Parliament vrould and 
ought to be taken notice of; and it 
shall not be necessary to register or 
publish in any court of justice any laws 
or regulations made by the said Go- 
vernor general in Council.” Those 
laa's and regulations, lot them be what 
they may, were to be recognized and 
acted on in India, for peihups a eoii- 
le of years, until they were sent 
ome to the Court of Directors and 
Board of Contnil fur their approval 
or disapproval of them; but during 
the intermediate time the (fovetnur 
general would he at liberty to tyran- 
nize over all persons, British and na- 
tive. Was that British justice*'' Was 
it consistent with tlie con^^titiition 
of our country? W'lis it consi'^tent 
with The liberty of the subject? 
He contended that it wa‘« disgiucc- 
ful to grant such pouers to any 
one individual. 'J hat power, how- 
ever, the (Jovernor gencial Tvould 
have; and he w’oiild have power even 
over his own council, who were not 
protected against it; fur, if one of 
the four w'ho u'-soiuhled for the purpose 
of fi'Jiiiing laws and regulations 
should concur in opinion with him, 
the opposition of the others w'ould be 
of no avail, seeing that the Governor 
General hud the casting voice. Ti’he 
laws and regulations thus framed, 
would remain in force until it was the 
Governor general’s good will and 
'pleasure to trunsinit them to the Court 
of Directors — not being hound to do 
so w'ithin any given time — for the pur- 
pose of being considered and decided 
upon by the home autliorities. Such 
a power was so unconstitutional, that 
it was surprising the House of (’oin- 
inuns liad not noticed it ; but he was 
surprized at nothing they did, or left 
undone : as the House of Commons 
was furiucrly constituted, however, he 
was sure that it could not hav e escaped 
aniiiiadversioii. This part of the hill 
w'us of so uiuch importance, that the 
attention of the House of Lords should 
be called to it in a more pointed man- 
ner. He had a very strong objection 
also to another clause, 1 12, which he 
formerly noticed, and ho wondered 
that it had escaped the acute observa- 
tion of his hon. and learned friend 
opposite, whose candour, ho was sure, 
would nut suffer him to support such 
a provision. I'hat clause set forth — 
** that it shall be lawful for any court 
of justice established by his Majesty’s 
charters in the said territories, to ap- 


rove, admit, and enrol persons as 
arristers, advocates, ana attornies 
in such court, without any license from 
the said Company, any thing in any 
such charter contained to the contrary 
notwithstanding.” On a former occa- 
sion he took the opportunity of stating 
what would be the effect of the power 
thus given : it would be productive 
of ruinous consequences to the cause 
of justice, and to the interests of the 
natives of India. Persons of per 
lijps not the best character, who had 
served as barristers’ clerks or os 
clerks to aitornics, and been discard- 
ed, w'lthoiil having had a regular pro- 
fessional education, W'ould avail them- 
selves of this clause, and go out to In- 
ti m io seek for eriiployinent there as 
hurnstcis and Httornies. Now he 
would ask h's hon. and learned friend, 
if he had thought of going to India 
(and he wished he had gone there, be- 
cau«<c he was sure he would hare done 
much gooii), how' he would have liked 
to huv'e been associated at the bar with 
pGTSons of the description he had 
mentioned? If the cUuise were con- 
tinued, he should he afraid that in a 
short time no professional man of 
character would go to India. It was 
said, that the power of admitting such 
persons was at present possessed and 
cxerrised by the court at Calcutta. 
He was sorry to say such was the fact ; 
but he should like to see that power 
abridged rather than extended, and 
that there should he at all events some 
defined test of qualification for admis- 
sion. The courts at Bombay and Ma- , 
dras had no such power as at Calcutta^ 
and the eoiisequenee w^as that the gen- 
tlemen who piBCtised there were ge- 
nerally very respectable, and their 
nuii’her was limited, but still more 
tiiun sufiicient for the business per- 
haps. Tho Court of Directors had 
been jealous at all times of extend- 
ing the profession of the law in India ; 
they were very cautious, when appli- 
cations vv'ere made to them for per- 
mission to go out to practice there, 
that proper certificates, both as to 
qualiheation and moral conduct, .should 
be laid before them ; but now there 
would be no scch check, and there 
would be a race who should get first 
to the field of action. Indeed with 
such avidity was this clause received 
by the gentlemen of the law, that some 
of them had already applied to the 
Court of Directors to aispense with 
the few months W’hich were to inter- 
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rene before the act would come into 
operation, and to permit them to go 
out at once to India to take up their 
ound. Somethinf^ decided should 
done to mark distinctly their ob. 
jections to this clause ; he wished in- 
deed that it miffht bo withdrawn alto- 
gether. The non. and learned pro- 

E rictor had described a part of this 
ill as a job, and he must say that it 
was a clumsy job from beginning to 
end, although he was quite Mire that 
his right hon. friend the president of 
the Board of Control had acted with 
the best intention ; hut it scorned as if 
he had allowed himself to get bewil- 
dered with too manv advisers, the 
measure from first to fast being full of 
inconsistencies and contradictions. T n 
almost every clause of the bill pro\i- 
sion was made for pfranting something; 
fresh power and patronage wcie 
creiitediii each succeeding cnacliuent. 
The law coiimiissioncis were to he 
paid inneh too largeh . I'he liu.ird of 
Control were empowered to ajijuiint 
two secretaries, and ^nrh other offi- 
cers as niiulit he deemed iieec*'>ar\ to 
attend upon the Board, and such '<e- 
cretaries and other officers “ «hall be 
paid by the said commissioner'’ ''Ueli 
fixed salaries as his Majesty shall, by 
anj wan'ant <#r warrants under 111 " sign 
insimial, eoiintersigned b> the Cliau- 
cellor of the Kvclieipier for the time 
being, direct." I’licre was no neees. 
sitv to go before Vavliament for the 
saliines of those officers ; the Hoard 
of Control ha<I the power of fixing 
them without li mi tat ion. The) bad 
oiil\ to sii), such and such officers are 
wanted, with such and such sjilaiics, 
and the iiutixes of Inilia nuiat bear the 
burden. Further, by the .'Jtb clause 
of the bill, it is enacted, “ (but the 
Hoard of (‘oiiiinissioncrs f<tr the Af- 
faiis of India shall have tull power to 
supcriiiteiirl, direct, and control the 
Kule of the said merchandize, stoics, 
and effects, and other pioj?erty hert*- 
inhefore directed to be sold, and to 
determine from time to time, until the 
said piojicrty shall be emiverted into 
money, what parts of the said coin- 
incrcial establishments shall be oonti. 
lined and i educed respeelixely, and to 
control the allowanee and payment of 
all claims upon the said Company con- 
nected with the eomnicrei:il branch of 
then affairs, and generally to mi|!ci- 
inlend and control all acts and opera- 
tions whatsoever of the said ( 'ompaiiy, 
whereivtbe value fd'lbe ]uop«'it\ of 
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the said Company may be affected ; 
and the said Board shall and may apt 
point such officers as shall be neces« 
sary to attend upon the said Board 
during the winding up of the commer- 
cial business of the said Company, and 
that the charge of such salaries or al- 
lowances as his Majesty shall, by any 
W’arrant or warrants under his sign 
manual, countersigned by the Clian- 
cellor of the Exchequer for the time 
being, direct to be paid to such offi. 
cers, shall be defrayed by the said 
Company as hereinafter mentioned, 
in addition to the ordinary charges of 
the said Boar^.” Here was another 
set ot i)ffii‘crs to be appointed, whose 
salaries, at the pleasure of the Board, 
were to come out of the Com|»arij's 
n>’sets. Now' the court shoiibl bear in 
mind, that whate\crwas taken Iroiii 
tln)s<* would be taken from tlie 

iiatixos of India; and he \cr\ mneh 
fiorcd that, !»y and by, tlic\ would 
ba\e hut n Flcini«b ni'Ciuint of those 
asset's Win should not tiie Court of 
himtoi** siipcrintetid the realization 
of the assets'' M^uiid the) not bring 
at least as much under <heir manage- 
ment ns under (hut i>f the Hoard of 
Control-' He helie\ed, that a eonsi. 
derahle part of their niereliandize 
consisti d ol to the xulueof 

.C7^bi>di) or 'J’hcse would 

pel baps ])e c'oirnnitted to Ibe charge of 
some person or persons from York 
sbiie, instead of being profitably rea- 
Ii;'( d in ('Inna, and no doubt the 
wlioh’ sf’hriTie would afford good pick- 
ings, He had partieiilarly aiKe’-ted to 
this clause, to shew that e\ * % thing 
was done to gi\e the Hoard of Con- 
ti cd ihc pow’cr of dealing as tliey pleas- 
(d with the assets. And, ns it antici- 
pating that the) will full fur short of 
tin ir estimated amount, he understood 
that they had got some aeeountant, 
some man of figures, to make a cal- 
culation for tiiem, from which it w'us 
coin <• 0100 ( 1 )' enough made to appear 
that .t>', 000, 000 stprling- would be ii 
Miflii'ient equivalent to the natives of 
linlia lor an annuit) of .C030,00tt for 
fort) years. A pretty equivalent in- 
deed, bi-ing just about one-half! He 
should now like any man to rise and 
tell them, that not a single additional 
rupee would he extracted from the 
pockets of the nativoSi «if Tmlia under 
this ariangcment, ns proinisml by the 
Board of Control in the outset. He 
belieied that (hey were all now pretty 
well agiecd upon that point, no far 
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from the measure not costings the 
people of IMia one rupee, it would 
'entail on them an additional charge of 
upwards of a croro of rupees, or a 
million sterling annually. He would 
nay that the Board of Contnd, lo use 
a vulgar but expressive phrase, bad 
humbugged the proprietors. — (A 
lavffh.) I'hey «'ere pnimised a divi- 
dend of lOJ ‘per cent., which was lo 
come out of the territorial revenues of 
India, and to take precedence of all 
other claims. Now, wishing well to 
the propi ietors, he would give them 
this advice, to ask leave of the Board 
of Control, and which doubtless w'ould 
be given, to go to the fountain-head, 
to send agents to Bengal, to receive 
their annuity from the <lo\ernor (ie- 
nerul, and get it home m the best way 
thej can. In this way they might 
pel haps be pretty sure of receixing it 
for a time — now' long he could not saj; 
hilt if they acted otherwise, it was 
easy to foresee what would hajipon. 
If ihe^ w’aited lor remittances from 
India — if the roxeimes tell shoit — if 
thev paid (heir just debts liofoie their 
dividends, us he hoped tliey xvould, 
particulailx the interest due to ei edi- 
tors in India, the hulf-pu> and allow'- 
nnees to reliied servants, 'the pensions 
grunted to widows and or))hnns of 
those who had hied and died in their 
SCI vice, and all their home expenses, 
if they jiaid all these, ns they weie 
bound in bononr and justice to do bo- 
loie ]niying themsehos, the eonse- 
<|iieiice w'oiild he that, |•eInilt;vllces 
failing, they would in n few \ears 
be obliged to full hack on their famous 
iff tnra»tef'/itnd of two millions sterling, 
w'hich would meet the dmdends for 
about three yi'iirs, and then disii])]iear 
forever! lie did not find a single 
word in the hill that protected tlieir 
interests hy providing for such an 
emergency. He rejicated that the 
proprietors had been deceived— they 
had been lulled to sleep — but they 
would awake, and wbeu too late Hnd 
theiiiBolvps helpless. They W’erc told, 
that by tliis bill the government of 
India, and the patronage connected 
w'ith it, would be continued in the 
hands of the Company ; now it ap- 
peared to him, Unit the directors 
would retain neither the one nor the 
other. What did they call thisP 
why humbug again. — (A Imigh.) 
What power had the Court of Direc- 
tors under this bill, but to evrry into 
effect the orders of the Board of Con- 
Asittt. Joum» Vox.. 1 2.N0.46. 
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trol, and to ratify and confirm such 
rules and regalations, legal or illegal, 
as that Boara might decide upon. He 
seriously asked the Court of Directors 
what power they had at all tinder this 
bill? Why they were not allow'ed 
to write upon the most official occa- 
sion— not even to the officers of their 
ow'ii establishment, without the inter- 
vention of the Board. The expense, 
too, of the Board of (Control was limit- 
ed by the former charter to .€26,000 
per annum, but where was the limita- 
tion now'? I'liis bill gave the most 
enormous pow'cr to the government 
abroad and at home, and rendered the 
Court of Diri'ctors as well as the pro- 
pi ictois perfect cyphers. 'J’hey must 
not iittcmpt to conceal this fromtheni' 
selves; and before it was too late, 
they ought to consider well whether 
it would he .vise to consent to this hill, 
and become parlies to their owm de- 
gradation, instead of making an ef- 
fiut to rosciie themselves from the 
tyranny wnith w'ould bo imposed upon 
them. Bui might he ask, had tncy 
now the pow'er to reel do ? 'J'he bill 
had gone through the House of Com- 
mons with hardly any discussion, and 
pel haps, though siicli, he hoped, W'oiild 
not he the case, it might pass lliroiigh 
the House of l.ords as rapidlv, and 
exciting as little attention. Ministers 
only appealed to votes; they placed 
no \nlue on arguments — which were 
soiiiotiincs rather incoiiveiiierit — that 
he perfectly w'cll knew ; such w'as tin* 
xvay in winch they proceeded with 
their famous Ilcfoiin Bill. Instead 
of rephing to argument, the cr> w'aa 
“ dixide! ilixidc!” wdiich xvas, no 
doubt, the easiest xvay of settling u 
question, 'riien, the hill having passed 
t!ie House of Lords, nolliing reinninud 
io seal their doom hut the royal assent, 
llcaoiihted w bethel they had the power 
to resist, after the bill had passed the 
txvu Houses of Parliiiiiient. He knew 
not how' it could be argued that they 
had such a poxver, in the last resort, 
and after the udmissions and conces- 
sions the Company had unfortunately 
mode, when there was no clause W'hiuh 
declared that they might under parti- 
cular circumstances reject the bill. 
He could have wished to have seen 
something to that effect in the hill, and 
that it should not rest merely upon 
what the president of the Board of 
Control had said upon the third read- 
ing. Then, he again asked, had they 
yet the power to resist this measure ? 
(S) 
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if they h||[^|e earnestly imphircd 
thfNU to M|B8Ka>8clve8 ot it. A t an 
njifrht have made a 
liet^ fig:!; it — he must -ever lament 
they had not — but even now 

wy ought to ranst to the last a 
measure that took away their China 
trade» and deprived them of their as- 
sets without giving them any fair 
equivalent, at the same time that it 
imposed a heavy burden upon the un- 
protected unrepresented natives of 
India. The late bon. and gallant of- 
ficer (Sir John Malcolm) who had in- 
troduced the original resolution, 
which he (Sir C. Forbes) had deemed 
it his duty to oppose, would never, he 
was sure, have consented to such an 
arrangement an that now to be impos- 
ed upon them. He had in his hand a 
note from that lamented officer, dated 
in the month of February last, in 
which he says, “ 1 hear the plans for 
India have been propounded. 1 know 
not what they are, but conclude the 
Company will be driven to the wall. 
If they don’t make good battle, 1 shall 
desert them.” He should only add, 
that he feared the proposed petition 
would do little good. It might alford 
an opportunity to his hon. and learned 
friend (Mr. Jackson) to display his 
eloquence and ability at the bar of the 
House of Lords, but he apprehended 
that it would effect nothing farther. 
There was, however, another measure, 
entitled ” A Bill to regulate the Trade 
to China and India,” then going 
through Parliament, upon which he 
must say a few words. In the first 
place he was surprised that it had not 
been laid before them, and an oppor- 
tunity afforded of expressing their 
sentiments upon it. That notable bill, 
which, next to the “ Reform Bill,” 
was perhaps the most extraordinary 
production ever concocted, would cer- 
tainly affect the interests of the East- 
Jndia Company, so far as the country 
trade between India and China was 


over the persons and properties of 
British subjects. Theyasi'ere to have 
jurisdiction, not only where they might 
be placed, but within a hundred 
miles of the whole coast of China (to 
punish every offence eircept smuggling 
of course !) and they were to have offi- 
cers appointed under them, all with 
handsome salaries no doubt, and to 
be paid by a tonnage duty upon Bri- 
tish shipping. Now, as he should ' 
not be surprised were Chinese junks 
to come W'lth teas to this country by 
and by, — for he saw nothing to prevent 
them, if their vessels were, as they 
might be, properly manned and navi- 
gated to come round the Cape of Good 
Hope,— then, as the British Govern- 
ment would have their agents at Can- 
ton administering English laws, so 
might the Chinese, with equal pro- 
priety, establish courts and introduce 
their laws here. Why should they 
not have a few Mandarins and hong 
merchants to superintend their trade 
in this country, and to dispense jus- 
tice to Chinese subjects according to 
their own laws? Surely this could 
not be objected to ujion the reciprocity 
s} stem ! But,* jesting apart, the Chi- 
nese authorities would treat the su- 
perintendents, and their laws and re- 
gulations, with utter contempt, if no- 
thing worse. The whole of this 
scheme, like every other devised by 
the present ministers, only tended to 
show more clearly to the whole coun- 
try, and to the whole world, that they 
were incompetent to do any thing in 
the %ray of enlightened legislation. 
There never w’as, he believed, so im- 
becile a body of men, calling them- 
selves legislators and statesmen, 
placed at the head of a great empire ! 
Having made this observation,* he 
should take his leave of them, and say 
nothing more about them. 

Dr. CarpuG said, late as the hour 
was, he wished to address a few words 
to the court. He had been a lecturer 


concerned, and should therefore have 
been laid before the court. 

The Chairman said, that the bill 
bad been laid on their table, but that 
it was not in a stage to be discussed 
at present. 

Sir (7. Forbes continued. lie was 
not aware of that— their attention had 
not been drawn to it. It appeared 
that under this bill Government were 
to send out three or more superinten- 
dents of trade to China, who were to 
be invested with uuheard-of powers 


for forty years,, and he well knew the 
benefit which arose from competition 
in every department of knowledge; 
with that feeling he greatly approved 
of the endeavour to do away wiUi Hai- 
ieybur}' College. He could not con- 
ceive any thing more absurd than to 
reject Oxford or Cambridge men, and 
to insist that individuals intended for 
the Company’s service should be edu- 
cated at a particular place. With 
respect to the bill, he would say that it 
was the most unpopular measure in 
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the city or London that was ever 
heard of. It might benefit individuak 
in Liverpool ana at the outporte, but 
it was fraught with absolute ruin to 
the trade of London. It was to him 
most wonderful that Ministers were 
not aware of this fact ; but if they 
were acquainted with it, it was still 
more wonderful that they would per- 
sever in such a measure 

Dr. Gilchrist hoped that the natives 
of India would never submit to the 
taxation which was about to be Im- 
posed on them. The hon. hart, had 
spoken of the despotic, the absolute 
power which this bill conferred on the 
(Tovernnr-gcneral. But if the hon. 
baronet perceived with the prophetic 
vision with which he (Dr. Gilchrist) 
saw ill his ** mind’s eye,” the indivi- 
dual who would hereafter be appoint- 
ed Governor-general, he would start 
W'lth horror at the contemplation of 
such a selection for so high an uifirc. 
\^'heu that appointment was made he 
would rise up in his place in that court 
and say “ did I not tell you that such 
a man was to receive the appoint- 
ment lie had the individual in his 
eye, and he was certain that his pre- 
sentiment would turn out to be per- 
fectly correct. — (Oiev of**narn4>! 
name .'”) lie would do no such thing, 
'i’hat w'as a secret in his ow'n breast ; 
Out the individual to whom he alluded 
would be appointed, because his in- 
fluence was found necessary in carry- 
ing the lucusuru through the Houses 
of Lords and Commons, and would 
finally be exercised in procuring the 
consent of the Crown. 

Mr. R. Jackson said, that having 
hcen personullY ap]»calcd to by the 
hon. baronet, lie would trouble the 
court with a very few observations. 
He had underscored the clause rela- 
tive to attornics to which the hon. 
baronet had alluded, but it had escaped 
him by chance, for certainly it was 
not his intention to have passed it 
over in silence. In his opinion very 
had consequences would ensue if they 
rescued the profession in India from 
that wholesome scrutiny which at 
present prevailed as to those appoint- 
ed or permitted from home. When 
Sir John Anstmther was chief justice, 
he expressed his opinion strongly that 
no person should be sent out to prac- 
tise in India without the certificate of 
the judges and the license of the 
Company. T hat system was follow'ed 
as to Madras and H’ombay, but not, he 


believed, at Calcutta. There were 
eight or ten attornies at Madras, and 
about the same number at Bombay ; 
but there was notone of thqpa that had 
not been regularly admitted in the 
courts here, to which was added a 
license from the Court of Directors. 
These admitted attornies were obliged 
to apply to the Court of Directors for 
leave to proceed to India, and every 
body knew how strictly their charac- 
ters were inquired into : this was' a 
very necessary test, and prevented im- 
proper persons from practising in the 
courts of Madras and Bombay.^ The 
barristers, also, who practised in these 
courts, must have previously been 
called to (ho bar in England. They 
must have been, before they were so 
called, of five years’ standing in one of 
the inns of court, or if less than that 
period they must have taken the de- 
gree of master of arts in one of the 
universities, which abated two years 
standing ; it was therefore evident 
that due attention was paid to respec- 
tability, BO essential to tho proper 
constitution of every class of society. 
He believed that in no instance tho 
Court of Directors had allowed any 
barrister or attorney to go to Madras 
or Bombay without feeling that they 
were responsible for his good charac. 
ter. At Calcutta the practice was dif- 
ferent from that which prevailed at 
Madras and Bombay ; there the court 
assumed it as their right to admit 
whom they pleased, and some strange 
admissions were said to have taken 
place ; judges were said to have bd- 
uiitted their clerks, without the least 
claim to a legal education, and men 
of influence were said to have obtain- 
ed tlie same favour for their natural 
children. They had not however, he 
believed, proceeded so far at Calcutta 
as in any instance to have called a 
barrister (Sir C. Forbes — “ Yes, they 
have.”]— He was sorry to hear it. That 
fact, however, only shewed the neces- 
sity of acting with circumspection. 
There were, he believed, only about 
eight or ten attornies at Madras and 
about the same number at Bombay, 
w'hile there was sixty-six at Calcutta ; 
and of these it appeared by the red 
book that not less tnan forty had been 
admitte'd in Calcutta. He did not 
mean to say that some of tlieni had 
not been admitted attorneys previous- 
ly, but that did not appear : one 
thing was certain, that they must have 
gone out without the license of the 
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directors to practiae, vi'hich above all 
otficr points lie considered wua of the 
greatest importance. This inundation 
^of attornies had, ho was informed, led 
'to very irregnlar practices. What 
would be the case when, under this 
cluuae, shoals of attoriiies would go 
out of the most needy and negative 
description ? There were, he admitted, 
some good provisions in the bill, but 
there were others, as appeared to him, 
of the most rash description. Here 
'was one clause throwing open the^e 
Gonrts to all attornies of all descrip- 
tions without license from the direc- 
tors, and there was another by which 

{ icrsons of every religion, caste, co- 
our, or character were admitted to 
office. Tills was done on the princi- 
ple of an extended liberality ; and yet 
the gentleman who professed all this 
liberality had drawn up the most ab- 
solute code for the governinont of the 
East- Indies that ever was known to 
Proceed from a Kritish Legislature. 
The power given to the (lovcrnor-ge. 
neral was more ahsolutc than any thing 
that was to bo found in the West In. 
dies. The clause in question partook 
of that rashness, but might, he thought, 
be qualified by directing that no bar. 
rister or attorney should be called or 
admitted to practise in India who has 
not previously been eiillcd or admitted 
into the courts of the (hiitcd King, 
doin. There were clauses in the bill 
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(Taituaii. 

CIVIL API’IUNTJIENTS. 

Pnhtital rhpartmnit. 

Ajtril IS. Mr. A. It. B«ll. OMtaUnt to raident at 
CatmondluM. 

Gaural Dupartfmena. 

April HI. Mr. John Trotter, opium agent for 
Benares division. 

DEATHS. 

AprU 19. At Neemtollah, near Guttal, of cho- 
lera, Thomas CrigK, Esq., formerly of Calcutta, 
azedfiO. 

so. At Aurunzabad, In the 4Bth year of his age, 
of fever, Lieut. Col. Richard Twine Seyer, of the 
Bengal army, commanding the Aurungabad divi- 
sion of thcregular troops of H. H. ihc Niiom. 

96. At Calcutta, Louis Dilthy, Esq., of the Arm 
of Nodty and Co., chemists and drugglats, aged 98. 

Map 8. At Calcutta, Mrs. Monocll, relict of the 
late Thomas E. Monaell, Esq., of the civil seivlco, 
aged aft 

iUattras. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

April 12. R. Catheart, Raq.. to he special assis- 
tant to collector aftd magistrate of Chlngleput. 


fur the rejection of which the petitioB 
expressly prayed for ; but there were 
others that wore objected to in the 
correspondence which the petition did 
not set out. He wished, therefore, that 
the Court of Directors would instruct 
those who would have to address the 
House of Lords as to how far they 
might touch upon those clauses which 
it was wished only to alter. With 
respect to the words which the hon. 
baronet wished to introduce, he did 
not think they were necessary. The 
hon. baronet was of opinion that that 
part of the petition which related to 
the authority of the Goveriior-general 
did not state witli sufficient distinct, 
ness, that the objection of the court 
was to the power, “ political and judi. 
cial,** whieli this bill conferred on him. 
Now the petition was expressly direct, 
ed against the inordinaic power, ge. 
nerally speaking, that it was proposed 
to place in the liands of the (rovernor 
general, and of course embraced 
every species of power ; and he again 
recominended its preserilution. 

The Chairman said, that there were 
very many objections against the bill, 
blit it was not possible to bring them 
all within the compass of a petition ; 
it did, however, embrace the mnstob* 
jectionable parts of the ineosure. 

The petition w'uslheii agreed to, and 
the court adjourned. 


TO REGISTER. 

C. J. Bird, Esq., to be amlsiant to principal 
collector and inagibtrntv of southern dlvlalon of 
Arcot. 

HI. II. Vlvcosh, ERq., to be principal collector 
and niagiRtrate of Ciiiiara. 

N. S. ('.unerim, Eim., to be principal collector 
and inagiHtrale of Madura. 

May 7- T. II. Davidson, Esq., to beaiwUtant to 
principal coUector and magistrate of Nellorc. 

94. Fred. Mole, Esq., to he assistant to principal 
ccdlector and mnglstimtcof Salem. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Vbrt St. Grorre, April 2, l(En.-vK;rA N.T. Capt 
H. Wiggins to bo mmor, Lieut. W. 11. simpspn to 
be capt., and Ens. W> H. Lamphler to be lieut., 
V. Bablngton retired ; date of coins. 1st April 
lUSft 

April 9.-2d N.I. Lieut. A. H. JettVles to be 
capt., and Ena. H. Stewart to be lieut., v. Down., 
ing dm. ; date of coins. 3d April 1833.— Supemum. 
Ena D. M. Bridges admitted on eSbctlve strength 
ofregt. 

AsaisUSurg. F. Oodftvy to be surgeon from 9d 
April, V. AltKcn retired. 

AsslRtSurg. F. B. SUpp app. to medical chmgi 
of illlah of Uuntoor, v. Palmer returned to Eu- 
rope. 
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April 1&— The lervloH of Aiei«t.Surg. Bayfictd 
placed at disprnal of lieiildcnt at Ava. 

AprU 1!». £1. and L.C. Cornet F. Y. 

€oo|ier to be lieuti v. Haig mv.-illdf>d ; dale of 
com. 13th April 1033.— Cornet H. Gamier to be 
Jieut.. V. lldvenacruft dec.i date of com. lAth 
Avril 18.13.— Lieut. John Maitland to be tiu.iuaat. 
and mterp., v. Ravenacroft dec. 

tMA N.l. Kns. John Seager to be lleuL, v Currie 
dec. i date of ccun. L'lth April 1833. 

7th L.C. Cornet II. T. Onalow to be atlj., «. 
wyndham proceeding to Kurope. 

April .30.— LieuL Col. W. Cullen, of artllleiy. 
to be military auditor general, wlih .o beat at Mi- 
llbiry ISnard, v. Preiidergast.- Lieut. Col. J. M. 
Frith, of artillery, to lie principal cominiHiuuy of 
ordnance, and aupenuteiident of gun carnage 
manufai-lory, v. Cullen.— Major F. Derville, of 
artillery, to be director of artillery deiiAt of 1Q> 
atruction. ▼. Fillli. 

Nap 3.— Acting 8d Lieut, iamea Invcrarityi of 
englneen, to bo asalstaiit to superintending engi- 
neer in Durthem dlvlblon. 

Surg. JnineRSteveminn, 4th N. I.. tobegarriaon 
aurgeoii at Canoonore, v. llaxlewuod. 

Capt. ('. lloamer, of artillory, to ho com. of nrd- 
niinro in S. division of aniiy. on nllowanco of n 
connniiwary of 2d class, v. Fianckc, dec. 

loth N. I. Eni. F. U. Young to bo lieut., v. 
WebiM' invulliled; date of com. llith Feb. Itlai. 

7 — Cupt. Thomas .Sln«,kwcll. 2lllli N. I., to be 
paymaster to troops on Ten.kS8erim CuasU 

Lieut. N. II. Fbhe, of artillery, to be stafl' offi- 
cer to artillery at Penang, Malacca and Singa- 
pore, V. Balfour I and Lieut, G. Ualfuur to be 
iulj. of 4th bat. artillery, v. Fishe. 

ArtUlen/. Lieut. Col. E. M. G, Showers to be 
cni. V. Maj. Gen. J. G. Scott dec. : date of ram. 
ad Jan. 1H3:1— M^. T. T. Puske to be lieut. coL, 
CJapt. P. Montgomerie to b< major, l-t Lieut. 
P. J. Beghle to bo capt., ad Lieut. J. Moure to lie 
1st lieut, and ad Lieut J. II. Bordieu Ui take 
rank in sue. to Showers prom. : date of ruins, at! 
Jan. P£)3.— Acting ad Lieut II. Kinkead to be ad 
lieut. ftoin above date, to complete establishment. 

Infiintrtf, Lieut Col. F. Yf. Wilson to be col. v. 
Sir R. Scot, dec.; date of corn. 22d Dra. ItCia.— 
MaJ. W. WHlianison, from .'id L. I., to be lieut 

cn l. In sue. to Wibuiii prom. ; date a2d Dec. la^. 

.•VI L. 1. Ci'iit. Jtueph Leggatt to lie major, 

Liriit. G> T I'liichard to be caiit, and F.ns. Gnaiit 
Allan to be lieut. In sue. to Williamson prom.; 
date of corns. 23d Dec. 18:13. 

Man 10.— 34f/i i\.J. Lieut. J. W. Smyth to be 
rapt, and Ens. D Pearson to be Hem., v. Deli 
dev.; dale of toms, ad M.iy ia'i:i. 

Afaj/14 Lieut. W. II. Miller, of artillery, to bo 

dejiuiy romniibHary of ordnance at Cannanoie, v. 
Uosnier. 

:v/ h.C. Comet E. J. Hall to be lieut v. Mac- 
donald dec. ; date of cum. Ifith May 1832. 

4!ttA N.f. Lieut. Thomas Wallace to be capt, 
and Ens. A. M‘L. Glas to bo lieut., v. Dusoutoy 

dec. ; dale of coins. 23d Sept 1832. 

Map 17.— Lieut. John Ulll, 34th N.l„ to he de- 
puty assistconugeii., v. Eaton : and Lieut Thoiiiis 
Sliani. 4.id N.I., to he sub.asBistcom.gcncraI. 

l7fA N.h Lieut IL B. Preston to be rapt., and 
Ens. John Macdougall to be lieut, v. Haultaln. 
dec. i ilale of coins. 11th May 1833. 

Map 21.— 3M K.I. Ens. Thomas Master to be 
licut.1 V. Alexander dec. : date 17th May 10:13. 

Map 24.— atlTA N.I. Lieut. Wm. Shelly to he 
adjutant 

4UtA N.I. Lieut. Robert Cannan to be qu.moit 
nnil Interpreter. 

14(A N.I. Cajit Alex. Tulloh to be major, Lieut. 
J. W Harding to be capt, and Ens. H..\. Kennedy 
to be lieut., v. Salmon Invalided t date of coma, 
Slst May 1833. 


Tramifitrred to Pennon JSsf/iWisAmenf,— Aprils, 
Comet H. J. Pattlson, 4tli L.C. 

Trantfhred to Invalid KftablUhmmt , — April IS. 
Lieut. Wni. Haig, 4th L.C.— May 21. Maj. H. 
Salmon, 14th N.L— 24. M^j. J. Crisp, 47th N.I. 
Pemutteii to rotire /tvm Company’s somiiw.— 


April 2. Surg. Junes Altken, u.o.— May 3. Mai. 
T. Hockley, 1st NatVet.Bat. 


BMrMd dilto.—UHy !«. Lieut Rohert Affleck, 
18th N.L, and to return to Europe, obi Bombay. 


The following officers having parted exam nair 
tion In Hindoostonee tanguige, deemed by Com- 
mander-in-chief entitled to reward authorfaed by 
Hon. the Court of Dliertors May .3. Comet 
M. S. Ottky, Mh L.C.— If. Lieut Robert Hen- 
derson, oapjiers and auiecs. — Ids Lieut John Gray, 
II. M. 37tn Regt— 28. Lieut J. Bower, S8th N.I. 
'i^ai. Lieut R. Cuinan. 40th N.L— Lieut O’Brien, 
ILM. 48th regt 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Eu>^.— AptU 2. Bns. J. A. Light, 3d L. 1.. 
on private olTairs.— 9. Lieut. W. Wyndham, 7th 

L. C.. for health.— Lieut R. C. Moore, artillery, 
forhealth—lO. Lieut W.H. Brothortoo, utillery. 
—Lieut T. Coles, Ifith N. L— May 7- AmIsL Kuix. 
C.11. Auchiiileck. if.D., for health.— Kt Lieut F.B. 
Lys, 4Ath N. I., for health.- Ens. C. A. Butler, 
81sl N. 1., for health.— Capt J. Clougih lUh 
N. L— 21. Lieut IL H. Lusiungton, 3d Nat Vet. 
Bat., for health.— 24. Lieut. M. Watu* horae ar- 
tillery, for health.— Acting Cornet F. Hughto, ca- 
viilry. 

To Sott — April 10. Aulst. 8nrg. J. O. Colenian, 

M. r., till 3ist Oct, for health. 

To Cajm of Good Mope.— April 20. Col. J. Pren- 
dergast, 3Dth N. 1., late mil. auditor gen., for 
health (eventually to Europe). 

To hie of Frrines.— May 21. Surg. C. Searlc, till 
SfHh June litU, for health (also to N. S. Wales). 

DEATHS. 

Marth !i. On mute from Secunderabad to Ma- 
dras, at Yafmulpilly, of cholera, Lieut James 
Hall, of lf.M.4fiairegt, aged 26. 

20. At Uellary, from an epileptic fft, Lieut 
W. F. Wake, of H M. .Wth regt. 

dpri/ll.-At WallAjahbad, A^f. R. D.MonseU, 
of the 3(1 N.it.Vet.Bat. 

12. In ramp, near Veergnttam, LIcut John 
Cuire, of the Blh regt. N.f. 

14 At riuUlaiiah, i:.M. Whish, Esq., late acting 
Judge iinil criminal ludgeof that district. 

— AlTnchliinpoiy, Major J. C. Fraiickc, com- 
missary of ontiiaiicc, aged 78. 

I. 5. Vt Poonamallee, Lieut J. C. Ross, of TI.M. 
40th regt 

in. Of cholera. In ramp, near Mahwarum, a 
village on the road from Hyderabad to Masu- 
lipataiii, ('apt F. W. Burr, of the 2d regt of 
H.ll.the Nizam’s Regular Infantry. 

28. At Ingaram, David Valentine, Esn. , 

— At Tcliicherry, Thomas, son or the late 
Thomas Dickson, Esq., surgeon on the Madras 
establishment, a|^28. 

2t!. At Madras, Peter Mnsse, Esq. of Calcutta. 

28. At Tranquebar, J. Koefoed. Esq. late of Ills 
Danish Maicsty’s civil service, aged .58. 

2!* At Bellary, of a bilious fever, Capt W. 11. 
t'h.in plon, of H.M. 65th regt 

Jf<iy 1. At Coimbatoor, Capt. C. C. Dell, of the 
34lh regt I.. 1. 

2. At Secunderabad, Mary Ann, wife of Capt. 
George Stott, 11th regt N. I. 

— At Maduta, Mrs. E. 11. Lyon, aged 17. 

3. At Vepery, Miss Marla Ormsby, aged 24. 

5. At Madras, in his 68th year, AG. William 
Smith, late printer of the Madras Courier Press. 

7. At Madras, Assist .Surg, E. Curling. 

8 . In camp at Uoodlarumpullee, on route to .Se. 
cunderabad, Assist Surg. W. Scott, doing duty 
with H.M. 46th riMt 

10. AlCuddapah, Capt Arthur Haultoin, of the 
17th regt. N.I. 

II. At Madras, Mrs. Jane Gee, relict of the late 
Cr.pt Gee, of the inilitoiy service, aged 76. 

Ifi. At Kuggul, near fiellory, Lieut, and Qu. 
Mast. A. n. Alewder, of the .33d rqgt N.I., 
aged 27. 

18. At Madras, Lieut Arthur King, of the 1st 
Native Velemn Battalion. 

la At Madras, Mr. Charles Gage, aged 33. 

23. At Madnis. Capt RJ. Mart, of Um 1st NOc 
the Veteran Battalion. 

Latelp. On his passage to Europe, Lieut. H. S. 
Kauiedy, ef the (nth regt. N. L 
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Erralum.^The notice (p. 59) of the 
appointment of Archdeacon Robinson, of 
Calcutta, to the new see of Madras was 
erroneous. No appointment has yet been 
announced. Hie Rev. Mr. Corrie is 
archdeacon of Calcutta. 


INDIA SHIPriNG. 

ArritaU. 

SicpTSMnaR 1. Oenrgiana, Young, from Ben- 
gsl 17th March; at Gravesend.— 1. I’Wjn-.* Genree. 
Adams, from Bomliay M March, and (’anu Kith 
June; off Dover.— 1. Ilobert Seurfield, Clough, 
from Bombay S7th April; at Falmouth. -a. If. 
C. S. Biirmaaa, Wilson, from ('hina 2IUh Jan., 
and Quebec; Androtuaehe, Andrews, fnnn Ben- 
gal S4th April ; Rxmouth, Warren, from Beng.il 
iMth April, and Cape 2f»th June; and OntiuT, 
Chesser, from Cape 25th May; all at Dc-il.— 
3. RuburtK, Wik(‘, from Bengal llth Feb., Masuli- 
jiatam Mh Murth. Mauritius 25th April, and Cane 
J5th June: at Deal.- a tjord Atthorp, Snroule, 
fkom Bengal flth April; at Liverpool. — i. Hea- 
tiAcTi Liddell, f^om Cape 14th June; at Deal. — 
«4. Oiiental, Fidler, from Ilninlny Ath March, and 
Alep)iie lihh da ; at Liverpool.— d. Mm, Wl|. 
son, from Bengal Ist March ; at Portsmouth.— 
(i. Uedoni, Tweedia, from Bombay 4th April ; at 
I.iver|iool.— fi. Partee, Miller, fVom Bombay Cth 
April; in the Clyde.-^ Earl Bathurst, Smith, 
from Mauritius 23d April; off Hastings.— ill. 
AUs nuttier Utitertton, Gray, from Batavia 3itth 
April, and Cape 2Ist June; at Gravesend.— 13. Su- 
IHsrwr, Brown, from Bombay 20lh April ; at Li- 
verpool.— 14. Poreupinr, Laing, from Ceylon, 6th 
April, Mauritius 13th May, and Cajie 7th July ; at 
Gravesend — 14. Lavinia, Gray, from Van Die- 
men’s Land 5th May, and Pernamburo 1st Aug.; 
at Liverpool.— 16. Triumph, Green, from Bom- 
bay 28th April, and Cape 14th July ; off the 
Wight.— 16. CaletUmia, Stroy.m, from Bombay 
15Ln May; at Llverponl^l?* HrrcHlmn, Batters- 
b), from Bengal 2lith April; at Liverpool — 16. 
Cli/dr, Ireland, from New South WalcH2tlth Ma), 
and New Zealand 8lh June: at LheriKinl.— 20. 
Mary, Jameson, from New South Wales !Jih May; 
at Deal.— 20. tVelUnyton, Uolrinson, from New 
South Woles 14ili April; off Weymouth.— 22. 
Duekenfletd, Riddell, from Van Diemen’s I,and 
2;jd May ; at Gravesend.— 32. Unrueus, Smith, 
from Bombay Uth May : off UverpooL— 23. Dry- 
ade. Heard, from New Semth Wales 27th May ; 
at Deal.— 26. Settontru, Yates, from Madras 26th 
May, and Cape; at Deal.— Lord IViUmui JImtinrh, 
Douthy, from Bengal 7th May: off Dartmouth. 
—Mqffntt, Cromartie, from China : In the River. 

Departuru. 

AroraT 23. Sinirapare, Cargill, for Singapore; 
from Greenock.— 2(k Othello. Leggett, for V. D. 
Land and N. S. Wales ; and Lwv, Mackle, for 
Batavia and Singapore; both nom Liverpool. 
— 26. Alexander, M'Lwhlan, for New South 
Woles} and Am/Jiitrite, Hunter, for ditto (since 
wreckedl ; both (ram Deal.— 28. Fergus, Mssim. 
for Bombay ; and TheodaAa, Nimpson, for Bata- 
via and China; both firom Liver|>ocil.— S riticm- 
nica 1. Wr Charlre Forbes, labile for New South 
Wales and Manilla; from Liverpool.— 1. Kittle, 
Panom, for .st. Helena and Maurlilus (since on 
shore at Sheemess).— 2. Madnu, Beach, for 
Madras; and Wrllittgtan, Lldddl, for Cape and 
Madras ; both from Portamouth.-^ H. C. (;h. S. 
(ieneml Palmer, Thomas, for Bengal ; and JSu- 
yone, Osgood, for Batavia; both from Ports- 
in.iiith.— 4. Emtna Eumnla, Tilley, for Mauri- 
tius and Bengal ; ftom Deal 7th from I almouth'. 
— 1. Industry, Dawson, for V. D. Land and N.S. 
W'.iles ; from Weymouth.— 4. Hnyal It IIUum 
Smith, for Bengal; and Annattdale, Ferguson, 
fjr I)ouib.i; ; both from Liver|iool.— 4. Kuinm, 
Lofgren, for Manilla; from firfenock.-6. Hom- 
Ner, Aiiilcison, for Cape and Mauritius i from 
Deal.- .I. Flrn-ntla, Deioittc, for N. 9. Wales; 


from Ramsgate.— 6. Fairy Queen, Snipe, for 
Cape I from Liverpool.— 6. Alhktn, Sutherland, 
for Mauritius; from Plymouth— -6. Sangvenay, 
Cummins, for Batavia and China; from Liver- 
ppdL— 7. PHnrem VietoHa, Blssett, for N. S. 
Wales ; from Llvorpucd.— 7. Gloueeeter, Brooks, 
for Mauritius ; from Gloucester.— 6. Fmnm Ann . 
Ramsay, for Bengal; and Ducheee of Clarence, 
Macdonald, far Batavia, Singapore, end Ma- 
nilla : both from Llverpoot— B. Atwiek, M'Kay, 
for V. D. Land and N. S. Wales : and Sterling, 
Burnett, fur MaurlHus; both from DeaL— Ui. 
Martha, Andrews, for N S. Wales : from Deal.— 
13. Mary Ann, llornblow, for Madras; from 
Portsmouth (17th from Plymouth) — 13. Athol, 
Malcolm, for Cape and Mauritius ; and Miranda, 
Sims, for ( ape ; both from Liverpool.— 14. JSiea- 
nor, Mann, for N..S. Wales; and Vlysare, Craw- 
ford, for Cape ; both from Deiil. — 16. Ann, Pen- 
rice, for Cape; from Liveriiool.— 16. Janet, Leitrh, 
for Cape and Mauritius; from Greenock — IH. 
fHive u*nl Khztt (American', Parsons, fur Ma- 
nilla anl China; Alert, Cole, for China; .ind 
Henoirn, Gordon, fur Ma'iritiiis ; all froin Deal.— 
10 iMily I'loru, Ford, for M.idriis and Bengal ; 
from Porthinouth.— IW. Simmetrt/, Stephens, for 
Ceylon ; Iroin Deal.— IP. Huron, Hardy, for Bom- 
hay; and Tnmnr, Selkirk, for Cape: both from 
Liverpool.— 20. RMbur/fh Ciutic, Fulcher, for 
Beng.l1 : from Deal.— 21. Bnretto Junior, Saun- 
doiN, for Madras and Bengal ; from Portsmouth. 
—21. Coluiuhui, Patterson, for Bombay ; from Li- 
verpiKil.— 21. lleneoolen. Hunt, for Madeira and 
Mauritius; firoiii Deal.— 26. Alfred, Tapley, fur 
Madras ; from DeaL 


PASarNCXHS FROM INDIA. 

Ihir Exmmith, from Bengal: Mrs. .Sage; Mrs. 
Pearce; Mrs. Field; Mrs. Tombs; Mn. Tyller; 
Capt. Pearce, Bengal army, retired; ( apt. G. P. 
Field, pension esub. ; R. Tytler, Eso., surgeim ; 
Veterinary Surg. Trmibs; Lieut. C. Grlaiie]|; 
Lieut. J. J Pneit ; Veterinary Surg. Skefflngtoa 
and Mrs. Skefllnghmt Mr. and Mrs. Hendenon; 
Mr. Andeiion ; two Misses Field; several steenge 
passengers 

Per Columbia, from Bombay: Mrs. Valiant: 
Mrs. GiKidrldge ; Capt. Cocke, .’iil Bombay N. I. ; 
Cnpt. Oakes, IStb do.; Mr. G. Trotter and three 
children.— tBrlg. Gen. Heuman and Mr. Good- 
ridge died at sea.) 

Per Ctwgiana, from Bengal: Mrs. Heyman: 
two Misses James ; MrJ. Seymour, 2nih ll. N. I. ; 
Mr. Richards: Mr. Hicks: Mr. Oliver; two 
children ; two female servants. 

Per Andromache, from Bengal : CaptM* Donald ; 
Mr. Rceil ; Mr. Percival. 

Per Princ" Georgn, from Bombay : Sir Jamei 
and I.a(ly Home and family; Capt and Mrs. 
Dunn and family; Mrs. Pierce ana family; Dr. 
and Mrn Barringtim and family; Mr. Adams ; Mr. 
Thnrnbury ; Mr. Sproule. 

Per Robai te, from Bengal, dec. : Mn. Hender- 
son; Mrs. Sturt; MaJ. Martin; Capt French; 
Lieut Zulileke; Lieut. De Blaquiere; Lieut. 
l.acy; Lieut ^inoDds; Paym. Ivcinn; Qu. 
Most. Allan ; Assist. Surgi. Lister and Hendenon : 
four children ; XU nuik and file, women, and 
children of II.M. 46th r^. 

Per Horenl, fruiii Van Diemen’s Land; Mn. 
Reed and child. 

Per Ttnnnph, from Bombay: Mrs. Morgan; 
Mrs. Downing ; Cnpt Spratt; Capt NewKirt; 
Lieut. Morton; Lieut Moore: Lieut. Wyndham; 
Mr. Newnham ; Mr. Ludbiw ; Mr. Horne; three 
children; three servants; four invalids H.M. ser- 
vice.— From the Cn|ie: Lieut Manning, R.N, ; 
Lieut. Dukson, ditto; Vr. Ilalllday, 75th regi„ 
from the Cape. 

Prr Mary, from New South Wales: Mrs. 
Palmrr: tHjh. Willis; Dr. Bromley; Win. M. 
Harpei, Esq. 

flcr Oiteittal, from Bombay: Mi*. Marriott and 
child; Dr. Fortnom : Dr. Carruthos; Llout. 
Pilcher, I.N. , th (.« servants. 
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FASSEVGHBS TG INDIA. 

IV Madnut for MadrM! Mn. Gnyi Mn. 
Nlcholayi MIm Grayi MiaaWlbon) twoMisM 
Sheppard ; CapU Gray i Caph Borradaile ; Mr. 
Davldumi Mr. Wllaont Mr. Grayi Mr. Cumynt 
Mr. Dorradaile; Mr. Harvey i Mr. Cowle; Mr. 
NJcholay ; Mr. Beaver. 

Per Mary Anut for Madraa : Mn. Smith ; Mn. 
Arbuthiiot and child: Mn. Cunnln|{ham: Mn. 
noberuon; Mra. Phillerup and daiiKhter; Minea 


Wilton. Llndtay, Oahan. and FItagerald; CoL 
Smith; Col. Paake; MiO> Cunningham; ('apt. 
Robcrtaont ('apt. Bally i Lieut. Whitlock | Mr. 


Arbttthnot: two Mema. Eaton. 

Per Lod^ Fhmi, for Madras and Betifial : Lieut. 
Col. and Mn. Gorraid and family ; Copt, and 
Mrs. Nutt: CapL and Mrt. Hutchlnca; Capt. 
and Mra Ulasland : Capt. and Mra.^nf(nd: 
Mn. Capt. Rowlandson; Mrs. Capt Wilton: 
Lieut and Mrs. Campbell and family t Rev K. T. 
Allen, wife, and family; Mr. and Mn. Rote; 
Mlttet Mono, Daunt, and two Mitta Farrington ; 
Malcolm Lewm, Etq. (.'.S. ; Joseph PuRh, Esq. ; 
Adolphe LamI, Etq. ; Lieut Pettigar ; Ena 
Holder; Mr. Speller, cadet 
Par HnItoM, for Cape : Lieut Col. Somnrtct and 
family: Mr. Hcathcote — For Madras and Ueii- 

B 1 : Caiit. and Mn. Smith and child; Capt and 
n. Inge, and Mlta Ingei Dr. and Mrs. Blist; 
Misses Wilkinson and Smelt; Major Urquhari; 
Lieut. Brown: Ens. Scott; Mr. Smelt; Mr. 
Smith ; Mr. Salmon; Mr. Carden; Mr. Oakes ; 
Mr. ll.irclay; Mr. Fremlin : Mr. Elton. 

JVr Riitbttr^ Cattle, for Bengal : Mn. Barnard 
and family: Mr. and Mrs. Davm : Mr. and Mn. 
Church; Mr. Harris; Mr. Wheler; two servants. 

Per Alfred, for Modraa: Mrs. Uoveton; Mio. 
Campbell ; Mrs. Ley ; Mn. Knon ; Mn. Palmer ; 
Mn. Boyes ; Mn. Wood; two Misses Chauniicr; 
two Misses Lascellesi Missrs Boyes. Khyves, 
Jsmn, and Uouldenon; Col. Doveton, C.B.; 
Major James ; A. D. Campbell, Esq.; Capt Ley ; 
Capt Palmer ; Capt. Boyes ; Dr. Knox : Lieut. 
Wood: Lieut Maclean; Mr. Moocai; Mr.Stret- 
tell. 

Per Symmetry, for Madeira and Ceylon: Capt. 
Budded : Rev. Mr. Glennie : Mr. and Mrs. Bruy : 
Mr. Pnre ; Mr. Beckwith | Mr. Pereira. 

Per Uarretto Junior, for Madras and Bengal : 
Mn. Roberta : Mrs. Haynes: Miss Roberts: Mihs 
Birch; two Misses Ooraon; two Misses llaynca; 
Miss Godfrey t Dr. Birch: Dr. Haynes; Lieut 
Wilscm.-Mr. Canlnu; Mr. White; Mr. Good- 
wyii ; throe female bcrvonta. 


Gibbs, only aon Jof the late A. I.u(llnw, Esq., of 
Heytrood llouse, Wilts, to Fanny, yoiingcat 
dauffhter of the late IL Clark, Esq., of the Maoroa 
civu service. 

29. At St. Mary's church, Bryanstone-square, 
Benjamin Travell Phillips, E^., captain in the 7th 
Regt of Bengal Cavaliy, to^rlanne Henilrtta 
So^ia, only lurvlving daughter of M^r Jamca 
Marrle, of Great Cumberlond-atreet, Hyde-park, 
and late of Brettenhom-iiark, Suflblk. 

Sspt. 5. At llotterdam, Tboa. Thonton, Em., of 
London, to Ellen, eldest daughtor of Wm.O.Weat, 
Esq., of the former piece, and the nephew and 
niece of Richard Thornton, Baq. 

11. At Synton House, RoxbUKhahira, David 
Laird, Ese., of Stiathmaitln, to Bfaiinct, young- 
est daughter of John Corae Scott, Esq., of 
Synton. 

17 . At Chalfont, St. Peter's, Bucki, Robert Du 
Pre Alexander, Esq., son of Sir Robert Alexander, 
bartn 10 Eliu Nembhard, younsest daughter of 
the late B.B. Nembhard, Eiq., of the island of Ja- 
maica. 

1ft John Betliam, Esq., captain In the Indian 
Navy, to Sarah, daughter of Peter NlcholB,Ba(i., of 
Yelverton, in the county of Norfolk. 

JjaMy. At Kinloiigh Church, Ireland, Lleiit- 
Col. Roliert Lowry Dickson, of the Hun. E.LCom- 
pany's service, to Alicia Elisabeth, daughter of the 
late Rev. D.E. Lucas, late Rector of Castle Black- 
ney, county Galtvay. 


Jan. 27 Off the Capo of Good Hope. Captain 
Thomaa Boag, of the ship WUliam, or LiverpooL 

Jlfav14. At sea, onboard the CoAimAfo, on the 
passage home, R. K. Goodridge, Esc;, late first 
assistant to the master attendant at Bombay. 

27* At aea, on board the Columbia, on thepaaugc 
from India. Brigadier Gen. H. Ueisman, Bombay 
artillery. 

July 25. At Del^atc Hall, Northumberlaml, 
aged 79 , Col. Mark Wm. Carr, a deputy lieutenant 
or the county. He served in India against Tippoo 
Saib, and was present at the taking of Seringa- 
pHtam. 

Aue. 20. At Edinburgh, Miss Isabella Durhiun, 
daughter of the Lite Hercules Durham, Estp, of the 
lion. East-India (JomiMny’s service. 

24. At Newton llouse, Perthshire, in the 70th 
year of his age, Andrew Berry, Em., M.l). end 
F.R.S.E., late member of the Medical Board at 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Auy. 22. At Edinburgh, the lady of Lieut. Col. 
W. G. Mockeusie, Eas>lndia Company’s service, 
Ilf anon. 

27 . At Broxboiimbury, Herts, the lady of G. J. 
Dosaiiqurt, Esq., of a daughter. 

29. At ('rulcksflcld, Berwickshire, the lady of 
('apt. Slight, Binnbay engineers, of a son. 

.11. At Twickenluun, the lady of Sir Henry Wil- 
lock, of a daughter. 

Sept. 1. At Air, the lady of Major Cunningham, 
Bengal establishment, of a daughter. 

7 . At Chatham, the ladv of Capt. A. Fraser, 
4iith Madras N.I.. of a daughter. 

Lately. At Hollymount, in the Queen's county, 
Ireland, the lady of Capt. Alexander St. Leger 
M'Mahon, of Calcutta, of a daughter. 


MAHRIAGIB. 

Aug. 1.T At Whitwcll, Herts, Freilerick Ayrton, 
Esq., of the Bombay artillery, to Mamret, 
eldeat daughter of the late G. Hiclu, Esq., i^Bal- 
dock, UcrlB. 

27> At Wesllmry Church, Henry Gaisford 


25. At Air, after a short Illness, Mr. Duucan 
Sprent, Surgeon, late of the East India Company’s 
service. ' 

27 . At Bogneret de BIgom, in the Pyreoeea, 
John Wilson, second son of the Right Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of Calcutta, in the S 6 tE year of bis 
ago. 

11. At .1, Carlton Teitacc, Peckham, after a 
fihorl but severe illness, originating in the rupture 
of a blood-vessel, a^ 21 yean, James Stuart, 
Esq., of the Hon. EasMndia Compony'i civil 
service (only son of the late James Stuart. Esq., 
of the Hon. Company's Court of Directon). 

Sf-vt. 2. At the EasMndia College, Charles, the 
third child of the Rev. Henry Ge^ Keene, aged 
6 years. 

3. At Pembroke Park. Ireland, hi the 27th you 
of her Age, Jane Hoe, daughter of Thomaa Jones, 
Esq., officer of exete, and wife of AaabL Suig. 
Henry Roe, now ser^ Ing in Indio. 

4. At Csnholton, Ma^ EUan, second and only 
aurvivlng daughter of R. T. Wallace, Esq., 
Bombay. 

» At Alresford, Hants, Booth Hancock, Esq., 
aged 64. many years Hater to the Board of Works 
and the Hon. East India Company. 

19. Thomas Dowley, Esq., of Brixton. Surrey, 
fonnerly uf the East-lndia House, aged 57 . 

LuMy. On his lunsage from Madras to Englmd, 
Capt. Drake, of the 46th ngt, of Infimtiy. 



140 PRICES OF EUROPEAN GOODS IN THE EAST. [Oct. 

N.B. Tht Utten P.C. dtuote pnme cMt, or maouftu'turoro' pnee»t A. mdonnoo (per cent.} on theeamet 
D. tfl«eoim( (per emt.} on the aame—The bautr maumt to eviMtf to 69 (b. a 02 . gdre., and IWbaaor 
maundt equal to 11U factory maunda. Goode ettU by aa.Hupoea B. mde. produce htoBper cent, more 
than when eohlby Ct-Rujieea F. mde.~The Modrai Candy m equal to 54lHlb. Tito Surat Candy to <wu«< 
to 74 ^ lb. Tito Pecul to agin/ to laSi lb. TAaCorge to SOpiacM. 


CALCUTTA, April 11, 18S». 


Ra.A. Rn. A. 

AncSnin SiuRb. cwt h 0 Cdl 19 u 

UottlM lint 10 8 — 11 o 

Coala B. ind. 0 6 — 0 10 ; 

Copper Sheathing. MHO ..F.md. Xi 12 — 36 0 

— Braaicni', 44^.120 do. ^ o — ~ j 

Thick ahecta do. 

Oid Groaa do. 33 0 >- 33 4 ' 

Bolt do. 39 H — 3:1 0 I 

— Tile do. 91 (I >- 31 4 ' 

— — Naila. aoaoit. do. 9H 0 — 29 0 

Peru Siab Ct.HR. do. Xi 0 — 37 0 

-I — Ruaeia Sa.I<a.do. 1 

Coi<p:vaa do. 15—16 

Cottona, chinta pee. 

— > Biuaiina. aasort do. 1 4 — 12 O 

Yarn 16 to 17o mor. o 4] >- 0 7i 

da. da 

rutlery, fine 25A. .‘loA. I 

Oiara .301). and P.C. < 

H idwaxe 25A. and P.C. ! 

Huaicry, cotton P.C. »» | 


Iron.SwcdMi, aq.. .Sa.Ra. F.md. 

flat do. 

Engllah, aq do. 

flat da 

— Bolt da 

Sheet 

— > Naila cwt. 

Hoopa F.md. 

Kentledge cwt. 

Lead, Pig F.md. 

Sheet da 

Millinery 

Shotr patent bag 

Spelter i't.ltH. F. ind. 

Stationery 

.Steel, bigllih t't.llh. F. ind 

Swraw) do. 

Till Plate* Sails, box : 

Woollenn, Bniail cloth, fine ..yd. 

roarac and iiudiiling. . . . 

Flannel fine 


— 2 S 

— 2 4 
-27 

— 54 

— 1.3 0 

— 2 13 

— 1 I 

— 4 M 


MADRAS, March 6, 1833. 


Bottle* 

...1(H) 7 C<A 

8 , Iron Hoop* 

.Tlfcl ' 

da 

15 @ 

17 




,w 




.do. 19.1 



45 — 

5(1 







Cottons, Chintx 

Pic. — 

lOA. Shot, i>atcnt 


lOA. — 

15 A. 

— Muslins and Ginghams 

• • •• • alAe 

ID A. Spelter 


211 — 

;ni 

— Longcloth 

lOA. — 

15 A. .Stationery 


lOA. — 

1.1 A. 

i 

1 

9 

w 

P.C. - 

1(1 0 . Steel, English 


50 — 

60 

< ilasR and Earthenware . . . . 

111).— 

20 — Swidiah 


l» — 

70 

Hardware 

Kin.— 

1.1 D. Tin Plates 

iMIX 

Mi — 

20 

lUeleiy 

1.1).— 

20 A. WooIIeiib, Broad rioth. 

fine 

P.C. — 

III n. 

Iran, Swedish, 

candy 42 — 

10 — — raiTse 


P.C. — 

10 1), 

English sq 

•do. 1.1 — 

17 Flannel 


2U A. 

_ — 

— Flat and IkiU 

.do. 15 — 

17 1 





DOMIJAY, May II, 1833. 


Re. Us 

Anchor* 16 (S) 1» 

IlotUca dox. i — 1 

Coal chald. 2o — 21 

Copiicr, .Shf.illiiiig, lfr32 ....rwt. 55J — 

Thiikahccts do. .19 

— Plate do. 51 — 52 

Tile do. 53 

Cotton*. Chlnu 1 

— l-oncrlolhs I See 

Mudlna | Remarks 

Other gooda ^ 

— Yarn, Noa. 25 total lb. 1 — 

Cntlery, table....* P.( . 

GloMi and Earthenware 90 I). — 31)0. 

Hardv.irc 2.10. — P.C. 

Hoaluy P.C. — 


' Iron, Swt'diah, iMr St. randy Xi (rr 

English, d( do. 23 

' Hoops iwl. 5 

Nails da 12 

’ .Sheet do. 6 

— Hod for Imlts St. randy 32 

' do. for nails da .3.3 — 36 

{ Lead. Pig. cwt. II 

Sheet da 8) 

Millinery no demand 

! Shot, patent ewU 12 — 14 

' S}>eltei da 7 — ' 

Stationery 25D. 

, Steel, .Swedish tub in 

I Tin Plate* box 17 

'iWoolIeii*, Broad cloth, fine . .yd. 8 — 16 

crarM! 1 — 2 

I— Flannel, fine (N — 1 


CANTON, March 17, 1833. 


Drs. Dn.1 Dis. On. 

Cntt< MS. Chinti.96yda. piece 2* @ 41 SmtfU pceui 2U^ «) 

— |rf>n gr.Wh*, 40 yd* da 5—6} Steel, Swedlah, In kits cwt. 6 — 

— Mualini,80yds. da 2 — 2} tWoollens, Drawl cloth .yd. 1A5 — IdW 

Carabrlci, 12yda da 1} — U Camicta |kc. 20 — 

— nandannoee da 1} — 2} — > Do. Dutch da 2ff — 39 

Vam, Noa. IflCoafi peeul 35 — 38 Long Ella Dutch do. n — 

Iran, Bar da 1*7.5 — 2 Tin, Strafta pccul 1.1} — 16 

Hod da 2*75 — 3 Tic Plate* box 6 — 

Lead da 4 — 
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Dn. 

Anchors** ^••pecullS ( 

Bottles UK) 31 

Copper NbIIr and Sheathing pcrul 35 

Cottons. Madapollams. 35ya. by 3‘2lii. p». 2 

Imlt. Irish ■■•■25- do. Si 

Longeinths 3B to 40 36-37 do. 4 

do.i do. • • ■ • 311-40 do. 5 

do. do..*.. 44 do. 71 

SO do. « 

— - 34 do. « 

60 do. 10 

Prints, 7-8. sin/^ mlourM .... do. 2] 

9-H do. 3 

Cambric, 12ydB. by 42 to 45 in.- do. 1) 

Jaconet, 20 44 . . 46 * - .do. 11 

Lappets, 10 40 . . 44 do. ij 


Dn.' 

-.V 
> 31 
- 3 
. 6 


— 9 


, Dn. Dn. 

Cotton Ilkfs. imir. Battlck, dble.- *cor^ 3 @ 6 

— do. do Piilllcat do. 30 — 410 

Twist, WtoHO pecul.38 — 701 

Hardware, assort (over stockrdi nodemand 

Iron, Sweilish pecul 3 — Si 

K I Bnglisb do. 21 — .3 

7* NaTls do. 4 — 6 

Lead, Pig do. 3 — » 

Sheet do. 31—6 

9 Shot, patent bug 1—2 

12 S)H>lter ...(nime).... pecul 4 — 4 | 

.*)! .Siet-l, Swedish da €v — 7 

B'l English 


— 24 Woollens, Long Ells pcs. 10 — 11 

— 4 ; Camblets da 25—32 

— 2 L^lcs* cloth (Scarlet) yd. 1 — 2| 


REMARKS. 


Calcutta, Ajuil 11 1033— We have no alteration 
to notice in the market for Wliite Piece liiMids, 
which continue to be slightly depressed from recent 
imports, but the demand, ft is expected, must re- 
vive very shortly. Printed Goods continue to go 
oir at rates such ns were current last week, except- 
ing Bengal Stripes and Single coloured Spots, 
which have not supported the slight ad\ ance lately 
noticed. Ginghams are dull, and lin]irovemcnt 
may be retarded for a short time, In consequence 
of there having been lately large sales. White 
Cotton Twist may be quoted rather improved.— 
Coloured Yarns without change. Metals: the 
market is veiy dull, and aales trifling In Wines 
and Ilecr, nothing doing exce)itliig by public s;ile. 

Madran, Manh 6, 1833.— Europe Goods have 
varied very little since our last. The market lon- 
tinues to be supplied with almost evenr kind of 
British and Foreign product without effecting any 
Improvement. Metals continue to be sold lu small 
parcels, at prices a shade under our quotations. 

Uombay, Apt U 26 1833.— The Piece Goods market 


Is exceedingly dull, and is generally greatly over- 
stocknl, and nniih improvement cannot now be 
looked for till after the rains, the season being so 
nearly at a close. A considerable scarcity of 
casli also prevails in tlie basaar at the present mo- 
ment, asrrlbable. m some measure, probably to the 
large amount of bills tm London from Canton 
now aHnat in the market, and for which there 
njqiean but little enquiry. English Iron Is de- 
clining. April 27>— The market remains exceed- 
ingly dull, .'kUit without Improvement. The only 
sales of Piece Gnnila during the past week are the 
following:— l,(MNi pieces LnngclotiMat Its. 9-1 per 
piece : 3,(NMt plece<, Mndaimllains at Rs..3-2, 4, and 
5 per jiii'ce; !I0I» pieces Cambrics at Rs. 2-2 and il 
per piece; 1,2UU pieces Jaconetts, at Rs. 8 per 
piece. 

Canton, March 17, 1R33.— The prices fur Long- 
cloths keep up. ClilnUes and Baudaniioes over- 
stocked.— dprll 4. The trade very dull. 

Smmprn-e, hcb. 14, 1113.3,— The market rontinuas 
dull tor British manufactures. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Calcutta, ^4prU 16, 1833. 


Government Securities. 

Buy.l Rs. As. Rs. As. [Sell. 

Prem. W 0 Remittable 29 U Preut. 


4 

llJfc.si'LiSiici... 

3 0 

2 4 

.... Diltn .... 2 

da 

1 12 

012 

. ... Ditto .... 3 

da 

0 4 

Par 

.... Ditto .... 4 

da 

4 as. (list. 

Par j 

r New A per Cent, from \ 

L Na 1 to 258 f 

..Par 

Prem. 4 4] 

I2d, or Middle 5'! 

[ p. Cent Loan / 
3n, or New ditto 


0 4 Prem. 

4 B 

.... 

4 0 


Disc. 0 12 4 rar cenL Loon dli,. . . 1 4 disc. 
C,.3lM) Banltoi Bengal Shares— 6,200. 


Buy.l Rs* As. Rs. As. [Sell. 

Prem. W 0 Remittable 29 U Preut. 


Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private bills 6 0 per cent. 

Ditto on government and salary bills 4 0 da 

Interest on loans on deposit 3 0 da 

Hate of Exchange. 

On London, 6 months’ sight,- to buy Is, lOd. to 
sell Is. lUd. Sa. R. 


Madras, May 23, 1833. 

Government Securities. 

Six per cenU Bengal Remittable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, via. 330 
Madras Ri. per ;)35 Sa. Rs 30 Prem. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers In buying and selling Pub- 
lic Securities, viz. 106^ Madras Rs. per 
lOUSa. Rs 34 Prem. 

Five per cent Bengal Unremlttabie Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscriptirm, via. 350 

Madias Rs. per. 333 Sa. Rs. Par. 

Asiat.Jour, N.S. Vol.1 2.No.46. 


At the Rate prevailing among Mcrrhsnta 
mid Brokers In buying and selling Pub- 
lic Securities, vi:. liNi^ Madras Rs. per 

lOOba. Rs 2 Disc. 

Bengal Five per cent. Loan of IBtli Aug. 1825. i 
At the Rate of .Subscription, via. 106^ 

Madras Rs. per 100 Sa. Rs. 

Bonds, No. 1 to I.IKK) Par. 

Ditto, abnv c No. 1,IKIU from 4 to 1 Prem. 

Bengal Fii'c per cent. Loan of 15th Jan. 1630. 

At tlic Rate of Subscription, vis. llKI^ 

Madi SB Rs. per 100 Sa. Rs. 24 Prem. 


Bombay, May 11, 1833. 
Exchanges. 

On London, at 6 months’ sight, ls.9d.perRupea 
On Calcutta, at .30 days' sight, 100 ^m. Rs. per 
100 Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras, at 30 days’ sight, 101 Bom. Ri. per 
100 Madras Rs. 

Government Securities. 

Remittable Loan, 144 Bom. Rs. per 100 Sa. Rs. 
3per cent. Loan of 1822-23 according to the noriocL 
of discharge, 107 to 111 per ditto. 

Ditto of 1825-20, lUO to 111 per ditto. 

Ditto of 1829-30, 108 to 111 per ditta 


Oitilon, March 17, 1R33. 
Exchanges, Ac. 

On London, 6 mo. sigh:,— bills suitable tor 
elation in India, 48. 4d. ; other bilU 4a. 5d. per 
Sp. Dol. 

On Bengal, Cos., 30 days’. So. Ra. 207 per 100 Sp. 

Dn,— Private Bills, 209 to 210 per ditta 
On Bombay, ditto Bom. Rs. 218 |ier ditta 
Syrec Silver at Llntin, 24 to 3 

(T; 





LIST of SHIPS Trading to INDIA and Eastward of the CAPE of GOOD HOPE. 


t J4S ) 

GOODS DECLAUED for SALE at llii! EA8T-IND1A HOUSE. 

For Salo 8 Oetobor— Prompt 17 January 18S4. 

Company’^ and Xi<c«n«nd.— Indigo. 

For Sale 21 October— Prou^ 14 FtAruary. 
rainimtijy’s.— Bengal and ht. HeleiA Raw Silk. 
l*itiiate-Trade . — China Haw Silk. 

For Sale 3tt October— P^vmpt 31 January, 

Companye. — Sugar. 

Fm Sale 13 Kuvetnber — Prompt 7 February. 

Company' ». — Salt pctre. 


CARGOES of the EAST-INDIA COMPANY’S SHIP luiely arrived. 

CARGO of the Exmouth, Audrotnachc, Zenobia, GauKlana, and Uobarte, from Bengal. 
Companye . — Silk I'lcce Gooda — Haw Silk— Indigo— Saltpetre— .Su gar . 
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LONDON PRICB CURRENT^ September 24, 1883. 


BAST-IKUIA AKD CHINA PRODITCB. 

£. t. d. _ £. «. d‘ 


0 10 0 
3 A 0 


4 8 0 
7 10 0 


2 
0 

1 A 0 
3 A 0 
3 (I 
(i 0 II 

1 lA 0 
8 U 0 
A 0 0 
A 10 0 
7 0 0 

2 0 0 
1 lA 0 

13 U 0 


14 0 
3 10 


— 4 10 

— 4 A 

— 0 1 

— 4~0 
^ 20 O 
-70 

— 3 0 

— 7 10 
— 12 0 
— 10 0 

— Ifl 0 

— 12 0 

— 4 10 

— 14 0 


8 10 
3 0 
1 7 
1 A 
0 
0 


Darllla cwt. ^ 

CtiOn, Java 3 0 0 — 3 8 

(Iheribon 3 4 0 - 3 ft 

— • Sumatra aadSamaranf; 8 18 0 — 3 0 

Ceylon 3 2 0 — 3 7 

Morha 3 18 0 — 6 0 

Colton, Surat lb 0 0 (i| — 0 0 

Maclrai 0 0 7 — 0 0 

Bmeal 0 0 — 0 0 

— — Dourbon 0 0 11 — 0 1 

Drum & for Dyeing. 

Al^, Epacica cwt. 

AnniBceds, Stor 

Borax, Refined 

— Unrefined 

Camphire, In tub 

Cardamoms, Malabar fb 0 3 o 

Ceylon 0 1 10 

CaasiaBuda cwt. 4 0 0 

Lignca 4 

Castor Oil lb 0 

China Root cwL 1 

Cuix'bs 3 

DragunN BltKid. 3 

Uiuii Amnioiilac, drop • 

Arabic 

— Assafcrtida 

Uciijumin, 3d Sort. 

— Animi • ■ 

Gamlmgium 

Myrrh 

>— tllibunuin 

Kino 

LarLake tb 

Dyi 0 2 (! 

— blicll cwt. A lA 0 

Stick 2 A 0 

Musk, ('lima •• • • ox. O 10 0 

Niix Vuniua • cwt. 14 0 

Oil, Cassia os. 0 0 7 — 0 0 

— - ClnnaiTKin 0 4 0 <— 0 (i 

— . Cucua-nut • • • — — — 

Cajapula 0 0 5 — 0 0 

— Marc 0 0 21 M 

Nutmegs 0 0 10 » 0 1 3 ! 

Opium none — 

llhubarb 0 2 0 — 0 3 0, 

Sul Aminoniac ■ • • cwt. none — — 

Senna Ih 0 0 (I — 0 1 8 

Tunncric, Java • ewU 1 4 0 — 1 (i ii > 

Bengal 0 l(i 0 — 1 O 0 . 

China-. 1 A 0 — 1 10 0 

Galls, in Sorts 4 lA 0 |1 

, Blue A 0 0 — A 10 0 I 

Hides, BiiR.do • • • ■ lb 

Ox and Cow - ■ 

Indigo, Blue Ai Viol., ex. fine o 

— Blue and V mlet • • - 0 

IhiTiik- and V lolet ■ 0 

Fine Violet tl 

Mid. to good Violet - 0 

V lolet andCupper - 0 

Coppei 0 

C(msuming,mid.toflne 0 0 2 

Do. fird. and low (I A (I 

— Dust 0 4 1 

Madras, very fine ■ • . (I A 4 

Do. ord. to good 0 4 0 


£. .. ... 

Mothcr-o’- Pearl a la o /3l 

Shells, China/®*** » « @ 

Nankeeni piece — 

Rattans lU) 0 1 8 — 

nice, Bengs White ---cwt. 0 14 0 

Patna 0 17 0 — 

Java 0 10 0 — 

Safflower 4 0 0 — 

Sago 0 16 0 — 

Pearl 1 10 0 — 

Saltpetre 2 0 0 — 

bilk, Bengal Skein lb 


143 

£. «. d. 
4 5 0 


Novi 0 lA 

Ditto White 0 lA 


China 


0 17 « — 


0 0 
0 0 
1 0 
1 2 
2 10 
1 2 


Bengal Privilege- - - ■ 0 17 

— Organslne 0 1» 

Spices, Ciniuiiion 0 A 

Cloves 0 1 

Mace 0 6 

Nutmegs 0 4 

0 ii Ginger cwt. 1 18 

— — l^per, Rlark — lb 

White 

0 ' Sugar, Bengal rwL 

0 I, Siam and ('lima 

0 Mauritius (duty paid; 

0 ,, Mnnllla and Java --• 

O ,1 Tea, Boheu lb 0 

0 I Congou 0 

U >! Soii^iong - .... 0 

0 J! — CamiKil 

0 'I Twaiikay 0 

0 { Pekoe 0 

0 — Hyson hkm 0 

- I' Hvson 0 

_ j Voting Hyson ... . none 

U I Gunpowder 0 4ft — 

0 !l Tin, Bam a cwt. 3 2 

0 I Tortoises hell Ih 1 10 

0 Vermilion lb 0 2 

7 * , Wax rwt. 4 A 

0 I, Wood, .Sanders lied - ton 10 0 

_ I Ebony 8 lA 

10 bapau 8 0 

~o '! AOS'IRALASIAN PRODUCB. 


0 

{• = 
0 — 
0 — 
0 — 
0 — 
0 — 
(U - 
3 — 
le 

01 - 
5J - 
01 - 
21 - 


0 — 
0 — 
ft — 
0 — 
0 — 
0 — 
0 — 


0 3 
0 18 

1 0 
0 11 

11 0 
U 18 
2 A 

2 3 

1 T 
1 2 
0 18 
1 1 
1 4 
0 10 
0 1 
0 8 

®Z. 

0 T 

0 1 

i'l 

3 4 

1 7 

O 2 
I 3 
0 4 


0 2 01 
0 3 8 
0 2 0 
0 5 2 

0 T"3 

3 8 8 
2 15 0 
0 2 10 
6 0 0 
Hr 0 0 
7 10 0 . 
20 0 0 


Cedar W’ood • foot 0 5 0 — 0 

Oil. Kish tun 25 0 0 — 20 

M lialefin.s ion lilO 0 0 —120 

Wool, N. S. Wales, viz. 

Best Ih 0 3 8 — 0 

liifeiior • 0 2 3 -0 

■ ■ V. D Lsuul, VIZ 

Best 0 2 8 — 0 

Inferior -- • - 0 1 0 — 0 


7 0 
0 0 
U 0 

A 4 

1 10 

2 11 

2 1 




SOUTH AFHICAN PRODUCB. 


8 4 

7 ft 

? :? 
0 8 
(I (! 

8 3 


Aloes cwu 3 0 0 

Ostrich Fcalliers, iind-- 111 2 0 0 

Gum Arabu • - ■ .rwt. 0 15 0 

Hides, Drv tb 0 0 41 

Saltcit (I 0 41 

Oil, Palm cwt. 1 13 0 

RalSiUb 2 0 0 

Was A 10 0 

Wb.e.l .i,ie,Mail.,betl. pipe 1(1 0 0 

Di>.2(IAi 3d quality ---14 0 0 

Wood, Teak load 8 10 0 

Wool lb. 0 1 0 


A 15 0 
20 0 0 
lA 0 0 
7 10 0 
. 0 1 11 


PRICKS OF SHARER September 2(i, 1 RS3. 


j Price. 


DlvldmU. 




Pftid. 


DOCKS. |~£.“ 

Eakt-lndla (Stork) --- 4(i\ 

London (Stock)- .AG 

St. Katherine's (Mil 

Ditto Debentures — 

Ditto dHto 103 

WHt-Indla (Stock). UHl 


£. 

4lM,7AO 

2.'W.(NW 


1,352,752 

A(N),'>(K) 

2110,000 

1,380,000 



Books Shut 
for Dividends, 


March. Sept. 
June. Dec. 
April. Ort. 

5 April. 5 OcU 

June. Dec. 


MISCELL AN EDITS. 

Australian (Agricultural) - 

Carnatic Stock, Ist Class 

Ditto, 2d Class 

VanPleaBen'a LaadCtmipsay. 


87 

8U1 

8> 


4 p. cent 
3 p.centj 


10, (NH) 


100 


25) 


June. Dec. 
June. Dec. 


10,080 


100 


15 


Wolfe, Brothers, 23, Ctiange AUejf* 
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THE LONDON MARKETS, September 34. 


Sfvar.— This market has Utterly been Tery 
heavyt and prlcea have declined, which has ex- 
tended to Mauritius and East-India Sugars. In 
East-IndU Sugar there is nothing doing. The 
Btodt of Wait India Sugar is now 40,!MO hhdi. 
and trs. being 5,435 nune than last year. The 
stock of Mauritius 05,024 bags, being 4i0,4(i3 more 
than last year. The delivery of West India it 2.1(]3 
bhds. and trs. being 1,102 lest than latt year. The 
delivery of Mauritius it 6,430 bags, being 3,503 
more than the corresponding week of 1832. 

Ch^.— TheCollbe market la exceedingly quiet. 

jlpleu.— The advance in Pepper it maintained. 

Indfgo.— There it comparatively but little butl- 
nett doing, on account of the buyers being engaged 
at the shew ; and 3d. per lb. advance is demanded 
on Company’s sale-prices. 

Silk . — The market for all descriptions still con- 
tinues to meet a brisk demand, and prices arc 
ftiliy supported. 

Tea.— The sale at the East-India House closed 


on the 17th instant Thefollowlng an the prices: 
Bidiea, 2 b. to 2 b. Qid., being 8d. advance on last 
sale.— Congou kind and packages, 2 b. Uid. to 
2s. Id , 8d. advance; common, 8s. 0]d. to 2s. 2d., 
lower; good, 8s. 2d. to 2b. 4d., ditto ; fine, 2s. 5d. 
to 2b. 7|d., ditto; Pekoe kind, 2b. 8&d. to 3iu, 
ditto ; Souchong, 8s. 8d. to 4s. 5d. Twankay, 
common, 2b. OJd. to 2s. <qd., 3d. per lb. lower 
good, 2s. Id. to 2 b. 21d., Jd. lower; flne, 2s. Gld.t 
to 8 b. 9d., last sale's prices.— Hyson Skin, 2s. 6]d. 
to 3b. Old., rather higher. Hyson, common, 
Ss. 21d. to 3 b. 4id., as before to Id. advance ; 
good, as. 5d. to 3b. lOid., ratlier lower; flue, 
4s. 4d. to 5a. 3d., ditto.— Pekoe, 2b. lid. to 4b — 
Caper, 8s. (qd. to 2 b. ,*M.— Orange Pekoe, 2s. (id. 
to 3s 8d., Id. per lb. dearer. Young Hyson, 
none. Gunpowder, 4s. Md. to 5 b. 3d. 

Hohea h selling at cost price, but In other sorts 
no particular alteration haa occurred since the 
sale. 


DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, from Aiiffuat 23 to September 22» 1833. 


Aug. 

Bank 

Stock. 

3 Pr. Ct 3 Pr.Ct. 
Red. Consols. 

alPr.Ct. 

Red. 

New 34 
Pr.Cent. 

Long 1 India 
Annuitles.| Stock. 

4 Pr.Ct. 

India 

Jton^ 

Each. 

Bills. 

1 S3 ,211(2121 

88g89( 88(88| 


951951 

17,3 17j|s«15j 

if 

29 Sip 

44 45p 

24 

212 21. S 

88289 

88j88| 

96496» 

9S|95j 

17,1171' - 

— 

;29 31 p 

44 45p 

26 

212 2I.S 

889((8288(88i 

96*96| 

9549.5; 

171 17,3 

244 

losjsj 

29 3Ip 

45 46p 

27 

212^213} 

88(88|8H 88j 

96 963 

95(95i'l7( 17Tij242(S( 

103832 

.30 32p 

45 46p 

28 

212 213 

88|89 ,88(881 

96(96' 

9519.5 J 174 I7i, 24.'1( 

103(4 

30 33|) 

45 47ii 

29 

SllJ 

88|89 

88 882 

96^963 

95k95\ 


— 

103j4 

1 28p 41 46p 

.SO 

211(212( 

88^9 

88(88^ 

96(96( 

95(951 174 174 243 

10324 

25 2Pp|.18 41 p 

SI 

21li212( 

88289A 88^88(jg6i|96fi 

95395217117^ 


103(4 

25 2'’!* 39 40p 

2 

211( 

88f89 

88i88||96396i 

95(95? 

17,317,! 

244 


25 27pj40 42p 

S 

Shut 

88^88^ 

t8« 8HA|96i963 

95?952. - 

24.’)( 


25 27p;39 40p 

4 

— 

R8289i 

88i88j 96(968 

95(952 


— 

104 

25 27pl39 41 p 

5 

— 

Shut 

8S|88j| 

96(96f 

^96 

17* 17* 

— 


6 

— 

— 

88|H8| 

Shut 

9Sl95I 

17,?, 

243 4 


40 41 p 

7 

— 

— 

88iR8f 

— 

95|9.5317( 174 

— 

104 1 27p 

41 42p 

9 

— 

— 

88} 884 

— 

95 f 951 


244 

104(4(26 28p 

42 44 p 

10 

— 

— 

88(88( 

— 

953951 

172 17,5 243 4 

Shut 

27 .30p 

43 4.5p 

11 

1 — 

— 

88|88| 

— 

951952 

Shut 

243 

— 

29 30p 

44 45p 

12 

1 — - 

— 

88j88( 

— 


— 


— 

29 30p 

46 48p 

13 1 - 

— 

88 H8| 

— 

95| 


— 


so 31p 

45 48p 

14 

— 

— 

88i8H| 


— 



— 

30p 

47 48p 

16 

— 

— 

RBiasJ 

— 

95i961 

— 

243 3( 

— 

29 Sip 

47 4Bp 

17 

— 

— 

88|8r| 

— 

96 96( — 

243(4 

— 

30 32p 

48p 

18 

— 

— 

884882 

— 

96(96i — 

— 


sop 

48 50p 

19 


— 


— 

96(962 

— > 

242|.3 


.30 32p 

47 50p 

20 

— 

— 

;88|882 

— 

96(963 


— 

— 

31 32p 

48 49p 

21 



|88}882 


96i96| 


242(3( 


31 S2p 

48 49p 


FREDEniCK Barry f Slock and Share Broker^ 7 , Birchin Lane, CornkilL 
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ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


(iralcutta. 

LAW. 

SuPAEMi Court, April 25» 

Mr. Andrew Wight, solicitor, stood 
charged with an assault on Mr. Sullivan 
James Beclier, on the 21st of March lost. 
Mr. Wight pleaded " not guilty.” 

The Advocate-generat gave a statement 
of the facts of the case, supported by the 
following evidence. 

Mr. S. J. Becher. 1 am in the civil 
service ; and have been six months in this 
country. On the evening of the 21st of 
March I passed through Wellesley Street, 
at aliout twelve o'clock ot night ; but 1 
thought that I was in Durr u into! lah. 1 
stopped at a gate where I saw a light, and 
desired my syce to ask wliose house it was. 
1 had no previous knowledge of the house. 
Tlie syce made the inquiry, when a per. 
son came out, and then returned ; and then 
rushed out with a number of people, 
among wlmm were some chokeydars. They 
were ordered by Mr. Wight to seize my 
horse's head, which they did, and Mr. 
Wight immediately came up to the side of 
my buggy, and a^ked me iny name. I re. 
fused to give it him, and asked what he 
meant by soixing iny buggy, as 1 had 
given him no cause of offence. He said lie 
knew who I w'as, and, mentioning a gentle- 
man’s name, again asked me for mine. 
He then took the light out of tiie imggy, 
and said he would find out who I was. 
He put tlie light up to my face, and afler 
looking at me, said he did not know me. 
1 replied that I kneiv who he was, and 
asked why he had seized my horse's head ? 
He told tlic people to let go the horse, 
but immediately countermanded his order, 
and, seizing my whip, struck me with it 
once or twice. 1 immediately jumped out 
of the buggy, when Mr. Wight rctieated 
towards the liouse, and I was surrounded 
witli chokeydars. I then got into my 
buggy again, and drove off. 

Cross-examined.— I will not swear there 
were chokeydars tbcic; but I am almost 
certain that some of tlie people were cho. 
keydars. There were three or four per- 
sons besides myself, Mr. Wight, and my 
syce ; two of them were chokeydars : I 
knew tliein by their dark- coloured turbans. 

I was in perfect possession of my faculties 
that niglit. I reside at the College, and 
was proceeding homewards from Garden 
Reach. My intention was to go home, 
but when 1 saw the bouse lighted-up, I 
stopped there. 1 do go to houses where I 
see lights sometimes; and sometimes at 
twelve o’clock at night, on my way home- 
wards. I did not consult any one on the 
Arittl.JotirM.S.\oL, 12.Nu.47. 


occurrence that night or the next morning; 
on the following day I consulted my fa- 
ther, who took me to the police. 1 con- 
sulted no person till I consulted my father. 
I did tell Mr. Wight that it was a coward- 
ly assault, and that I would have recourse 
to the police. On the 26th, when I saw 
an infamous article in the paper, I con- 
sulted Mr. Graham, but not on the sub- 
ject of the assault itself. I did not con- 
sider it as a gentlemanly insult. A gen- 
tlemanly insult should be resented in a 
gentlemanly manner. The injury was 
not considerable; 1 was struck on my 
cap and on my shoulder, I did not move 
over to the other side of the buggy when 
Mr. Wight put the light in my face. 1 
was within reach of the whip when it was 
taken : I did not swear at the police that 
I was not. I did write that letter to the 
Jo/m Bull. The horse's head was towards 
the church yard when 1 first saw tlie 
house. That is not the way to the build- 
ings ; but 1 thought 1 was in the Durrum- 
tollah. I was not then in search of a 
house in the neighbourhood where I had 
been a few nights liefore. 1 had been in 
search of it that night, but was not so 
when 1 fell in w'ith the lighted house. I 
did state at the police, that Mr, Wight 
was evidently expecting an attack on his 
house. I was not aware whose house 
it was, and went without invitation 
from any one. Mr. Wight said that he 
believed that 1 was Mr. llyan ; and I sup- 
pose he was there to defend his house 
against any one. My horse was not trot- 
ting on when his bead was seized ; 1 did ' 
not drive away then ; 1 pulled up a little 
lieyoiid the house. This did not take place 
tw'cnty or thirty yards from the door, but 
at ^ very little distance. The people 
who slopped the buggy came out of the 
bouse, and did not come fioin an opposite 
direction. After 1 had driven away. I re- 
turned and repassed tlie door. The syce 
did not knock violently at the door. I 
have heard of the Culloden cose;* but I 
did not know to what house it had refe- 
rence. I did not know of any other at- 
tacks having been made on that house. I 
might have said to some of my friends, that 
I might have been flushed with wine, but 
that 1 was not. I came straight from 
Garden Reach to Calcutta without devia- 
tion. 

To the Court.— I have been residing in 
Writer’s Buildings since January last. 
My syce had not then been long in my 
service, and had never attended me to 
Garden Reach before. 

Re-examined. — I did not swear before 

See lol. X. p. 64. 

(U) 
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Mr. Blaquiere that I was born in IHli, 
but I said that T thought so. 1 had been 
dining at Mr. McNaiightcn’s, and was not 
flushed with wine. I am quite certain that 
I WHS never in that liouse before. The 
letter 1 liave spoken of was written in 
reply to an infamous article that appt'ared 
in the paper. My fatlier is a colonel in 
the military service, and was the first per- 
son that 1 consulted in this matter. This 
is the article that I have called an infa- 
mous libel. [The witness was here re- 
quested to read over the article,* which 
he did, and declared the whole to be a 
libel from beginning to end.] I had a 
stick in my liand when Mr. AViglit struck 
me. The stick was close to Mr. ^Vight*s 
head ; but I did not strike him. 

Nisamdec. 1 am a syce in the service 
of Mr. llecher, and was with him on the 
night of the assault. We came to an 
upper.roomed house, when my master 
desired me to inquire whose house it was, 
I shook the door, and called out to the 
diirwan ; when the durwan and a geutio- 
man came out. My master proceeded 
about 160 cubits onwards, but that gentle- 
man and two syces followed the buggy, and 
the syces took hold of the horse iiy the 
head. There was a four-wheeled carriage 
in the street, near the door. The gentle- 
man came up, and took hold of the buggy- 
hood, and he and my master hud sonic 
conversation, which 1 did not understand, 
after which lie took the buggy-lamp and 
looked at master’s face, and beat my mas- 
ter with the whip. 

Cross-examined. — When my master 
moved onwaids with his buggy be went 
towards the'carriagc, which had two horses, 
opposite to w hich the buggy w'as stopped. 
My master drove to a short distance .ns 
soon as the gentleman came out of the 
gate. He was diiviiig pretty fast, and 
the gentleman fol'owcd, calling out 
** puckero f puckrru on which tin. two 
syces from the curiiage seized hold of his 
horse. 

Mr, Blaquicre w.-is vx.imiiicd, but said 
nothing material. On his cross exnmiiia- 
lion, he stated that Mr llecher h.ad 
said before him that he was of age. He 
did not state his conviction positively, but 
stated Ilia age to the best of his helief. 
Mr. Uhiqnieic also siiitl tl.at Mi. Bechcr 
had mentioned the date of his birth, but 
he could not remember what that date 
was. 

llissan uddeen, thannadar. On the 21st 
or 22d of March lust, Mr. Wight took me 
from my thanna to his house. 1 took three 
chokeydars with me, Mr. Wight having 
told me that he expected that some Euro*- 
IK'ans would come and make u distuihance. 

Cross-examined — Mr, Wight did not 

• The artitle referred to is a report publlshett in 
the John ttu/l of the 20th March, liuuded “ Ano- 
ther Cnllnden Case." 


say that any ono had been tlicrc making a 
disturbance, but that he expected that 
some would go. 1 went there with the 
chokeydars, and left with them, after Mr. 
Wight and the lady had left the house. 

Mr. Turttm made a long speech in de- 
fence, tending to throw disci edit on tlie 
evidence of the principal witness, which 
diflered in many materi.il points from ihiit 
of the syce. He also endeavoured to make 
it appear, that if there were any assault, 
the complaining party was the aggressor, 
inasmuch as he intruded himself on the 
privacy of the defendant. 

The jury, after an absence of about three 
hours, returned with the following ver- 
dict: “ The jury consider Mr. Wight 
guilty of an assault on the person of Mr. 
lleilier to the extent of hasiiig slightly 
struck Mr. Bechcr with a whip, hut under 
circums«ances which induce the jury to 
attribute no moral blame to Mr. Wight, 
whom they beg to recommend in the 
strongest maiiner to the gracious conside- 
ration ot the court.” 

Verdict ; fined one sicca rupee. 
jl/rrit 20. 

Jh the mattrr of John //Mg/«’.s.--']'his w.ss 
a motion for a rule to !>c made absolute, 
whicb bad been obtained, calling on Mr. 
John Hughes, one of the attorneys of the 
court, to show cause why his name should 
not be struck off* the rolls, for malpractice 
ill his profession. 

After hearing an aflidarit from Mr. 
Hughes, and the Adooaite-gt'ncral and Mr, 
J*rin\>'p, on his helialf, 

Sir ./. Franks said there W'as a singular 
fact ill this case, such as be had never 
heard put forward as an answer to an ap- 
plicatiuM in any coiiit of justice— this was 
a wriUen .igrecmcnt, made by a gentle- 
man belonging to an honourable piofc*^- 
siun, with a person, who was one of two 
characters " not material which — cither the 
servant or paramour of Mrs, Low-is, to 
sliaie the piofits of an action, in which 
Mrs. Lciwis was phiinliirand Mr. McCul- 
loch was defendant. He R]>prehended that 
a person executing such an ugreeineiit was 
guilty of an .ncheiablc offence, which, if 
pioved, it was the duty of the court to 
scud the matter fur further iii(|uiry before 
another tiihiinal. Such a charge alone 
w.ns sufficient to make the court look veiy 
strictly into the complaint ; hut there were 
other grounds to enable the court to come 
to a decision. It was clear, on his own 
acknowledgment, that he had received 
Ks. 318 for the fiurposeof carryii'g on the 
st'it ; and by his contract in Heceinber 
1832, he undertook to go on with the 
|iioccediiig«, yet nothing whatever had 
been done. If ho knew at the time tlia 
Ids instructions were not sulTicient to bring 
II ease into the court nguiiist McCulloth, 
why did he undertake to go on ? At th ^ 
time he was taking nn iudemnity for co.sts 
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from the servant or the keeper of this wo- 
man, therefore he was misrepresentiiifrthe 
Ctiso and Ciijoling his client. It had been 
stated that tlie native vakeel» in this country 
conduct cases in tliia manner, sliaring the 
profit witli others, willioiit exciting any 
reprehension ; if they did so, it was very 
much to be regretted ; but will it be 
argued that a geiillern.iii belonging to this 
court is to put himself on the same level? 
The taw does not permit such nii aliomiu.*!- 
ble sacrifice. With reference to the bond 
and warrant, Mr. Hughes mu 4 have 
known tliat bis client liad no light to any 
thing if her name had bci'ii inserted in the 
schedule; and in aiding her to (<bt.un an 
under-h.ind prefeieiice ovei the other ere- 
ditors, he was guilty oi an highiv i(‘pie- 
liensible ovasioii of the l.iw. Looking at 
the uiioluof this trnnsuctinn, it was im- 
possible to coimtcnnnce such cumiiict, and 
it was u duty the court owed to the profes. 
sion to remove Mr. llugbes fioin tlie rolls. 

Sir K. Ut/an said be could not (li<>tin- 
guisli tills case fioni the one which was 
lately before the couit, and be bad conic 
to tiiu faiime conclusion as iMr. Justice 
Flanks. He came to tins eoiiLlusioii on 
the undisputed facts of fliu case, and wmiid 
give the p.iity llie benefit of bis own state- 
ments. It was quite cleitr tfiat in February 
1H3'J Ml. Ilnglies was this woman’s at- 
tuine\, and that be received instructions 
to oppose SniiliVd* tliscli.irge, on the 
ground of fraud ; that be did not oppose 
liis discinrge ; and that be prepared a bond 
w hicb Siiiilb exei iited in gaol ; and (bat the 
warrant was not filed aciordiiig to tlie .Act 
of Farliamenl: tliise weie the undisputed 
facts. It was lingbes’ duty astm .iltorney 
to look into ibis case. Had be done as an 
allorney onghl la have dune ? In the first 
place, slic informed him (hat she had the 
opinion of a professional gentleman, and 
that she could liiiiig Smith before the 
court ; then Hughes informs her tiint (be 
bond and warrant are not v.ilid, yet be 
chooses to execute them at her request. 
An attorney ought not to be implicitly 
guided by the directions of bis client, be- 
cause, as in this case, if he does that 
which is fraudulent, be docs that which 
the court will not allow, and it is tlieir 
duty to remove him from the rolls. The 
learned judge then commented on the 
statement contained in Mr. Hughes* affi- 
davit, conciiiriiig in the views of Mr. Jus- 
tice Franks, and concludeil liy saying that 
the court, looking at the facts assisted in 
Mr. Hughes’ affidavit, could not permit 
him to remain any lunger a member of the 
profession. 

Insoi.vent Deiitoh’s Court, April 27. 

In the mailer of James Youno and ol/iets. 
— Mr. Turton pill in a petition, signed by 

* Sre p. 75. 

t The attorney in the rase reiiortcd In ii. 7R. 


certain creditors to tlio fate firm of Alex- 
ander and Co., who had claims on the 
house to the extent of Bfteen l^cs and up- 
wards, praying that tlie order of the 2JJd 
of March last be amended, ond that Mr. 
N. Alexander be allowed a monthly salary 
of Us. 1,U(X) instead of Its. 400, ns di- 
rected by that order. The petition set 
forth that the creditors considered it bene- 
hcial to the interests of all concerned to 
secure the services of Mr Alexander to 
wind up the alTairs of the house, for wlii> li 
bis long experience and thorougb know- 
ledge of its affairs rendered h'>n peculiarly 
eligible ; and as lie was required to devote 
the whole of bis time to tins purpose, and 
could not undertake any other employ- 
ment, they considered Ils. 400 a month a 
\erv inadequate rernuncratiuii. and were 
licHiroiis tli.tt u mure liberal allowance 
should be granted. An affidavit from Mi. 
Collins, who bad been twelve yeais in the 
emplo) of the firm, was at the same time 
put in, deposing to the different signatures 
to the peMiion, which were stated to be 
those of a veiy great majority of the credi- 
tors. 

Sir /?. Ri/an said he would comply wdth 
the desire of the creditors by revoking that 
part of tlie order of the 2l}d of March 
which assigned Mr. Alexander a salary of 
lis 40^ a iiionlh, and ordering that he be 
allowed Its. 1,000 a month, for one year. 
He still tbouglit it, however, a very large 
sum, and would nut have been disposed 
to gi.iiit it, if the application had nut been 
made by snth a numerous body of credi- 
tors, and to so large an amount ; out he 
yielded Ins own jiidgmcnt to that of the 
parties who hud an interest in the house, 
and w hose property was at stake. 

Mr. Henry Smith said, that those credl- 
fois wiio thoiigiii otherwise had not yet had 
an oppoitunity of making their sentiments 
known. 

The Commisdoner said he had neglected 
to I ill upon those persons to express their 
opndoiis, from a supposition that there 
was no opposition to the desire of the peti- 
tioners; but be was perfectly ready to hear 
any thing they had to say against the pass- 
ing of the order. 

Mr. Smith said that the purport of the 
petition might be accounted for in various 
ways; Mr. .\lexunder was a man very 
much belovid in society, and the persons 
who had signed the petition might be Ids 
personal friends, or they might be in easy 
circumstances, and careless about the 
amount ; but why should he and others 
who could ill afford it suffer by their care- 
lessness or friendship. 

Mr. Lingham looked over tlie signatures, 
and said that he found among tliem a great 
many of the Trade Association, and many 
of Ins bosom friends. Mr. Lingham also 
s.iid that he had received a sort of a deiid- 
official noliticatioii, a kind of iluruat, from 
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one of the mcmbere of the IVade Absocia- 
tion, that, if he persisted in opposing the 
measure, no member of that Association 
would employ or deal with him. 

Sir E. Ryan said he would gire them an 
opportunity of opposing the order by letting 
the matter stand over till the 1 tth of May 
next ; and desired them to be ready to shew 
cause against it, with affidavits setting 
forth the grounds of their opposition. « 

Mr. T^urtvn observed, that the alleged 
threats ought also to be proved, for that 
such a course of proceeding, if true, was 
highly improper and discreditable. 

Mr. Andrew Wight moved, on behalf 
of the insolvents, for a month further time 
to enable them to file their schedule. 

'i'he Commissioner^ oAer some hesitation, 
granted an order, impressing on tlie ap- 
plicant the great importance of having the 
schedule filed with the least possible delay. 

May 

In the mailer of Alexander Colvint and 
olliers.^^^lr. Turlon presented a petition, 
signed Alexander Colvin, W'illiain Ains- 
lic, Thomas Anderson, and Daniel A ins- 
lie, stating that, together with Hazett 
David Colvin, now residing in England, 
they had for several years past carried on 
extensive business in Calcutta as mer- 
chants and agents, under the firm of Col- 
vin and Co.; that they were in debt to 
diiers individuals in divers large sums of 
money j that they had an establishment of 
sircars und servants, and found they were 
in insolvent circumstances, but had estate 
and effects to the amount of half their 
debts, offering to execute an assignment to 
an assignee the court may appoint, and 
claiming the benefit of tlie Act for the 
Relief of Insolvent Debtors in the East. 
Jnd.'es. 

Mr. Turlon said that, with regard to 
Mr. Bazett David Colvin, the same objec- 
tion would exist as in the case of Mr. 
Bracken, of the late firm of Alexander 
and Co., both gentlemen being in Eu- 
rope. lie also requested an order from the 
court to call a meeting of the creditors on 
tlie 6th. 

Sir E, Ryan made the order, and direct- 
ed that the ufeetingand the notice of filing 
the petition should be advertised in the 
newspapers without delay. lie also wish- 
ed it to be understood, it was his decided 
opinion, that when a mercantile firm be- 
came insolvent, the only course to pre- 
vent undue preference being given to cre- 
ditors was to make immediate application 
to this court. 

Afay 7. 

In the matter of AUx. Colvin and others, 
— Mr. Turlon, after informing the com- 
missioner of the result of the meeting of 
creditors held yesterday, presented a peti- 
tion signed by forty-nine creditors out of 
the seventy resident in Calcutta, praying 
that Mr. Elliott Macnaghten might be 


forthwith appointed assignee to the estate, 
also a petition from Mr. Macnaghten pray- 
ing that he miglit be so appointed. 

Sir E. Ryan inquired if there was any 
creditor present who wished to object to 
Mr. Maciiaghten’a appointment, and lieing 
answered in the negative, confirmed the re- 
commendation of the meeting, and made 
the adjudication of insolvency. 

In the matter of James Colder and others, 
— Mr. Turton, on behalf of Gungadbur 
Bannerjea, presented a petition praying 
for an adjudication of insolvency against 
the partners in the above firm. The peti- 
tion set forth, that the members of the 
firm were indebted to him in the sum of 
Sa. Bs. 2,000, on their acceptance bearing 
date 24th December last; and that, on 
the 24th April last, they absconded from 
Calcutta, and took up their residence at 
Serampore, for the purpose of avoiding 
the demands of their creditors. The 
learned counsel begged to say, in order to 
contradict any erroneous impressions that 
might go .abroad, that though he did not say 
this applicaticn was contrar}' to the wishes 
of the members of the house, it was made 
entirely willioiit their concert. 

Sir E. Ryan made the adjudication, and 
ordered a meeting to be called on the lOlh 
inst., in order that the creditors might re- 
commend fit persons as assignees to the 
estate. 

Mr. Turton mentioned that a trust-deed 
had been executed by a number of credi- 
tors, allowing the purtnera to carry on the 
concern under a letter of license. 

Sir E. Ryan said, if that deed could be 
set up as valid, it might produce so many 
conflicting suits as would certainly lead to 
the utter ruin of the estate. 

Mr. Turton intimated that th-' tnisteca 
would at once resign the powers vested in 
them by the letter of license. 

In the matter ^ James Young and othns, 
— Sir E. Ryan intimated that the time had 
expired in which the assignees ought to 
have filed their quarterly accounts. 'Die 
accounts had not yet been filed, and he 
wished this circumstance to be made pub- 
lic for the information of the creditors. 

MayU. 

In the matter of Alex, Cobfin and others, 
»-Mr. Macnaghten, the as.signec of the 
insolvents, presented a certificate of the 
debts and assets of that estate, by v hich it 
appeared that the value of the assets put 
into bis possession was Rs. 5b',25,0(Xl, the 
debts being 1 1 2 lacs, and that both these 
sums were liable to bo reduced by mort- 
gages of the amount of something more 
that nine lacs. (A copy of the statement 
is given in p. 117). 

Tlie petition of the partners was ad- 
mitted. 

The Commissioner appointed Mr. Wm. 
Smoiilt special assignee to all the private 
estates. 
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In Ihe matter James Colder and others 
— Mr. Turion presented a petition, aigiied 
by a large number of creditors of Messrs. 
Mackintosh and Co., recommending that 
Messrs. 11. H. Cockerell, li. C. Jenkins, 
and Thomas Holroyd, elected ycstcniiiy at 
a public meeting of creditors, should be 
confirmed us assignees to that estate. 

Mr Cochrane, on behalf of Mi. Dick, 
and many others, objected to two of the 
gentlemen named ; to Mr. Cockerell, be. 
cause of his other engagements, especially 
on account of his being one of the 'ts- 
signees of Palmer and Co. ; and to Mr. 
llulroyd, os a man recently arrived, not 
versed in mercantile aflairs, and totally 
unknown in Calcutta. 

The commissioner said, there was one 
point on which he desired information 
from Mr. Holroyd. It had been consi- 
dered proper not to allow an attorney to 
act as an assignee, while practising in this 
court. He, therefore, called upon Mr. 
Holroyd to state what were his intentions 
with regard to himself. 

Mr. Holroyd said, he had practised as 
an attorney in the Court of King’s Bench, 
but not being yet admitted by the court 
here, he could not be certain of admis- 
sion : that wiien he should be admitted an 
attorney here, he should immediately give 
up his assigneeship. All three gcntienieii 
were separately intenogated as to whether 
they wci e parties to any trust connected 
with tills estate, or were under any engage- 
ment with trustees, wliich might interfer- 
%tuh their duty as assignees; the commis- 
sioner observing, th.st he could not ap- 
point any man as assignee who was at all 
fettered in that way. The explaiiations 
given were considered satisfactory, and 
Messrs. Cockerell, Jenkins, and Holroyd 
were accordingly appointed by the court. 

On the subject of remuneration, the 
Comnu^wnicr said, lie approved the plan of 
a percentage upon dividends, which the 
creditois had proposed. This matter, 
however, at Mr. Turton’s suggestion, was 
allowed to stand over until the assignees 
should have had opportunity to judge how* 
far the remuneration olfered (five percent, 
to cover establishment) would be satisfactory 
to them. Tlic commissioner took the op- 
portunity again to urge upon the creditors, 
that it w'as his strong conviction, that if 
the validity of Uie trii.st-deed should be 
confirmed by a decision in the Supreme 
Court, it would be impossible to act uti. 
der it against the conflicting jurisdiction of 
the Insolvent Court, without tearing the 
estate to pieces. He had hoped the hint 
he recently threw out, would have induced 
the creditors and trustees voluntarily to 
abandon the trust. 

Mr. 7'i/? bin said, the trustees would not 
pcrscvcie in supporting the deed one mo- 
ment after they should have rcjjoii to 


Uiink It for tlie interest of the estate that it 
aliould be relinquished. 

In the Mailer of James Young mtd others, 
— The Advocate General put in a petition 
from a number of individuals, represent- 
ing themselves creditors to the amount of 
five lacs of rupees, praying that the rule 
nm granted on thci!7tli till., for the incicasu 
of Mr. N. Alexander’s salary, should be 
discharged, the salary of lls. 400 being in 
their opinion sufficient. 

Mr. Turton contrasted its signatures 
and tlie magnitude of the claims of those 
who had signed the petition with those of 
Ilia clients who desired the increase ; and 
dwell very strongly on the inadequacy of a 
salary of Us. 4(X) per month in remunera- 
tion of mercantile ability of the highest 
grade, insisting that the assignees could 
not command tliu continuance of Mr. 
Alexander’s services at this rate of salary. 

On a question by the court, whether 
Mr. Ballard was still employed by the 
assignees, Mr. Hurry and Mr. Burkin- 
young said tliat he was not employed con- 
stantly by them, but always attended when 
required. A note from Mr. Ballard was 
lianded by one of them to the commissioner, 
which said something about his wiHing- 
ness to rcbigii his situation. After reading 
it, the cominissiuner said he would let the 
mutter stand over till next Saturday, and 
if, in the mean ti'iic, a saving of expense 
should be produced by Mr. Bullard’s re. 
sigiialion, be might be disposed to add a 
part or the whole of the sum saved to the 
salary of Mr. Alexmder; but he felt very 
unwilling to increase the amount now de- 
voted to salaries of the late partners. 

Maif IH. 

In the mailer (f Atex. Cfdoin and others, 
— Mr. W. W. Bird presented a petition' 
from the creditors of the estate, praying 
tliat the assignee lie allowed Us. 1,000 a 
month as salary, and Us. 1 ,000 n month 
fdi rstablisliment, should that sum be rc- 
fjiiircd, with the power to exceed that 
amount for the next three or four months; 
and that Mr. \V. Aiiislieand Mr. A. Col- 
vin receive Us. 4tX)a month, during such 
time as their services may be required. 

Sir E. Hynn observed, thaflie bad sug- 
gested, that the bust mode of paying as- 
signees was by pcr-centagc; but it ap- 
peared in this case, as in that of Alex- 
ander and Co , the creditors doubted what 
would be the out-turn of the properly, 
while in both these estates the assignees 
bad rertifled that there was property to 
about half the amount of debts. This 
presented an inconsistency, for, in both 
cases, the creditors had, after the certifi- 
cates had been submitted, agreed with tlie 
assigiices, th it the state of the property 
could not be decided on. However, he 
would fiillow wliBt the creditors had 
thought best for their own interests, and 
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would confirm the suggestion, tlinl Mr. 
Maennghten receive a salary, for one year, 
of lls. 1,000 a month. 

The next recommendation that a certain 
sum he fixed for the expense of esiahlish- 
tnent, he would not comply with, as he 
thought it best that I he assignee should 
use his own discretion, and if the credi- 
tors thought there was any niisnppliculion 
of funds in this respect, it was open to 
them to bring the matter formally to the 
notice of the court. He would confiirn 
the appointment of Mr. Colvin and Mr. 
Ainslie, on a salary of Rs. <1(X) a month, 
for such time ns their services would he le- 
quired within the limits of one year. 

The order was then passed 

In the mailer <y James Cattle) nwl olhers. 
—Mr. Tarim presented the sLliediile, ad- 
ding that the schedule gate a list of the 
whole creditors, debtnr«>, and property. 
Mr. Turtoii observed, that there weic 
about 1,700 cieditors to the estate, all of 
whom were in India, excejit aliout -JOU in 
Europe, and these had mostly rcptcscnla- 
tives here. 

The order passed was to tliecfTect, tli.it 
the further hearing take place on the 1 4th 
September next ; Ihiit notice be served on 
nil creditor^ beyond the presidency of lieii- 
gal by letter, and that notice to those 
wiiliin its boundary he published iii all 
the English papers of Calcutta, IJelili, 
Mccriii, and Agr.i, m two l.inguares if 
praclic.ilde ; the notice of the furtlur luar- 
ing in the Calcutta p.ipers being published 
in English and Heng.ilee. 

The Advocali’-Gtnu'xil, on heli.nll'of the 
assignees, applied for leave to examine one 
of the partners. Tlie grounds of the ap- 
plication were, that the assignees had ap- 
plied to the trustees to deliver oier tlic 
property, which was refused. Jt had since 
been arranged hctw'ecn the trustees and the 
assignees, that expense might he saved if 
both parties contributed, previous to the 
question of the validity of the trust deed 
being decided, such sums of money as 
might be recovered in the intermediate 
lime, towards redeeming certain titlu 
deeds, and other documents deposited in 
the Union Dank for less than their value. 

Mr. Storm, on exaniinatioii, stated that 
the bouse had, about a year ago, borrowed 
money from the Union Bank, on a depo- 
sit of property to the value of five lakh.s, 
but the debt bad now been reduced to Its. 
1,7 >,000. 

The Advocate- General wished the court 
to «onction the arrangement between the 
assignees and trustees, to contribute pre- 
vious to the trial of the trust deed tow ards 
redeeming for the estate such dociinicntx 
as remained in mortgage. 

The ComnnssiuHcr refused to do this, ex- 
plaining that he would not give any advice 
in that court, and the assignees were com- 


petent under the Act to redeem mortgages, 
and to enter upon other similar transac- 
tions, and they would not incur personal 
responsibility ns long as they followed the 
advice of their legal advisers. 

Mat/ 25. 

In Ihc mailer nf James Caldc" and others. 
—The trust deed was piodiiced by Mr. 
Turhm, on behalf of the trustees. 

The Commissioner s.iid he would give no 
opinion in that Court regardiiig the vali- 
dity of the iiistniincnt, but directed that 
a copy of it siiould he filed. 

Tiic order was made nb-oliitc for the 
production of the books of the fiim, but 
the cumiiiissioner declined to give entire 
possession to tlie assignees. 

'J’he Adrocatc-Griicral said, the assig- 
nees would not insist on tlieir being 
brought into court, biing sniisfied with 
till* right of access which was otlircd them. 

An Ollier was passed, th.it the pailners 
of the* firm sliuuld severally tik* silted ules 
of tlieii SO) 1.1 1 ate estates. 

31 r. Tunscpf on behalf of Baboo Joy- 
kissui Doss, a Beiwires creditor, exa- 
iiiiniil Ml. Storm on tlie subject of ibe 
.icLounts ami transactions of the firm with 
ll.ilioo Dw.irkannuth 'l.igore, between 1st 
December, IS:’, 2, and Ifilb Etbriiary last: 
lumouis having licen abroad of preference 
sbewn to their ptiitner in the banking 
brnncli. An .iccmiiit-current of the firm 
with B.ibuo Dw.irkaiiautb, and ulso an 
nccoiint ciiirentuf the Cuiiiinercial Bank, 
einbiaeiiig longer |)e)iuds of time lliHii 
weie i.illed loi in ibe notices served upon 
Uie i).iiliKis, were piodiiccd in court ; and 
Ml. Storm vciy di'.iincily slated, tliut no 
transfers or ossignmeiils of any kind b.ul 
been made by Ibe linn, cr by any member 
thereof, to Baboo Dwaik.in luib, other 
than the tiansactions inclmled . \ the ac- 
counts be produced. In answer to a ques- 
tion, — who were the partners in tlie Com- 
mercial Bank at tlie time of the iailiirc of 
the bouse? Ml. Storm slated them to be 
the linn of MackintO'h mid Oo. and Uwar- 
kamiutb 'lagore, and that the l.itter hail 
since taken upon hiinsclf the whole res- 
ponsibility and management of the con- 
cern 

III Ihc mailer^ Jas. Young and others. 
On a petition of creditors, presented by 
Mr. Wight, an order was passed, allow- 
ing the ussignics to increase Mr. N. Alex- 
amier’s salary to Us. 800, upon an express 
umlcrslaiiding that he should dvvjte his 
whole lime to the business of the estate. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

ESTATE or MACKINTOSH ANll lO. 

A public meeting of cieditors of this 
estate took place on the 10th May, in coni- 
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pliancy with an order of the Tiisnivcnt 
Court, to to tlie Court proper per- 

sons to be appointed ast>igiiees to the es- 
tate. Mr. H. M. Parker was culled to 
the chair. 

Mr. Parker then read tlio following re- 
solutions of the inspecting trustees, rehu 
tive to the subjects to be discussed : — 

“ Fointei'iith MeoUn", Aftti/ bth. IS'J.I. 
Present Messrs. Dunlop, Cockerell, IIol- 
royd, Kennedy, and Adam. 

“ The inspectors, having met in antici- 
pation of the meeting of creditors, to be 
held to-morrow, at tlie request of the In- 
solvent Court, resolved ; — 

1. That Mr. Gordon be requested to 
make a statement to the iiipeting of the 
piesoiit condition of the estate, and of tbo 
objections that exist on the one hand to 
abaiidoninciit, and on the other to the 
maintenance, of the Trust Doe<l. 

2. That on a consideration of the state- 
ment submitted by Mr. Gordon, a majo- 
rity of the inspectors are of opinion that 
an attempt should be made to ascertain 
the validity of the deed in the Suprenie 
Court, and, if held valid, to conduct the 
attairs of the estate under the authority it 
confers. 

3. That Messrs. R. C. Jenkins and ]L 
II. Cockerell he proposed to (he creditors 
to be recommended for nomination as as- 
signees, in the confidence tliat, pending 
the settlement of the question hy the Su- 
preme Court, the) will nut unnecessarily 
obstruct the working of the estate beyond 
what their duty, acting under the autho- 
rity of the uuuit, may appear to them to 
require. " 

.Mr. Gordon then addressed the meeting, 
lie adverted to the din'ercnce of o)iinion 
that had existed upon the question wlietlicr 
the estate should go into the lutulvcnt 
Court, or be kept out, and earned on un- 
der the direction of the creditors, .iiid 
stated tliat be was at ii loss to know what 
might be the pievailing opinion on the 
subject at tlie present time. It was tbo 
gpiniun of some, well -acquainted with such 
matters, that the Insolvent Act was not 
beneficial in its opera' ion to this country, 
and among other inconveniences and didi- 
ciilties, a creditor in Europe might, after 
a certain period, lake out a commission uf 
bankruptcy against the estate, and the com- 
missioners were entitled to co-operate with 
the assignees hero, so that n very volumi- 
nous corrospondeiice must, under any cir- 
cumstances, ensue, and in case of dispute, 
it would be impossible ever to bring the 
proceedings to a close, on account of the 
immense quantity of documents that 
would traverse backwards and forwards 
with the replies and rejoinders. There 
was also a clause in the Act which re- 
quired the assent of creditors whose claims 
uinounted to one-half of the debts of Uie 
estate, before they could perform many acts 


necessary to tlie settlement of the estate. 
In the case of Palmer and Co. this was 
averted only by the London house of 
Cockerell and Co. giving the preponde- 
ranee to the Indian claims, by seading one 
of their partners to India; but it was 
tlirough a inls-calculation that this suc- 
ceeded, as the Indian claims even then 
did not reach the necessary amount. With 
regard to the question wiiethcr it was pos- 
sible to carry on the utfuirs after an adju- 
dication of insolvency bad been passed, ho 
thought it right to iiieniion, that the high- 
est legal authority in this country was re- 
ported to have said that it was not poasible 
for the affairs of an insolvent house to bo 
so conducted without giving an undue 
picference to some of the creditors. It 
w.ns also gL'iierally supposed that the hol- 
dersof promi'.sory notes would assign them 
to debtors, who. having the notes as a set- 
olT, would pay tbeir debts with half the 
proper amount On this latter objection 
the opiiiiuo of counsel had been taken, and 
it appeared that the holders of .issigiicd 
notes would not derive any benefft by the 
assignment It was proper to mention 
this opinion of counsel, because the trus- 
tees had reason to think there were some 
persons connected with the Supreme Court 
attempting such a set-off'. He did not 
mean to nsscit that the purchase of the 
notes had been cfl'ecled with any intontioii 
of doing an injury to the estate, or that it 
had been done witii a dishonest motive : 
however, it was clear that after an aJjudi- 
cation of insolvency no such transfers 
could be made: therefore, there was no 
doubt but that on tins point the estate was 
piopeily protected. Tlie fiist advas.vagc 
of tlie tiiist deed was ceitainly one of 
nniioi importance; by allowing the lute 
partners the conduct of the business they 
were enabled to defray the expenses of the ‘ 
cslublisbinent by tbeir ow n labours, and 
had it not been fur the ill-advised mea- 
sures of some of the creditors— measure>, 
wM„.b ])revented the exoi lions of the 
fiienil-. of the firm — the p ii tnurs would 
nut only have been enabled by this time to 
afford their own labour widiout a salary, 
but would have defrayed all charges. Even 
under present circumstances, if they were 
permuted to go on wiili their business, 
lie believed they could free the estate 
from the burthen of anestablisliinent. The 
legal diiriciillies they would h.avc to en- 
counter in continuing the business under 
the deed of trust, might be simply ex- 
plained ; since the adjudication of insol- 
vency, the legal interest was vested in 
tbo Insolvent Court ; previous to the 
adjudication the trustees could institute 
an action in the names of the partners of 
the firm, but since that procedure they 
were not competent to do so; the trustees 
would now be obliged to have recourse to 
a suit in E<iuity— a formidable proceeding 
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for defetidaiits, who, he thought, in many 
oaaes, would much sooner comply than 
haaard the ruinous consequences of a de. 
cree. He was aware he was arguing 
without experience, and that it might be, 
as was asserted by a high legal authority 
in this country, not possible to carry on 
the trust deed without injury to the credi- 
tors. If the course adopted could not be 
pursued without endangering the interests 
of tlie estate, he thought, and he was sure 
he spoke tlie feelings of his partners, that 
the sooner the trust deed was resigned the 
better. 

Mr. Adam introduced the first resolution: 

That the recomiiiendation of the in. 
spcctors, to try the validity of the Trust 
Deed, be supported by this meeting. 

After some opposition, and roiibiderahle 
delay in ascertaining the sense of the 
meeting, the resolution was carried. 

Some inquiry having been made alioiit 
whiit had been done with the estate during 
the Inst four months, Mr. Adam stntetl 
tliat the proceedings of the inspectors weie 
^ recorded in the book then on the tabh*. 
and any gentlein.-ui tliat wislied could at 
any time examine it, and see wliat had 
been done. The proceedings had been so 
multifarious that it would he impossible 
to give an account of what had been dune 
in a manner calculated to satisfy a public 
meeting, lie could only state that they 
had ciuU-avoured to do the utmost for the 
benefit of the creditors, liut had been pre- 
vented from doing all they could have 
wished by the doubts that had been thrown 
on the powers under which they had 
acted ; hut after the question should lie 
referred to the Supreme Cuiiit, and in the 
event of tliose powers being declared valid, 
tliey could do much more than could be 
expected from them, while interrupted in 
tlieir proceedings by the doubts of others, 
and themselves unccitniii of the validity of 
the authority under which they had been 
appointed. 

Tlie Chairiiinn observed that the next 
point for consideration was the selection 
of those who were to he recommended for 
the appointment of assignees. He then 
proposed the adoption of the third recom- 
menilatioii of the inspectors. 

Mr. Gordon wished it to he cleaily un- 
derstood that, if assignees were appointed, 
the trustees might, in the cour>.e of time, 
find it advisable that the estate should go 
entirely into the Insolvent Coiiit, niiditien 
they would assign over the powers con- 
ferred oil them by the deed of trust, 
ill which there was a clause providing 
for such an emergency H they nomi- 
nated one or inoie of the tinstces lobe 
assignees, and the commissioner objected 
to their continuing to act under both 
|M)w«.rs, they would only have to resign 
their appointment astiustccs, and others 
would be taken to fill up the vacancy. 


[Nov. 

Cupt. Dalby enquired wliether the cre- 
ditors* recommending persons to the court, 
who would be called on to act in oppoai- 
tion to the powers of the deed of trust, 
might not be construed into a virtual sur- 
render of the deed. The question was 
answered in the negative. 

The Chairman recommended Mr. Hol- 
royd, as an individual well qualified to 
serve the interests of the estate. 

Ueie a long desultory conversation en- 
sued ; after which Mr, Plowden withdrew 
his motion, and Mr. Adam, for the pur. 
pose of bringing a specific question before 
the meeting, pro)>osed— ** That the remu- 
neration awarded to the assignees, be one 
thousand rupees a month to each.” 

Capt. Forhes proposed as an amend- 
ment — “ That the total remuneration of 
the assignees, including expense of esta- 
blishment, blit exclusive of law charges, 
should be limited tu 5 per cent, on the di- 
vidends paid to the creditors.” 

The amendment and f|iiestion were then 
successively put to the vote, and the fur- 
mer was carried by a large majority. 

It was then pn'posed by Mr. Ilriicc— 
** That one assignee he recommended to 
the Insuheiil Couit;” by Mr. Plowden — 
** 1'h.it two assignees be recommended 
and by Capt. Forbes—” That tlircc as- 
signees be recommended.” 

After much argument and irregulaiity, 
it was ascertained that the last amendment 
was carried. 

The next question was, wdio should be the 
individuals. The following were proposed 
hy ('dpt. Forbes ; 11. II. Cockerell, II. 
C. Jenkins, and T. Ilolioyd, Esqrs.*' 

Mr. Adam pointed out that, in the se- 
cond resolution of the inspectors, it was 
slated that a majority had come to the 
opinion that an attempt should be made to 
try the validity of the deed of tru^i, shew- 
ing tliiit they had not been unanimous, 
and Mr. Cockerell and Mr. Ilolroyd were 
the gentlemen who constituted the minori- 
ty. Mr. Adam pioposed that all the can- 
didates for rccommcndiition to the court, 
should pledge themselves to support the 
deed of trust, ns f.ir as they could do so con- 
sislently with tlieir duties as assignees. 

'J'his proposition being approved of, the 
candidates gave tlie necessary pledge. 

I'he names of the following gentlemen 
W'cre afterwards added to the list of can. 
diilutes ; viz. Mr. G. Lcylmrn, Mr. J. 
All.iii, and Mr. J M. Dove. 

Mr. Dick objected to the appointment 
of Mr. Cockerell, because he had not 
given satisfaction as assignee in nnotlicr 
e->tate, and it appeared that it was after 
be had made all of that business that bo 
could, became looking for something bet- 
ter in this estate. He also objected to Mr. 
Holioyd, whom nobody knew any thing 
about, and wlio was neither merchant nor 
lawyer. 


Asiatic luteUigence.’^Cafcutla. 
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propoied, ** That, inr Uie event oF the es< 
ute going into the Insolvent Court, tlie 
Court be recommended to allow the 
partners each Sa. Rs. £00 a month, in re- 
muneration of their services, as long as 
they may be required." 

Mr Gordon said he was particularly 
sensible of the intended kindness, but the 
partners had no wish to see the estate bur- 
dened beyond the five per cent, allowed to 
the assignees, and to receive remuneration 
from the funds of the estate, nut included 
in the sum voted for the expense of esta- 
blishment, was what they never could con- 
sent to Were such au allowance recom- 
mended, and it be set aside by the court, it 
might be supposed that the partners had sanc- 
tioned it, and it would seriously affect them. 
He would always readily give his assist, 
ance, and where the assignees thought the 
partners might materially assist tliein, they 
might call upon them for their aid ; but 
though their labour could certainly not be 
cluiined without remuneration, to suppose 
that the est.*ite should be burdened with a 
pension to them (for it amounted to no- 
thing else), was wliut they never would 
agree to. 

The resolution was withdrawn. 

On a ballot, the result was ns follows : 



Voles. 

Mr. Cockerell 


Mr. Jenkins 


Mr. Holroyd 


Mr. Ley burn 

74 

Mr. Dove 

'27 

Mr. Allan 



The first three were elected. 

A creditor of the estate has addressed 
the following queries to one of the jiapers : 

*' 1. Can there be t» o sets of man.igcrs 
of the insolvent estate, both lawfully at 
work upon the wreck at tlie same time, or 
not ? 

2. Can the same persons be, at the 
same time, inspectors or trustees under 
the trust deed, and assignees under the In- 
solvent Court? 

** 3. Have the creditors who signed the 
trust deed, and insist upon its validity, 
any right to vole in tlie choice of assignees 
under the Insolvent Court ? 

** 4. How is the trust deed to be con- 
tested by the assignees, if the assignees 
are themselves also inspectors or trustees 
under the deed ? Can the same persons be 
both plaintifts and defendants?'* 

FIRM OF COLVIN RND CO. 

The following is tlie circular issued by 
the firm 

*' It is with feelings of the greatest 
pain that we have to announce to you our 
having been at length compelled to the 
final stoppage of our payments, 

IVe have been unable, after the most 
anxious consideration of the state of our 
Jbum.yoL.1 2.No.47. 


affairs, and of the position in which we 
are now placed, to escape the conviction 
that we could not, in our circumstances, 
continue to carry on our business with any 
hope of ultimate safety ; wMle delay 
would expose our estate to certain and 
considerable deterioration and expense. 
The circumstance on which this convic- 
tion is chiefly founded, is the fact of some 
considerable present deficiency in our as- 
sets, arising principally from losses in our 
indigo operations since 1828. While we 
have deeply to regret that our efforts to 
gain for ourselves the opportunity of re- 
trieving this deficiency have at length 
failed, its existence entails upon us a hea- 
vy annual charge of interest to be pro- 
vided for from a decreasing business ; and 
tins, with the continued, but almost im- 
perceptible, drain to which our means are 
unavoidably exposed, would keep us so 
long in a state of pressing difliculiy as to 
be filial to the hope of our regnining the 
public confidence. 

** Until the beginning of April, wc 
had strong grounds fur belief that means 
for meeting all the demands made upon us 
would contini'e to be at our coininand J 
and up to that period ue were enabled to 
act on that belief, without incurring any 
extensive sacrifices. Wiien we then found 
that the hopes on which we had relied 
would be frustrated by the encreasing 
growth of distrust, we considered it im- 
perative to refuse all claims upon us for 
the withdrawal of funds, except such as 
were connected with the current and ne^ 
cessaiy disbursements of a business not 
actually brought to a close. More re- 
cently, we joined in iin application to the 
government for assistance, but even could 
aid be ntturded to us, after the explanation 
it has been our duty to offer, every day's i 
subsequent experience has adfied to tlie 
painful conviction, timt the effects of tlie 
discredit into wliicli wc have necessarily 
fallen, must, in our position, render that 
aid, io any extent to which it could be ex- 
pected to be given, now unavailing to us. 

*• One of the first objects of present im- 
portance for the benefit of our estate is, 
the provision of the necessary funds foe 
securing the indigo crop of the season : 
witli the immediate means which we have 
been able to supply, we do not doubt that, 
in whatever hands our affairs may lie 
placed, no difficulty will be experienced 
in arranging for such further advances as 
may yet be requisite. 

*<j|||ker much consideration, we have 
coratW the determination oF placing our 
afffairs under the management oF the Insol- 
vent Court, as tlie only effectual mode of 
permanently protecting the general in. 
terests ; and we shall submit to an early 
meeting of our creditors a statement of 
our affairs. 

(X) 
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** To prevent inconvenience, we have 
made over to the custody of our confi- 
dential clerks, Messrs. John and Henry 
Cowie, the whole of the documents, gfo- 
vemment securities, See. entrusted to us 
by our constituents, to whose application 
they will be delivered up. 

“ We are, your most obedient servants, 
** Colvin and Co. 

Calcutta, May 3, 1833.’* 

On tlie same day, (it will be seen in a 
preceding page), they petitioned the 
Insolvent Debtors’ Court. 

On the 6th a meeting of the creditors 
took place; Mr. Wm. W. Bird in the 
chair. 

Mr. Me Parian read an ** approximate 
statement ” of the dehts and assets of the 
firm, the result of which has been given 
in p. 1 17. “ The bulk of the deficiency,” 
it is stated, “arises from shipments of 
indigo, reduced value of indigo-factories, 
and other losses connected with indigo, 
from 1828 to 1831.” 

Mr. McFarlan proposed that Mr. El- 
liott Macnoghten. (examiner and sealer in 
the Supreme Court) should be appointed 
assignee. 

Copt. Vint thought Mr. Macnoghten 
had already suflicient employment to oc- 
cupy the whole of his attention ; and as 
the aflttirs of this estate were of a very 
extensive description, he greatly feared 
Mr. Macnagliten would not have suffi- 
cient leisure to attend to them. Besides 
it was absolutely necessary to have a mer- 
cantile man for assignee. 

Capt. Courtayne observed, that no per- 
son who knew Mr. Macmaghten could 
doubt the ability of that gentleman ; but, 
he thouglit, if he should lie chosen, he 
ought to give up bis official situation in 
the Supreme Court. He also suggested 
the propriety of remunerating the assignee 
by a per-centage, in preference to a fixed 
salary, and instanced the late firm of Bar- 
retto and Co and several other houses, 
whose accounts ore not yet closed, as 
precedents where neglect had been the 
consequence of a fixed salary having been 
given to the assi^ee. 

Mr. Longueville Clarke said, he came 
to the meeting with the intention of pro- 
posing Mr. Macnaghten, without having 
any previous intimation that that gentle- 
man would be proposed by any other indi- 
vidual. Me had come to this detenni- 
nation from a knowledge that the exer- 
tions of the assignees of Pklmer iKCo. 
bad not given satisfaction to all flwere- 
ditors ; he was also aware that the as- 
signees of Alexander and Co. were in a 
similar situation. He did not say tbo 
dissatisfaction arose from tlie neglect or 
mismanagement of the assignees; be 
would rather say it was in consequence 
of the unreasonable demands of the cre- 


ditors ; but the fhet of such disagreement 
existing ought to be a guide for tlie cre- 
ditors ill choosing assignees to this estate. 
Mr. Macnaghten was well accustomed to 
the business of winding up similar estates. 
It was well known that he had held a 
situation in the Supreme Court for the 
last seven years, and during tliat period 
had given satisfaction to the bench, bar, 
solicitor and client. It ought also to lie 
remembered that he would have the ad- 
vice of the partners. 

Dr. Tytlcr proposed that Mr. Adam 
Smith should be associated with Mr. 
Macnaghten as co-assignee, and Cap- 
tain Vint proposed Mr. Goddart as sole 
assignee. After much discussion. Dr. 
Tytlcr withdrew his amendment and 
the motion of Captain Vint was put and 
negatived hy a large majority. The ori- 
giiial motion was then put and carried. 

EXPE.VSES OF THE INSOLVENT COOHT. 

An upiliioii having gone abroad that the 
process of the Insolvent Court in Calcutta 
was very expensive. Sir Edward Ryan 
took occasion, on Satunlay, to state whut 
had been the luw-expenses in the case of 
Palmer and Co. Those, he observed, 
which were incident to the Insolvent 
Court wore not 20,000 rupees, and all 
the law expenses, in more than three 
years, including three or four suits in the 
Supreme Court, did not amount to 
60,000 rupees; which sums were, in 
both eases infinitely ]es.s than w'oiild 
have been incurred under a bankruptcy in 
England, upon an estate of such magni- 
tude. The commissioner also said tliat, 
in the present crisis, he was disposed to 
put a lilieral construction on the clause in 
the act allowing the assignees to carry on 
the affairs of an insolvent’s e.«*’ate, and 
that he was satisfied there was no other 
way to prevent preferences after insol- 
vency than by the protection of the court. 

Much has been said also about the 
large establishment kept up by the as- 
signees of Messrs. Alexander and Co. 
The establishment of that firm was on a 
very extciLsive scale at the time of the 
bilure, and the expense, we believe, did 
for a short time afterwards amount tQ- 
about 8,000 rupees per month; 
have go^ authority for stating, that It is 
now reduced to about 4,700 nitieeB per 
month.— CaZ. Cour. May 13. 

MONUMENT TO UR WALTER SCOTT. 

At a meeting of “ the admirers of the 
late Sir Walter Scott,” held in the Ex- 
change Rooms, on the 11th May, it was 
resolved, “ that a committee be appointed 
to promote and receive subscriptions in 
India, for the purpose of establishing a 
lasting memorial worthy of his great 
name.” It was not determined whether 
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the money should be applied to the erec< 
tion of a monument in India, or remitted 
to the committee in Edinburgh. 

In the course of the discussion, Mr. 
Plowdeii observed that he was acquainted 
with a native of India, who had read Che 
whole of the works of Sir Walter Scott. 

LAW STAMPS. 

The India GazeUct of May 0th, incU 
dentally mentions an instance of the heavy 
stamp duties on law proceedings in the 
Sudder Courts. A suitor, having occa- 
sion for a copy of an order in the Sudder 
Uewanny Adawlut, was refused by tlie re- 
cord-keeper a grant on plain paper. Appli- 
cation was accordingly made, on a stamp 
at eiffht anncu, for on authenticated copy, 
which was granted. The order is con- 
tained in twenty printed lines. They 
were, however, written on five sheets of 
stamp paper, each sheet costing eight an- 
nas, and the five sheets measuring six feet 
in length and about eight inches in breadth. 
“ We liave reason to believe,” says the 
writer, “ that this is an exceedingly modest 
and humble specimen of the enormously 
protraeted length of documents in the 
Company's courts. If we are rightly in- 
formed, there is an express order by the 
Sudder, prescribing the sjiace to be inter- 
posed between each line ^ writing. The 
space actually interposed in the present 
case is one inch.” 

savings' banks. 

The following gentlemen have been ap- 
pointed by Government a committee to 
draw up a plan for a Savings' Bank : — 
P: M. Wyiicli, Esq., president; J. A. 
Uorin, Esq. ; C. £. Trevelyan, Esq. ; 
Lieut. Cob Kennedy ; Capt. H. lb Hen- 
derson ; Theodore Dickens, Esq. ; and 
Baboo Raincomul Sen. We understand 
that the whole question is referred for 
their consideration, witli no other in- 
structions than that the scheme is to be 
rendered us extensively bcneiiciuJ as pos- 
sible to all classes of the community. — 
CaL Cour. May 8. 

OUOB. 

, >Tlie propensity to give a false coloring 
events is unfortunately so geneitd 
dmijhig the natives, wlien their interest is 
concerned, that, if on tliat account ex- 
treme dithciilty is found in coming at the 
truth of an alfiiir sifted in a court of jus- 
tice, where evidence may be commanded, 
the chance of reaching it is small indeed 
when matters of state and what passes in 
the courts of the native princes are the 
subject of report. We have an example 
of this in the various accounts which have 
lately been published relative to the af- 
fairs of Oude. The hukeem (Mehendee 
Ali Klian) is represented by the party in 


power as a profligate minister, who com- 
bines oppression with knavery ; while hie 
friends, and the generality of English- 
men. cry him up as distinguished for a 
high tone of feeling, honorable in all his 
pecuniary dealings, regardless of money, 
and the only fit man for prime minister in 
Oude — ^the only man able to keep the 
country in order. At this distance from 
the scene, we are quite perplexed when 
we receive communications from that 
quarter through natives. We have now 
before us a translation of a letter of recent 
date from Lucknow, written in tlie inte- 
rest of the ruling party. To what extent 
tile facts in it may be fairly represented, 
we are quite unable to judge. One of 
them we take to be a version of the story 
about the slaves said to have been pur- 
chased for the use of the palace. In the 
account now before us, the purchase or 
detention of these slaves (if it be the same 
aflbir) is made to appear an act of charity, 
instead of an infraction of the Royal de- 
cree against tiie purchase and sale of 
human beings. The following is the sub- 
stance of the letter:— 

** A decree has been promulgated from 
the King's court, prohibiting tiic sale of 
slaves ; but it seems the publication was 
not sufliciently general, fur it was stated 
in a newspaper that some Moguls had 
brought twenty Hussee (Habshce?) men 
and women to Nuwabgunge. On hear- 
ing this, the king was greatly surprised 
at their ignoruiicc ot the prohibition, and 
ordered money to be given to the Moguls 
to release the Hussees. But the latter 
with tears begged that they might not be 
turned adritt in a strange country, the 
language of which they did not under- 
stand, for they would certainly starve. In 
compassion, the king ordered them to be 
put upon his own establishment with the 
other slaves. 

** From the time of Nuwaub A$sud 
Doula, it has been the practice in Oude 
to give the zemiiidaree in &rm. This 
lias bcim abolished by liis Majesty, being a 
source of oppression ; and from tlie Fus- 
lee year 1241, the king will make settle- 
ments with the zemindars as in the Com- 
pany's territories. Regulations are pre- 
{laring upon the subject, and will be sub- 
mitted through tile resident to the Gover- 
nor General. 

“ There was an order to pay the resi- 
dent 1,U00 rupees per month for distribu- 
tion ill charity to the lame, blind, and 
othemljatreBsed objects. Instead of this, 
the illl lias sent him three lakhs of ru- 
pees, to he invested in Company’s pa^r 
as a permanent fund, the interest of which 
to be so employed.” — CaL Cour. May 14. 

E&TRAOADINARY HAIL-BTORM. 

A letter from the neighbourhood of Al- 
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lahabad gives an account of an extraordi- 
nary hail-storm which occurred there ou 
the afternoon of the 5th of May. A hail- 
atone that was measured was ten inches in 
drcwnfarence and eighteen Fiirruckahad 
rupees in weight (six ounces and three- 
quarters troy}— the statement being veri- 
fied by a private letter before us, signed 
liy two gentlemen of high character in the 
civil service, who furtlier state that there 
were others larger that might liave been 
selected. They add that, if they were to 
read such an account in a newspaper, they 
would hesitate to believe it, and tliey 
have therefore done all they could in com- 
municating their names and vouching for 
the accuracy ot the statement. 

Another letter, dated CMiunar, 6th 
May 1833, states: — “ We were yester- 
day visited with one of the most dreadful 
hail-storms perhaps ever witnessed. 
During the fore part of the day, the heat 
was cxeessivc. About noon, Irom tlie 
distant thunder and the appeamtiec of the 
atmosphere, we u ere anxiously looking tor 
a small shower to cool us. Uetween two 
and three in the afternoon, a few stniggliiig 
hail stones, about the size of a common 
fowl's-egg, comnieiicrd falling. About 
ten minutes alter, the liuil, mure like 
blocks of ice, fell in enormous (piantities, 
beating down branches of trees, killing 
quantities of birds, &e. 1 am really 

speaking within bounds, w’hen I say a 
goose’s-<’gg was a tnlle eomimred to some 
of the stones that lell. Only imagine the 
measurement of one, afier being in a hot- 
house full ten nil mites, in e ire unite run re 
eleven inches ami a huff. 1 ni.iy safely 
aver, that if we had hiiil a int to deposit, 
with a hiuidied coolies to collect, we 
might have got siillicieiit ice in one hour 
after the storm tusiij>])ly the whole station 
tor the season. I have only heard of tw'o 
men who lost tlieii ll^es. I have ju-st 
been informed that in (lie ba/aiir a man 
weighed one of tlie liail-stoiies, which was 
a seer (two pounds) ; anotlierman, tliiee- 
quarters ol a seer ." — India (!az. 

THE REV. MR. WOLII. 

^fter this eecentrii* gciitleinaii left Cul- 
eutta, a correspondence took pl.iee in the 
newspapers between lieutenant Ihiriies 
and some derendersoi Mi. Wulft, iioteal- 
ciilated to exhibit his tlieologieal o)iiriiuns, 
at least, in a very orthodox light. In 
]). 117, wc inserted an extract from Lieut. 
Durnes’ letter, which throw's some impu- 
tation upon the reverend travc]lcii|||i^era- 
city. In replying to some caustic re- 
marks in a letter defending Mr. Wolff, 
Lieut. Curiies fiirtiier states, that, at the 
meeting at C'ubiil, Mr. Wolff desired liiiii 
to statu to the Mulioiiiedaiis that tile son 
ol Napoleon was ditjal, or antielirist, 
(who was not to bo destioyed foi about 


fifteen years, though now dead), and that 
bo did so ; that Mr. Wolff claims the 
power of casting out devils, and that he 
(Mr. Bumes) has seen a letter of Mr. W., 
in w'hich he records the miraclca be 
actually worked in Egypt, “ where, in 
imitation of Christ, he called upon the 
evil spirit to depart, in the name of Jesus, 
and it departed that Mr. Wolff has de- 
clared “ he had interviews with Jesus 
Christ in Bokhara," and that he told him 
(Mr. Burnes) in Cabiil, on the 3d May 
1832, that, be believed Mahomed to be a 
true prophet and no impostor.” 

The reverend gentlemen has published 
a reply at Madras, which will be found 
under that presidency. 

THE SALT-SALE. 

Yesterday was the first day of the usual 
monthly sale ot salt. These sales com- 
monly occupy three days and bring toge- 
ther a large conouiirse of people ; and the 
Spirit of competition carries up the bid- 
dings, as at the opium sales, somewhat 
beyond the prices wbieb prudent men 
w'oiild tender in private bargains. For 
once lioweviT not a bid W'as made. In 
vain the b.imiin r trembled in the hand of 
the nuelioneei ; in vain lie looked round 
among the magnates ul tlietnulc, hitherto 
anxious for Ins nod ol recognition : still 
not u bid— not one. There w us, in short, 
a general strike, a combination among the 
salt mei chants not to buy at all, and they 
stuck to their resolution to-day, when the 
same dumb show' W'lis repeated in the sale 
room. Tlieie are now' m the golali-i 
t veiity lakhs of inaiinds all paid for, 
wliieli the piirehiisers eaimot clear, not 
knowing liow’ todispoM'ol it without losa. 
'riieii capital Is absoi bed and ever) market 
is glutted. — (ul. (uur.Mai/ J5 

The Jnhu Jiull observes iluit this 

soiinils like a requiem of the monopoly.’’ 

'I'lie Hurkuru has the follow iiig remarks : 
— " There was on the day of tins singu- 
lar ocetirrenpe, a re-sale ol some .salt, lor 
which the deposit had not hecii paid, and 
by some it is eonjeetmed that the natives 
may have euinbined in tins inamier to de- 
feat the lalc, 1)} way of revenge. Others 
ugiiiii eoiiceivc, that the object of the com- 
hiiiation is to bring down the price of salt 
materially, so that the piirrhasers of the 
tw'cnly lakhs, at rather a high price, may, 
on II second jiiirehasc at a low' rate, aver- 
age a modemte price on the whole. The 
probability is, however, that the sole ob- 
ject is to create a scarcity, and run up 
piiccs ; and so long os the salt is sold in 
enormous ((uanlities, so long will it always 
be ill the power of great capitalists to play 
these fuiitiistie tricks with the supply of 
this iiiiportaiit article to the consumer. 
At all events, it is quite clear that the fai- 
lure ul the side is nut to be ascribed to the 
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rapenbundanee of the supply. Tlie re- 
medy would seem to be to sell it in future 
in small quantities, and thus to extend 
the competition to aueb a degree as to 
render these combinations impossible." 

The Calcutta Courier observes : “ we 
believe the fact to be, that a glut of salt 
docs exist generally in the hands of the 
salt-dealers ; by which we mean a larger 
stock than there is a ready demand for at 
tlie usual monopoly prices, and more than 
they can conveniently hold with reference 
to the capital it has absorbed. This 
has been occasioned partly by excessive 
competition (not monopoly) at the public 
salt sales, partly by events which the salt 
merchants could not be expected to fore- 
see — the extinction of capibil to a large 
extent, in respect to its nominal amount, 
by the crash among the agency houses, 
and by other causes— and the natural ef- 
fect of that crash, increased difficulty in 
those who want money to obtain it from 
tliose who have it, upon securities hitherto 
freely current between borrower and lend- 
er. Hence it follows that the salt dculera, 
who have usually traded to the full extent 
both ol their means and of their credit, 
find themselves iiiiralysed by the present 
state of commercial credit. They have 
gone on buying to aupport prices, until at 
last they can buy no longer. The mer- 
chants, some months ago, petitioned for 
a reduction of the quantity lor sale this 
year to (we believe) forty-two lakhs of 
maiinds. 'i'bis was refused, becauhc its 
effect would necessarily lie to support 
prices, which wcie. in the opinion of 
Government already too liigh. They 
now want a liuiiu*., and ask it upon the 
plea of ]irecedcnt, us well as that of the 
cruel ])osition in which they find them- 
selves — threatened with absolute and 
wide-extending ruin. We understand 
the bonus they solicit is eiglit annus per 
maimd, payable upon all salt of past sales, 
that shall be cleared niid despatched troin 
the golahs into the interior from the pre- 
sent date, This would, of course, very 
much aeeulerate the elonruiicc of the go- 
hilis, while, at the same time, it would 
be an important relief to tlie trade. It 
would be obtained, however, ot a cost to 
Government of ten lakhs of rupees, and 
not without injustice to those who might 
have salt in the different marts, bought 
perhaps from the very men who obtain 
the relief." 

The India Gazette solves the difficulty 
on the principle of misgovernment : 

the government monopoly," it says, 
“ has produced a suliordinate monopoly of 
the great capitalists who deal in the arti- 
cle. The remedy lor this state df things 
would be found in the removal of the pri- 
mary cause — the Government monopoly. 
This is what it must cornc to at last, but 
iM)t at present ; and in the mean time we 


must endeavour to aacertain, with a view 
to tlieir removal, the secondary causes. 
Tlie real secondary cause of the present 
difficulty is that the capital of the salt 
dealers is absorbed, and every market is 
glutted. But why is tlie market glutted ? 

Is it that the wants of the people are , 
abundantly supplied? We greatly fear 
that this is far from being the case, and 
that the fact is that the poor can no 
longer afford to purchase salt as before. 
The hire of an able-bodied labourer is now, 
even within forty miles of Calcutta, re- 
duced to two and a-half rupees a month. 
The ryuts liave become unable to pay their 
rents, and such is the present state of 
things, that when, in consequence of the 
inability of the ryuts, the zemindar be- 
comes a defaulter and his estate is put up 
for sale, there is actually no bidder. Tliis 
has licen the case in instances of some 
estates that were a few years ago valued 
at from three to five lakhs of rupees. Our 
conx'iction then is, that the glutted state 
of tiic markets for salt in the Mofussil 
arises from the fact that the entire body 
of ryuts and labourers have been at last 
reduced to the lowest, or almost the 
lowest, subsistence-btiindard ; that at the 
existing prices they cannot purchase salt 
to the extent even of their very limited 
wants, and that the glut thus occasioned 
has recoiled upon the Calcutta market, 
and now prevents the salt merchants from 
purchasing even at the low prices at which 
the article has been put up." 

On the '21st May, it was determined in 
coiinril to allow tlie salt merchants a 
bounty of eight annas per inaund on all 
salt of sail", anterior to the 1st May 1S.13, 
exported bcfni'c the 3 1st October next ; and 
the suspended sale was resumed on the 
2-kh, uhen the bidilings were brisk, at 
prices nearly corresponding with those ot 
the \pril sale, w'hicli was attributed to an 
expectation that the early dose of the 
season of niaiiufiicture and the destruction 
of '..lit by till* storm and inundation, will 
ol’iige the Goveriiinent to reduce the 
quantity for sale next year. The mer- 
chants were fortunate in getting tlicir 
boiiub before the storm. 

SIX CIIII.DREN AT A BIRTH. 

A correspondent of the Mnfuml UkJi- 
har, w'ho vouches under his own name 
for the accuracy of the statement, reports 
that a native woman, wife of a man of tlie 
CMchee or gardener caste, was delivered of 
six chMdrcn ot a birth, four sons and two 
daughters, wdio died iinniediutely and 
** were disposed of in the Jumna." The 
fact is attested by the kotual of Muttra. 

LORU w. BRNTINCK’s VISIT TO THE INDUS. 

It is rumoured that Lord William Bcn- 
tiiick goes to Simlah next year via Ma- 
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liras, Bombayi and the Indus. We sin- 
cerely trust this latter part of the arrange- 
ment will not be given up. The opening 
of the navigation of the Indus is a scheme 
pregnant with considerable commercial 
advantages to the native states upon its 
shores and other provinces too in the 
lower part of Central Asia. A voyage 
made, therefore, by the Governor Gene- 
ral himself will place the subject in a pro- 
perly prominent light before the public 
both in India and at home. It will also 
facilitate the reduction of the duties of the 
proposed tariff, the rate of which seems 
in many instances to be tantamount to 
the present expense even of land carriage. 
The scheme is viewed by some benevo- 
lent individuals, we observe, as likely to 
lead to a total rc\oliition, political and 
commercial, in the quarter of the world 
immediately interested. We are not our- 
selves quite so sanguine. We cannot 
however forget the language in which the 
voyage of Nearchus down the Indus to 
the Euphrates is characterized by a ta- 
lented pen. and we fervently hope that 
the rumoured visit may prove eventually 
to be one of little less real importance. 
** The consequences of this voyage,” says 
Dr. Vincent, ** were such tliat, us in the 
first instance it opened a coinniunication 
between Europe and the most distant 
countries of Asia, so at a later period it 
W'as the source and origin of the Portu- 
guese discoveries, tlio toiindation of the 
greatest corninercMl system ever intro- 
duced into the world, and (‘unsequcntly 
the primary cause, liowevcr remote, of 
the Dritisli cstulilislimcnts in India.*” — 
Mojusitil IJkhhuTj May 4. 

I'UanUCKABAD IIUPFK AND SICCA VVr.IGUT. 

The following is copy of a proposed re- 
gulation, read in council lor the first time 
on the 13lh ot May: — 

By a resolution of the Goveinor Ge- 
neral in Council, dated the 10th Scjitcm- 
lier 1824<, the Fiirruckiibud iiipee was or- 
dered to be coined of 180 grs., IGo .fine 
and 15 alloy, and was declared the legal 
currency of the Saugor and Neibudduh 
territories ; and all coinages of that rupee 
have been struck at the Saugor mint since 
the above resolution was passed, of the 
weight and standard therein specified. At 
the same time, the Fiirriickaliad rupees 
issued from the other mints of the 
Hon Company, have been coined to cor- 
respond with the standard described in 
Reg. xi 1819: so that at the present mo- 
ment, the Furruekabad rupees, fabricated 
at the mints of Saugor and Calcutta, re- 
spectively, differ, though in a very slight 
degree, from each other in w'cight and 
intrinsic value, while in the provinces 
where they are current they circulate at 
par. It is expedient to correct this dis- 
crepance, and to assimilate the Furrucka- 


bad rupee struck at the Calcutta mint to 
tlic Furruekabad rupee of 180 grs., 1 1 parts 
fine and one of alloy, struck at Saugor, 
which coincides precisely with the new 
currency of the Madras and Bombay pre- 
sidencies. It is likewise convenient to 
make a trifling alteration in the weight of 
the Calcutta sicca rupee as presented by 
K^. xiv. 1818- It is further convenient 
to introduce tlie weight of the Fumicka- 
bad nipee as the unit of a general system 
of weights for Government transactions 
throughout India, under the native and 
well known denomination of the tola.” 

The following rules have accordingly 
been enacted by the Governor General in 
Council, to be in force from tlie date of 
tlicir i»rumii1gHtion : — 

II. So much of llcg. xiv. 1818, as fixes 
tlie weight and standard of the nineteenth 
sun sicca rupee, and of Keg. xi. 1819, as 
fixes the weiglit and standi of the Fur- 
nickabad rupee, is hereby rescinded. 

I I I. The weight and standard of the 
Calcutta sicca rupee and its subdivisions, 
and of the Furruekabad rupee, shall be 


us follows :— 



Wciffltt. 

Grains. 

Fine. 

Alloy. 

Crams. 

Grains. 

Calcutta Sa. Riip. 1{)2 

17« 

l(i 

Ditto tuir .... iNi 

H» 

H 

Ditto quarter . . 48 

44 

4 

Furruekabad Rup. 180 

KUi 

I.*, 

and its fractinus m pro|>ortian being 11.12’.li pure 
and l-12th alioy. 


IV. Tlie use of the sicca weight of 
]79'C0(> grs., hitherto empluyed tor the 
receipt of bullion at the mint, being in 
f.ict the weight of the Muurshcdated 
rupee of the old standard, which was 
assumed as the sicca currency of the Hon. 
Cumpiny’s provinces of Bengal, Behar, 
and ()iis.s:i, shall be discontinued, and in 
its place the following unit, to Im> called 
the tula, sliii'l be introduced, whicli, from 
its immediate conneetioii with the rupee 
of the upper provinces, anil of Madras 
and liombay, will easily and speedily te- 
roine universal through the British terri- 
tories. 

I’lie tola or swoa weiyht to be equal to 
180 grains iroy, and the other denomiiiu- 
tions of weiglit to be derived from this 
unit, accoriliiig to the lollovving scale, viz. 

0 Ruttees-.! mushn— J.1 troy gnu 
12 Munhwi—l tola^ IHU ditto. 

W) Tolaii (nr alLca weight) ■eer>i2t lbs. tniy. 
40 bcerii*! man or baiur inaund^lOU 11 m. troy. 

V. The calculation of the produce of 
bullion at the mints of Saugor and Cal- 
cutta will be made in accordance with the 
system hercin-before set forth, subject to 
the duty or seignorage of tvvo per cent, 
already provided by the Mint Kegulo- 
tions ; and in the rase of bullion below 
dollar standard, or more than six dwts. 
worse, subject to a further mint chaige 
to cover the expense of rofining it up to 
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■tandard purity ; it beini; optional with 
the propnetor of the bullion to reflne it 
out of the mint, or to pay the rcfinoge 
chaise according to established rates. 

THS LATE GOVERNOR OF 8ERAMPOSE. 

We regret to announce the death of 
the Hon. J. S. Hohlenberg, governor of 
Serampore. He died on Imrd the Guide 
pilot vessel, on the 11th, off the Sand- 
heads ; his body was conveyed to Seram- 
pore, and was interred yesterday with 
due honours.— Go/. Chur. May 13. 

Mr. Hohlenbeif: first arrived in Seram- 
pore in 1822, and was appointed judge 
and mogistratc of the settlement and 
member of the royal council. From the 
very beginning he shewed himself a warm 
friend of every measure calculated to 
enlighten and benefit the people, llis 
official authority he used for the suppres- 
sion of vice, the encouragement of the 
good, and the pure administration of jus- 
tice, and introduced a total cliange in the 
manner in which affairs were administered 
in Serampore. The government had been 
accustomed to draw a considerable reve- 
nue from u nuniher of Chinamen, who 
erected slicds for gambling by the road- 
side, at the annual festivals of Jnggun- 
nath ; but tlicsc dens of iniquity he would 
on no account allow. Every means in 
his power he used to prevent the occur- 
rence of suttees ; and we have seen the 
tears start in his eyes when he was thwart- 
ed in his purposes of mercy by a superior 
authority. When the inclemency of one 
season filled the roads with sick and dying 
pilgrims, on the occasion of a great tcsti- 
val, he converted the court-house into an 
hospital, under the care of the surgeon of 
the station, and rode himself fur miles 
upon the roads near the town to seek out 
and bring in the poor, friendless sufferers. 
In another season, when a flood had 
overspread the country and laid low the 
houses of vast numbers of the people, he 
called the principal inhabitants together to 
adopt measures for the relief of the suf- 
ferers. He opened all the public build- 
ings in the town, which could be so ap- 
propriated, for their reception ; and was 
one of those who visited every family in 
the settlement whose house had fallen, to 
examine into their circumstances and por- 
tion out to them the funds raised by sub- 
scription for their relief. Such was his 
benevolent course on every public emer- 
gency, and in private he uniformly ex- 
hibited the same generosity of character. 

In his judicial and magisterial duties, 
Mr. Hohlenberg invariably manifested the 
most impartial justice. If ever he shew- 
ed a symptom of partiality, it was in fii- 
vour of the poor suitor agunst the rich 
and more influenUal. The personal fa* 
tigue to whicli he submitted in sifting the 
truth was inconceivable, for tlie imper- 


fect organization of his court left far too 
much of the manual labour of recording 
proceedings in his hands; and he was 
scrupulous perhaps to a fault. 

After visiting his native country, he 
returned again to Serampore in 1827, and 
resumed his former duties till the death 
of Colonel Krefting, in 1828, when he 
succeeded him in tlic government of the 
settlement. In this higlier station, he 
still retained the esteem of all.^iSama- 
diar Durpuiij May 15. 

STEAM NAVIGATION. 

We understand that our relations with 
the Maharajah Runject Singh are on the 
best possible footing, and that his high- 
ness, in all his negociations on the sub- 
ject of the Indus, has mamfested a spirit 
of iMoommodation, a perfect freedom from 
all jealousy on the subject, that have ex- 
ceeded the most sanguine expectations of 
our Oovernmeut. We Iiear also that his 
highness has actually sent to England, 
through a private individual in Calcutta, 
for a steamer adapted for the Indus. We 
believe that it is the intention of our Go- 
vernment also 10 get out iron steain-ves- 
Hcls, for the navigation of the Iniliis, as 
tliere is every prospect of an amicable ur. 
lani^cmcnt with the native chiefs on the 
subject of tolls and duties on that river. 
— Hark. May 19. 

TIIF. SHAWLS OP CASHMERE. 

The great mart for the wool is at Kil- 
ghet, a dependancy of Ludak, twenty 
days’ journey from the northern boundary 
of Cashmere. There arc two kinds ; ihat 
which can be rcailily dyed is white ; the 
other sort is of an ashy colour, which, being 
with difficulty clianged by art, is gene- 
rally woven of its natural hue. About 
two pounds of either are obtained from a 
single goat once a year. After the down 
has been carefully separated from tJie 
hairs, it is repeatedly washed witli rice- 
starch. This process is reckoned impor- 
tant, and it is to the quality of the water 
of their valley that the Cashmerians at- 
tnhute the peculiar and inimitable fineness 
of the fabrics produced there. At iCil- 
gket the best row wool is sold for about a 
rupee a pound. By the preparation and 
vroshing, it loses one-half, and the re- 
mainder being spun, three rupees* weight 
of the thread is considered worth one ru- 
pee. 

Shawls are made of various forms, size, 
and borders, which are wrought sepa- 
rately, with the view of adapting them to 
the different markets. Those sent to 
Turkey used to be of the softest and most 
delicate texture. Besides the ordinary 
kind, 6f an oblong dr square shape, many 
articles of dress are manufactured from 
the same material. Such as striped 
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pieces, flowered and plain stockinf^, 
gloves, and the waist-bands called ahumla. 
Carpets and counterpanes are fabricated 
of the hair or coarser part of the wool 
From a variety of causes, among which 
the destruction of the Janissaries, who 
dressed much in shawls, the loss of roy- 
alty in Caubul, and tlie ruined finances of 
Lucknow, ore adduced, it is certain that 
tlic demand for this elegant commodity 
lias greatly declined of late years. Under 
the Mogul emperors, Cashmere found 
work for 30,000 sliuwl-looms. In the 
time of the Afghan kings, the number de- 
creased to 18,000. There are now no 
more than 6,000 employed. I should at- 
tribute little of this diminution to the sale 


Total Chum Kllghet to Bombay 

KBXesiSt 

Prime coat 

Proportion of canlage 

Inaunmoe 


947 191 

... 337 10 
... 0 19 

... 91 0 


Total cost.. 607 21 


A pair of such shawls might sell for £00 
at Amritsir, and in Bombay for 900 ru- 
pees. The amount of the imports and 
the sums levied by each government will 
appear more in relief if stated as tliey af- 
fect a camel-load in its progress. It con- 
sists of 14^ Cutcha mauiids, and contains 
on an uverage 2, (XX) shawls of different 
kinds valued on reaching Bombay at 
28,500 Fd. Rupees. 


of English imitatiuns among the Asiatic 
nations. When these counterfeits first 
appeared, tlic pretty patterns and hril- 
liancy of the colours took the fancy of 
some, blit their great inferiority in the 
softness and warmth characteristic of the 
genuine goods, soon caused the newarti- 
cle.< to be neglected. I lately saw a ca- 
rool-loorl of them put np at outcry in Del- 
hi, when scarcely a native would bid for 
one. The very lowness ol the price, no 
doubt, tends to put things out ot labhion 
which serve more fur ornament than use. 

The average value of shawls exported 
from Cashmere amounts aiimiaily to 
] 8,60,000 rupees. Runjeet Singh takes 
two-thirds in kind, as part of the gross 
revenue of the province, which is about 
tw'cnty-five laos a-yenr. He is said to 
sell tlircc-lourtbs of what he thus receives 
and Co keep the remainder fur his own 
court Of tlie rest disjiosed of by biin 
and left for sale in tlie valley, seven lacs’ 
worth go to Bombay and Western India ; 
three to Hindoostan, chiefly Oude ; half- 
a-loc each to Calcutta, Caiibul, Herat, 
and Bulk, whence some pass on to neigh- 
bouring counti-ics. 1 am enabled to .sub- 
join a curious calculation of the successive 
exactions from Cashmere to Bombay in- 
clusive, which magnify the price of 
shawls. 

Actual cost lor materials and labour in 
making a pair of red shawls. 

Four Furrukabad seers of wool .... Rs. 12 8 


Clasning, washing, and spinning AO O 

lacing 11 0 

wages to weavers 0 


Total ■ . Fd. R». ai7 14 

Duties on the same. 

On sale end importation to Ceshmere .... 

3 12 

9 4 

^hlle the fabric is In the loom 

Fees to chowdrles, brokets, dec. 

195 » 
93 U 

Totalin Cashmere .. 

169 0 

Duties Dram Cashmere to Amritsir 

From Amritsir to Bombay 

AtBmbey 

19 e 

3 3| 
0 

Total ftom Amriteir to Bombay Fd.Rs. 

85 191 


The government of l.ahoro exacts . . Fd. Rs. 1 ,364 


Patialah 01 

Rlkeneer 4.'< 

Joudpnrc 191 

Bhowuuggur 20 

Total levied by native princes l.HOO 

Uonibay ilo per cent, sid valorem) 2.ll.'’iU 


Nothing can be so injiulirious us the 
vexatious attacks on the manufacture in 
its very cradle ; but the native princes arc 
moderate indeed when com|>nred with the 
British Uovcrnincnt, whieb, without af- 
fording the trade any jirotectioii, exacts 
upwards of a-third more than all of them 
collectively — Delhi Gaz. May 11. 

CONDITION OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 

To account for the unquestionable po- 
verty of the people, at the present mo- 
ment, compared with their state ten years 
ago, is a complex tusk, and we therefore 
ratlicr suggest than pronounce opinions. 
One of the elements for the solution of 
the problem may be that, in so far ns the 
external commerce of the country affords 
the means for realizing the pr.^fits of in- 
dustry, the people have for the latter 
moiety of the above-mentioned period 
born working to a positive loss, there 
having been scarcely any articles ex- 
ported that have re-produced their first 
cost. There has been no surplus profit 
on the rutton manufactures, which were, 
until within these few years, the great 
staple of the Coromandel coast, and at 
one time the principal return for all the 
bullion and commodities imported into 
Bengal. Indigo purchased with the view 
of making a remittance has not only 
foiled on an average to pay the planter bis 
first cost, but has fallen very far short of 
making good to the exporter the payments 
for which it was ship^. Tlie same re- 
mark might be applied to sugar and other 
commodities. If this is the foot, and 
we imagine few will dispute it, and if the 
people cannot sell so as to re-produce 
something more than will replace the 
whole cost of production, they must 
have become impoverished. To prevent 
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tliiH impovurishmcnt, too, the hiirplut 
rcqniiTil nniht bo nt least enoii")i to puy 
nil the unproductive expenditure of go- 
vernment. It then the ])iudiictsof the 
country, cicnted by the industry of the 
people, have bceoinc less profitable in 
the markets of the world, and il the di- 
minished returns are ma<le answerable for 
the same or an increased amount of 
tuxes and public expenditure, always felt 
to be oppressive and preventive ot the 
accumulation of capital, then it will fol- 
low that the condition of the people 
must be in a course of deterioration. 
T.ow wages, diminished production, and 
diminished consumption, are tlic signs 
and consequences — India (laz. May 10. 

DUTiir. 

The Mnfmsil IJhbar of IVlay 1 1th con- 
sams the tulhm itig court news ■ — 

It w.is stated in court that Mr. Huck, 
an Knglishmun, hod been eonveitcd to 
Mulioincilrniisin, and that the name of 
Alidiillah has been assumed by linn. A 
conveisation on the subject ot Baboo 
Ham MoJiiin Hoy, now in London as the 
royal envoy, took jilacc. Ills Majesty 
said, timt when the order tor inereusi.ig 
his tribute should be ih'^ued, he would 
then tccl conndent on the subjeet, and 
not before. It is said, that the resident 
has represented to his Majesty the iin- 
profiricty of having conferred a title and 
klieluut on llajuh Luchmun Sin^'h, Ba- 
tanwalu. In reply, his Majesty said, 
that the evil could not now be eorreeted, 
but that in future no title or khclaiit 
would be granted to the feudal chiefs or 
depeiiduiits of the Company, without the 
advice and consent of the resident. It 
is said that the king is still urged by the 
British authorities to recall it. 

TU£ OCIITEULONY MONUMENT. 

It w'ould appear that tlic neglected con- 
dition of the Oeliteilony monument in- 
duced some thieves to go up on Friday 
night, and steal nut only all the brass 
knobs of the rail, but a whole jiiece of 
division of it out of the stone gallery. 
Mr. Robison caused a watcli to be placed, 
and the consequence was, that tw'o per- 
sons were apprehended while carrying off 
a further portion of the rail- 

It is a pity tliat the committee, who 
undertook the completion of this monu- 
ment, should not only have left the buil- 
der injured by the job, but the building 
itself to go to wre(^ and ruin, which it 
must soon do, if some means are not 
taken to prevent it. — Hurk. May 23L 

MOFUSSIL BANK. 

At a meeting, pursuant to notice, at 
whicb a consi&rable number of gentle- 
men attended, held at Agra, on the 2dr 

Anat, Jour. N.S. Vol.12.No.47. 


May, Col. R. H. Sale. C.B., command- 
ant of Agra, in the chair, the report of 
the committee appointed at a general 
meeting, I tli of March 1833, for the pur- 
pose of taking into coiisiileilition the 
means to be adopted for the establishment 
of a bank at Agra, was received ; after 
which, the amended rules for the manage- 
ment of the laink were unanimously 
ailopted. 'J'he reply of governinent, to 
the application fur its sanction and siip- 
]iort, was unfavourable, declining, in tlic 
pi (‘sent state of commercial and other 
affairs, the being connected with thetjank, 
till the success of the scheme was more 
apparent. 

Mr. .1. Henderson, in bis speech on 
this occa'-ion, stated, the bank wastocoiu- 
ineiiee its operations on the 1 .st J iily 1 b33 ; 
that it IS i-hit'lly fioiii the subalterns of the 
arrsiy tint the bank will be supported, 
end ])crliR]>.s, ultimalcly tlie savings' liaiik. 
He considers that the support of large 
monied men is unnecessaiy. He has no 
fear that capital will How in as fust as it 
is requiied. He eontem]ilatcs that the 
hank’s tPiii aeiions with Eiirojieans will 
be liinit(‘d. The fust enpitul required 
for the eommeneement of the bank,” he 
says, ” must be veiy limited, and ns the 
traTihdctiuns w'ill be with nativc.s, Uic exe- 
cutive must be in a great measure con- 
signed to their countrymen ; these must 
be men of superior intelligence, brought 
up in the line, and who are lainiliur with all 
the iiilneaeies ot native banking. If tlie 
capital is received as lequired, and not 
prutniseuously iiourcd in, 1 feel eonfideiit 
that 0 per cunt, intcrcht will even b*? the 
dividend the first year : the second clivi- 
deiul will probably not be le-^s than 10.” 

The Calcutta Courier, in its commenta 
on the rules of maiiagemciit proposed for, 
the bank, observes ; — 

‘‘ On perusing them, with the com- 
ment uffordcu by the speech of Mr. Heii- 
deison, w e are not siii prised that the sii- 
pu'i'M* goveirinu'iit should have refused 
i. ^ p, rtieijmtion oi sanction, on the ground 
ot me want of suHieient pro.speet of suc- 
ees.s. The present is by no means a fii- 
voiirable niuniciit for such an experiment. 
Banks are at all times hazardous under- 
takings, particularly banks of circulation ; 
and the conjuncture most inauspicious for 
their inauguration is that, wlicn the rela- 
tive value of specie to commodities is 
gradually advancing; or, what is precisely 
the same thing, when the money prices 
of all classes of produce and property ore 
felling. Such an cncillation dt prices is 
most trying to the best conducted and 
most substantial banking-establishmenta 
already in existence, and calls into easr- 
cise the most accurate knowledge of the- 
true principles of bonking, the most per- 
fect acquuutance with its practical details, 
and the most rigid inflexibility in tliose 
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entnistcit wUli tiu* m.inngcmcnt. Nei- 
ther tlic scheme itself now presented to 
the public, nor the names which accom- 
pany its announcement-, appear to us to 
give a reasonable assurance of any one of 
these requisites. Personal experience 
seems wanting altogether: and some of 
the intended operations of the bank arc 
quite foreign to the legitimate busincsii of 
a bank of circulation.” 

nUNJLUT SINGH. 

llunjcet Singh asked IJasn Alii, the 
agent ot Shah Minja U1 Mulk, why Ins 
muster had not signed tlic treaty. He re. 
plied, j’our highness demands half tlieie. 
venue of Sliikarpon* ; without the advice 
therefore of Captain Wade, tin* treaty 
will not he signed and scaled. lie then 
directed the agent to re([uest his master 
to visit Lahore, saying, 1 will grant him 
an crticient force, such as will jilaco him 
on the throne of Calml : tlievaUeel as- 
sented. Since tins, Uunjeet Singh has 
• said to Mullah ('huknr and Ilasn Alii, 
that ns Cashmere, l*c.sha\'. ur, Sliajac- 
bad, Multan, &c. arc in iny ]iosses- 
sion, it is necessary that Shah Sliiiia eii. 
ter into a treaty to iiiuke liercnltcr no 
claim to them. But that 8liikar[)ore and 
Scendu will icmain uuh him. paying only 
ti‘ibutc of halt to Lahuie. He moreover 
advised him to take np his position lui the 
present in Shikarpore, and pioeectl 
tlicnec to Cabal ; adding tiiat Shall Siiu- 
juli when vcpluci’d on his throne should 
send 100 horses and camels to La- 
liorc, and that whenever an army was 
required, it should take the fiehl under 
some seiccted chief. The Lnliorc rhict 
stated that he had ngrceil to mlvaiicu 
] ,2o,UUU rupees. The vakils immediately 
put tlieir master’s seal to tlic treaty. — Afo- 
fussil UkbciTt May 1 1 . 

WILD ANIMAL. 

Wc arc informed that some twenty per- 
sons have been bitten by a singular ani. 
mal, suinewli.it resembling .i jackal, but of 
smaller si^e, in the siibuibs of Culeutta. — 
Oil. Cow. May 29. 

i-:NTj:npuixc of nativr opium- dlaleiis. 

“ When Lord WiHiam BeiUinek was 
at Ajinerc, the great opium inen'Imrit o( 
Malwn, Biihiidoor Mull bliet, of Kota, 
was honoured with an interview with his 
lordship. On this oceasion, the shet ex- 
plained the nature of his extensive deal- 
ings in the drag. His lordship, however, 
on understanding that he disfioscd ot his 
cargo at Bombay, or only occasionally 
■sent it to Canton to the care of the Eu- 
ropean agents there, recommctided him 
<0 save himself in the expense of com- 
•fnissien. To ith«s advice he paid little 
iieed at the time, but tlie heavy losses 


which he has this year incurred by what 
he regards as tlie imprudent, and even un- 
fiiitliiiil, sales of the European ageii(*y- 
honscs at Canton, has determined him to 
avoid nil future recourse to their mcdiii- 
tion, and to send outliis own supercai goes 
to Cuntoii. He hud great dillieulty iii 
persuading even the poorest of his Mar- 
waree kinsmen of Bieancer and JcsbuI. 
mere to undertake the bca-voyuge ; but 
he at last succeeded. About a month 
ago, he desput^'lied two Osivul biinynns 
of the Jain persuasion (his own caste) to 
Bombay, from whence they have engaged 
to piorecd with his present investment of 
opium to Canton. Along with them are 
a Rajpoot and three other Hindoos, eii- 
g:iged us seivarits. ] leave }oii to.s]>ecu- 
late on the giand benefits to be expected 
from this ontLi pi ize . hut it surcesshil, it 
seems ceitainly to piomisc more in break- 
ing down tlic gr.ind barrier against civili- 
‘/ation and knowledge, in imdermiiiiiig 
llieir stiigiiiit.ng system of c.iste, th.iii any 
other ciicmnstaiiee that I have yet heaid 
oi.” — Ctfr/tA/t. India Gnz.^ Aluy 2\i. 


DIUIADIUL SIOIlM. 

The Calcntia papers contain frightful 
accounts ot the lavngcs of the storm of 
May 21, wlindi was nmisnally violent. 
The tide at the mouth of the liver rose 
inoio than twelve feet above tlie or- 
dinary spiings of the season, bW'eepiiig 
over the land further than the eye could 
1 each, destroy mg all the bunds and villages, 
with tlu'ii popiiUtiun and cattle. At the 
1 iwci slalions of Hidgelee and Balasurc, 
the tide lose several feet bight r than in 
the gale ot Octohei Jm.’R, which tles- 
troyed neaily 60,000 prisons. The 
ground was strewn with the wncks of 
houses, trees and with deod bodies. Mr. 
Burt, the icsident inuiiagcr of the Shikar- 
j’oor estate, on the east side of Saugor 
Island, iepo[t>. as follow .•> : 

“ riie gale has made a. clean sweep 
here, uiid 1 uiidcrstand all over tlie island. 
All isyoiie : no bunds, no tanks, no peo- 
ple — 1 think nliout sixty men, ns many 
W'omoii, and anout twenty children, arc 
leit out ot 060 souls ; but cannot say yet 
correctly. As nearly as 1 can judge from 
the height of the bungalow, there were 
seven Iccc w-ater over the land. Men, 
W'oinen, and cattle, are lying dead in all 
directions.” Mr. Burt advises that no 
further attempt be made to people and 
cultivate that ill-fated island. ” Lacs of 
rupees have been expended in a boiil, and 
certainly very creditable attempt to rescue 
it fiom jungle ; and a population of about 
7,000 persons, enjoying unmolested free- 
dom, and comparative case and comfort — 
many of them even wealthy for their class 
—had been gradually collected upon it ih 
the course of a few years ; and now in a 
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sin^lo (liiy nciiily all of tlicm hovo pcrLsh- 
ecl by an invasion of tlie sea, wliiuh has 
left the Buivivuis without a ^holtcr of any 
kind, in a heliilcsKstatu of dostituMon.’* 

The rflfuuts of the storm at Tumlook 
and jMijjI Point w'ero teniblo. A letter 
from Tiimlook, dated the 2Sd, says: 

Last night at this place there was the 
most awhil storm ever vvitriessi'd by man ; 
commenced ul>out four o’clock in the 
morning, and ceased about eight in the 
evonirig. There was great danger of 
Tumlu<jk being washed away ; every 
house in it almost is blown down, the 
trees torn up by the roots and earned 
away ; the inhabitants are running about 
like mud people, some searching fur their 
clnldien; iniiny lives must liuvc been lost, 
and the dead cattle we lo strewed Hbuiit 
by dozens. The Coni])uiiy’.>> lo^s will lie 
great, as all the salt here is waslied avvnv, 
to the amount of about ten lack.-, of lu- 
peea. The natives all say they never 
saw any thing like it, and as lor the tw'O 
lust htonns. they were noDnng to it- You 
eanriot roneeive how vvielelied eveiy 
thing heie is, Uie poor natives ate withour 
house oi food : it it the must inelniielioly 
sight 1 ever saw. A grout many lioats 
also have been washed .i\<’ay ; in iaet, in 
some paits the shore is covered with 
wrecks; and to do justice to the heart- 
rending scone altogether surpasses my 
power, but suilicc it to say, tliat 1 hi'lievc 
there never wjs such a storm before.” 

Later uceoimts moderate the e.stimatc 
of loss of lile. 

At Sliikarpoor there arc survivors 
instead of iihoiit M'(). At Mud Point it is 
hoped that onc-hulf will he found living, 
us about 1,200 had already been taken off 
the estate ; the number ot scttleis upon it 
])rior to the iiiundatioii nut Jiuving readi- 
ed .3,300. An ueeoiint tiom Gunga Sail- 
gor staled that the European siiperin- 
tciidaiiL and all the iri’inbitanls, v/itli cx- 
eeplioii ol some very lew persons, had 
]>eiished on that estate : the assistant is 
said to he among the survivors. So ab- 
ject is now tlic eundition of the sad rem- 
nant ol the Siiugur population, that it is 
in general witli difficulty the iioor people 
can he jncvailcd upon to cpiitc the scene 
of their misery. 

Tlic accounts from Diamond Ilarhour 
state that the whole country as far us 
can be discovered, both up and down the 
liver on both hunks, was strewed with 
corpses of human beings and ol the brute 
race. Tiic carcases of two or three tigers 
have been drifted at Diamond Point, be- 
sides many deer and cattle, and quanti- 
ties of large fish- 

Mr. Pickering, in charge of the new 
tripod, gives a most terrific account of the 
gale in Hint quarter. The gale oom- 
moneeil at ?).£., and in tlie evening of 
the 20tli, increasing during the night, 


and tlie whole country was inundated to 
seven feet high liofore one o’clock in the 
mouiiiig of 21st ! At this time the force 
of the waters burse the flooring of the tri- 
pod, where Mr. Pickering and fiis people 
had taken shelter, and they clung to the 
joists at tlie sides of the building, almost 
lip to their necks in water. When the 
gale abated, they got down and waded, 
or lather swam, to the next station, 
whence they gut to Diamond Harbour in 
a boat, and saw in the way thither not less 
tliaii 700 dead bodies. 

A letter from Mr. Donnltborne, tlie 
.salt iigcnt at Hidgclec, describes the 
storm us a must awful Imrricunc: the 
doors uml windows of Iiis house at Kon- 
ttti were all bh.ittcicd to pieces, and bcvc- 
ra1 of the rooms unrooted, and all the 
large lu es blown down. The poor villa- 
geus uie m the gi cutest po.si>ibIe distress. 

It is icinark.tble that this gale did not 
break the em’iankments in that neigh- 
bourhood, consequently the loss of lives 
about the station, it is hoped, has not 
been eorisider.ible, as the country w'as 
I'iooded onl> to tlic depth of two feet and 
a-hiiif, vvhiLli Mr. Duimithoriie attributes 
to the ruin alone- Ifuttho ground in tlic 
neighbouihood of Koiitui is high, and no 
account hud rciiehed him from the more 
exposed pari.s of the district. It is feared 
that much snitiins been destroyed, us, in 
the agent's opinion, it was impossible 
that the golahs could have resisted the 
violenrc ol tlie gale. It is even probable 
that many of them liave been entirely 
washed iivvny by the sea. 

The gale, ns m inostol these cases, seems 
to have lieeii confined within a small lange, 
and to the vicinity of the land, as several 
.sliips which arrived at Calcutta a few days 
aftci hud lolt nothing of it. , 

THE MONEY MAIIKET. 

Advic'''» from the Cape state that the 
houses of Fergusson and Co. iiiid Crut- 
teiiih-n imd Co. hud accepted loans from 
govt i>inient, and that ^200, (KH) in specie 
was on its way to Calcutta tor the lattei' 
house. 

BENGAT. Bl.’riRlNr.-rUND. 

The committee, appointed by govern- 
ment to report on the various schemes 
ofl'ered fora Military Retiring Fund, have 
given in their report. The eummittcc re- 
euinmciid that Col. MacGregor's plan, 
with the alterations they have suggested, 
should be put in circulation l>y govern- 
ment for the consideration of the army at 
large. The auditor-general recommend- 
ed tlmt the step of captain to major should 
be mode a line one, instead of what it i« 
now, a regimental step; but this the 
committee do not approve, both because 
it would essentially alter the organization 
of tlic army, and because it would involve 
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in act of injustice to the senior captains, 
wllo have made great sacrifices to attain 
the position they now hold. The com- 
mittee have suggested that, instead of 
taking all the twelve retirements from the 
lieiit. -Lionels, a portion of them should 
be taken from the top of the list of colo- 
nels. By giving three or four of the se- 
nior colonels ^ regiments, holding the 
iMk of lieutenant and major-generals, 
the sum they now get from government— 
j64i 56— or a sum equal to the purchase of 
such an annuity, a rise would be produced 
throughout the service. By this sugges- 
th>n, die chances of promotion to lieut.- 
colonds would be grratly improved, and 
aiicfa an increase in the number of sub- 
Ocribets of the higher ranks would be se- 
cured, as would in all probability allow 
fire bonus to be fixed as high as Sa. Rs. 
90,000. The sanction of the Court of 
Directors is required to this proposed re- 
tirement from the head of the list of co- 
lonels, allowing the colonels to retain 
their olf-reckonings, ami taking from the 
ftind a sum equal to wliat they give up in 
the thape of pension. The effect would 
be the same to the lower grades of the 
service, and would be highly boneftcml to 
the fund, fur it is acccrtaincd that an an- 
nuity for officers of seventy-five yc-irs of 
age, can be purchased for about Rs. 
2i000, equal to their pension of £4^6, 
thu^ producing a saving to the fund. 

The committee have further suggested 
that the members of tlic Medical jloard 
and superintending surgeons should be 
eligible for the retiring bonus, taking the 
members of the medical service as equal 
to 18} regiments, which would give them 
21 retirements, or two every year, and 
one eveiy fifth year. The subscriptions 
of the medical service have been proposed 
os follows : 9 of the siipcriii tending sur- 
geons os lieut. -colonels; 18 of tlic senior 
sui^eons as majors ; 144 senior assistant 
surgeons as lieutenants, and the remainder 
as ensigns. 

The scale of subscription recommended 
by tlie committee is understood to be the 
following ; — 

I'ull Hjlf 
Batta. Uatta. 

Licutenant-ColonelH, per month.... W) M o 

M^on ditto W) 4H 0 

Captalm SO 16 0 

Lieutenants ditto 10 7 16 

Ensigns ditto G 4 0 

and for those on furlough at the rate of 5 
per cent, out of their pay while absent. 

It has been abund^tly proved by the 
documents before the committee, that the 
rates of subscription from the several 
ranks are, in most instances, less than 
lialf the present value of the benefits de- 
rivable from the proposed fund. This is a 
material point for the consideration of the 
army, since many of tjiosc who have op- 
posed the cstablisbincnt of u fund, liave 
objected to it chiefiy on tlic ground that 


eontributiona equal to the proposed rates 
of subscription, laid out at the current 
interest of the day, would yield a higher 
annuity than that proposed from the fund. 
-^India Gaz. April 23. 

THUGS. 

** Mr. Smith, agent to the governor- 
general in the Itengur and Nei^dda ter- 
ritoriea, after a session of nearly six 
weeks, during which time he was entire- 
ly oceu^ed with Thug trials, has at length 
taken bia departure for Jubulpore, having 
tried about 800 men for the most horrible 
murders : It is currently reported that 
about one-third of the oonneta will be 
executed, and the remainder transportad 
for life. In two sessions, upwards of 600 
professional assasuna have been disposed 
of; and if the munber who have died, or 
become approvem, be added, I idiall 
not be tar wrong in statiqg liiat at least 
1,000 assassins have been taken away 
from the murderous profession. 

** The measures now in progress, to 
continue the war against the Thugs, are 
of the most vigorous description. The 
resident at Hydrabod has been entrusted 
with the duty of exterminating tlie con- 
federacy South of the N<‘rbud(la, and has, 
with the able assistance of Lieut. Rey- 
nolds, effected wonders. The north of 
the Nerbudda has been assigned to tlie 
Saugur aiitliorities, vho have directed 
their efforts from the Nerbudda to the 
Sutledge, with the gi^test success. 
Lately, two of the junior assistants to 
the agent (Messrs. Macleod and Wil- 
son) have been deputed to superintend 
the operations towards Gwalior and the 
Dooab ; and tlie good effects of their, mis-, 
sioti have already been experienced in the 
arrest of numerous Thugs. On tlie whole, 
1 entertain n sanguine expectation tliat 
these confederacies will shortly be rooted 
out of Hindoostan, which If effected will 
be a boon to the country, almost equal in 
lienefit to the extermination of the Pin- 
darees by Lord Hastings." — Correro. 
Cal. Conr. 

REPOR'rs OF LIEUT. BURNE8. 

Lieut. Burnes is about to proceed to 
England. He has made reports to the 
Supreme Government respecting the re- 
sults of his journey, wbicli are said to be 
of the liigheat interest and importance. 
He has prepared a political report on the 
whole of the countries which lie between 
Russia and India, descriptive of, the re- 
lative power and influence of the chiefs, 
and the resources of the countries, and 
including the results of his observations 
as to their dispositions towards each other, 
and towards tlie British as well as tlic 
Russian government. Next follows a 
treatise on the subject of commerce in 
Central Asia, and the nieaus which exUt 
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for improving it to the benefit of India 
and England. As a soldier, Lieutenant 
Bumes has not overlooked the military 
features and capabilities of tlie countries 
between tlie Caspian Sea and India, and 
he has an advanta^ over all other writers 
in having seen what he describes. He is 
of opinion, it is said, that there are no 
great physical obstacles to an Indian iii^ 
vaaion. Lieut. Bumes's official reports 
oondude with a geographical and general 
account of the countries he has traversed. 
He has also written a penonal narrative 
of his adventures, and has prepe^ a 
map of the coantries from the frontiers of 
India to the shores of the Caspian, on 
istronomical data, a route topographically 
delineated, which will serve equally to 
guide and counteract the legions of the 
North. He lus also a considerable col- 
lection of coins from the Punjab and Bae* 
tria, which are most valuable, generally 
Greek. It is reported thut he has sue* 
GPcdcd in distinctly tracing the route of 
Alexander. 


INUIGO DISTRICTS. 

Extract of a letter from Pumeah, dated 
87th April : — “ Tiie district this year, as 
regards the native population, is in a most 
distracted state : the ryots are daily run> 
ning away in droves, and villages, which 
before were thickly populated, are now 
almost deserted. The emigration gcne> 
rally is to the Moning Hills. Various 
causes arc assigned for the present tlis. 
tress ; the principal ones are, bad riee- 
erops last season, heavy rents, and no 
money.” 

SIAVERY IN INDIA. 

Whilst we lAus r^oice at the banishment 
of slavery from the dominions of the king 
of Oude, our joy is checked by the consi. 
deration that slavery is carried on to n very 
great extent in various parts of the Com> 
pany’s territories. Sylhet, Assam, Rung, 
poor, and perhaps many other places, are 
yet cursed with this abotninnlile traffic; 
ond the most surprising feature of this fact 
is that it is carried on under the sanction 
of the law. The Sadder Dewanee Adaw- 
lut has decided many cases involving the 
proprietary right of slave-owners, and has 
thus recognized that right and stampt it 
with the sanction of legal authority. From 
our knowledge of tlie district of Rungpoor, 
we can affirm that there slavery is carried 
on to a very gieat extent. There is a class 
.of a people called Malzadas, who purchase 
young girls for tlie express purpose Of 
making them prostitutes, and Uiey live by 
the earnings of these unfortunate slaves, 
on whom ffie commission of crime is im> 
posed as a duty, and who arc thus bebarred 
for ever from relinquishing a sinful life. 


But tliese are not (he only people who 
purchase slaves. They are very often sold 
to private families, where they remain as 
property of the purchasers, who has an 
equal riglit to tha children of bis slaves. 
Whoever purchases a slave is required to 
give a fee to the darpgah of tha place as 
well Bs to tlie semindar, these being eon- 
lideredrepreseutatives of the rajah or king; 
the former in the judicial and the latter in 
the revenue deparUnept. It is aalonish- 
iiig to observe^ that in these districts human 
haiogs are sold cheaper then Rungpore 
ponies ; /roni five rupees to fifteen rupees 
being the usual price for a slave. Can any 
thing be move unaccouatable' than the 
existence of such a traffic in the very heart 
of that government which ie renown^ from 
Pole to Pole for its endeavours to abolish 
slavery ? Yet this u a fact which no one 
can deny \-^R^ormtrt April 18. 

LOAN or 1823. 

Financial DcpartmeiUt 26th April 1 1633. 
—Notice is hereby given, that under or- 
ders from the Ilon.tlic Court of Directors, 
proprietors of the notes of the loan dated 
31st of March 1823, numbered from 2,241 
to 2,7‘JO inclusive, and also of the notes 
from 1 to 250 inclusive, of the loan fif 
1825-26, advertised under date the 27th of 
March 1832 for payment, whose instruc- 
tions to their agents make no provision for 
such an event, will he allowed the privi- 
lege of receiving treasury notes bearing 
interest at live per cent, for one year from 
the date on which, according to the above 
advertisement, tlieir five per cent, notes 
were payable, the said interest to lie pay- 
able half-yearly by bills on the Hon. Court 
at Is. lid. per sicca rupee, and twelve 
months after dale. 

CASK OP mSTRAINT ON AN INDIUO-rLANTXa,. 

The India Gazette states the following 
case of a distraint by the officiating deputy 
collector of Fubna, with some severe 
coirinents 

** Mr. Studdert, an indigo-plantor, was 
intrusted by a former collector of Rqjes- 
hayc with the collection from the ryots of 
the rents of certain chur-lands attached to 
his factory. The next collector directed 
him to abstain from collecting the rental 
and a balance due to Government reaoain- 
ed in Mr. Studdert's bands, which in Sep- 
tember last he exprassed his anxiety to pay, 
but it waa not then convenient to receive it. 
The real amount due appears to have been 
l,82.Srui^; but, during Mr. Studdert's 
absence in Calcutu, two separale de- 
mands were made by the collector of Ra- 
jeshaye and tlie officiating deputy collector 
of Pubna, for Sa. Rs. 4,977 on tbia ao> 
count. Oil his return from Caloutto, he 
was, it is alleged, on account of illness, 
unable to reply to (he Rtyeshaje demand, 
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jipd he was ignorant till after the distraint 
tliat a second demand had been made. On 
the 19th of November, his house, furni- 
ture, factories, &c. were distrained, with- 
out any previous notice, for an alleged 
claim of 6,700 rupees, now for the first 
time made, and the distraint is slated to 
have been accompanied with various cir- 
cumstances of unnecessary annoyance, 
which cannot here be detailed. It is suf- 
ficient to quote here the decision of Go- 
vernment in the words of die Hoard of 
Kevenue, in whose opinion die Governor 
General in Council concurs. * I'bc pro- 
ccedings of the officiating deputy collector 
of Tubna,’ the Board soys, ' certainly have 
been precipitate and harsh to a degree 
which the Board ore compelled to reg.'ird 
as quite unjustifiable, and for which die 
only excuse, or rather palliation, is the 
unquestionable purity and singleness of 
his motives, and his youth and inexpe- 
rience in oflice. To this, [lerhaps, it may 
be added, us stated in the commUhioner’s 
report, that he was urged to the attachment 
of Mr. Studdert’s property by the collec- 
tor, and subsequently by tlie officiating 
collector, of liajeshaye, though he aUme 
roust be personally responsible for the 
manner in which this duty was cflcctcd.* ** 


ST.VTR or FRRMNG AMONG THF NATIVES 

TOW'ARnS THE BRITISH GOVERNMKNT. 

“ I will now give another instance to 
show the estimation in w'liich our govern- 
ment is held by llie people, — one winch I 
have learnt from unquestionable authority. 
On the Goorkali conquest of the Pliinahi- 
ya mountains, their tyranny was such that 
immense numbers of the people emigrated. 
From the l)e}Ta Boon and parts adjac(>nt, 
a few individuals settled in our neighbour- 
ing provinces; but (be greater number 
crossed the Jumna, and fixed their abode 
in the independent Sikh territories. When 
the Goorkah government become a little 
settled, the chiefs endeavoured to encou- 
rage the inhabitants to return to their 
homes, and partially succeeded ; die ma- 
jority still remaining in their new iiusses- 
aions. On the accession of the Britisli 
Government, the return of the expatriated 
population to their own land w’as fully an- 
ticipated ; but no such event followed. 
On the contrary, the nuralicr already in 
some porta of the province was diminished 
hy the partial emigration to the Sikh ter- 
ritories. Some yean after, very great 
eflbrts were made by the civil functionary 
to induce the old inhabitants to Feturn, but 
without success. The strong local attach- 
ment of the natives of India is well known. 
In this case there was no long journey 
through a perilous country to be under- 
taken, the generation that had been exiled 
still existed, and the distance from their 
own home was from fifteen to fifty miles ; 


yet they preferred remaining in their newly- 
adopted country. 

*• I will hero relate an anecdote of what 
I one day witnessed; in explanation of 
which it should be stated, that in a certain 
place resides a native chief (whose family 
were rulers over a large territory) on a 
pension which bo has received for more 
than twenty years, lie does not possess a 
foot of land, nor has he any influence be- 
yond what he derives from personal cha- 
racter and hereditary recollections. This 
chief was at a town nearly sixty miles dis- 
tant from his own residence, and in a dif- 
ferent district from that in which it waa 
situated. It was the first time he had vi- 
sited the place for many years, and tlio 
people there did not at nil benefit by his 
usual expenditure. 1 saw the judge and 
magistrate of the district ride ihrougli the 
town; be scarcely received n salaam. I 
saw the nawab ride through ; the people 
alt immediately came out of their houses 
ntul sbop«, removed any little obstacle 
that might be in the road, and all salaam, 
ed and greeted him ns one they were glad 
tu •>ee. JjcI me add, too, that tins chief 
was a Muosulmiin, and tliat the majority 
of the population from whom he received 
siirb a reception were Hindoos. Are the 
diflcrcnces in religion, customs, and fo. 
reign extraction, between us and the Hin- 
doos, and bi'tween them and tliu Moosul- 
mans, so nnicii greater, that our civil offi- 
cers cannot excite such feelings of respect 
among the people ’i'*—~Anon, Conv^jK hi' 
dm Gazettf', April 19. 

ARMV-REMITTANCtS TO ENGT.AND. 

A printed copy of a Kttcr addressed hy 
the secretary to goveinmeiU in the niiliiaiy 
department to the adjutnnt-pener.d of the 
army, announces the regret of ll u Gover- 
nor General ia Council at being precluded 
by positive orders of the Court of Diiei- 
tor-, I'lom grunting to the officers of the 
Company’s army the privilege of remit, 
ting the aiiiouni of their actual savings at 
the exchange of 2s. (>d. foi the rupee. It 
is added, that vi'heii this lioon was conced- 
ed to the Furoi>eaii soldiery, the Supreme 
Government recommended that it should 
be extended to the officers of the Bengal 
army ; but the Court declined to com])ly, 
on the grounds that their home treasury 
could not without great difficulty and loss 
be placed in a condition to meet such oo 
addiiioiml demand. The Governor Gene- 
ral in Council, however, engages to trans- 
mit tlic memorials that have been received, 
with an earnest request that they may meet 
with favourable cousideratiom Wc do not 
expect tliat, under present circumstances, 
the Court of Directors will be disposed to 
take a diirerciit view of the subject from 
that cxpnyued above, but if profwr inc%- 
Burcs are taken, an iinprcbsion might pro- 
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bably be made on the Board of Control. 
The only niemoriaU mentioned in tbe mi- 
litary secretary’s letter are those of theofli- 
cera at Nusseurahad and Kuriiaulj and if 
their prayer is supported by the siinulta- 
neous appcalb of the whole of the ulficera 
of tlie Benj;al army, we bhnll not despair 
that the desired enVet would be pioduced. 
—India Caz. jijnH 30. 

THE “ JOHN BULL.*' 

The proprictorsliip of this long>csta- 
blishcd newspaper, we find from an ad- 
vertisement, has passed into new liands. 
J n an address, in tiic paper of the 7tli May, 
a retrospective view is taken of the prin- 
ciples (in which the paper was originally 
established, and of its pledges at starting. 
“ The public," the wiitcrsiys, “will spore 
us the i iividious tusk of tracing the deviations 
of the paper fiom its original professions. 
Its decline from a state of pros|)crity to 
one of comparative adversity dcnionstiatea 
more uncquitocally than any language wc 
could use, that it has too often swerved 
fioin the path it originally chalked out for 
itself." In addition to its “ derelictions,** 
under its “ eight or ten editors," it is 
charged by its new conductor with “ hav- 
ing been always heliind-hnud with its £u. 
ropean intelligence and he expresses hi.s 
inability to assign any “ rational reason ** 
fur the support it has found from the 
highly respectable parlies in its suhscrip- 
tion-list. After this extraordinaiy confes- 
sion of the delinquencies of the paper, the 
address concludes with a statcnieiit of 
“ what, under tha new management, it is 
intended to l>c." The following is the 
new conductor’s “ profession of faith." 

“ Wc are wai m friends of free trade and 
tlie liberty of the press. 

“ We ardently desire to see India 
crowded with wealthy, industrious, and 
intelligent colonists. 

“ We are anxious fur the education and 
improvement of the natives and the Eura- 
sians. 

» Wc are determined supporters of tlie 
Christian religion. 

Wc arc decided enemies of the pow'er 
of deportation without trial by jury. 

»* We consider the government of the 
country and the difTereut services entitled 
to our cordial support whenever the mea- 
sures of the one, and the sentiments and 
views of the other, do not interfere with 
the more important interests of the millions 
entrusted to their charge." 


eOlNAOK OF BBITISH INDIA. 

An anonymous writer, in the Calcutta 
Coarier, proposes that the coinage of Bri- 
ti^i India should bear tbc inscription 


* Hie British Nation, the Protector and 
Regenerator of India,’ surrounded with a 
wreath of lotuses and roses entwined ; and 
on the reverse ' The Current Rupee of Bri- 
tish India.* He says ; “ I hear (fiat forty lacs 
of rupees arc about to be coined for the use 
of the Upper Pruviiiccs; and I hope every 
good man and lover of his country will 
join with me in endeavouring to pre- 
vail upon the Government to send tlie po- 
pulation of the Upper Provinces forty lacs 
of pledges of kind treatment and fraterniza- 
tion, 'instead of an equal number of mask- 
ed rojjrescntatives of a system of conceal, 
meiit and deception, and three times that 
number of falsehoods. Wc arc not going 
to encroach on the King’s prerogative by 
adopting his effigy, for the coin issued 
will be strictly of a local character; the 
only difUri>nce being tliat, instead of tell- 
ing a fib, that we coin in tbe name of Shah 
Alum, wc should lell a truth, that wc coin 
in the name jf the British nation. In the 
proposed inscription there is nothing hu- 
miliating to the national pride, but, on 
tbc contrary, tbe whole spirit of it hreatliea 
only proud and glorious anticipations. It 
presents to the mind tlie majesty of the 
British nation holding out Uie band of 
fraternization to the people of India, 
and offering to lead them by gradual 
steps to a state of notional regeneration ; 
and on the reverse of the coin we find 
her nationality already recognized and 
inscribed in letters that will never perish, 

* The Cun cut Coin of British India.* 
The inscription of the coin will of 
course be in the English language and 
cliaraetcr. This requires no argument, 
for nobody now believes that we came to 
India to teacli tbe natives Persian. Both 
natives and Europeans are agreed, that 
Uiis moral barrier between the two races 
should be dispensed with, and the native 
intellect of the country should be set free 
to learn the language of their rulers, and 
tlie European iiitellcet to learn the lan- 
guage of ihe people. The intellect of In- 
dia 1 ^ at present oppressed, and more than 
half smothered, with no less than five Ian- 
guages, three of which (Sanscrit, Arabic, 
and Persian) arc dead languages both to 
tijc rulers and the people. India desires 
to have only two languages, the language 
of the rulers and the language of the peo- 
ple — tlie language of education and science, 
and the language of cominou life." The 
dissemination of our language he regards 
as a matter of great political importance ; 
and he rouceives, lather fancifully, tliat 
the stamping of English words upon th6 
coin will be the distribution of some niil- 
lions of English primers, teaching* tho 
people the form of our letters, and gra- 
dually leading tliem to make the language 
a necessary part of Uicir education. 



MUie /nUUigenee. — Caleatta, 


IMot. 


iHaiiratf. 

LAW. *' 

SupaEME CouET, April 1. 

The Advocate General moved, on the 
5th, on behalf of the captors of the Jlnta- 
via, for a wamint to seize the ship and 
cargo, for an offence agniust the Naviga- 
tion Act. The vessel was seized at Pc- 
nanj; Csee p. 99), but the court there had 
no jurisdiction under the former acts, and 
the 2d and 3d Wm. IV. had not arrived 
when the capture was made. He under- 
stood there was but one ]a\\ 7 er at Pe- 
nang, and he being retained on the 
other side, was certainly not a person to 
whom the raptors could apply for infor- 
mation. The affidavit, upon which his 
motion >vas grounded, stated that the 
Harrier arrived at Penang on the 28tli 
February, and on that (hiy seized the 
Dutch ship Batavia, lying at anchor in 
the l*eiiarig roads, for breach of the Na- 
vigation Act, G Geo. IV. c. 109, see. 7 ; 
till'll the ship liad a Dutch register, and 
liad been cleared from the British custom- 
house for Teneriffc and Havannah, with 
English goods on board, some part of 
which she landed at Penang ; that upon 
the seizure, the paiiers ivere scaled, and 
tlie ship arrived at Madras on tlic 24>th 
March, under command of Lieut. Wright. 

Sir B. Palmer, C. J., said that a pri- 
mary question arose, as to whether the 
court liad jurisdiction to interfere. By 
the 2d and .3d William IV. it is pro- 
vided that the goods shall be taken to tlic 
custom-house, and after condemnation, 
sold by public auction. He could not 
imo^iic how this act could be construed 
to give any new jurisdiction to the court. 
The terms collector and comptroller must 
be taken to imply the collector and comp- 
troller of his Majesty's customs. No 
such officer existed here. It cannot be 
understood to mean the officers of any 
private company, such as the Eust-lndia 
Company. His lordship concluded that 
the court here had no jurisdiction to in- 
terfere ill the matter. 

Sir i2. Comyn was of the same opinion. 
The forfeited goods were, by the former 
laws, divided into three parts,— one to 
the Crown, another to the governor of 
the plantation where they are found, and 
the third to the informer. The collector 
and comptroller mentioned in the 2d and 
^ Wm. IV., must be supposed to mean 
the collector and comptroller of his Ma- 
gesty's customs, and not the officers of 
£ast-India Company. How the cap* 
^'^fs should proceed a^inst the person 
'..'itould be a question of considerable diffi- 
culty ; but the party applying to the court 
'had not taken the proper course in bring- 
ing the vessel into Madias. 


April 22, 

The second sessions of Oyer and Ter- 
miner commenced this dny. 

Sir Hatph Palmer charged the grand 
jury, and aAer noticing a few cases of lit- 
tle importance in the calendar, expressed 
a desire to say a few words upon the late 
most important Act, by which natives arc 
declared eligible to sit on the trial of 
Christians, and to serve on the grand jqry, 
and to hold cuinmisstons as justice of the 
peace. 

His lordship observed that, as the Act 
had passed and had become the law of the 
land, it wns not necessary for him to inquire 
into its propriety or impropriety, and he 
should not therefore add mmsclf to the long 
list of disputants on the subject. The Act 
having become the law, it was the duty of 
tlie court to give effect to it as extensively 
as they could, and tliey had accordingly al- 
tered the rules relating to juries, which al- 
teration would be acted upon at these very 
sessions, to this extent, that no dUtinctimi 
would he made as to religion in the ap- 
pointment of Juries, subject of course to 
the usual challenges by tiio prisoners. 

With respect to tfie qualification of na- 
tives as grand jurors, he observed that it 
would not be sufficient that they should 
merely have a competent knowledge of 
the English language/ and be willing to 
serve, but they must be also of such a lank 
or caste in life as would entitle them to act 
os grand jurors. In this respect, the same 
distinction must be observed with natives 
as was already observed in the case of 
Europeans. The distinction lictween grand 
and petit jurors, both in England and in 
India, was clearly acknowledged, and that 
distinction was not to be broken through 
in favour of one class of persons more than 
another class. His own limited acquaiiit- 
once with the higher class of natives pre- 
vented him, be said, from giving an 
opinion whether there were any at the 
presidency competent to serve ; the offi. 
cers of Uie court bad received the neces- 
sary instructions as to the new lists thatf 
were to be made out ; but whether tliey 
would succeed in finding any person pos-L 
sessiog the requisite qualifications, he was 
unable to say; perhaps they might not 
add the names of any natives. Any per- 
son, however, who should be omitted from 
the new lists, and who might consider 
themselves qualified, would have the good- 
ness to attend and make tbeir case known 
on any Friday in May, before the utting 

• During thaw MHiau, a native wltnen for 
the pioeecutlon, In a csie of capital felony, wee 
exemlnod by the Chief Justice, but was so Igno- 
rant of the English language aa to be unMe (o 
comprehend the ilmplefn queetlana. The; 
recollected that thia very man hod lat on 
Jury theday beftwel 
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judge, at his diambcrs in tlie Supreme 
Court, and the matter tfi’ould then be duly 
investigated. 

With regard to the appointment of na- 
tives as justices of Uie peace, tln\ couit, 
in that respect, was only ministerial, being 
obliged to issue commissions of tlie peace 
containing such names as might be lixed 
upon by the Governor in Council. It 
was the inclination, he believed, as well as 
thd duty, of Government, to give every 
practicable efficiency to the Act ; but, at 
the same time, a regard to tlie due qualid- 
cations of the individuals to be appointed 
was nbsuliilcly indispensable. Without 
that, tlicir appointment would produce 
neitlipr Justice to the public, nor credit or 
advantage to the individuals themselves. 
It bad been stated elsewhere,* that a deep 
knowledge of law was nut necessary for a 
justice of the pence; it was certain, how. 
ever, that a justice of the peace must at 
least be acquainted with the elements of 
£n;;lish law, that he must he fauiiliar 
with the chief subjects of bis jurisdiction, 
uiilithc first principles of evidence, and 
with the general tTiculcs of proceeding as 
to the apprehension, cuinmitnient, and 
ItnilmeiiL of pc'r<>ons brought bofuie him. 
llii luid'-liip fuither chserved, that the 
habits and the icligion of natives ueie cal. 
culnted to lend to prejudice, lii a jtiMice 
of the peace, this disposition must be efiec- 
tually destroyed ; he must be pieparcd and 
determined to act, at nil hazards and under 
all circumstances, without fear, lavour, or 
affection, and s*rictly, rigidly, and iiripar. 
tiull), wlicihei in the case of the highest 
bruhiiiin or the louest purlah. AViUioiil 
this, these nevvlv.cunferied quail ilcaiioiis 
would be nu boon to the individual and 
no ndviiiituge to t!ie public. If there wcie 
an entire aliseiice of cnprice, of cuiii)|>- 
tion, ond oppression, he iiiighl then cun. 
gratiilate the native coinmiinily upon the 
boon that iind been granted to them. They 
ought, hots ever, to hear in mind that it 
was their duly, by tlieir conduct and ac- 
quirements, to show themselves capable of 
niirrlling the offices to which they v\erc 
made eligible; othci wise the giucions in- 
* tentioiis of the Legislature, and (he best 
dispositions of Government, could have 
nu beneficial effect. 

W^illi rcfciencc to the qualificiUions re. 
quired for justice of the peace, the Madras 
Herald “ these qualifications we ques- 
tion whether very few, if nny, of the native 
gentlemen of Madras will be lonnd pos- 
sessed of. Unexpcclnnt of the great boon 
that has been given them, llie necessary 
study has not been entered upon (o prepare 
at the outset to reap its .-idvaiitages. 
jfSftr some time to come, this part of the 

• Sec charge of S«ir E. Ryan to Rraiul jury of 
(.'dcuttn, luih Fcliruaty lust, p. 1. 

§j1siff.Jour N, S. Vol . 1 C. No. J7. 


Act is likely therefore to rettialn a dead 
letter.*’ 

In the Fntl St. George GazeUe of the 27tli 
April, is an extract from the rules relating 
to juriis, with the additional rule publish- 
ed on the 2d February lust, notifying the 
repeal of the former Act, and directing the 
sheriff' and clerk of the Crown to insert in 
the list of grand juiors, ** any native in. 
habitants of l^Iudras, whose rank or supe- 
riority of caste may be such as is referred to 
in the 5tli of the said rules, having previous- ^ 
ly aseertained that such persons are willing 
to serve as grand jurors, and arc suffi- 
ciently conversant with the English lan- 
guage.” On looking over the lists ap. 
pended to the above, we do not find a sin- 
gle nativu name on the grand jury list, 
but there arc about eighty names on the 
list of Hindoos liable to serve on the petit 

j«fy- 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

IIOIJSK ASSESSMFNT. 

ronsuLrablc anxiety prevails in conse- 
quence of a report that government are 
ulioiit to duublu the assessment levied on 
houses at Madias. The Hindoos, in par- 
ticular, arc the most seriously aluitncd, us 
they will undoniXedly be the greatest suf- 
ferers, if such a measure should be carrieil 
into elTect. Many of them are landowners 
to a very large extent in value, and few, 
except the poorest of the iiiliabiianis, arc 
kiiow'n to tent ])remises for their own 
dv\ulling. However indigent lie may bo 
in his ciiCLiiiistaneeR, the fust object uf a 
native is the purchase of a huuse. Tor 
this he undergoes every privation, and is 
seldom nnsiiciessful, by a rigorous exercise 
of economy, to accnmiilate sufficient Gor 
rendering his residence his own property. 
The nioie opulent gencrnliy invest their 
capital in the pineliusc of liindod estates as 
n pi editable and secure mc-1 hud of eniploy- 
iui,’ their money ; on them the contcin- 
pi..teil increase of assessment cannot, of 
couise, fall so hard as upon him whose 
eainingsarc li.irely sufficient for the sup- 
]iori of himself and family. — Mad. Gaz. 
Aiml 6 . 

MIT.ITARY nFTIUINO I'UNn. ^ 

The following plan for a Military Re- 
tiling Fund has been circulated to the 
army by orders of the cuiiiinander-in- 
cliief j olficors coiuinaiiding corps, being 
I ( quested to submit the same for the cou- 
sideraiiun and decision of the officers uhaT, 
der tliuir oiders, “ requiring each oflKj^ 
to affix Ins signature to the question 
accoinpanics the plan, and to state oppo« 
site hi.i iitune, in tirnis simply affinnativA 
or negative, whether he agrees to subscribe 
to the fund or not.” 
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^The plan is transmitted in a rei>orl from « If a considemblo portion of the offi- 
tho Military Fund CommitUH?, sii*ncd ccrs decline subscribing to the fund, wc 

Lieut.- Colonel G. M. Stcuart, Prebident, are of opinion that all ellbrts to establish it 
Licut.-CoIonel Frith, Mnjor Sim, Cupt. will prove uiibuccessful, and that it will be 
Aetg. Dep. Adjt. Gen. TI. White, and advissihle to abandon the attempt at once. 
Capt. John Smith, 2d Light Cav. The first step, therefore, in our opinion, is 

Tlie committee, in their report, oheerve : to nsrcriaiii the sentiments of the officers 


“ Wo arc iiii.ininioii'ily and decidedly of 
opinion that, on est.ablishing the fund, pre- 
ference of the relirliig boon sboubl be 
given to rank, and that its payment should 
be made in the form of nnnuity : — having 
, taken the principle of payment by a bonus, 
‘or capital sum of money, into our fullest 
consideration, ve are convinced that to 
tlie principle of annuity there are fewer ob- 
jections and mere ad\nniages. We think 
that in the cavalry and ii<r,uilry, in order to 
prevent supersession, the annuity should 
be confined to coluiuls. Hunt, colonels, and 
the senior mnjor; in the nrtillciy and en- 
gineers, the annuity may descend to the 
junior ranks, as the '.ene reason does not 
exist. 

“ A fund estsblisbed on tliPnO grounds 
^eoms to II b,' fu’e licini n.<jsi of the 
oliji le ba\e heard st.ited bv 

others, or have oceuned to uiiiiielves. 
Thcpiomotion of »ll is iiceileiated, and 
no supersession can t..kc i»l.iro ; it !<■, ihero- 
forc, beneficial to all, t!<e Ibrtunate as well 
as nnfoi lunate, for the promotion of all is 
eqiitilly (juickened. Indeed it is question- 
ablc ^^bullur ibo adv.mtages to the unfor- 
tunate in promotion do not iirejionderute, 
for wticn an officer d<.es not anive at the 
rank of licut..coloncl till he is iuhniued in 
years and worn-out in consti'iition, be 
has little inducement to remain in the 
army, and is gCMiendly desirous of rctiiiiig 
from the service if lie has the means ot 
doing so, A retiring fund \vould furnish 
the means by giving a huiidsoinc addition 
to the Company’s retiring pension. The 
foitunatu in promotion, on the contrary, 
in.iy be expected seldom to take advantage 
of the provision oflercd by the fund, itir 
it is their interest to continue in the army 
to unjoy the advantages of coinnund, and 
to wait for the oir-reckonings. 

** A rainiiiiiiin seems to ilm committee 
advisable in order to make oHicers uho re. 
tire from the seivice contriliutc their just 
proportion of suppoii for the advantages 
they receive. 

“The advantages deiiv.ablc fiom the 
fund are two-fold.- l'’irst, accelerated 
promotion; and, secondly, a libcial provi. 
bion annually for eight officers. The com- 
mittee entertain no doubt that a rctiiing 
iund would accelerate the passage through 
the grade of major by nt least two years. 
A handsome provision fur eight officers 
annually would, we believe, be looked 
forward to as a very valuable boon by 
iffie army gcncrully, and more paiticularly 
by officers who are unfortunate in pro- 
motion. 


of the army, regarding the proposed plan, 
by n direct reference to them ; witliout 
that information, it seem to us impossible 
to prepare lliu details of a practicable 
plan.” 

Proposed otHlinc-skrtch of a lictiring Fund 
^ for the Madras Army, 

According to the London bilh of mor- 
tality, the average duration of life, at the .age 
of forty-five, is about seventeen years and 
three-quarters, and the value of an annuity 
of X'l for th.it number of years is X’lOj, 
the rate of interest being six per cent. * 
the value of on annuiLy of jC2.'iO, for a 
man at the age of forty-five, therefore 
L'fkSJ.'j sicca topees, taking the sicca rupee 
.at two sliillings, or Madr.is rupee*' ilft./iGS. 
'J’lie sum leqiiired tberefure for eiglil un- 

Siqipose each officer on receiving 
the annuity pays a miniiunm, , 
inrluding bis sub-.ei iplion of 
lO.tXJO rupees, wc in..y deduct 80, “000 


Lc.aving a hidancc of Ils. 

to be r.iiseil, winch maybe done agreeably 
to the following scale 


l'» Senior Lt.-l'ols. 

p.l 2U rnpeeH c.'irh . . 

Rs. ann 

2. .\e\f do. 

at .1.'. 

do. 

. . 1175 

.*'0 .h.iiior do. 

.11 45 

do. ... 

.. l.lt.'NI 

.1) .St '•lor M.I|oib, 

at .'in 

do. ... 

.. i.7.*n 

;r Junior do. 

at 4.'i 

do. 

.. i.o7,'i 

.5'’o t’.ip’ nils. 

.'ll in 

do. 

. . .'i.CIKl 

.'■...v l.ieiiiLii.ints, 

al t! 

do. 

.. 4, .512 

liili Kill,., pis. 

at 4 

do. . . . 

.. 1,120 


Total Rupres. .17,0112 
12 


For 12 MontliR. .20l,llR4 
Dishul on acenunt of nltgealees In Ku- 
ropf, wlio pay tally lialf Mi1)si'ri|i- 


tii»i 2.>.(NN> 

Du. fur .SicreLiry anil W rilcr .... 9,400 

27.400 

^77.504 

Sum required 148,544 


Leaving a suridus of . . Rs. 2!),(U0 
to meet deficiencies and the gradual dinii- 
luition of the minimum. 

In the furm.itioii of the annexed outline 
plan for a retiring fund, the following 
principles have been adopted. 

1. 'I'hc principle of rank In preference 
to that of bcrvice. 

2. Thu principle of annuity. The 
amount of the annuity it ia proposed be 
£250 per annum, subject to the payneQt 
of a minimum of Madras Ks. 10,0CX), iii< 
eluding subbciiplions. 

.'1. Tiie annuity to be confined to colo- 
nels, lieut.-colonels, and senior-majors in 
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cavalry and iiifuiitry coips, in oidur to 
preveat iiuperscssiua. In the artillery and 
engineers, it is proposed tliut the euniiity 
descend for occci)lance to the junior ranks, 
as the same reason does not apply. When 
ttio whole number of annuities arc not ac. 
cepted ill one year, tlioso which arc de- 
dined ure to be added to those for distri. 
bution in the following yeui . 

4. Lieut..culonds or the senior-majors 
may retire from the service in anticipation 
of the annuity, retaining the light of ac. 
cepting it, when it comes to their turn, 
continuing however their siibscriptioiis. 

The rates of subacription are cdlculatcd 
on the supposition Unit the whole ariity 
will subscribe to the fund; but it will be 
observed that by the scheme there is u sur- 
plus of lls. i2b,(XH) to meet defn teneies, 
which may upon the fust estahlisbmcnt of 
the fund be apprehended . — if the fund lu 
supported by the whole army, there can 
bo no doubt that in the course of a few 
years tbe rates of subaciiption may be re- 
duced, or the amount or number of an- 
nuities increased. 

It is proposed that all subscribers bind 
tliemselves to (.ontimie their subsci ipliuiis, 
whilst oil the cllcetive sLiciigili of the ar- 
my, did in the event (it the fund biing 
established, the commiliee liope, us i’l the 
case of the aniuiily biaiuli of the J\icdi- 
cal Fund, that the Court of Direetois will 
compel all oflicers hereafter entering the 
service to subscribe. 

Tlic commiliee propose that the eight 
annuities be yeaily dUtriluited ns loMows , 
—one to tliccd'.alry, one to the artilleiy 
uiid engineers, six to the infant ly ; but us 
the infantry w'lll by this nnaugeineiit lose 
a fractional avlvantage to whkii they aiu 
entitled, the loss will be provided fur when 
the details of the plaiiaie matured. 

The difference of pay and allowances 
between ensign and lieutenant, fur one 
montli, is equal to eleven iiioiitlis subscrip- 
tion ns ensign — between lieutenant and 
captain, oiglileen months and a-half is 
lieutenant — and between captain and ma- 
jor, sixteen montlis and u half ns eiiptain. 

Tiic cuminittee were ul first strongly 
disposed to give the preference to the piin- 
ciple of a bonus over tliat of the annuity ; 
but, on making the calculations, the rates 
of subscription ran so liigli fiotn giving 
up the advantages of 0 per cent, interest 
on the capital offered hy the Company, 
that they found themselves obliged to aban- 
don it and uilupt the annuity. As it is, 
however, intended to raise annually the 
full value of the annuities, and ns the ca- 
pital will be invested in government secu- 
rities, and tlie rate of interest is guaranteed 
by the Company, an annuity is as secure 
as a bonus would have been, and those 
w1h> may wish it may raise money nt any 
time by the sale of their antuiilies. 


KNTEIlTAlNaiiLM' iO Sill A. Xl‘i)UW M.I.. < 

A splendid entertainment was given by 
the Field Officers of the Compoiiy’s ser- 
vice at tlie presidency, April IG'ili, to Mu- 
jor Gen. Sr A. M'Dowell, it.C.B., on 
the occasion of his having attained his Jif- 
tifflh year of active service in the Madras 
army, wilhovl having once visited his juiliiv 
country. The party was honoured by the 
presence of the Right Hon. the Gover- 
nor, the Hon. S.r Uulpli Faliner, his Exc. 
the Commander-in-chief, the Hon. Mr. 
Oliver, the lion. Sir Robert Comyn, and 
all tlie most distinguished society, both 
civil and military, at the presidency. 

EXECUTION or T'lE L'U DDAl'All MUIlDEUVIiS. 

Tlic six chief actois in the Cudilapah 
outrage were executed .at Cuddapah on 
the ,'>th April. They met tlieir fate with 
resolution. The whole spectarle was con- 
ducted with an imposing solcninily and 
military display, the object of which was 
to increase tlie cH'cct of tlic example. 
Very few spectators, however, were pie- 
sent, which IS attributed tovLiiious causes; 
the strong pi ecnui ioiiui y mensures to pre- 
vent a di-moi'slintuin of feeling amongst 
the Musiilm.ins, piobihly alaimed mnuy. 
A person who w.s prescMil writes ; “ One 
man, uip^.iicMit of the delay occasioned 
from SO' ij unexpected anpedimenl in ic- 
tnoMt)^; ih. pi.itfuiin, actually Itiid to hang 
himselt j I adv.inced, with a bold yet 
quick step, towards its veige, with the rope 
abuul Ills lul:, aed suddcn.ly threw bis 
body Ill id.. The diop, how'cvei, 

which iniincduMely followed, .‘^uon put an 

end to hj.. coiiMiU.vo struggles. lie was, 
of com so, the llr.>t to (lie; the others 
striigglefl violently, and eoiitinucd to give 
oecnsioiial indieatioiis of life for an iiirrc- 
diblepciiod, at least 1 should suppose fdr 
four or live niiniiU's, if not moie. One 
of the victims, 1 liavc been just told by a 
native spectator of respectability (in oppu- 
snion to the others who protested their in- 
iKH'-iice to the last) confessed his guilt — 
IV)}, gloried in the confession, stating 
triumphantly that his sword had at least 
done Its duty. 'J'hc bodies were removed 
in about an hour, and immediately buried 
in the vicinity of the scaffold, where a 
strong guard of sopoyN is now stationed to 
prevent their disinterment. 'Hie live cri- 
minals sentenced to iraiispurtation for life, 
regretted tliat they were not snflercd to 
mount the scalluld with tlieii lute asso- 
ciates.’* 

DEARTH AND DISTRESS AMONGST THE 
NATIVES. 

The directors of the Monegar Clioiiltry, 
appalled at the accumulation of misery ni 
Madras, have adopted a resolution to 4^- 
tribiitc the paupers aoioiig the oul-stations 
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of Cbingleput, Nvllore, MaHulipatnm, and 
Gunioor. The number receiving daily 
food from the institution was 14,398 on 
the 27th April. The weekly lepoit allows 
a sudden increase of more than 2,000 per- 
sons on the 4th May, the whole number 
fed on the 3d being 15,9G5, and on the 
•4tli, 18,072. 

That the accounts of the distress preva- 
lent among the lower classes of natives, 
and particularly of the ngriciilluristii who 
have been driven into Aladras, from the 
dcartli of water and consequently of grain 
in the interior, arc not exaggerated, the 
numbers, daily increasing, who receive 
eleemosynary support at tlic Monegar 
Choultry, aud the many met with in the 
public streets, famishing with want, are 
init too melancholy evidences. Within 
the last month, however, rice has consi- 
derably fallen : wc im.igiiiu the alteration 
in price to have been occasioned hy the 
trade briskly carried on by the small craft 
along tbe coast, where the want of rain 
lias not been so general as materia I ly to 
affect the produce of tliC l.ind. But the 
retail price of grain in the market is still 
extremely flucliuiling. About n month 
ago, the common rice sold fur tliree, and 
is now, wc hear, at four and a-hal!' mar- 
calls per hag.— Gaz, AimL 20. 

OVBRATIONS IN THE CIUCAHS 

The Jl/adrns ('azeUe of June 15tli con- 
tains some details (by an anonymous cor> 
rcspondciU) of the use and progress of the 
troubles in the ('ircars, aiul of the opera- 
tions against their authors. 

The hill country of this district has been 
infested, for many years, by banda uf dc.t- 
perate fellows, who, as opportunities of- 
fered, descended from their mountain fast- 
nesses to pillage tbe villages at the foot of 
the hills, laying waste the country, and 
torturing the ryots who refused to comply 
with their demands. Tliesc vagabonds 
were originally divided into parties, each 
conducted by an independent leader, and 
for many years were mere common robbers. 
Id process of time, however, most of 
them acknowledged the supremacy of either 
of two chiefs ; one a person assuming the 
title of Payakrow ; the other a Rachawar 
named Verabadrarauze, a relation of tbe 
Rajah of Vizianagram, and a lineal de- 
scendant of the former zemindars of Cos- 
aepnoram. These two men conceived 
themselves aggrieved by the servants of 
government, and since they assumed sway 
over the freebooters their depredations 
became more daring and their resistance 
more systematic : once they fired and pil- 
laged a village not more than five miles 
from Vizianagram (where two regiments 
wcK cantoned), and more than once ap. 
piwhcd so near to division head-quarters 
as 'to alarm the authorities there. Their 


career was not vigorously checked till the 
arrival of the new governor, who witli did 
characteristic energy of a soldier, instantly 
took steps to restore tranquillity. 

An able civilian, well acquainted with 
the customs and languages of tbe people 
of the district, was sent there, as commis- 
sioner, to investigate the cause of the 
troubles. In order to ensure tbe speedy 
punisliment of such as might deserve it, 
martial law was proclaimed tliroughout 
the country ; end finally, tbe general com- 
manding the northern division received 
instructions to march tow'ards the bills 
a force of suflicient strength to ensure the 
destruction of the Fittoorydars. 

Accorilingly, early in the month of No- 
vember lust, a detachment consisting of 
two. compuiiicB of the 3d regt. L. 1. and 
of two of the 8th regt. under a field offi- 
cer, went from Vizi.anagram on this ser- 
vice ; tlie force was afterwards, from time 
to time, increased to nearly the strength of 
a regiment. The tioops occupied a chain 
of posts along the foot of the hills ; each 
of which was in the gorge of one of tbe 
many passes leading from the mountains 
to the plains; tims preventing the rebels 
from descending to the low countries, and 
in a great measure slopping their supplies. 
Whenever considerable bodies of them hod 
any where collected, parties of troops 
were sent into the hills to disperse them 
and to burn their villages. In this way 
were large numbers of Payakrow’s fo). 
low’crs twice attacked when posted at Pod- 
dnpollywakuh; and thus were the rebel 
villages of Cassepooram (the place of 
residence of Verabadrarauze) and others, 
on more than one occasion burnt. 

'llic first attack on Puddapallywakuh 
partially failed ; but the second caused tbo 
destruction of die Payakrow party. Tliat 
sirdar retreated among the hills, and finally 
joined the party of Verobadraruze, The 
want of provisions, however, soon obliged 
Payakrow to separate himself from Vee- 
rab.ndrBrauze ; he, accordingly, with his 
band, retreated to the southward, closely 
pursued hy a company of die 9d regt. 
L. I. ; which not being lucky enough to 
come up with him, he effect^ his escape 
into die intricate country of Golconda. 
There bis party dispmed, and of him no 
certain information has since been known. 
Some say he is still conceahid in diat 
country ; others that he has pasted into die 
dominions of the Nizam. The power of 
Payakrow, as a leader of Fittoorydaiv, 
is, however, extinct, 

Verabadrarauze was not destined thus to 
escape. For nearly two montiia after his 
separation from Payakrow, he continued 
to wander among the hills, moving fnttb 
place to place to avoid our scouring par- 
ties ; from many of which he only stMb 
cecdud ill escaping through the suptuidr 
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knowledge possesaod by Ids followers of 
the mountain pathways. During all this 
time, he suffered greatly for want of the 
commonest necessaries of life ; being even 
reduced to subsist on jungle-berries. At 
last, one of his own followers, liaving 
fallen into our hands, offered to conduct 
a party to the hiding-place of his chief. 
II is otFer was accepted ; and at the fall of 
night, a native officer’s guaid set out, 
under this man’s guidance. They came 
upon the rebel leader about midnight, 
near the village of Cootoor. His people 
were quite unprepared for an attack, the 
men composing his advanced pickets being 
asleep, each willi his match-lock 

beside'him. The approach of our troops 
aroused these slunibercrs : they discharged 
their pieces and fled, leaving their chief 
alone, who offered no resistance, and was 
made prisoner, lie was carried into tlie 
fort of Vizianagram, confined there fur 
some time, and ffunlly brouglit before a 
court-martial. By its sentence, he was 
adjudged to suffer death as a rebel ; but 
tills award was not carried into effect— it 
pleased the government to spare his life, 
owing to some cxteuuating circumstances 
in his case ; and he has been lately sent to 
the hill-fort of Gooty, there to remain a 
state-prisoner for life, 

Payakrow and Veraliadrarauzc were 
very tvell known to the local authorities to 
have been only the ostensible leaders of 
the Fittooryddrs, and to have been se- 
cretly instigated by ** as great a scoun- 
drel as perhaps ever breathed," Naganah 
Dosah, dewan of the zemindar of Gol- 
condah, but in fact actual ruler of that 
country, who appeared outwardly an ally 
of Government, whilst aiding the rebels. 
Amongst others who, at his instigation, 
took part with Payakrow, was a notorious 
fellow called Vcncataputtymuzc. This 
man, unwilling to connect himself witli 
Payakrow, at length consented, at Na- 
ganoli Dosah’s instigation. He sliort- 
Ijr'nfloir fell into our hands, being given 
up by this very Naganah ; he was tried, 
condemned to death, and executed on a 
spot where ho had once perpetrated a most 
bloody murder, Vencataputtyrauze’s 
death was tlie immediate cause of that of 
Naganah Dosah ; for two friends of the 
former determined to avenge on it on tlie 
latter. They contrived to gain access to 
their victim’s house, while he alept; 
awoke him by shouting out, tliat ** Ven- 
cataputtyniuzc had returned," and struck 
off his bead ; which, having carried to the 
place where their comrade was hsnging, 
they fixed to the same gibbet. 

Thus, by the dispersion of the party of 
Payakrow, by the capture and imprison- 
ment of Verabadrarauze, by the salutary 
terror inspired by the execution of about 
thirty of the most desperate Fitiourydare, 
■nd with the infliction of minor punish- 


ments on about a hundred less criminal, 
tranquillity has been restored to tlie 
southern parts of the district. 

** I cannot bring myself believe," 
concludes the writer, " that, ao long as 
the civil affairs of this district arc carried 
on as they are now, any lengthened period 
of peace can be expected. This country 
is ruled, under the collector, by a host of 
Bramin writers and interpreters, who 
swarm here like musquitoes, to the utter 
exclusion of many noble and high de- 
scended Ilachawais and others, whose 
forefathers, under the rule of the rajahs 
of Vizianagram, held posts of high trust 
and great emolument. Can tlicse men, now 
lowered in dignity ond reduced to com. 
parative poverty, be expected to be w‘ell 
affected.^ Or can it be hoped that the 
country should prosper whilst under the 
sway of these * d tsses ’ and ' puntaloos,* 
men who seek office only to advance their 
own selAtili interests and ricbea, and 
hesitate not to obtain tlic accomplisliment 
of the first and the increase of the latter by 
means of tlie most disgraceful bribery and 
coriiiption — to say nothing of darker 
crimes of nhich they stand (I fear justly) 
accused." 

The troops in the south kept their health 
and suffered no casualties; in the nortli, 
they were less fortunate. 

or the operations in this quarter, a 
meagre notice is given iii the Bengal ffur~ 
Lara, which ottrihutes the organized sys- 
tem of FittwirCf and opposition to aiitliori. 
ties in Vizagnpatnm, to the imbecility and 
half-measures of the late collector, and the 
inactivity of his understrappers. The 
writer stales, tliat the troops had killed, 
hung, and burnt to an enormous extent," 
and though most of the troops must be 
soon recalled on occount of the monsoon', 
« the country is still in such a state that 
it will be necessary to keep out eight com- 
panies as posts of ubservBtirin." He adds : 
" 'riiere is no doubt, that cuteberry in. 
;rigi<c ond oppression have had much to 
do with passing events ; while some have 
taken advantage of the times, and, in tliia 
respect, none has been a greater exciung 
cause, ill some portion of this rebellion, 
than one Reddy I’uutaloo, a brahmin, 
whose cunning and duplicity can only be 
compared to bis late master’s aupinenesa." 


ATROCITT OF THE GOORK RAJAH. 

We understand that the Commisaioner 
of Mysore is now engaged in investigRting 
a serious affair. The Goork Rajah, we 
hear, not having any male issue by hte 
wives, offbred marriagd to the aiater of one 
of them, who had had a son by her de. 
ceased husband ; Imt she refusing th a^ li- 
ance, her child was seixed by order 
enraged tyrant and cut to piecea. Hie 
mother, we believe, appealed to the Com- 
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midsioner for protectioni and it is likely 
that the affair will lend to a serious termi- 
nation. Official cuinniunications, how- 
ever, have not yet been received, and we 
postpone f urtlicr notice of the suliject until 
we ore put in possession of more authentic 
details.— A/id/. Caz. May 26. 

COaHESrOKDEVCE OF SOLDIEIIS WITH 
NEWSl'AFERS. 

A private Euiopcaii soldier, named Lim- 
mer, has been tried by a court-martial for 
alleging, in a letter published in the Ala- 
dras Gazelle of the 18th IMay, a fraud in 
tbe ordnance department. The charge was 
as follows: — For ** conduct prejudicial to 
good order and military discipline, in hav- 
ing at Madras, on the l^tli May last, ad- 
dressed a letter to tlic editor of the Madras 
Gazelle, for the information of the llight 
lion, tbe Governor in Council, falsely 
and maliciously stating that an extensive 
fraud had taken place in the ordnance de- 
partment.'* lie was found guilty and 
sentenced to six months* solitary confine- 
ment. 

llie Madras Gazelle observes : as a 
public proceeding me deprecate the charge 
as sevcie and anomalous. It is severe, in- 
asmuch as tho individual was brought to 
bis trial for an extraordinary oflence, and 
laboured under circumstances of peculiar 
difficulty to substantiate his statements; 
it is anomalous, for be must be viewed in 
the light of a witness voluntarily under- 
taking to disclose the perpetration of 
fraud; and to seize and tiy him, is as 
equitable and just, as if every person, who 
offered to make oath at the police oflice, 
was committed for attempting to iiijuic 
others by preferring charges against them. 
IVo think that, if the men who were im- 
plicated by tlic prisoner’s statements were 
fiist put upon their trial— if the pri:>oncr*s 
evidence was suffered to operate against 
diem, and if, after all, they were ar(|uitied, 
—the proceedings would have worn a very 
different aspect from that which they at 
present bear,” 

THE RLV. MR. WOLFF. 

Tliis reverend gentleman has published 
in tbe Madras Herald of the 1.0th June, 
a reply to the charges of Lieut. Humes, 
in a letter dated ** Hyderabad, 2d June,” 
but in a style of great wrath and bitterness, 
not contenting liiir.sclf with lepelliiig tlic 
accusations made against him, but Iwspat- 
tcrlng his adversary with coarse raillery. 

Mr. Wolff’ denies tliat Lieut. Huriics 
acted as bis interpreter. He says : *' I 
beg you to understand, that I never would 
make use of a person who denies (as you 
denied) the divinity of Christ, die inspira- 
tions of our Scripture, and the usefulness 
of prayer, as you did, as an interpreter 
with Muhanicdans. f liavc been beard 
^puling with Mussulmauns at Lucknow, 


Delhi, and Patna, without on interpreter ; 
but, even in this respect, you contradict 
yourself; fur one time you say that you in- 
terpreted, and soon after you say, *Mr, 
WoWr, in endeavouring to explain himself, 
spoko of Jesus, Moses, and Muhamed, 
in a way tliat called fordi their rebuke!’ 
Tlien of course 1 must have spoken my. 
self: the fact is, tliat tbe one, like the 
other, is a wilful, intentional, malicious 
misrepresentation.” As to die other charges, 
he says : ** that I said that Muhamed is 
a true prophet, is a downright falsehood. 

I said, * I do not believe that Muhamed 
was a designed impostor, but a self-deluded, 
and frequently amiable cntliusiasi, and an 
awful instrument in the hands of God 
for punibhing infidels, and tbe dissensions 
in the churches of Asia ; as 1 believe Na- 
poleon to have been an instrument in the 
bands of God, for chastising the infidels, 
revolutionists, and papists.’ I said to the 
people of Cabool, without your iiitcrpreU 
ing it (for I never made use of you as an 
interpreter), that young Napoleon would 
be the an :i. Christ, but stated it to lie my 
private opinion. In your letters to Loo- 
diaiiab, you stated that I had said that 
young Napoleon was the second iiicurna- 
tion of Christ. 1 said no such thing, but 
said that I believe that young Napoleon 
may be the infidel anti-Christ. 1 w'us 
mistaken with regard to the person ; but 
there arc many anti-Christs, and you act 
os his representative.”—" 1 have never said 
that J fretjuenlly cast out devils * but that 1 
had seen out single instance, which pioved to 
me the tiuth in Mark xvi. 17 ; by having 
met with, in llie deserts of Egypt, when 
tnivelling with my wife, a man of whuiii 
ail believed that he was beset by the Devil ; 
and when 1 told him, in the name of Jesus, 
to be silenl, be was silent. This was tbe only 
one instance which I saw’, end wlimh 1 
staled to you ; and which is record^ in'* 
the letter you alluded to, and Vy #faich^ 
one sees tliat it is mere ill-natuijL Mld>V" 
desire of lurning into lidiiiili ii|hj|li^pl, 
which you told me over and overxhiff you 
do nut believe, and those servants 6f €^, 
who uie a thorn in your eyes. You never 
read to me, in die picsuncoof Dr. Gerard, 
the scope of my whole conversation, ex- 
cept the words 'Mr. WollT cited texts,' 
to which 1 contradicted you, fur 1 ob- 
served your malice at once ; fur I could 
not be such a fool, to try to persuade Mus- 
RulniBuns of the truth of Chrisiiunity by 
citing texts from books they disbelieve. 
Hie letter to which you seem to allude, 
about casting out devits, is to be found in 
the bands of Dr. McNeillo and Dr. Riuch ; 
both letters will confute tbe osiertiffD, 
tliat I hail asserted my frequenllu casting 
imt devils." Mr. Wolff' does not deny tll^t 
be is a believer in visions, and tliat ho ha,4 
one, wlien " his mind was cast down,” at 
llukhuia ; but he declares tliat it is utterly 
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fiilie that he ever fold Mr. Burnea be bed 
held company witli ESJah. He goes on 
in a postscript (which is as long as the let- 
ter) to stigmatize Mr. Burnes aa an igno. 
rent} ill-naturedi and common enemy of 
Christianity and its supporters, who is 
angry that his infidelity has been ez- 
posed ; charging him with criminal abuse 
of his (Mr. Wolff’b) openness, with never 
praying, being an awful prayerlcss man, 
and denying the divinity of Christ, &c. 

A letter from Lieut. Bunies to Mr. 
Wolff, dated 5th June, contains a re- 
joinder, not to tlie aforegoing letter, but 
to two preceding letters ul Mi. WoliT, 
dated Masuiipatnrn, Muy 23, vYhcreiii the 
same topics arc urged, though in a less 
offensive style. 

Mr. Burnes’ language is not very mea- 
sured ; he declares that he now considers 
himself bound to expose Mr. Wolirs pro- 
ceedings still further. He says : I stated 
that you believed Napoleon's son to be 
dvjalt you dare not deny it. I told you 
that you had given it out you h.ul an in- 
terview with Jesus Christ. You refute it 
not. I accused you of having slated your- 
self to be one wing of the Beast; yon 
rebut it not. I recorded that you were a 
caster out of devils, whiih you admit — 
and 1 accused you of believing in Ma- 
liomed, wliich you merely answer by say- 
ing that you do not ‘ credit his divine 
mission.* Have 1 then misrepresented 
you ? 1 will now give for your elucidation, 
Koinething further on these points. Here is 
an extract of a let ter, written by one of our 
party in Cubool, hearing date the 11th of 
May 1832, which I never saw or heard of 
till 1 reached Calcutta. * He (Mr. Wolff) 
is a promoter of the Christian religion ; be 
says that he saw Jesus Christ in Bokhara, 
in a room where he put up.’ ” He accuses 
,hii|i^of concealing, on his travels, the fact 
of being a Christian from all except 
and the minister of Bokliara, call- 
iitt’Mpwlf a hadjee, or pilgrim, allowing 
kiss the hem of his garment as 
su^ ttll he was discovercil. In respect 
to casting out devils, Mr. Burnes refers to 
a letter from Mr. Wolff, in which he as- 
serts Uiathe cast out devils * tliree times.* 
He charges Mr. Wolff with a vindictive 
feeling towards the Jews of Bokhara, re- 
presenting liimseif to them us related by 
his wile to the King of Eiigluiid ; that he 
offered to one moollah Khodadad at Bok- 
hara, to grant him permission to bring 
annally to India ten camcls-load of goods, 
free of duty, as Lady William Bentindc 
was his relation ;'* besides other promises 
whichwere never redeemed. With respect 
to Mr. Wolff's knowledge of Persian, Uie 
reply of Lieut. Burnes seems to restrict 
the cliarge of ignorance to a colloquial 
knowledge of correct Persian, and he has 
adduced instances wherein words are used 
by Mr. Wolff, against which, in Cabool, 


*' k bon sens murmurs^** He says, ** the 
nawab of Cabool told you, in ray presence, 
that you bad stated yourself to have a 
knowledge of fourteen languages, and that 
be could not understand one.** After 
stating the services which he (Mr. Burnes) 
had tendered Mr. Wolff, and which the 
latter misrepresented, he concludes : ** 1 
have a conscience which tells me, that I 
have discharged the offices and duties of 
humanity, and if they have passed un- 
noticed, I have yet the silent approbation 
of my own heart. The pleasing thought 
also presents itself to me, that if you have 
done a service in the cause of Gml, which 
1 hope rather than believe, I have been 
one of tho humble instruments of aiding 
you in yutir cause. The world will now 
judge bet\^T(‘n us, and there is a world 
hereafter which will baffic all hypocrisy, 
and w here neither you nor 1 can conceal 
the blackness, the vanity, and the vices of 
our hcaita. You talked to me, and you 
linvc written, about * low-bred mission- 
aries ’ — ‘ juiirneymcn-shoemakcr and car- 
pciiter-mi^isionaries,' * brandy'sclliiig-mis- 
siomirics,* but, after the specimen which 
yon have afforded us. we must give the 
meed of approbation to tliese hiimhie, 
single-hearted, sober and good men, who 
pride not themselves in being allied to an 
Earl, hut .seek only to advance, in silence, 
the cause of God and truth. The en- 
lightened community of Calcutta soon 
discovered the deficiencies and hollowness 
of your iirctensions.** 

COMMUNICATION WITH ENGLAND. 

A imhiic meeting took place on the 
1.5th June, the Advocate General (Mr. 
Norton) iti the chair, lor the purpose of 
considering the proposals of the Bombay 
meeting for establishing periodical steam 
packets to England by way of the Red 
Sea, when it was resolved, that the esta- 
blishment of periodical steam navigation 
to i'urope via Uie Red Sea woiUd be pro- 
ductive of the most important benefits to 
the community at large, both of Great 
Britain and of India ; that the plan and 
proposals for effecting this object adopted 
by the public meeting at Bombay, 14th 
May, hold out every reasonable prospect 
of success and deserve the general sup- 
port of the inhabitants of Madras, and 
that a subscription be opened for the pur- 
pose of assisting the objects of tlie Steam 
Navigation Committee of Bombay. 

On the motion of Kagavah Cliitty, se- 
conded by Chocapali Cliitty, it was re- 
solved. tliat the subscription be open in 
common for all classes of the inhabitants 
of this Presidency, both British and 
Native. 

THE ** CARNATIC CHRONICLE.** 

Wc have received a file of this nevMK 
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paper, printed In EiigUab, Tamil, and Te- 
loogoo, Englirii articles being translated 
into Tamil and Teloogoo, and vice vered* 
It is intended to introduce likewise the 
Hi^ustaneet The Preamble ’* intimates 
that it will be ** a Record rather than a 
Commentary.” which is pi udent in the in- 
&ncy of a native paper. The paj^er is well 
printed, the articles translated with suffi- 
cient accuracy, and the tone moderate. 

iMnnenoN or natives in English. 

We have heard several among the re- 
spectable classes of our countrymen ex- 
^ss their regret at there being, at this 
Presidency, no adequate means of afford- 
ing instructibri to the natives in the lan- 
guage and literature of England. Tliis 
want is especially to be lamented at a 
period when the Home Government, in 
pursuance of its known intention of ad- 
mitting, as soon as practicable, the natives 
of India into a share in the administration 
of the country, have declared them eligible 
to the discharge of functions, all of which 
require a certain knowledge of the English 
tongue, while some of them demand not 
only a considerable proficiency in the ge- 
neral language, but also some acquaintanoe 
with books whose style and subjects are 
at once difficult and technical . — Camaiic 
Chron. May 18. 

NATIVE JUDGES. 

We are happy to learn that Sashagherry 
Row, formerly Dewan of Cochin, and a 
respoctalilc native gentlemiin, has been 
appointed as ‘‘ Chief Judge ” (among 
native judges) in the Mysore division, in 
succession to the lute kiuentud Uuin lluz. 
— /foVi. April 

llic native judge at Vizagapatam, it is 
said (June .5), gives great satislaction in 
the discharge of his duties. 

DENIAL OF THE KITES OF UURXAL. 

A Malabar Christian, of the Protestant 
))crsuation, led, for many years, a disso- 
lute life, withont attending on tlie ordi- 
nances of religion, nor even paying any 
attention to the admonitions of bis pastor. 
This unfortunate man lately died of cho- 
lera, and the Christian burial was, in con- 
sequence of liis past irregularities, refused 
to bis corpse by the church. Some of his 
relations and friends, with a perversity of 
temper highly censurable, caused his body 
to be interred in a place where the natives 
of tbu Hindoo religion bury their dead 
bodies. The relations and friends of the 
deceased arc the ^icrsons who were excom- 
municated on Sunday the 28th April, at 
the Vepery Frotestant church, by the offi- 
ciating priest.— Circu/cgor. 

However astonishing it may be, it is 
now evident, that burial was actually 
Yefubtid to a native who professed the 


Chrislisn religion, ahd that his IKeilda 
were excommunicated merely for aaristing 
at his interment in a native place of buria^ 
to which they were driven by the astound- 
ing conduct of the missionary. This arro- 
gant. unauthorised, and unprecedented 
assumption of power we deem it 'incum- 
bent upon us to reprobate in the strongest 
terms, and feel called upon to expose such 
illegal and unwarrantable proceedings for 
the reprehension of the authorities a^ the 
indignation of our readers.— Jlfad. Ga%^ 
May 6. 

tSomSati. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

COMMBIICIAL CREDIT. 

We arc glud to say that the mischievous 
reports .which have been circulated with 
such industry, both here and in other parts 
of IndM, regarding the failure of some of 
the remaining houses of agency in Cal- 
cutta, prove to be unfounded. Itoppears, 
however, th.it the houses in question have 
been much pre.~>scd fur money in conse- 
quence of the alarm created by the recent 
faihin-s, and have applied to the Bengal 
Government for assisiance, which, much 
to the credit of that body, lias been pro- 
mised to them, notw'ithsiaiiding.a positive 
order of the Court of Directors to tlie con- 
trary. The Bengal papers state that the 
sum to be advanced to the houses was not 
exactly known, but that it w'as under- 
stood to be sufficient to meet the exigen- 
cies of the present crisis. Wc have since 
heard that it amounts to ten lacs of i upees 
each, w hich is to he secured by mortgage. 

We cannot avoid taking the present op- 
portunity of expressing our surprise at the 
silence which the Calcutta papei« have ob- 
served upon this subject. For days, and in. 
deed w'c may almost say for weeks, the diffi- 
cuUies under which the bouses in question 
liiboured, as well as their application to 
Govcininent, have been known every 
wliere, and yet not a syllabic has appeared' 
in any one of the Calcutta papers regarding 
them. Had it been possible to keep the 
facts of the case entirely from the public, 
we should not have wondered at tin’s un- 
cuinmunicativcness ; but the editors of the 
Bengal papers must have been perfectly 
well aware that the difficulties of the Cal. 
cutta houses were the subject of common 
conversation in Calcutta fur several days 
before the} noticed them, as is proved^by 
their being mentioned in all the private 
letters from that city. , We cannot imagine 
therefore what they cbuld have In view by 
following the course they have pursued, 
the injuriuiis cifects of which arc obvirin 
from the nature of the reports which have 
been circulated regarding the houses. Hid 
the Calcutta press fairly and frankly statril 
the difficulties under wdiicb the hohMS 
were labouring, and the mode which they 
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U tdoplfd finr rvlirrijV ^ 

public would, in ibc mMlift cbHo of 
tbing^, hove beta nuich M turpriaad it 
thucoamiualcHtioa dUn «t the uic of oqjf* 
Ury which hM been, gives to the whole 
•ffeir by the silence of the pepevu; mod 
the editors would, st the seiue time, have, 
baen doing their duty, while, ss it is, the 
publie msy well complain of ther 
Bombajf Cour^ Jl^y 11, 

avnax commuvicatiox wiru luaon. 

On the 14th May, a public meeting, 
convened by the sheriff, was held at t& 
Tbwn Hall, to consider certain pn^Msi- 
tions for establishing a communication by 
means of steam.navigation between Bom- 
bay and Europe; the Chief Justice filled 
the chair. 

A report from the committee appointed 
at a preceding' meeting was read, in which 
tlmy lecommend an appeal to the British 
and native community of India, to raise by 
voluntary subscription a sum equal to the 
coat of one vessel, as the only means now 
left of accomplishing a regular and effec- 
tive communication by steam. ** The 
committee are of opinion that, until a 
constant steam-communication with Suva 
lias been fairly set on ftxit, any expecta- 
tion of establishing the connecting link 
betwixt Alexandria and Malta would be 
premature." 

Appended to the report is an estimate 
for time voyages each year to and from 
Sues, which gives an expenditure of 

1.30.000 rupees, to be covered by passage- 
money, postage of letters, freight, &c. 
The immediate outlay for a vessel of 270 
tons, machiuery, &c. ia estimated at 

1.65.000 rupees, which it is proposed to 
raise at tlie Uiree presidencias by sulMcrip- 
tions of defined amounts, varying fVom 

1.000 to 10 rupees each. Subscribers of 

1.000 rupees to havaone free passage to or 
flwm Sues, and suhscribora of 100 to have 
a share in the profits. 

Tiia plan was unanimously approved 
and adopted, and by June 15tb 38,000 
rupees was subscribed. The number of 

1.000 rupees’ sulNcribera was fixed at 
twenty; and thirteen have already appear- 
ed, several of them Parsees. 

aOBBSMU. 

The utmost anxiety and alorip prevail 
amongst the inhabitants of this island, ea- 
Ikacially in Girgaum, Moaagon, Bycullo, 
and the neighbourhood, in consequence of 
the daring outrages committed by gangs of 
rabbets, armed with aworda, pistds, and 
even mvdtets, who, from the open and 
faarloaa manner ia which they proceed 
along the atreeti. sometimes carrying 
torcbm with them, seem to dread neuher 
opnosition nor detection, end to defy dm 
pwee.— Z7UI7IUII, Uaif 24. 
^iMt./aur.N.S.VoL. 18.No.47. 


ncDOCxioiu nr, qim gevr. 

Positive eiders haso, besn veceivad fisr 
mahing eHmisva red u cti ons i« the IndiaO' 
Navy, iwm the ist July ; tbe superba' 
tandent^ salary lo be sadtAd fiena 
Re. 3,500 la Um, $fiQ0 a asoiiih ; tba 
storefcsepar's depertmeut to be ebolisbad. 
and the fovea le be cm down to foue 
ships and one ataamer. Tba ofifieme. 
thfown out of active aerviee one tq fume 
tliair choice, either to retise on the penaion 
of their respective ranks, or to hang on aa 
supernumeraries, and await the ainmil 
impassible chauca ^ further pvomatioow 
Great reforms are ali|, nimomed io the 
other services. A reduetum of thirty pea 
cent, in every branch <Mf the civU servios^ 
and iiicreaaa of the army, an talked of 
with confidance.-^Bsiii6q|y Goa. June 15. 

xamcAi. aamnia vdxo. 

The following is the Memorial of the 

Cqmmittse of Managemant of tha Bom- 
bay Medical Retiring Fund to the Hon. 

Court of Directors. 

** That tlie letter of your Hon. Cour^ 
dated 8th August lost, on the subject of 
the Medical Retiring Fund, having bean 
communicated by Government to your 
nieinorittlists, has been by them submitted 
to tlie general body of aubicriben, who 
desire us to express tlieir gratitude for your ’ 
Hon. Court’s favourable intentions in pro* 
posing tp incorporate us with the army in 
the Military Fund, such being in your 
opinion the best mode of providing for tlie 
olyect of accelerating the retirement of 
your medical servants by means of annuU 
ties. If the aubscribers, with but one ei- 
ceptioD, after the most anxious conaidara- 
tion, venture to differ in opinion from 
your Hon. Court, it is only from a eon* 
viction that insuperable obstacles exist, in i 
the discrepant constitution and views of 
the two services, to tlieir incorporation in n 
common retiring fund on terms of equal 
advantage, or rather without posliiva dia- 
aclvantage to both, at all events to tha 
weaker party; and that tba existanaa of n 
separate fund for your aoedical aenopts 
involves no additional charga on your 
Hon. Court. 

** Tlie most obvious of those diacrepeq- 
cies, the important liearing of which w# 
cannot hare fully advert t<b va tha dii^ 
rant age and rank of the miliury and me- 
dical officer at entering, the difference of 
theirraspective pay and aHowaneaa, mo- 
motion and duration ofsarvicei inclumof 
the fiosl compulsorv retirement af the mav 
dieal officer; the different proportion of 
the higher ranks of tba two aervlcas,* dip 
field imcers of the army oncaadtng one Ki 
seven of their whole Imy, whUat in tbp 

• IllUtory: oascqipnd. onsUwitaisntestanal. 
oasssalon thios field oAcenia sach rsglmanlof 
twanty. Medical i thrasmemhcnMad^Bcmd* 

(S A) 
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nwdicftl e&r|M those of the corresponding 
rtnk fUl short of one to twenty ; in die 
mititary these ere permanent. In the me- 
dical not so, but nnerely official.* Tlie 
latter body also possesses nothing corre- 
sponding in any way to the Off-reckoning 
Fund of the army, the effect of which on 
the operation of a retiring ftind must be 
roost material. Finally, your medical ser- 
vant is, from a variety of causes, more de- 
urous, as he u in some respect more able, 
than bis military brother to contribute from 
his present meanatowards such ulterior ob- 
jects as are promised by a retiring fund. 

Hie Military Fund, moreover, so far 
from being yet established, as your Hon. 
Court no doubt anticipated in proposing 
our incorporation with it, baa hitherto 
made so little progress, IVom various 
causey but chiefly firom the difficulty of 
adjusting the conflicting claims of tlie ca- 
valry, engineers, and artillery wiili the in- 
fantry, as to be either despaired of, or 
lookra on as very distant* and doubtful ; 
and BO greatly would those difficulties be 
increased and complicated by the introduc- 
tion of the claims of tbe medical body 
also, that in the opinion of all parties the 
acbme must inevitably Aiil should this be 
insisted on. 

•* Under these circumstances, we en- 
treat your Hon. Court to consider the 
length of time f that die Medical Fund 
has now been fully organised, and the 
great hardship of making our provision 
to retirement still contingent on tbe esta- 
blishment of a general fund, which, as has 
been shewn, could not soon and would 
probably never take place, from which we 
are assured it is tbe wish, as the interest, of 
the army to exclude us, and whicli, if in. 
eluded, our interests could not be duly 
provid^ for. 

** We, therefore, pray that your Hon. 
Court, sanctioning tbe continuance of 
the Medical Fund as a separate institution, 
will be pleased to permit us to avail our- 
aclves therein of tlie advantages offered in 
tbe above despatch, if the arrangement it 
propoaea could ba accompUshetl. You 
will not object, you ore pleased to declare, 
to a proportionate j increase^ in this even^ 


* A member of tbs Medical Board, or superin- 
lendlBg surgeon, who proceeds to Europe on to- 
kufb, retuma to duty here In the rank es surgeon, 
f. e. captain. 

t Four yean i In wbldi we have oollected, under 
the sanction of Government, funds to the amount 
of one lakh and aJialf of rupees, a sacrifleo 
which, so far tom benefiting the oontrlbuton 
Mtherto, has beSn tumsd into s source of Injury 
by this long Buspenaeprevamiiig letlreaicnts. 

t We know not In whet senae the term propor- 
tionate la hen used. If In relation to the Madro 
medical lervloe, the amount available for us would 
heA’aia annually | for as tbenumber (S32) of Uidr 
body Is to oun, ao la (£1,000) their allowance to 
iL6l2. If, on the contoty. It is to be under- 
stood at relative to the army, and in the most un- 
fkvounMe emee te us, wit. with ntoenoe to 
numbenmer^, and wlOiaut any attention to our 
pecuUa^fans hemln ast fbith, our proportion 
weu d he hut £ini.3d,or 7-IMia of an annuity 
yearlyi the Ceuxt'i letter ^vl^ sbeulono amtui- 


to lha number of annuitlas raaditiabla 
through your trfeasury. This propoitiors 
wa are persuaded, your Hon. Court, in 
consideration of tiie small number of tin 
rank of field officers and captains in our- 
list, of the advanced age at which most of 
us enter on our duties, and above all of tbe 
want of any provision to us like the Off- 
reckoning Fund of the army, will not 
think overrated at one and a-half per an- 
num, or three annuities of £300 eaeh in 
every two years. The extent to which we 
hare pray the benefit of the terms of inte- 
rest and remittance offered to the Military 
Fund, it, in itMlf, and in proportion lot 
tbe annuities of the Madras Fund, ao smaU 
Uiat, in thus restricting our potion, we 
trust to ensure at once your gracious assent 
toir. 

** Your Hon. Court will, wa furtlier 
trust, in granting this boon to your medi- 
cal servants, be pleased to make it, as in 
other funds, imperative on all who aliall 
hereafter enter the service to join $ the in. 
stitutiun; aiMl, in consideration of tbe 
evils we have already suflfered from the 
delay of four years in tliis important mat- 
ter, with the farther time that must yet 
elapse before we can be relieved from tliuse 
evils, permit the Medical Retiring Fund 
to take retroapcctive effect, in granting an. 
nuitiea, from the date of your Hon. Court's 
despatch above refened to, in which tlie 
principle and objects of the institution are 
graciously recognised and sanctioned." 

** Bombay, 2Bth March 1833." 


CMOLiaa AMD SMALL VOX. 

The cholera has within the last few days 
been committing alarming ravages amongst 
the natives, particularly tlie ^mmatcas; 
tlie deaths have been upon an average a 
hundred daily. Tbe small -pox is also pre- 
valent in some quarters of the island^ but 
not in such a degree as it is said at present 
to exist in Bengal, where tbe effects of 
tbe disease are said to be beyond all dea- 
cripiion ; numbora being carried off who 
have been inoculated.— Beiii. <?ax., Mby 
15. 


Vraang. 

The Bengal government 
Regulation (111. 183.3), for est^liahing 

tyof £900 for miwieghnmts, and our corps bslBg 
numerically equal to aeveo. It cannot fSll to 
■trike the Hon. Court that while themaaa ef thsM 
two results nearly cofaiddM with the amount we 
ask for.nosmallor number than oaeandA-half an- 
nuities granted stmusUy, could In fSet hove say 
sensible eflkct In socelintlBg ratlmnent and pror 
motion In a service constituted os c 
that for the attolmnsnt of ohlscts of i 
ment the extra cost, ends ^ 
can be but trifling beyond 

SToonsLilfSo IttemaeS membin hra Ifcisa tlie 
your Hon. Court*s sanetlon. 
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for the’ of impoita and 

exports el Penang, Suiigapore, and Malae- 
oa, In the preambleto which it h declured 
that ** the import and export of goods to 
and from Sin^pora and Malacca, baring 
been declared bytlw Hon. Court of Di- 
rectors to be free of all duties, and the col- 
lection of tliose hitherto levied at Prince 
of Wales' Island baring been superseded 
by the same authority ; the rules now pro- 
mulgated bare bera established for the 
purpose of ensuring the correct registry 
and account of all goods imported and ex- 
ported at the three settlements, the due 
observance of the laws and statutes pro- 
vided for tlie ffenaral trade of the liritish 
aettleatients, within the limits of the Com- 
pany's charter, and the prevention of ioss 
and inconvenience in respect to the excise 
revenue of the three settlements." 

Heavy complaints are made against diis 
reffulation in the Calcutta papers, as en- 
taUing a heavy ebuge upon the govern- 
ment, and imposing most harassing re- 
strictions upon trade, by the entire exemp- 
tion from which alone Singapore was at 
the first established, and has hitherto been 
supported. It has evidently been framed 
by persons wholly ignorant of the com- 
merce of the Straits, and of the peculiar 
position of the porta for which they were 
legislating." 


Shingoiiore. 


Court of Jur/icoture. — The Criminal 
Sesrions commenced on the 6tli May, be- 
fore Sir Benj, 11. Malkin, tlie new lU- 
corder, tlie Governor (Mr. Ibbetson), and 
the liesident Councillor (Mr. Bonham). 
The Recorder, in his address to the grand 
jury, said there were several matters which 
he was desirous of suhmittii^ to them, hut 
as he was yet new to the office, he would 
defer them till another occasion. 

The grand jury, in their presentment, 
which embraces neatly all the topics com. 
plained of in the presentment of the last 
grand jury (just twelve months before), 
notice the very great increase of piracy In 
the Straits and the neiglibourhood, ** which, 
if some effectual measures be not speedily 
adopted to put a stop to it, will without 
doubt prove seriously detrimental to tlie 
trade of the settlement." They also ex- 
press their opinion that much danger is to 
be apprehended fVom the custom of the 
convicts and other natives carrying about 
lighted flambeaux in the processions at 
kii^t. 

Tho Recorder remarked upon the seve- 
ral topics in the presentment. Relative 
to the great increase of piracy, he regret- 
ted thatj through an unfortunate oversight 
in framing the charter of Uie Straits Court, 
it hod not the power even to try offences 


of tlus nature. Aato the danger of allow, 
ittg native procesriona at night wl|b flam- 
bcMi, foe., if danger rnally exist^ in al- 
lowing such processions t(D poig^ the town 
at night with flambeaue, it was a nuisance 
that subjected the parties composing Uwm 
to indictment. 

The sessions lasted six days; the num- 
ber of prisoners in the calendar was twenty- 
four. 


OAMBMHO. 

The Siitgapore Chrotuele complains ' of 
the prevalence of gambling in the settle- 
ment, and slates that there are about 
twenty gambling-houses in active employ, 
ment in Church Street. It also states that 
the custom of granting a free license to 
the Cbjnese to gamble for fifteen days, at 
Uie commencement of their new year (un- 
der an erronauus impression that this is en- 
joined by their religion), leads to Idleness, 
theft, debauchery, and ruin. 

SHE VHXSS. 

Tlie censorship of the press was re- 
moved by an official notification dated 
I28th March. Tlie press has been virtu- 
ally free for a long time; so says llie 
Chronicle, 


PIRACY. 

Information has reached tliis settlement 
within a few days from Pahang, that se- 
veral sampan-pucats, having property on 
board to the amount of upwards of 
Drs. 200,000, ore blockaded in that port 
by a swarm of pirate-boats stationed at 
tbe mouth of the river, which prevent these 
vSluable trading vessels from returning to 
this settlement. A deputation of Chinese 
merchants waited on the governor yester- 
day to represent this sad state of eflihira^ 
and to require the aasistance of govern- 
ment in delivering the above property, iu 
which they are principally concerned, ftom 
the imminent danger and loss which 
tlireaten it, The native merchants are, 
however, anxious to forward mattery and 
are about chartering the brig Seap/ee, for 
900 dollars, and Imving put her in a pro- 
per condition for attack or defence, they 
purpose sending her, in company with the 
government armed boat (which is allowed 
them for tbe occasion), and two other 
boets fitted out by private individuals, tp 
Pahang, to convpy the lampan-pucats to 
this port. This spSritcd conduct is worthy 
of much commendation and of imitation. 
*~~Sing. Chron. jiprii g5. 

We find that threp of the hosts have re- 
turned, having contrived to leave Pohaog 
river under the darkneea of night, and.by 
keeping out to sea, to elude the fuiselea 
along the coast. The brigi l^artly in con- 
sequence of tliis, and p^y benuaa Iwr 
owners would not agfM as to tm’^ waa 
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‘tIM bhiittrid ; Iwit the linens ado|Aed i4 
«ih 1 ire hope • nkore eShcioel pleik 
vf dbUSniAg essistance end protection 
h^idnst pirates fdr the future— hy pctirion- 
iei{gilie governor on the subject. To this 
ttiejMrere the more urged, as the pucats 
which arrired, brought accounts that ano- 
tiierof their number had not been so for- 
tunate as to elude the pirates, having en. 
countered a number of them oiT Tringanu, 
and after a severe conflict, during wliicii 
her commander And nine of tlie crew were 
lulled, 'and five others severely wounded, 
bid fortunately eflected her escape by en- 
tering Tringanu river. The pir.ite8 ware 
BO bdd, chat the Rajah of Tringanu was 
oWged to fire guna from the shore, in or. 
dcr to dhporae and drive them ofi*. This 
boat has property on board to the amount 
of about Dra. 14,00(\ belonging to Chi. 
neae merchants residing here ; and being 
unable to leave Tringanu, the Chinese are 
•xtromely anxious for assistanoa from go- 
vemment. — lUd. 0. 

Tlie governor assured the Chinese mer- 
' chants, that he would submit their petition 
40 the conaideracion of the supreme go- 
vemment. 

aavxNua rARiia. 

Comparative Statement of the Revenue 
Farms, commencing the 1st May 1832- 
SS, and 1st May 1833-34. 


MtmtiUy. 



The purchasers of the first two are 
Chinese. 


IttslacM. 

ntAcnoNs OF the valay cwm. 

We mentioned (last vol p. 130) that 
a tax of three dollars the bahar, or a dollar 
the picul, had been imposed by Rajah Alii 
and Seyd SaUan, on all tin export^ ftom 
fhe mines at Lingfe. A quantity of that 
Inetal had been purchased ftcm Rqjah 
Mooda of Lingie, by Hootkee, a Chinese 
merchant residing'at Malacca, prwioui to 
fhe impoiitioii ofthefibove tax, ata fixed 
Wlce. BeinganxIoiiitoobtRinltiheiem 


the brig to Lhttie, to hate the 

tin conveyed to MMaoea. Tbo vessel teas 
well armed, and had on board i modk 
bommiseioner (a disdiarged Dutch Ml- 
flier, ** dressed up ak a civilian,**) widi 4t 
fictitious interpreter, and one or two cfthet 
** fighting ebareeters.*' Seyd Saban, sbe^ 
Ing a square-rigged veme] coming up the 
river, so equipped, quitted Ms etockadO, 
and ffed inland ; but after ninety babanoi 
the tin had been shipped^ he returned and 
demanded the tax from the anpercngo (a 
Chinaman, we beliere), who refhaed pay- 
ing it. and referred him to the owner 
Of the tin, Hootkee. Seyd Sebau then 
mildly requested the aupercatgo to ^ 
him as mnch of the tax as he pleased !*— 
which was likewise refused the latter, 
who required Seyd Saban to exhibit hia 
right to levy BUchan nnuinal impost. Dm 
latter produced a document, written in 
Malayan characten, and having two seals 
attached to h, which paper, he said, had 
been given to him by the English autho- 
rities as a reward or eompenaatlon for hia 
valuable interference in the Nanning frar. 
The Catharine shortly after returned to 
Malacca with her ca^o, followed by Seyd 
Saban, who immediately complained to 
the Government against the snpereaigo. 
The resident sent for the latter, and re- 
quired him to give two securities for flOO 
dollars each, to appear at the next criminal 
■esaion, along with one or two principala 
concerned in the above transaction, to 
stand their trial, before a jury,— on what 
indictments charged, we bare not heard. 

It appears, however, that on the anivu 
of the governor at Malacca, a few day 
after, the security-bond was ordered to b 
destroyed, as the transaction had occorrei 
beyond the jurisdiction of the court c 
judicature. Thus the ailkir rests at pre 
sent. — Sing. Chron. Mag 16. 

SLAVE TEADINO. 

A Malay prow came into the river, 
few days ago, from Batu Barrah (in Su 
tnatra) , bringing six slaves, — three wome 
and three children— also some poddy an 
rice. The naquodah met with the cq|i 
Btable, and not knowing him, oflkred fo 
sale a woman and her child for fifty dol 
lars; the constable atruck a bargain i 
presence of a witness, and having reporte 
the affair to a magistrate, the naquoda 
was committed to prison. We liave ret 
son to fear a practice still prevails, both i 
this settlement and at Malacca, amon 
natives, of purchasing slaves from nativ 
vessels: an example is Cherefofe nuie 
required to put a stop to this most liriBi 
rious traffic.— /6idl 

jMaoritiitt*. 

The followlfw horrible act of flmnyl 
related is the CkmUm, whidi eomeeti i 
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vtirloudy with the neceuMy'adti of figoitt 
adopted bj the gOTemnient : 

** Wont of tine ttnd ipara prerenta ua 
giving the detaib of a frightfnl eventi 
which may perhaps make those who are 
the cause of it feel some remorse. 

•• M. Jean Jacques J , an Indi- 

vidual of a mild and humane disposition, 
generally beloved and esteemed, killed bis 
wife, his two boys, and afterwards stabbed 
himself with his own sword. The ma- 
gistrates proceeded to the spot ; he was 
still living and sensible, and gave a de- 
tailed account of the transaction. It ap- 
peared that, for long time, he had per- 
jceived.a system carried on which tended 
to the destruction of the colony, and that 
foreseeing great calamities, he wished to 
withdraw his femily from horrors more 
terrible than death itself; that the tone of 
the Anti- Colonial Journal left no doubts 
of the realization of the infernal projects 
be suspected ; he wished, therefore, (we 
use his own expression) to extinguish his 
wane.*' 

Accounts to tlie 28th of June state, 
that the depdts of arms, alluded to in the 
Governor's late proclamation, had no- 
where been discovered. The police had 
made domiciliary vUita to several esta- 
blishments or plantations, but hud entirely 
felled in the object of its search, and the 
colonists, who at first had protested against 
the invasion of their dwellings, have sub- 
sequently declared their intention of ap- 
pealing to law against the violation of 
their rights. 

Tlierc seemed, when the last accounts 
came away, to be no symptoms of return- 
ing cordiality between the colonists and 
the local government. 


Sautibon. 

An ordinance of the government re- 
specting the emancipation of the slaves in 
this island, appears in La Baianre of 
March 4, which directs that, considering 
^hat it is as much in the spirit of the ordi- 
nance of the 12th July 1832, as for the 
interests of the slaves and of public order, 
that in defeult of the means of subsistence 
resulting from their own indastiy, the 
freed slaves should receive the some from 
the munificence of their mastevs; that 
ordinance is to be carried into execu- 
tion confbrmdrly to the following regula- 
tions: 

** There riiail be kept, at each mayor- 
alty of the colony, a register to contain the 
declarations of proprietors who we willing 
to emancipate their slaves. The dstdara- 
tion to spraiy, 1st The name, suiiiMiie, 
csste, age, and sex of the danre ; 2. ^e 
period he has been in the possession 
the master who desires to emancipate 


him-; 3. Urn rta a ona for whidh obbhwU 
parionlidemaBdiitji. Thelabearoftlie 
elave ondthe phot where be exereiaeB Itf 
5. In defeuh of Ishour, the means of sub- 
elstence which the. master proposes to 
afford to the slave, witli an exprom Otete- 
ment of the natnw of the ees l g nm ent. 
The declaration ou|^ to be signed by Che 
mayor and the person making it. The 
monicipafl eoiincBs will oseenme the -first 
Monday of ouch month, at the reqoW- 
tion of tbomayor. to deliver their opinfone 
on the applications for emandpatlOB. 
Their report should be immediately tiensi- 
micted to the Proeureur G^dral, ud 
sliould mention— let. The labour and 
conduct of the slaves 8d. The nature 
and Bufflciency of the means of sebsistenee 
offered by the raaeter ; 8d. The oouawen 
of emancipation. Wtenever it riiall ap- 
pear from the report of the munioipsl 
eouncil that the elave proposed for eman- 
cipation is not in a cenditien to eneuie 
his maintenance by his own mdosCry and 
labour, the master, if he wiehes to obtain 
his liberty, shall be bound to assign him 
a grant to the value of not less than 
2000 francs. The mother, fathw, and 
other relations of the freed man shall not 
be considered in the valuation. A child 
under seven will follow the fete of its 
mother, and will not afford occaaion to 
increase the grant. Ibe master, in eimui- 
cipating his slave, can give him sT name 
which shall be transmitted to his dbil- 
dren ; in defeult of this, it shall be pro- 
vided fur in the deed of emancipation.** 


of esoos iQoae. 

The S(nt^ AJnean Advertiser ccintSLitif 
an account of a aingulor, periiaps unpre- 
cedented, case in the Supreme Court, in 
which tile plaintiff sought to remove a 
dam placed by the defendant acrese a 
stream, whereby plaintiff's property was 
injured. 

When the trial was about to commenoe, 
one of the judges stated that be conceived 
himself an interested party in this case, 
because he might be benefited 1^ tfie 
water coming fom plaintiiTe premieee, 
and submitted to the court his meompe- 
tency to sit Ibe trial thereupon was 
postponed sme die, as the charter re- 
quires three judges to sit in eveiy Ant 
cause. 

Next term the plaintiff aubmitted to the 
court a document executed between the* 
judge and w former proprietor of pfafintHTs 
place, by which the former was prohibited 
from having anv right to the benefit ro- 
ferred to, whlra he expected would le- 
move the incompetemy oflhe jwlge to ait 
on the trial. The judge admitted the eor- 
Kctneu of the doeument. but Aedored 
that, althdbghheritfi not e^eettoiitaa a 
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yet **^h6 thou^t the defiandant borne 
out' in uiging hu poeiible intereeta bow* 
ever remote, as an objection, as the water 
might or might not run into the river 
which bounded liia (the judge’s) place of 
residence.*' 

The iriointiff, in consequence of a sug- 
gestion from the court, moved that a rule 
might be granted to him for an onler to 
remove the records of the cause to the 
circuit court. Defendant objected to this, 
as the removal of the trial would subject 
him to additional expense to take up his 
witnesses, which he did not conceive he 
was liable to, except upon the merits of 
the case itself. 

The court held that the rules of the 
court only warranted a removal of trial to 
one of the circuit judges when a case 
might be better tried there than before 
the full court ; that this case did not come 
under this head, and that plaintiff must be 
contented to await the removal of the im- 
pediment which prevented the court from 
taking the case. The pbiintiff was, there- 
fine, left without le^l redress, so long as 
the present charter is in force, and part of 
the bench remains in local possession. 

Cape papers have been received to the 
10th of August. A statement of the re- 
venue and expenditure of the colony, from 
the 1st of January to the Slst of Dec.1832, 
had been published by thp treasurer-gene- 
ral, by which it appears tliat the gross 
revenue for that year was £130,808, and 
the total expenditure £126,889, leaving 
a balance of £3,919, in bvour of the 
revenue. 

Twenty five additional juvenile emi- 
grants had arrived by the Fine, all of whom 
were disposed of to different masters the 
same day they landed, and numerous ap- 
plications for such apprentices were still 
before the committee. The ages of these 
youths were about fourteen, their term of 
apprenticeship seven, and the sum ad- 
vanced by the masters was £15 for each. 

Addresses had been presented to the 
.governor. Sir Lowry Cole, who was on the 
eve of departure, expressive of the appro- 
bation of the colonists of his impartial ad- 
ministration of justice, and for the manner 
in which he had, at all times, upheld the 
interests of the colony. His Excellency 
and fiunily were to embark in a few days 
for England. 

^ctDrrlanli0 SiUiic. 

The Stagapore Chronicle of ^pcii ^ con- 
tains some particulars, connect^ with the 
massacre of the Dutch troops at Fadaog, 
not found in the Batavian account given 
in p. 108. The number killed are stated 
to be from ten to fifteen officers, and 200 
to SOO soldiers, all Europeans. The 
prospecu of the Dutch in Sumatra, it if 


added, were veiy deplorable^ and Fadmig 
itself was not considered secure. 

Fangerang Alii Bassa Franredo 
Dudjo (me late famed Lintot) and his 
brother, are suspected of being concerned 
in this massacre, and have been sent from 
Padang to Batavia, as state- prisoners. 
Alii Bassa formerly bad the chief conv* 
tnand of the insurgents in Java, under 
Diepo Nagoro, and on going over to the 
Dutch berame the means of bringing the 
late Javanese war to a favourable conclu- 
sion. Since then, he has held the rank of 
colonel in the Dutch service, with the 
command of 800 native troops, and was 
sent on the expedition to Padang. 

** The stratagem used to make Alii 
Bassa a prisoner deserves notice. It ap- 
pears he was stationed at some distance 
from Padang, with about 800 Javanese 
troops, and as the natives did not attack biin 
at the time of tlie massacre, tlie Dutch at 
Padang suspected he must have luid some 
knowledge of the preconcerted plan to de- 
stroy the European force. The resideut, 
afraid to make any open charge against 
him, requested he would proceed to Java, 
at the urgent solicitations of the Governor- 
general, to collect a larger force, and 
return to conquer Sumatra. Having 
scarcely any European troops in the latter 
country, the Padang authorities likewise 
entertained considerable fears of Alii 
Bassa’s joining the Fadrics against them. 
He embarked on board tlie government 
cruiser Circe, and arrived at Batavia on 
the 7th ult. On his landing, he was re- 
ceived by Uie resident and a general offi- 
cer, with a guard of hussars and the 
Governor-generars state carriage in wait- 
ing. But, in place of being conveyed to 
bis residence, Alii Bassa was hurried to 
jail, and confined in one of the most 
dismal dungeons there, without having 
been told even the nature of the charge 
brought against him ! Governor Bosch 
roust certainly be ashamed to enter tliat car- 
riage again, having allowed it to be used 
as a common prison van. This disgraceful 
proceeding requires no comment. If the 
Dutch are incompetent to rule excepting 
by stratagem and deceit, they had better 
evacuate Java at once, for certainly the 
spirited natives of that fine country will 
not submit much longer to be governed by 
pusillanimous men, whose fears for die 
consequences of their despotic acts oblige 
them to rule with a rod of iron. 

** We learn also that a comroiuioner is 
to be despatched forthwith to Medano for 
the purpm of removing Diepo Nagoro, 
(who is confined in a fortrass tbere|,to 
some place of greater security, as U is 
thoua^by the Dutch authoriUes that die 
Britiro, in case of war, would releara him 
fiw the purpose of exciting internal coiK- 
motions in Java ! It is generally thought 
that AlU Boua wjli low bit life," 
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Ilbt»atti0( Sht^to* 

Accounts from M nnillsi brought by the 
bsrque Loify vf tht ItOke, inftNrm us that 
• most destructive fire occurred in that 
city on tbs 26th of March last. It broke 
out among the bamboo huts, and con* 
sumed upwards of 10,000 of ^em, laying 
waste an extent of about three miles, 
and making nearly 30,000 poor Indiana 
houseless, the principal part being com* 
posed of those employed in the tobacco 
manufactory. Fifteen persons were burnt 
to death. The fire commenced at noon, 
and lasted only four hours. The Chinese, 
wlio had their shops in the neighbourhood, 
were m a great state of alarm, but for. 
tunately su fibred no losses. 

Sugor had risen in price to 5^ Spanish 
dollars per picul . — Sitig Chrtm, Mojf 16. 

artins. 

eOAST-VOTAOK. 

Edict, dated 8th January 1833, issued 
by Loo, governor of Canton, &c. 

** On the 16tli of the 1 1th mnon of the 
12th year of Taoukwang (January 6tli, 
1833), an express was received from the 
military board, - communicating a letter 
sent by the great officers of the council of 
war, to Ke, governor of Chible, Taou, 
governor of the two Keang, Cliing, go* 
vernor of Che* Keang and Fuh*k£n, 
Loo, governor of the two Kwang (Can. 
ton and Kwangse), Lin, fooyuen of 
Keangsoo, Foo, fooyuen of Chekeang, 
Wei, fooyuen of Fulikieen, and Choo, 
fooyuen of Canton, reijuiring him to 
enjoin the contents thereof on Chung the 
hoppo of Canton. 

** On the 2.5th of the 11th moon of the 
12th year of Taoukwang (December 
]6tli), an imperial order was respectfully 
received (saying) : 

“ * K wotseang and others have represent* 
ed, that it has been reported to tliem that 
on the 2d day of the lOtli moon (Novem* 
ber 23d), at Hwang Ching island, there 
was seen at a distance, in the direction of 
soutli.west, an English foreign ship sail- 
ing very fast. Immediately, by an officer 
on boanl a war-junk, she was chased and 
driven away, &c. Already have English 
foreign sliips, from Fuhkfien, Chekeang, 
Keangsoo, and Sliantung provinces gone 
cruising about on the outside ocean, and 
have proceeded to Corea, where they were 
by die king of tliat nation expelled and not 
allowed to trade. Mow from Corea, they 
proceeded to Sliingkiiig, (u e. Mougden, 
the capital of Manchow Tartaiy.) The 
ways of the said foreigners are deceitful 
and crafty; every where do they loiter 
about. Intensely do they deserve de- 
testation. At present, according to Kwo. 
taeang and the others, it is made incum- 
bent on 'the Tiotungito take with him 


hi b s ti and men, fod pursue the said 
ftMj^idilpt eodt^aHiog ber to go be 
yoocFm boundary, and delivering ber 
over penpieuonsly, after ezaQination, to 
Uie ofikers of the ^joining provinces. It 
is hereby ordered that Ke, Taou, Cbiog, 
Ac. strictly command die >.oflioers of tho 
cbow and bktn, and the naval oaptaio, 
to taka on board a military forae^ and aae 
that the said fsreign ship, in psming die 
bouhdarif^ is immediately expelled, «>4 
not permitted to anchor nor any one to 
aaeand the shore, nor to take any g ead e 
and trade with nadvea, which mi^t 1^ 
to create disturbances. As to nee and 
provisions, it is particularly ncceiaaiy to 
disallow the people on the coast to supply 
any clandestinely. When the said foreign, 
ship arrives at (^nton, it ia ordered thm 
Loo, Choo and Chung strictly exomiuo 
into die motive which nss influenced her 
to ^ cruising about— and farther to pro- 
claim, saying, that according to the regu- 
Istionrof the cdeadsl empire your nation 
is only allowed to trade to Canton ; you 
are not allowed to go clandestinely to the 
various provinces. Hereafter, it b obio- 
lulely necessary that you obey and adhere 
to the fixed laws ; there must be no oppo- 
ution. Also command the said nadoo'a 
chief to restrain the said ships, and to 
command and enforce her speedy return to 
her own country. Take these several 
orders ; cause them to be known.— fieepect 
this! 

** * In obedience to the above dcriuona 
of the emperor (by us die council of war), 
tbu letter is now sent.* 

** On this coming before me, the go- 
vernor, I have examined, and find that, 
concerning the Englbh ships cruuing 
about on the coast of varioua provincca, 
official communications have bron medef. 
from Fubkgen, Chekeang, Keangsoo and 
Sliantung provinces; and orders liave 
been issued to guard against and expel 
diem’. Letters also have been written to 
the treasurer end judge of Canton to de- 
liberate carefully and suggest arraoge- 
ments to prevent English ships clan-, 
dead nely going to other provinces, whidi 
proceedings have been reported to the em* 
peror and placed on record. 

** Having now reverendy received the 
above communicodon, 1 have informed the 
fooyuen and hoppo thereof ; and further, I 
hereby issue an order to the hong mer- 
diants, requiring them to enjoin fmdiwitb 
■n order on die said nadon's chbf, to as- 
certain clearly whether or not the forein 
ship wbicb^went to Kiiin baa previoudy 
bean at Canton ; as soon oa she arrives at 
Canton, let him enquire what the intention 
of the said foreign ship b, in cruising abovl 
the various provinces? l^rtber.inrevweiit 
obedience to the above, let him be eqjoincd 
to restrain the said diip andcpminm hw 
speedily to return tohBrowii ohtiiop;.'* . 
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m •wifH." 

W»bMr te' the bow ahM^C oo' 

aojVjl^ hu ban ao finlMnata aa to aaaa 
Aa livaa of a nurabar of Chiaaae aaUofa 
who wara taken ftom a wrack. Ibk dr* 
eumalanca ia aaid to bo famirably ad- 
eartad ta in an imperial adiot, wUch baa 
been tmaaaittad. to Canton laapacting tbo' 
IbaaigB aaaaeb wjudi bara of lata mada 
their a pp aa nmeo on the ooaat. Tba bn* 
inanity of tbo foreignera baa mada an im* 
p a n a ii on ■w tbalr ftvour, and tba chop 
dbaeta tbo oAcara of the portai while 
uabag am y maana to expel the foreign 
reaaela who are engaged in contraband 
no maana to fire on or otbarwiaa 
iq)ura tba ship which baa been instru- 
mental in rcacuing fttnn deatli the aubjecta 
of bia Imperial Majesty.— CAincac Cour,, 
F«b. Id. 


Cocj^in srtina. 

nmneunoN or the cHuenAN 
nSLIGlON. 

Tbe following conMnunieation appeara 
bi fho SiHgapon ChrwueU of the 9tli Mav, 
aiijned, ** Albrand, priest and apostolic 

** The theatre of peneention at present 
is in Cochin-China. A letter, I have 
lately received from a Firench mnsionaiy 
in tbst kingdom, aiinoamjes that tho king 
baa passed a aolenin and public judgment, 
condemning to different punishments, and 
even to dmtii, many of the missionaries 
and Christians, for no other reason 
than that of their being Christians. I 
conceal from you the name of the author 
of this letter, for fear of injuring him with 
the King of Cochhi-Cbina. It was ad. 
dresaed to one of two missionaries, who 
have come out to give their lives for the 
Gospel at Pulo Nias : 

'* Very dear Sir and Brother : During 
two years past, seventy-four Christians, 
of the vUla^ of Duong.son, have been 
detained in prison for the cause of re- 
digioD, and compelled to wear the cangut 
(moveaUe pillory) while awaiting their 
sentenee. At length, in the month of 
July last, sentenee was passed on them 
in these terms * The church of Doong- 
son and that of Jen-ninh ars to be pulled 
down. The first chief of Christianity is 
condemned to be strangled, and the se- 
cond chief to be tmnsported to the pro- 
vince of Thmninh ; thirteen or fourteen 
Bbldieni are condemned to bear the eoapue 
for two months, exposed to the beat of 
the sun ; then to receive 100 Mows each 
with a cudgel, and finally to be baniahed. 
The rest are remitted the punishment of 
exile, but are treated in all other respecta 
as those already mentioned. The women 
am acquitted wHb 100 Uowsof the irnttan 
each. As to M. Jaoeaid, who has coase 


into the imperial kipgdom of bis Most 
Pagan liGJesty to seduhe the people and 
gam money, be deserves most exempldiy 
punishmenl; but Ms Majes^ 'giiciomdF' 
remits his punishment, and eondmaehhn ' 
only to serve as a sokfier in the royal d^. > 
He is nor permitted any longer to tmvw 
over the country.* 

** This sentence has been executed on 
an, one after another, and attthe Christian 
professors of Duimg-son have sufliered 
their puniribmenta with admirable path 
ence. During the two months that they 
wore the eonpiis, they were oqicieed to 
the sun, in front of the apartment occu- 
pied by M. Jacctod, protebly with the 
design of making him a partaker in their 
sufferings. 

While M. Jaeeard is detained in the 
royal city, he is under guard of a Man- 
darin ; he does not perform the functions 
of a soldier, but is only an honorary one. 

** But there is yet a circumstance of an 
equally serious nature which has since 
happened to M. Jaccard. The king had 
several prints of the Old and New Tes- 
tament, which bis sailors had purchased. 
The king desired M. Jaccard to give him 
an explanation of tliese prints. After 
having explained to the best of bis ability, 
M. Jaccard ventured to present to the 
king an abridgment of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures and of religion, in order to give the 
king a more perfect knowledge of the 
prints. The latter hod the book copied 
almost entirely, and then sent it, not to 
M. Jaccard, but to the governor, who 
immediately comuwnded M. Jaccard to 
be placed on his knees, to hear the fol- 
lowing sentence ; ' You have already been 
condemned once as a preacher of religion, 
and Uie king gmeioudy remitted your pu- 
nishment, condemning you only ro serve 
as a soldier. Yet now you have again 
dared to keep books respecting religion, 
and still more, you have dared to present 
them to the king. You have again de- 
served an exemplary punishment. Ilia 
Majesty, however, grants you panlon 
anew, but tbit shall not happen to you 
again. As to the hooks, his Majesty or- 
dains that you shall bum Uiem.' M. 
Jaccard replied, * Let bis Majesty inflict 
on me whatever punishment be desires 
me to suffer; I would rather tbet the 
king should have roe beheaded, then that 
I should burn the writings of the true reli- 
gion.*—* Ah well,* returned the governor, 
* the books must be brought to me, and I 
will bum them myself.' The same answer 
wee mode by M. Jsccerd, and the go- 
vernor finished by exhorting him to l^eep 
the books concealed ; but the book that 
lad been presented to the king was burnt 
in tlie presence of M. Jaccard. 

“ Our mitoion is now in a very dpglo- 
lable sttte. In tlie sentenee of puong; 
BOD, the king prohibits the pbserviiioa of 
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religion. Tlie peraecation, also, ia public 
and general. On all aideii, the Fapma 
afflict* oppren, and vex the Chrianana, 
wriahing to force them to perform acta of 
idolatry and auperatition, to abandon re- 
iigion, to pnll down tbarchurchea, &e. 
At tbia moment aeveral other villagea are 
cited before the tribunals of the Mandar 
line, aa profeaain^ the Christian religion. 
From the single village of Tho-duc four- 
teen men and ten women have just been 
arrested. They are iu prison, waiting for 
their sentence, and in the mean time 
wearing the cangtw; the other Christians 
of this village have taken flight. Several, 
unbappUy, abandon religion. Some vil- 
lages, a little too timid, luve pulled down 
their churches, for fear of being de- 
nounced. In the province in which 1 
reside, four villages have dune so. Tlic 
religious of almost all the. convents have 
returned to their parents* homes; a few 
only of tlie more intrepid liaving remained 
to take care of the houses. 1 bum with 
desire to go through the country, to for- 
tify the minds of the Christians ; but that 
is impossible ; I should be arrested im- 
mediately, and the Christians themselves 
would not receive me, for fear of being 
denounced. 

I do not know if all our fellow bre- 
thren are the same as myself ; I think they 
are not much better. My lord, who is 
under surveillatioe of a Mandarin, has 
fallen sick, when coming to administer 
confirmation. MM. Cuciiot and Miallon 
are probably dead by tliis time. The 
Mandarin who protects us has just died. 
Such are the latest news wliicli 1 have 
received from Doug-nai.” 

The Uuited States ship Peacock left 
China on the 20th of December lost, on a 
diplomatic mission to Cochin-China and 
Siam, having on board an American gen- 
tleman (Mr. Roberts! as special agent of 
the U. S. Government. The Peacock, at 
first, endeavoured to make Turon Bay; 
but owing to strong contrary winds and 
cqrrents, was unable to do so, and finally 
put into Phuyen Harbour, lower down 
on the same coast. This harbour is said 
to be a safe and commodious one, well 
sheltered from the northerly winds. It ia 
distant from the capital, Hu6, where the 
king resides, about five or six days’ journey 
overland. Owing to rarious causes, not 
explained, the object of the mission was 
not accomplished, and after remaining at 
Phuyen about one month (from the fith 
of Juiuary to the 8th of February), the 
Peocoefi proceeded to Bankok. While the 
Peacock was at Siam, a Frencli missionary 
arrived there, who bad fled from Cochin- 
China to the bmderi of the countrv, and 
had obtained permission from the Siamese 
government to rempr to Bankok. It wap 
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reported that auirf Christians bod been 
oomjfolled to trample on the crou,-rSing, 
Chran^ May 0. 


31am. 

The United States* ship Peaeoek, after 
leaving Codiin China, proceeded to Ban;- 
kok, where the mission was more success, 
ful, Iwving roinpleted a commercial treaty 
with the Siamese Government. The ves- 
sel remained at Bankok upwards six 
weeks (from the ISdi of February to the 
7tb April), when she left for Singapore. 
During her stay at Bankok, a conflagm- 
tion took place, by which the whole 
Christian parish of Suita Crus, consisting 
of about 1 w to 201) huts, was burnt down ; 
two or three lives only were lost. I'his' 
parish adjoins the British Factory where 
the mission resided. 


nraSia. ' 

Extract of a letter written from on 
board tlie Ifagh Lindmgf steamer, in lior 
last trip to the Red Sea, dated llodee- 
dah On our arrrival here, we found 
the place in possession of Mahomed Ali*a 
rebellious Toorkish soldiers, who, last 
year, made an attack on, and held poasea- 
sioTi'Of Mekka, until driven out by the 
Nizam Judeed, or regular troops of the 
* l^ho. They have also taken possession 
of Mocha and other places along the coast, 
such as Zeebed, Bait-ul Fukeh, &c. At 
Zeebed they made a prisoner of Sayud 
Abdoolah, the governor of Mocha, uid 
brought him to Hodeedali, where be was 
put to death, having been discovered cor-i 
responding with the Wahbees of Duraiy^, 
whom he excited to comeuid release him 
from the hand of the Toorks. The Wah- 
bees did, indeed, advance on llodcedali ; 
but retired on being presented with Say- 
ud Adboolah’s dead body, and toll] that 
he had met his death iii an attempt to 
escape from the guard. Toorkeebil Mas,* 
formerly a slave of Mahomed Alt’s, and 
ODce governor of Mekka. is tlie leader of 
this rebellious band, and is, as would ap- 
pear, a brave and active commander, who 
possesses some of the better parts of hia 
quondam master’s cberactcr. He had 
not permitted his troops to plunder any 
of the places which he had taken possei- 
aion of ; and all the inhabitants, under an 
assurance that their persons and property 
would, be respected, had resumed thett 
usual bccupations. At Hoodedah, wb 
found the trade going on as usual ; 'uk4 
the Arabs altogether more civil fhan ai 
Mooktfliah, or than they otherwise woiSld 
Invo been if not under the government 
of the Toorka. Kfaeohid Aga, who wbi 
(2 B) 
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commanding, wm most polite and atten- 
tive jgo our party, and offered guides to 
conduct us wherever we wished to go 
during our stay. The Imam of Senna, 
to whom these places belong, is sunk in 
effeminacy and debauchery, and has so 
long permitted his deputies to make ex- 
actions on the people, such as they could 
ill bear, that the mercantile Arabs scarce- 
W view witli dislike their new masters. 
Toorkee bil Mas, in order to maintain 
bis popularity, is at present obliged to 
wink at some lawless acts of his followers, 
who amount to two thousand fighting 
men ; but if able to retain his power, and 
allovred time to oiganize a system of go- 
verment, the change may he of infinite 
service to this part of Arabia- The rebels 
have possessed themselves of the whole 
of Mahomed All's diips now in the Ara- 
bian Gulph, find have written to the Sul- 
tan of Constantinople of their proceed- 
ings. Some are disposed to think tliat 
thev have been encouraged to rebel by the 
authoriifp at Constantinople, and to 
nmke a diversion in the Sultan's fiivour ; 
but for this opinion their appears no good 
foundation, and the real cause for their re- 
belling was, that their demands for arrears 
of pay were not attended to. When driven 
/iom Mekka, they retired to Juddoh ; and 
when obliged to evacuate the latter, they 
seized all the treasure, guns. See. in tlw 
place, and sailed away with the ships then 
in the harbour. ' The pay of all the Pasha's 
troops is at least twelve months in ar# 
rears, and the soldiers are much dissatis- 
fied. Tliose of them now stationed at 
Kamfida demanded, the other day, their 
pay fr^m their commander, Ismael Beg, 
who drove out the Toorks from Mekka, 
and as be would not satisfy tliem they 
shot him."— Oaz. April 24. 


VastaliS of fSasHaB. 

A letter from Bagdad, dated 17tli Febru- 
■ary, published in tlie Bombay Gazette, 
states the following (acts : — The Basba 
is most anxious to liavc a complete and 
efficient army and flotilla, among which 
he wants to equip some steam-boats— 
adopting the bitumen of Hit and Hum- 
mum Aii for fuel ; but the present state 
of the counti 7 will not him allow to put 
bis plans into execution. 

*' The plans of Ali Rezah, Basha of 
Bagdad, must appear palpable to every 
one. The Porte is now tottering from 
its base of power ; and Irak Arabia, with 
part of Kurdistan and Adjome, will form 
as nice a little independent government 
as any Turk could desire. Ali was for- 
merly a dervise, so his first rise was , in 
file -sanctuary of a mosque : as a fanatic 


his bravery Uras eonspienous against some 
rebel Bashns, for which be was rewarded 
with the gomoroodk of Smyrna. In this 
lucrative situation he amassed enough of 
ill-gotten wealth to purchase a Basbslie, 
— Aleppo. Last year, he commanded the 
Sultan's forces at the reduction of Bag- 
dad. and quietly assumed tiie reins of 
government, of which he will give but little 
account during tbe present state of af- 
fain." 


On the 18th of July the Homs, a ship 
of 100 guns, was launched at Alexandria. 
Tbe l%cha, who was present, expressed 
the most lively satisfaction at this new 
proof of the activity of his chief engineer, 
Carisy Bey. The Pacha's fleet now con- 
sists of seven ships, seven frigates, five 
corvettes, and eight brigs . — Le Momttur 
del Egypt. 

Letters from Alexandria announce 
the death of Defter Bey, son-in-law 
of the Pacha. He has left a fortune of 
100,000,000 of piasters, which he acquir- 
ed in command of the army at the con- 
quest of Darfour. The whole of this 
inrge sum will, of course, be seized by the 
Pacha, to which it will be a most season- 
able supply, after tbe vacuum ereated in 
tbe treasu^ by the late campaign against 
the Porte. Tlie army of the Pacha 
which has returned from Turkey is to be 
stationed along the coast, but ^e fleet is 
to proceed to Candia, where he contem- 
plates gigantic changes. The Greeks of 
that island are, however, very much dis- 
contented with their new sovereign, and 
dread tbe introduction of the E^ptian 
system of monopoly. A messenger ha4 
arrived at Alexandria, brinmng some rich 
presents from the Sultan as ^eace offering 
to his vassal ; but it is believed that both 
the Sovereign and the tributary contem- 
late a new contest the moment tliey 
ave recruited their now exhausted re- 
sources. 

OttStralasia. 

MEW SOUTH WALES. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Governor Bourke left Sydney in April 
on a visit to Hunter's and Paterson's 
rivers, and the Green Hills. The ad- 
dresses presented to him speak the lan- 
guage of tranquillity and content. 

It is said that a society is about to be 
formed, and that, too, by individuals re- 
cently arrived, whose object wifi be to 
promote and encourage, by the most vi- 
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gorouB means, the eonsuraption of colo- 
nial produce alone, to the absolute exclu- 
sion of that of every other place, as ihr as 
it is practicable ->its members undertaking 
to deny themselves the use of any luxuiy 
or neceessary which is not strictiy of colo- 
nial growth or manufimture.— 

The hill of Woolloomoolloo* formerly 
a frightful picture for the eye to rest upon 
from Sydney, is at length stripped of its 
sombre covering, and begins to present 
to the view the most pleasing prospect, 
fW)m the number of gentlemen's seats and 
tastefully laid-out gardens which appear 
scattered about it. — I: i<L 

VAN DIEMEN'S LAND. 

A meeting of the merchants, traders, 
and otliers, was yesterday held at the l^aun- 
ceston Hotel, for the purpose of addres- 
sing tlie Lieut- Governor upon the subject 
of the very serious losses to which they 
are continually exposed, by the fiu:ility 
with which parties, after incurring large 
debts, can leave this town for Sydney or 
elsewhere, before any legal process can be 
obtained to stay their hasty departure. 
The meeting was numerously and res- 
pectably attended; several resolutions 
were proposed, seconded, and unanimously 
agreed to. — IndependetU, Mar. 16, 

** The party politics of the colony," 
says the Launcestm AdvertUer, " seem 
to bubble less loud than they did — for a 
personal squabble or two will not take 
rank in public estimation with politics." 
The same paper states that the trade of 
the island is depressed ; and that in Laun- 
ceston, as elsewhere, the cry continues, 
as usual — want of money. ** Is coin 
subject to the blight — does it diminish of 
its own accord ? When it is sau} * the 
money bos all gone out of the country/ 


one would suppose tliat it vanished like 
Abdallah’s riches. Men are always at 
inventing figures of speech, either to 
htxxLwink themselves or their aeighbours. 
Tlius it is that men ciy out that money is 
scarce, when they should deplore their 
past extravagance, and resolve on fruga- 
lity in future. If money is scarce, what 
makes it so ? Taxes— the necessaries of 
life — and extravagance. But the chief of 
these is extravagance— and that men have 
it in their power to avoid." 

A little vessel called the -FHendsMip, 
belonging to Mr. Griffiths of Launceston, 
hud returned to port, after an absence of 
scarcely four months, with a cai|p^ of seal 
and kangaroo skins, salt, seal-ou, &c., t» 
Uie value of £1700. 

Complaints are made of the inefficiency 
of the police at Launceston. Life and 
projiertyare stated to bo so insecure at that 
side of the island, that several respectable 
fomilies intend leaving their forms, retir- 
ing to town, or quitting the colony, until 
things alter for the better. ^ 

The people of Launceston oragratulgte 
themselves un the bustle and trade which 
is witnessed on their still half-formed 
quays. At the latest accounts there were 
four ships laying in the harbour, direct 
from Britain, besides several others from 
various ports, and two hod just sailsd for 
England. Rut a short time since, the 
residents at j(«auncc8ton received their 
goods over-land from Hobart Town. 
Now they send vessels laden with mer- 
chandize to that place. 

Tlie CoUmai Tima says, in future, all 
educated convicts are, immediately on 
their arrival, to be sent to Tasmdh's 
ninsula, there to remain till the termina- 
tion of their sentence, to be kept to harct 
labour, strictly rationed, and allowed no 
indulgence. 




Accounts from Bombay to the I7th June add nothing to our stocic of news, 
either at that or the other presidencies. 
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GOVERNMENT ORDER. 

MRVlcn or MR. W. A. BROOKI. 

' Judicial and Revenue Departmenl, 
March 1, 1833.— Tbe Right Honounbla 
the Governor-generel in Council wai 
pleased, 1^ OHen in the Political Depart, 
ment of the 19ih February 1833, to ac- 
cept the reafgnation tendered by Mr. W. A. 
Bimke of bis office of a judge of the Pro- 
tincial Court of Appeal for the division of 
Benares, Mr. Brooke continuing to retain 
charge of the office of agent to the Cover- 
nor-general at Bnutfct. On the occasion 
of Mr. Brooke's leMgaation of his judicial 
functions, his Xjordi^ip in Council deems 
h incumiMnt upon him to express the high 
mse he entertaiiu of his official character. 
During Sj^riod of more than sixty years* 
excellent oervice, Mr. Brooke has enjoyed 
the uninterruptH approbation of the Go. 
▼eminent, and he has earned the respect 
And aflection of the whole community, 
both European and native. 

COURT-MARTIAL. 

ASSIST. SUROCOH C. ORlFmHS. 

Head-Quarters, Cat^la, April IS, 
1633.— At a European General Court- 
Martial, held at Cawnpore on the 15tli 
March 18.33, of which Col. F. J. T. 
Johnston, of the 8th l.i.C. was president, 
Assist. Surg. Charles Griffiths, late of the 
70th N.l , was arraigned oo tlie following 
charge t 

Charge^" Assist. Surg. Cliarles Grif- 
^thS) late of the 70th regt. N.I., placed 
in arrest by order of his Eic. the Com- 
mander-in-chief, on the following charge ; 

*' Having, in contempt of military order 
and subordination, addressed to Captain 
Douglas, deputy assistant adjutant general 
of the Saugor division of the army, a letter 
dated tlie 1st Jan. 1833, containing asser- 
tions regarding Lieut. Col. Aubeit, com- 
manding the 70th regiment, his late com- 
manding officer, which are false and 
groundini, and injurious and degrading 
to tlic character of Lieut. Col. Aubert." 

Upon which charge the court came to 
the fbllosving decision : 

Finding and Spence.—** The court is 
of opinion that the prisoner is guilty of the 
whole charge alleged against him, and 
sentences him to be suspended from rank 
and pay for tha period of six months." 

Approved and confirmed, 
(Signed) £. Babnxs, 

Commander-in-chief. 

The Commander-in-chief remarks, that 
much irrelevant oiatter bos been Intro- 


duced into tlie proceedings on tha tnel of 
Mr. Assist. Sur^ Griffiths. 

However necessary it may have been to 
go into evidence to prove the foet of • 
want of confidence on the port of the mar- 
ried officers of the 70th K.I. in Mr. 
Griffiths' professional abilities, it was not 
ooirect in the court (and it was the court 
itself that forced the inquiry) to enter into 
an examination of Mr. Griffiths' skill and 
practice, thereby making themselves judges 
of the same, in order to determine whe- 
ther there were or not sufficient grounds 
for such want of confidence. 

The evidence of Serg. Major Walton 
ought not to have been permitted, os it 
related to a fact totally unconnected with 
the case before tbe court, and to a circum- 
stance which took place in 1830, which ia 
two years before Mr. Griffiths's complaint 
against his commanding officer of alarm- 
ing patients in hospital by his inqumei 
after their health ; and the fact of Serg. 
Major Walton being alarmed by the kind- 
neas of Lieut. Col, Auliert, in recommend- 
ing him, when ill with fever, to go out 
into the district for change of air, and 
ofiering him a tent and elephant for bis 
accommodation, is altogether absurd. But 
the court was still more in error in allow- 
ing Mr. Griffiths to introduce such lan- 
guage as the following extract exliibhs, 
into his defence, ws. *' Can Colonel Au-^ 
bert deny that he attempted to practise, a^ 
very unwarrantable experiment upon tho^ 
Sergeant Major ? I think not : and hl^, 
anfully omitting to inform me of hia onqT' 
part in this transaction shows be was aware 
that Ills conduct was not what it ought to 
have been. I aver that h« is chargeable 
with duplicity." 

Much indulgence is always allowed to a 
inrisoner in making his defence, but he 
should be restrained from using unbecom- 
ing language, and advancing actual charges 
in tlie course tliereof. 

There nre many otlier parts of Mr. 
Griffith’s defence highly objectionable, 
Olid which ought to liavo been put a stop to 
by the court. 

Tbe suspension from rank and pay of 
Aasist. Surg. Griffiths ia to commence 
from the date on which this order may be 
published at Cawiijiore. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

OeiMTol OiifNiffiMar. 

Jfar 3. Vi. J. W. Oiaat to ba commaKlst nsi- 
dint St Etawsh and Colpec. 

13. Ml. E. DaedM to bs sseretary toBoortoT 
Tiade. 

Mr. J. B. UwvsU to be sastotant to saport wsie- 
houM'ksqiier. 





CaUuU a . 


Finimdat DepartmMt, 

JloySi Mr. W. H.OakMCobewlMireMuitr. 

Ml*. J. A. DorlntobedvputyacoounUntiMCTaL 
andaceouDUat to miHliry dntartmttit. 

Mr. F. MMiiBChtflQ|o to admembor of fovcra- 
nent asMicy. 

Jwtieial and heMtUM Dapartment. 

April 19. Mr. Walt* Ewer, C9inini«ioncr at 
rcvaiua and circuit for lOthpr Sanin divlaloni to 
ofBclate as a Jiidgb of courU of Sudder Dewaany 
and Nlaamut AiUwlut at AUahatod. 

Mr. O. Malnwarinffi ditto as comniiaaioiMr of n- 
vanueand circuit of lOth or Sarun division. 

Mr G. A. C. Plowden. ditto as Joint maglitnfea 
and deputy collector of ChlUagooff^ 

26. Mr. C. Ralkes to to aaeiitant nnder eommli^ 
slonecof revenue and circuit f6r 1st or Meamt 
division. 

Maps. Mr. T. Taylor to to joint magistrate and 
deputy collector of Buggoorah. 

Mr. F. J. HaHiilaytoto Joint maglatrateand de- 
puty collector of Noacully. 

Mr. W . Braddon to offldate as a Judge of courts 
of Sudder Dowanny and Nlsamut Adawlut at 
presidency. 

Mr. P. E. Patton, ditto as commissioner of reve- 
nue and circuit for 20th or Burdwan division. In 
room of Mr. Braddon. 

13. Mr. A. F. Donnelly to to aulstent to megla- 
Crete and collector of slUali 24-peigunnaha 

Mr. Charles GubUns to to second aseistant to 
commissioner and governor-general’s agent at 
Dehlee. 

Mr. B. Thomaa to be auistant to commlaaloner 


4m N.I. Eia. JolmEniaiie to to lleut, fkom 
20thOeu 1832, v.itafi-dee. 


niperlntendlng aurgeon, western dlvifion. In room 
of Mr. SuperEitend. Sun. Ludlow^ ptoce ded on 
leave towaide Bomtoyi we IPth Mer^ 1103.— 
Lieut, and Aiy. O. S. Lawrence, Sd brig, hotw 
artniait, to act madj. to'Slrhfaid'div, of artU- 
leryi 11th Feb. 

Mi\J. J. Thomaon.'SIst late deputy peym. 
atDtnapore, to do dnty with European ra^i and 
H. Heusitt, doth regL, to do doty mbb 

Apra 2.— The fullowiDg division end r^medto! 
orders confirmed i— Aasiit. Sur^ H. M. Twed- 
dell, Addregt., to aflbid tnedkal aid, during nie- 
sent aeaaon, to civil and mlUtary oOeere reeldlng 
at Mussoorle, and Asslat. Stui. J. H. Senell to 
take medical chim of MdN.l., dwl^abienoe of 
Aaaist. Sura. TwaStolli dale 11th Mareh.— Aasiat. 
Surg. G. Anderaon, 1st L.C., tor ' 
duties of civil stotlon of Saba 
temporary absenee, on loave, of 


AdJ. 


Mr. E. L. Hodgson to to assistant under com- 
missioner of revenue and circuit of let or Meerut 
division. 

Mr. J. S. Dumergue to be assistant under ditto 
ditto of 11th or Patna division. 

Mr. C. T. Davidson to offldate as mag^tnte 
and collector of Tipperah, during absence of Mr. 
O. Gough. 

Mr. T. Richardson to to civil and seMion Judge 
of lillah Dacca fconiequent on the new rcgulatUm « 
for forming the Junsdlrlion of the city of Dacca 
and the sillah of Dacca Jelalpore into one district, 
to be denominated the Zillah of Dacca). 

Mr. W. H. Martin to to Jobit magistrate and de- 
inity collector of Dacca, atatloned at Furreedpmn 

Mr. T. C. Scott to be deputy collector, and to 
'WiBclate os magistrate of Dacca. 

* Mr. J. Shaw, formerly Judge and mi^trate of 
'Dacca Jelalpore, to offldate, until further orders, 
M dvU and session Judge of Tipperah. 

20. Mr. O. W. Battye to to head-asalatant to 
magistrate and collector of Zillah Jungle Mcbals. 

Mr. O. W. Malet to be assistant nnder commls- 
doner of revenue and drcult of 19th or Cuttack 


Mr. H. Mlllett to offldate, until further orden, 
as commissioner of revenue and drcult of 20th or 
Burdwan division, 

VWfoiuft.— May 13. TheHon.1LF.Moore,ie- 
toP d commissioner, to proceed to Europe 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS^ 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Vart-mUiarn, AprUtS, IB38.-Capt Jtffln Thom- 
son, coTM of engmeCTs, to ho agent for canstruc- 
of IroD 


couert date 17th March.— Local UeuL 
H. Forater, Sd local hone, to act es id 
mind of ragu, during tOManee of LleuL 
date lAth Ifarch 1833L 

ApHt 8.—Htut. end Biev. Capt J. TrlMon. pf 
H.m. llth L. Drags., to do duto at Landour Dfr 
pAt ; and Capt. H. Aatler, of H.M. Slst Foot (re- 
cently app. todo duty with depdt) toJpmelnvnth 
his regiment ^ 

Fort WUNam, April S0.-18fA Asgt. N.J. Ena. 
Fnmds Wallace to to lleut, v. jTBiooke etrack 
off, with rank ftom lAth Nov. 1833, v. W. Minto 
prom.— Suttamum. Ens. H. B. Peanon brouiptt on 
efltetive strength of r^. . 

edth N.I. Lieut O. H. M. Dalby to be capt at 
a comp., and Ens. O. P. Brooke to to lleut ftam 
6th Oct IRV, In sue. to J. Thompson retired— 
Ens. P. G. Backhouse to to Ueut, fomn 83th April 
1833 , V. A. BarclaVjJec. 

Lieut Richard Raban, 4th N.I., to to capt. by 
brevet, from 81st April 1R33. 

The following Acting Ensigns and cadet of In- 
fantry to be Ensigns, toflil vacandeBoncsubUih- 
ment I— F. W. Home, ftom 84th March 1838, in 
sue. to O. N. C. Ilalldec.— Oeom John BrleUche^ 
from 83th ditto. In sue. to W. F. Alenander dee— 
J. T. Harwood, from 89th do.. In sue. to J. H. 
Pe^ dec. 

Assist. Surg. Andrew Walker to continue In 
charge of medical duties of civil station of Agim ■ 
during authorised absence of Assist. Surg. Jamae 
Duncan. 

Assist Surg. H. H. Goodeve, is.d., app. to me- 
dical duiln of dvU station of Midnapore, v. 
Cralgie. 

Veterinary Surg. R. B. Parry to be tempondly 
atiached to central stud, during absence of Vetarf- 
nary Surg. Lindsay. (The temporary app. of Mr. 
Parry to Hurrlenah attab., dated 13Ui 1838. 
cancdled.) 

Hsod-Quarfsrs, April 4— The following district 
and station orders conftimed t— Cant. S.' L. Thorn- 
ton, 13th N.I., to perform duties of majm of 
brl^e Id Rohilcund, dnriiu absence of Capt. 
Hay t diteid March— Aetit^ Eds. W. M. Rabarti, 
attached to 13th N.I., to act aa aiij.' to ad loral 
ring LocM Lle^ FroMer’a emptoymeol 
In commandt data 16th Mardi— Aasist 
nralkcr list) to afflacd medical aid to dvO 


Q lugMoslon 
dent of ' tke Clieiaar and 
Acting Ens. Robert Price, of Infkntry, to to 
ensign, from 19th March 1833, to BU a vacancy. In 
auc. to W. H. Phlbbs transf. tolnvaUdedab. 

. Ca^ of Et^lnem J. L. D.JStort and Cad y tf dn^_y i{nce,^ydi 


Infantry J. S. D. Tulloch and Wm. Vine admitted 
on eKalrikhmant— Mr. J. H. W. W«4h admttted 
on ditto as an easlsu surgeon. 

Capt Bdw. Moiibaad. 60th N.I., nennlttad, at 


Surm A. Walker list) _ 

itadon of Agra ondcpartaie of Assist. Suig. Don* 
esni date^rua 

April &-Superkitandliig Suig. W- A. Vnont 
pofttnl to Noemuau 

April 8w->The^feI]Ming toglmflitol 

atdacsooailnnedi— UeutT, Gk Dundas to eet at 
stotlonstaff at Bethampw^ and adj.-to^ 


Ueut and i 


Lleut H. J. McGansgs, 7th, to do duty vdlh 
dataehmsBt of 6Sd N.L at DtaQum untfl Udi 
Nov. 1833. 

fron aoth brtRh N>L 
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jlpHI l<V-C«pt E. ttaiihail. 7M NJ., to db 
4uty BtLudonr DepOti date sm Mardu 

Antat. Surg. A. K. LIndwy to oiltetete m garrl< 
' ton aadtt. rarg. at Chunar, during alMcnce of 
Aubb Surg. J. Smith. 

Fort moiam, Mam ik^nfUitry, Midor Thna* 
Oliver to be lieuLo^lMai SOth April v. R* 
T. Seyerdec. 

Left Wlng_Rimp, Rogt. Eoi. Ftande HarrlMO 
f tobelleut.,fh»nSdMayl833, v. J.KJngdec. 
r 3d N.I. Cant. S. D. RUey to bemajor, and Lieut. 
David Downing to be cwt. of a comp., Arom 20th 
April 1833, In sue. to T. Oliver prom.— Supemum. 
L^LCbarleiO'DrleD brought on effective atrength 

80(A N.I. Lieut. David Simpaon to he capL of a 
comp., and Ena. O. B. Reddle to be lieut., from 
24th April 183.1, in auc. to C. Pearce retired. 

OKA N.I. Lieut. T. E. A. Napleton to be capt. 
of a romp., and Ena. Tliomaa Riddell to be llout., 
frnm 30th April 1833, in auc. to E. Morahead le* 
•Igned. 

Lieut. John Martin, 41at N.I., to be capt. by 
brevet, from 3d May 1833. 

Htad.Quartgrg, April 16, 18, end 19.— Aiaiat. 
Sure. E. T. Downea, iilat regt., to ofBdate aa 
^niion aasiit. aufg. at Allahabad, until 13th Oct. 

The following divialon and other orden con- 
flrmed Culet U. Brougham to duty with 3d 
^ L.C.at Sulonpore, Dcnarea, until lat July, when 
he will proceed to Join 10th L.C. ; date Oth April. 
—Lieut. A. C. Scott to net aa adj. to 70th N.I., and 
Ella. J. T. Ferguaaon to act as interp. and qu. 
mast, to ditto, during absence on duty of Lieut, 
luid Adj. Harris and Lieut. Interp. and Q\i. Mast. 
Mercer: date lOth Manh.— Lieut. G. Brockman 
*to nfHci.*ite as interp. and qu. mast, to 24th N.I., 
during absence, on leave, of Lieut. Spry ; date 
18th April. 

83d N.I, Lieut. C. Cheater to be adj., v. Holmee 
prom. 

Asslat. Surg. T. Smith, m.o., app. to 8lh L.C. 


for ao long Mhlacorpa may fonnapartof tniopi 
fttrnlahlng garrbon guarda. 

Surg. William PJtt Moaton leatoead to military 
branen of servlea, and placed at dlapoaal of earn* 
ipaadar-ln*chlof( 

Surg. John Grant to be^ apothocoiy to ttoo* 
Company, v. Muaton. 

Cavaltp. Lieut. Col. Jamaa Kennedy to be odl., 
flrom 98th Dec. 1838, v. J. Gordon dec.— Majto 
Adam Duffln to be lleut. ooL, from geth Dee. 
1838, V. J. Kennedy prom. 

7th L.a Cant E. J. Honywood to be melor. 
Lfaut. B. T. Phlllipa to be capt. of a troop, and 
Comet Whalley Maater to be lleut, from fQth 
Dec. 1839, In auc. to A. Duffln prom. 

The foUowhig actlimeDiigna to beenBlgna,to flU 
▼acanclea on eatabllanmenti — H. T. 

Combe^ from 83d April 1833, In auc. to J. Brooke 
atruck off; Geo. Dabton, from 83d do., In auc. to 
F. Torrena rmlgned : H. S. Stewart from S3d do.. 
In luc. to J. Thompaon retired t and A. H. Rom, 
from 39d dOi, In sue. to J. Hay dec. 

Cadet of Cavalry George CunllOb to be actfaig 
ooniet, to enable him to draw allowance! autbo- 
riMd by Hon. the Court of Directors. 

Mi^r Hugh Ross, 48d N.T., to officiate ai town 
and fort miQor of Fort William, during absence 
of Capt Sir Robert Colquhoun, Bart., or until 
frirther orders. 

Retttmoif to dUfy, /ivm Europe. — April S3. 
Surg. D. Harding. 


puiiLouans. 

To EiirnTw.- April 29. Lieut. H. Maynard, 94th 
N.I., for hoalth.— May 11. Lleut Edw. DarvaU, 
fi7th N.I., cm private aJETairs. — 23. Ena. Wm. 
Broadfuot, right wing Europ. regt, for health. 

Tv rAin/i.— April .19. Lleut J. O. Lawaon, 9il 
^C., for two years, for heaitli (eventually to N.S. 

Osneefl'Mf.— May 11. The leave to proceed to 
Europe, granted on 7th Jan. last, to Capt W. H. 
Howard, Europ. regt 


Fort miliarn, Map 11.— Lleut Darvall, .17th 
N.I., to take charge of invalids, &c. of Hon. 
rompany's service, proceeding to Europe on H.r. 
Ch. ahip Lord Amheret, In room of Capt HowariL 

Map 16.— KKA N.I. Capt James McLaren to be 
major, Lieut. 11. M. Gravaa to be capt of a comp., 
and Ena. W. O. McConncI to be lleut., from 3it 
May 1633, in auc. to H. E. Peach dec. 

Mr. J. A. Dorin to be accountant in military 
department, v. Oakca. 

Mr. R. Dring, with rank of local lleut, to have 
temporary command of a detachnunt of Rom* 
ghur bat. at Sumbhulplore. 


Hmd-Qwariert, 4prl/ SR- The foUowbig divU 
sion and other orders confirmed :— Aaelat Suig. M. 
McN. Rind to take medical charge of lath N.L, 
aa ateiM. arrangement : date 96th March— Aaalat 
Sun. C. McKinnon, M.n., to do duty with 8th 
L.C., as a temp. arrangemeDt; data 30th March. 
—Ena. C. H. Woke to act oa odJ. to four comps, 
of 34th N.L duitaig their sqpatatlon from ImmI* 
quaitmof ngtt datelSth Mardi. 

9d-Lleut. A. M. Seppbua removed from 8d 
comp. Sd bet, to9dcomp.4ChbatartUlaryi and 
M-Lleut K. J. White from lottar to formor. 

Lleut G. R. Holltaigi, seth, and Eos. R. O. 
Oeoige, 71h N.I., eaempted from further cxaml< 
nation, navlng nandaclaied beaMnlnmi of CoL 
legeo/ Fort William to be Ad^ quallfled fin du< 
tim of Interpietar to a nathra corps. 


Fort frutfom, Meg 88— Tho following •ppollit> 
moots made In army rommlsmTlat department, to 
flneabtlng vaeandos*— Lleut CoL WUllem Dun* 
lop, 40th N.L, and officiating town and fort 
m^of Fort William, to bade^W com. ffsneral, 
B. Peudi dee,-Llcut T. J Nuthdl, 4eth 
N.I., md Em. George Nowbolt, Slat N.I., to be 
sub-sssistsnta com. genersL 
. Lleut Edward Braces 48th N.I.. to officiate as 
fiMt adj. of Fort William, y* Conwt Ltmflman, 


SHIPPING. 

Arritfole in tho River. 

Mats. Morgiana, Feathers, from Liverpool 
anJ Madras ; and Corot/ |Amr.>, Towne, from Bos* 
ton — A. Ruhp, Hill, from Madras and Bakapilly. 
—6. L'Elioe, n.'illot, from Bourbon.— 10. Jaim» 
Rodger, from Glasgow, Manilla, and Singapore. 
—17. Wiffiam Wilson, Miller, from Mauritius and 
Moulmeln. — 99. H.C.S. Duke of York, Locke, 
from London and Madras. — 26. lI.t.N IngHe, 
Dudman, from liondon and Madras 1 TViOr, El- 
lis, from RIode Jtnelio; Elizabeth, Hni, firan 
Liverpool: and HoogMp (Amr.), Bacon, from Bos- 
ton— 27. Induetrp, Coombes, from hie of Fiance, 
Madras, and E^oplUy. — 28k Coleutta, MMleyn, 
from Stockholm I and Weleomo, Buchuon, from 
Glasgow. 

Dspartwras/tom GsleuMa. 

April 88. Vnited dSoSse, Webb, for Boston! 
and Tattfe, Richards, for Bombay— 46. ThomoM 
DougaB, Brown, for Mauritius.-^. Dmuegan 
Qutle, Duff, for London— 98. Uelfuscen, Cw- 
ley, for Llvorpoidi and Jndsu, liagnrt for 
Gte«ow— Mat 1. Thornton.^ Liver- 

pool— 7. Atm, Adler, for Mauritius— 8. 

Oflistt, for London. — 19 l Onmni, Cflwmsn» for 
Liverpool— 88. Bengal, Leo, for Lond^ — 91. 
Rubp, HiU, for MiSuHtlus. -^vna 8. BeogMg, 
Reeves, far London. 


BIRTHS^ MARRIAGESs AND 
DEATHS. 


Feb. 1& At Juoapon, the lady of MdJor 
Id, of a son. .... 


Jf^SL At Cool, tbolidy of A O. Boefritt* 
lA Mn. J. C. Do Gima, of a dMi|hter» 



im] 
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17. At KuomU thetaar 9t Cut. W. J. Ttaon^ 
font ittlit com. § 00.1 of ■ dan Ater. 

— AtMtt thebdyof Capt. j7Rlclwtta» of ^ 

*TS Mnk O. ScaU. a daui^^ 

as. At DMoa* Hn.^'KalkBMi. of a daughter. 
^SA At Bwbamimeji the lady of Lieut. J. C. 

wiod.. 

her. of brigade, iff a foo. 

a7. At Cuttack, the lady of M^Jor T. Dundee, 
47 th N.I.. of aioD. 

At Garden Reach, the lady of Fnnde Mao* 
naghten, Eiq., dvll wrvloe, of a aon. 

an. At Landour, the lady of Lieut. Fairbead, 
88th N.I.. of a son. 

—At Calcutta, Mil. Chaa. Vzage, of a daugh- 
ter. 

Jfey A At Meerut, the lady of Capt G. D« 
AoebucK, of adaugliter. 

— At Calcutta. Hbi. Ewan, of a eon. 

4. At Mh»w, the lady of Lieut. R. H. De 
Montmorency, G5ih regu, of a daughter. 

— At Lucknow, the lady of Meior J. Low, of 
a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, Mia. W. Smalley, of aaon. 

A At Garden Reach, the lady or John Francki, 
Baq., of a daughter. 

A At Allah^, the lady of H. B. Harington, 
Eaq., civil aervice, of a daughter. 

A At Howrah, the lady or Capt. Charlei Bell, 
of a daughter. 

A At Calcutta, Mn. J. Hullock, of a aon. 

— At Calcutte, Mra. A. Llngham, of a ami. 

lA At Howrah, Mra. J. Floyd, Jun.,of a daugh- 
ter. 

lA At Dacca, the lady of Thomaa Rlchardaon, 
Eaq., civil aervice, of aaon. 

^ — At Calcutta, Mn. H. Willlaina,of aaon. 

lA At Chunar, the lady of Capt. C. A. Mun- 
10, 74 th N.I., of a aon. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of G. Evant, Eiq., of 
a aon. 

lA At Calcutta, Mra. A. W. Stone, of a aon. 

17 . At Calcutta, the lady of David Roea, Eaq., 
of a daughter. 

lA At Barrackpore, the wife of Ena. H. Pal- 
mer, Interp. and qu. moat, 48th N.I., of a daugh- 
ter. 

— At Calcutta, Mis. John Uiae, of a son. 

— At Cawnpore, the lady of Capt. Richard 
Home, of a daughter. 

sn. At Chowrlngliee, the lady of H. W. Coult- 
man. Esq., H.M. soth regt., of a daughter. 

81. At llooghly, the lady of T. A. wise, m.o., 
of aaon. 

8A At Calcutta. Mn. P. Veniieuw, of a aon. 

84. At Allahabad, the lady of J. Dunainure, 
Baq., of a ion. The child aurvived only a few 
houn. 

85. At Aalmghur, the lady of J. Thomaaon, 
Eaq., civil servlre, of a son. 

87. At i:alcutta, the wife of Mr. A. T. Smith, 
department of public works, of a daughter. 

. 8A At Cawnpore, the lady of Henry Newmorch, 
Baq., of a aon. 

June 4. At Fort William, the lady of Capt. D. 
Blrrell, Bengal Europ. regt., of a daughter. 


MAaniAOES. 

^pril 85. At Calaiita, Jamci Henry Crawford, 
Baq., dvll service, to Charlotte, third daughter 
of tne late John Shakeapear, Eaq., dvll aervlM 

87. At Calcutta, Charlei Grant Udny, Eaq., of 
the dvll service, to Mn. C. F. Hunter. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Robert Shedden HomfVay, 
youngcat aon of air J. HomDay, of Llandaff, to 
Catherine Elliabeth, eldeat daughter of Capt. J. 
J. Dwham. of the country aervice. 

Mai/ 4. At Calcutta, Mr. J. H. Frederick, mer- 
chant, to MisaM. E. Gervaln. 

— At Moaufterpore, In Tlrhoot, Mr. H. 0« 

tete%*°T daughter of the 

A At Caieutta, Alfred Arabln, major of brigade 
of Bamckpore, aon of the late General Aruiln, 
of Wat Drayb 


14. AtCawnpora. CteMte Havdock. Esq., H.M. 
16th Lancers, to In^, tocond daughter iff James 
Wemysi, Esq., of the dvllsorvloc. 

18. At Calcutta, Mr. Henry Goodwin, biarlner, 
to Mias Puldieria Rebelro. 

SO. At Calcutte. Mr. William Baxter, to Miss 
Caroline Pratu 

— At Chandamaaore, Mr. C. Danielle, to Ben- 
tter of J. O. Verploegh, Eaq. 
tta, J. A. Penman, Eaq., aur- 


geoB, to Mn. Mary Ann Sarah Howard. 



I long and lingering 111- 
;, chfcf of hii 


of -Wat DraytOta, Mlddlonx, to Mary, eldest 
of tne late Sir WUllim Ruas^ chief 


M. At f:.lnill., Mr. Htatj CuiUng. .f tii. 
H.C.’a Marine, aged S3. 

85. At Calcutta, Mary, wlfb of John Grlms- 
dlck, Baq., aged 4A 

96. At Cdcutta, Mr. John Frederick Orton 
Hand, Indigo planter, aged 38. 

— At Calcutta, Mra. John Caatello, 

87. At Allahabad. Eltea Janet, eldeat „ 
of M. H. Tumbull, Eaq.. of the dvil aervico, 
aged 81. 

— At Meerut, Mr. Arthur Gibbon, aged 84. 

88. Miss Mary Jane Moran, aged lA 

sa At Calcutta, Mr. Joseph Conally. anperln- 
tendant of Nmaphaces, aged 7 A 

Jfar 8. At Calcutte, Mr. Thomaa White, pen- 
sioner In the H.C. marine. 

A At Cawnpore, Mqlor H. E. Peach, deputy 
commissary-general of tne army ; an able, Bealous, 
and uprteht public ofllcer. 

— At Benares, Mr. Demetrlui Oalanm, 1 

This gentleman was a native of Greece. 

many yeara he has de\-oied himself with singular 
Bsaiduityto the study of the sacred language and 
hteratuie of the Hindoos. He it understood ^ 
have left numerous tnmslations from Sanaerlt Jnm 
Greek 

— At Calcutta, Mr. W. Mabert, aged 27. 

A At Calcutta. Mr. John Lewis, of the ship 
Hereulea, aged4A 

lA At Calcutta. Mr. George Alexander Turn- 
bull, achoolmaster, aged 27. 

11. On the river, after a 1 
nesa, the Hon. J. S. Hehlcnberg, 

Danish Majesty's aettlemsnt at Serampoie, aged 
9A 

13. At Calcutta, Sir John Wllmot Prideeux, 
Bart , of the Bengal military retired list, and for- , 
merly of the 37ih N.I. Sir John la succeeded by ' 
his brother. Major, now Sir Edmund Saunden 
Prldeaux, of his Mdesty's service. 

— At Calcutta. Mr. W. H. Whatford. assistant 
to Mwrs. Cruttenden, MackUlop and Co. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Alex. Clarke Forediaw, 
masUT II.C. marine, aged 33. 

— Ai Monghyr, Ellaabeth Webberleth aged 60. 

IfS. Ai Calcutta, Emma, daughter off the late 

Mr. Malcolm Morrison. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. O. A. Thomas^ aged 8A • 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Francis Sutton, 

Military Board offloe, aged 43. 

ID. At Dacca, after a lingering lllnaBs. Mary, 
(formerly Mn. Airatoon), wlte of Edmund Kiit. 
Hume, bq. 

— At Calcutta, In his 4Dth year, Edward Gor- 
don, Esib, of Madras. 

— At Calcutta, Mra. G. W. Keymer, aged 16. 

SA At Calcutte, Mr.lFrancIa D'Crus, aged GA 

81. At Calcutta, Charlotte, widow of Ae late 

Mr. J. T. Lone, faidlgo planter, aged 47. 

84. At Calcutta, Sarah, daughter of Nr. T. J. 
Jomib nttchfl&ta AMd Ifia 

— At Calcutta, Ellsaibeth Crooh, aged 63. 

85. At Calcutta. Mr. William fienneham, aged 

^^^riBarhampor«^*LyiS?%leN)ath* wUbeff 
Capt. J. L. LavolM, of H.M. 3d Bnflh. 

, A At Fort William, after a lingering lllneas, 
Mrs. Baldwin, lady of Capt. G. BauRrl^of U.M* 
31st regt. 

Jme 3. At Berhamppr^ CaaoMlMltclteU. C.B.. 

landtaf ^ita> 


of 11.M. 3d regL or Bun, 
tlon. 

Lateiy. At Sea, Mr. J. P. Aubiey, of the Ann 
of Meain. Cuirle and Co., of Calcima. 
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dulgence n to 'bav9 ^ect' 


GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

« snvicit or co^ j. ^mutdieoar. 

Fort George, Jljirtt SO, 183S. — Col. 
J. Piren4«rgait| of tbe S9tb rrgt of Native 
Infantry, it permitted to' resign the ap. 
pointment of militaYy auditor general, and 
to proceed, on sick certificate, to the Cape 
of Good Hope and eventually to England. 
Hit furlough will commence from the 
date of hit embarkation. 

Colonel Prendergast hat held the im. 
portot and confidential oflice of militai^ 
auditor general at this presidency upwards 
of twenty years. The seal and integrity, 
the correctness and Impartiality, which 
have invariably characterised tbe discharge 
of his duties, and the ready and able 
manner in which he has at all times afford- 
ed the Government the benefit of his ad- 
vice, has justly secured their entire confi- 
dence and esteem ; while the many valua- 
*ble suggestions which be has, from time 
to time, offered, for tbe better management 
and control of different branches of mili. 
tary espendituro, have obtained for him 
ftequent expresuons of their approbation, 
and high commendations from the Hon. 
tlie Court of Directors. The Right Hon. 
the Governor in Council, on the retire- 
ment from office of Colonel Prendergast, 
derives satisfaction from publishing to tbe 
army the sense which he enteruins of that 
officer's character und services. 


SALAET or naruTiiB ronaa advocate 

OENERAX,. 

Fort St. George, May 17, 1833. — The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased, in conformity to instructions from 
the Hon. the Court of Directors, to fis tho 
salary of deputies judge advocate general 
at this presidency at Re S50 per mensem, 
in additinn to full batta, with retrospective 
effect from tbe 23d ultimo, the date of re- 
ceipt of the Hon. Court's orders. 

S. From the date of operation of tbe 
new (inertased) salary now sanctioned to 
depum judge advocate general, the tre. 
veiling aUowanceB of Be. 3 per <Mm, au- 
cboriied by Government on the lal Dec. 
1899, to those officers when detached from 
thefar stations on duty, will eeaae. 

TALAIIQUlir AUOWAircn TO ASlISXAira 
SUEOEOm. 

Fori Si. George, June 4, 1833.— The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
PMEiod, uiaSu inttroctionB from tbe Hon. 
the Court of Directonb to eutboriM pelan. 
<liun allewanoe of Re. 80 per mensem to 
assistant surgeons under ihk presidency 
whou not in medical charge uf, but attach- 
ed to^ and present with, regiments; thi^ia- 


EASTAUOir or NOEEERe. 

‘ Fort St. George, June 7, lfiS3.*-«Tbp 
Right .Hoiu the Governor in CouncO Is 
pleased to publisli the following extmet of 
a general letter in tbe Military Departs 
ment from the Hon. Court of Dire^rs, 
dated the 28th Dec. 1832: 

" We ere satisfied that one battalion of 
sappers and esinerB (or pioneers, wbidiever 
they may be called) la sufficient for the 
wants of your presidency. We aocord<* 
ingly direct that the battalion of pioneers 
be disbanded, the European officers re- 
turned to thdr respective regiments, end 
tbe native officers end soldiers trsnsfiHred 
to the battalion of sappers, there to be ab- 
sorbed by casualties." 

3. The aforegmng orders are to have 
effect from tho Ist Aug. next, and his 
£xc. the Commander-in-chief will be 
pleabed to isbue such suhbidiary orders as 
may be necessary. 


COMFEMSATIOM TO Omcsas FOa LOSS or 
HOUSES. 

Fort St. George, June 11, 1 833.— Tlia 
following extract from letter from tl<c Hon, 
the Court of Directors in tlie Military 
Department, dated the 2Gth Feb. 1833, is 
published for the information of the army : 

** Para. 1. Frequent applications having 
been made to us to grant compensation to 
officers for tho loss sustained by them from 
the abandonment of stations at which they 
hove purchased or erected bouses, we lisve 
resolved to establish the following rule : 

** 2. Whenever a cantonment at which 
officers have drawn only half-botta shyll.be 
abandoned, sudi officer shall be allowed 
ux months extra half-baUa, ■■ a compfiK 
sation for loss of houses, but no compen- 
sation allowance shall be sranted to any* 
officer either on the abandonment or on 
tbe first occupation of a full-batia station,, 
officers in receipt of full batta being coii^ 
uderad to be in the field.** * 


COURTS-MARTIAL. 

UEUT. D. HELBY. 


Head’Quarten, OtouUty Ptam, March 
25, 1839.— The following extracta from 
the confirmed fboceedings of an European 
il court-martial, holden at Fort St. 
_ on the 6th March 1833, by virtue 
of a warrant from his Exc. Uoiit. Gen. the 
Hon. Sir R- Wm. O'Cbllariian. s.c.n., 
Commander Jn.^fef, ere pumished to iIm 


■nny I— 

Lieut, Daniel Birlay, of the S7th regt. 
of N.I., placed in arrest by order of Lieut. 
Cbl. Leonaid Cooper, commanding the 
same regiment, on the followfog cbeigM. 

Firet Charge.— For soondalous and in- 
famous bt^viour, such os is unbecoming 



a» O0taer m gfmt. 
•* •" the 

UMM^rOie JMtoT Feb. 180S. «o<«red 
. of Llaitl; John AIM StoJ- 

«f4i* 5th ragi.or N.1 , and then and 
,«hafe vilMad «iid a«|Mnad the character of 
. Snai and A4i> Hilijnir Young Pop^ df 
the S7th regt of N.I., more etpedelly by 
tlaaigneting him “a damned liart** auch 
,ai|>eraiQn having direet reference to a 
charge which had been preferrad by him, 
Lieut. Birley. agaiiiit the aai<l £ns. Pop^ 
cn Uie 14tb of July 1831, and which bad 
lieen officially returned to him, Lieut. 
Birley, ae unwarrantable and unjustifiable, 
hy^ order of lUt ISiac. the Conunander*ln. 
chief, Bs' eet forth in a letter from the Ad- 
jutant-general of tlie Amy, under date 
the 26th of July 1831. 

Second CAorge.— >For ciwiduet ts the pra. 
judice of good order and military diaci- 
piinc, in neglect of the fiflli paragraph of 
the fourteenth section of Staudiiig Ordere, 
in the following instances 

First Instaiice.~In having, at tlie time 
and place s,et forth in tlie first charge, been 
out of his quarters without leave, visiting, 
when in the sick report. 

Second Instance.— in having, at the 
eame place, on the evening of the same 
day, been again out of Ids quarters, with- 
out leave, when in tlie sick report. 

The above being in breach of the Arti- 
cles of War. 

(Signed j Lconard Coorca, 

Lieut Col.Com., 27th regt NA. 
Palaveram, 27th Feb. 18.33. 

The court having moat mahirely weigh, 
ed and considered the whole of the evi. 
dcnce adduced in support of Uie prosecu. 
tion, as well as what the prisoner, Lieut 
Daniel Dirl^, of the 27ih regt of N.I., 
hath advanced in hh defence, and the evi. 

in support thereof, is of opinion ; 
*'-*fiindiuq on the First Charge.— That the 
prisoner is guilty of bdiaviour unbeemo- 
*fif .e« offioer, in having, at Palavenm, 
on the 18th of February 1833, aspersed 
Ibe character of £naign Hillyar Young 
INips^ of the 27th regt of N.I., by ac. 

* mqpng him of ** lying," such aspcrsioti 
. having direct refierence to a charge which 
'1^ been preferred by him, Lieut Birley, 
%a|pdnBt the said Eos. Pope, on the 1401 
July 1831, and which haa been officially 
returned to him, Lieut Birley, aa unwor- 
notable and uqjusifflablc, by order of hie 
Ste. the Commandcr.in.diief, as let forth 
in a letter from die a^iitanc genenl of Ite 
army, under date the 86tb of July 1831 1 
dmt not gidky of Um ranaiodcr of the 


coem. 

FTndi 


indiim on the First Intance of the 
Serand Charge.— That tlie prisoner is 


• ' Anttmee.— Thb^OtawC Itabing Ibuod tbe 
ptsBooer **giwll*''T '.eD<tlw.eatent abevo 

' staled, and coMderiog such behaviour to 
be to tbe ^ prmudfro of .goodilMer and 
.military diaeipUne^'* dntb sentence him, 
the said Lieut. D. Birley, of^hnSTlh regt 
N.L, to be reprimaiMled in such 

• ns bis £ac. tbe Commaad 
see fit to point out. 

(Signed) K. M.D.StaNvtna,LLcoI., 
Hone brigade^ preeideqt. 

Thenenrt bags to remark that, alibuugh 
it has found theprisoner •* guilty " of we 
second charge, yet, coneiemng tbe pecu. 
liarity of die circumittooes under which 
he miled himaelf of the perniWBion of the 
r^imental surgeon, to take air and eier. 
ciee, docs not attach any culpability to the 
act of temporary absence from his t|uar- 

(Signed) £•. M. G. Snowne, Lt.eoL 
Uoree brigade, president. 

Confirmed— and Lieut. Birley it hereby 
reprimanded accordingly. 

(Signed) R. W. 0 ’Cai.laghaw, 
X.ieut. gen. and Com..ln>chitfC 

Madras, 25th March 1833. 

Lieut. Birley is to be rcleaeed from ar- 
rest, and w ill return to Lis duly. 


IwidiM on the Second Instance of the 
BaGjnd Charge.— That ifao prw>ner is 

Adel. /our. N. 8. VoL 12. No.47. 


SVS. J. W, M 08 r.X. 

Head‘QHarter$, (JhouUrif Hein, ilorcA 
25, 1833.— I'lie following extracts from 
the confirmed proceedings of an European 
general courumartial, hnlden at Canno- 
nore, on tlie 8th March 1833, by virtue of 
a warrant from hie £xc. Lieut. Gen. the 
Hon. Sir R. W. O’Cellagban, K.C.B, 
coBniiiMider.in.chier, are publiohad to tbe 
.army 

Ens. James William Noble, of the SOih 
rep. of N.I., placed in ariest by Lieut. 
William Slielly, of the same legimcnb 
end charged by me; 

CAorgo— With ecendaloue end info- 
roous. behaviour, such, os is unbecoming 
the character of an officer and a geutleman, 
to the following inataiices. 

First Instance.— In having at Conna^ 
Dore, on tbe 25tb of Jan. 1833, come up 
to me with hia fists clenched, and shaking 
them in my face, dared me to cell him m 
liar; at the seme time tbrealeoing tp 
knock iiie down. 

Second lDstance.-^In having at the 
eame time epd place, uid ** If 1 lose my 
commission you shell lose your life^" or 
words to the seme effect; tliereupon tak- 
iog up a table-knife wllb intent loetab me 
tberewitfa. 

The above being in breach of the AitL 
cles of War. y 

{Signed) Daauwoon 8|*aumriu, liapL 
20rb Regt.N.I. 

Cannenore, 86th Jen. 1883. 

. "Hie court having most meturelj weigh- 
ed end coneidered .tbe whole of the c«L 

(2 C) 
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deoM^ bfou^ ^bnml in fapportoT thn 
moteeution, ■■ trail is what ^ prfaoDar, 
J« W. Nbl>la» nf ^ SOtb rage, of 
' N.I., has UF]^ in bb dafelice, and die 

* nvldeoce in aupport tiinnoft ia of opinion : 

• FhOmg on the ''tinn Inalnoce of the 
diar^^Tliat the prisoner ia guilty. 

Finding on the Second Inalance of the 
cbMge,r-That tlie priaoner la gutliyt with 
the exception of the words, ** witli intent 
to stab me therewith.*' 

Smlcnoe.— The court, having found the 
priaoner guilty to the ettent aliove stated, 
doth sentence him, tlie said Ena. J. W. 
Noble, of the SOth regt of N.I., to be 
discharged from the service. 

' ’^SignM) J. H. ScBoxDDX, Lieut. Col. 

H. M. 48tb regt., president. 

The court having performed their pain- 
fbl duty, with great respect, beg leave to 
recommend the case of Ena. Noble to the 
merciful consideration of his Exc. the 
Commander-in-chief, on account of the 
high character he has hitherto maintained. 

(Signed) J. H. Schokdjic, Lieut.Col. 

Confirmed.— As the court has awarded 
such punishment as the case reouirvd, these 
proce^ings are not sent back lor revision ; 
but it is expedient to remark that the /mr- 
tuU finding upon the second instance of 
charge involves an anomaly ; inasmuch as 
the facts which have been found proved tie- 
catarUy show the very intention of which 
tlie priaoner has been acquitted. 

It is gTMtly to be regretted that the 
court, having by its judgment* declared 
tlie prisoner unfit for an honorable service, 
aliould nevertheless have recommended his 
restorstion thereto. 

(Signed) R. W. O'Callaghav, 
Lieut. Gen. and Com. -in-chief. 

Madras, 85th March 183S. 

Mr. James William Noble will repair to 
the presidency, and place himself under 
the orders of the Town-major of Fort St. 
George. 


XHs. w. ai. oacviu.1. 

Heod-QfiarUrtt Simla, A}nU20, 1833. 
—At a general court-martial assembled at 
Moulmmn, on the 17th Dec. 18.38, Ens. 
Wm. Henry Oreville, of H.M. 41st (or 
Welsh) r^. of infkn^, was arraigned on 
the following charge : 

Charge.—** For conduct unbecoming 
foe chamler of an officer and a gentle- 
naan, in applying to Lieut. Wm, Ponson. 
by Morrie, of H.M. 41si (or Welsli) 
of fflftntiy, hie superior dfficer at 
Mralroein, oo tte evening of tlie lOUi 
Dee. 183^ in the'prssence of Lieut. 
French Chambers, the following oppro- 
brious epithets you ere a liar, a black- 
guard, and a oolm,^ at foe same time 
apitting in the said Lieut. W. P. Morris's 
face, and striking him repeatedly. 

Upon which charge tlie court gyme to 
foe following decision ; 


Ffodbig.— ^ The eourt having 
Btetorely weighed end eonaidevM''''m 
whole of tih evidence in euppart of foe 
prosecution, as well as whet the prisoner, 
Ena. Wm. Henry Oreville, of H.M. 41st 
(or Welsh) regt. of infaiury, has urged in 
his defence, is of opinion, that the pri- 
' sonar Is guilty of the charge." 

Sentence . — **The court having found 
the prisoner guilty as above stat^, doth 
sentence him, the said Ens. W. H. Gre- 
yille, of H.M. 41irt (or Welsh) regt. of 
infantry, to be cshliierad. 

Approved end confirmed. 

(Signed) E. Baemxs^ 

Commander-in-chief. 


raxvATC A. X. r. liumimo. 

A‘t a general court-martial holden at 
Fort St. George, Alfred Eugenius Philo- 
lethes Limming, private of effective super, 
numcraries, was tried on the following 
charge : 

Charge — '* For conduct to the prejudice 
of good order and military discipline, in 
having at Madras, on the 15th of May 
183.3, addressed a letter to the editor of 
the Madrat Gazette, for the information of 
the Right Hon. tlie Governor in Council, 
falsely and maliciously stating that an ex- 
tensive fraud liad taken place in the ord- 
nance department; the above being in 
breach of the articles of war." 

Ttie court found the prisoner guilty of 
Che charge, and senienc^ him, tlie said 
Private A. E. P. Limming, to suffer soli- 
tary confinement for the space of six caJen. 
dor monlliB. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

April es. J. F. Bishop, Esq., to set as sub col- 
lector and Joint magistrate of TtansvsUy. 

T> W. Goodwyn, Esq., to art os hfSMl smtataat 
to collsctor and magistrste of Tinnevelly. 

JfavS. H. P. Duiesrgue, Esq., to set os deputy 
collector of BOS customs at Madras. 

W. B. Lockhart, Esq., to sot as Bub>oollsclor 
and Joint msgtatrsto of Msdunu 

7. W. Douglu, Esqp, to si senior dqmty r«|is- 
ter to court mSudr and Fdujdaree Udwit. 

Fred. Han, Esq., to set as eertstent Judgeand 


ed. HsH, Esq., to act os i 
tcrlmlnu Judgeof Madura. 

J. H. Cochtans. Boo., to set as bsadaulstsat 
to isgleter to hoard of Biidr sad FoqJdarselJdaluy. 

Ifr E. B. Thomu. Esq., toect sssulMollsclor 
and Joint msgtotiate of Colmbatora. 

G. SpwkoB, Esq., to act 
Court Mslsli^ 


dltloDsl Judgo of Piov] 
Circuit for northern di 


18. C. i 

SDd Joint erlmlBsljudgs of Rq|slWBiaify. 

A. P. Onshm, Bs&, lb hs 
Joint maglstrats of BMlary, ' 

T. H. DsTldsoiu 
pslcollocUvsiid 


The undar-montlotaad dvll sorvants hoveatcsli^ 
sd the TCMpoctlvo rinks spsdflsd, on the 
opposite thelTnamsii— 

E. B. OlsM, saalor mstohant. lOlh Npy |||l. 
J. C.8cott, ditto, Uth foylOfo 



W. C. OglWIa, ditto, S0lh Vv less. 

It. B. BlNridn, ditta, MOi May MSH 
T. A. Anttfuther* llutor* flit May lU 


rarlomAt.— April lA N 
Cm of Good Hopa. for 
-June 4. E. B. Olan, E»q., to Euitme, i 
heatth—Sl. T. R. Whaatley, Em|., to Cape of 
Good Hope. forrightaeniiiontiMi for health. 


I lA N. S. Camaran, Eaq.. to 
a. for ten mcaithk for health, 
aiaaa, Eaq.. to Eunme. for 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS. Ac. 

thad’Quartmra, JlforcA S8, 1838.— Llaut. F. W. 
Todd, 14th N.I., to act aa a^. to that oorpa. until 


finrther ordera, ▼. Llardet app. l 
ifprif l.->MaJor T. W. Wl^ ramovcd from lat 
to Sd Nab'Vet. Bat., andapp. to oommand of de- 
tachmeot of that oorpi at Nellore. 

fba fbOowtaa onler e uni lrn ia d :<^*8pt. Jamei 
WvHlih 45th NTI.. to aaauma command of troopi 
■llfotpdaiMirioroaovi date SMh Fab. 1833. 

fo— Lieut. CoL J. Ilallandelna ramovad 
dtaiu tdth toa8ChTC||t.t and LlauL CoL H. Muon 
Umib lattar to fenaer eorpa. 

Afftt 3.— The folloaring order confirmed: 
Lieut. J. C. N. FavaH to act oa adj. to lat L.C. 

’ li In charge of legt. t 


iiprtf 4.— The follawlng leuMnrala ordered In ar- 
tlDary t Capt. F. Bond foam Sd to 4ih hat.: Capt. 
J. Cnkholm. foom 4th to 3d ditto: Acting 8d- 
Lleut. A. Foullif foam 3d to 4tfa ditto. 

Vlurt St. OaorjM, Apr 
MeJot Henry Wigglna placed at diapoaol of Com- 
inander*tn-cnief. 

Aaaiat Surg. Jomee Dorward permitted to enter 
on general dutiea of army. 

April 6.— Lieut. CoL T. Hoclmne (having re- 
turned to presidency) to resume his duties os se- 
cretory to Military Board, Lieut. CoL W. Cullen 
to revert to his apimintmenta of principal coin- 
mry of ordnance and superintendent of min- 
iage manufactory, and Lieut. Col. J. H. Frith 
to reaume charge of Artillery DepOt of Instruc- 
tion at St Thomas’s Mount. 

April 9.— Assist Surg. Colin Pottenon, M.D.t 
poraritted to enter on general dutiea of army. 

The services of Capt A. M. Campbell, 7th L.C., 
te civil engineer in ceded districts, replaced at 
ipoaal of Commonder-in-chiet 


Haad.Quarfer«, April 18. — The foUowlng re. 
movola and poatlngs ordered Surg. W. Habiee 
ftnm »lth to .'Bd ragU and Suig. A. Patenon, 
ftoai3Zd to anh do.; Assist Sutg.%dlln Paterson, 
11 . 0 ., to 4th N.I. 

April 11.— The following temporary appoint- 
ments ordered :—Llent T. E. Olds, honeortlL, 
to aot as cantonment oA). at St Thomas's Mount 


iringabsenoeof Lieut Chalmers on duty.< 

A. F^Oakes to act OB ocy. to horse brigade of artIL, 
durt^ aliaenoeof Lieut Glals. 

Lieut D. Blrley, 27th, to do duty with SBth 
R.I.. until Anther orders. 

ifndfU.— UcutWm. 
fni^idc 


Haig, recently tn 
to 1st Nat Vet Bat 


ifprff 3(L-CBdet of EngihemC. A. toadi^tM 
on astab.enda|iip. to net as M-Ueut— Caddt of In- 
tvAxf James Renwlek a dmi tte d on 
muttoac 


IfeiaiB. Charies Kevin and John Conwell a^ 
mlttadaQaetolkaeaaBlet.suigoaiM. aadfmjktodo 
duly under medical ottoer In charge of Oenmal 
Hoepltal et presidency. 

MdF 3— Lieut roL T. H. S. Conwsy, C.B., to 
reeumeoaceef adl.gen. of ermy, the duties on 
which ha has boanlaMly omployad In MyeoM hav- 
lng( 


Ifopgl^Llmt F. Mh.N.L. to ^ 


charge cMflnvaHds, 3ie. of 
to England on ship AssesA 
JfaFS4.-Mr. G. A. Pegler admittad OB attain, ns 
a vetmnary surgeon. 

Hsad-Qwerfers, dPHI 83.— The fidlowing order 
confitmedl Lieut Alewmderto ect as to83d 
N.L, during ebeenoe of Lieut TuUoch on fur- 
lough; date 10th March. 

« 25.— Lieut M. W. Perraeu. let, to do duty 
h N.l. - 


tiU let Oct 1838. 

. Surg. A. Wight to aflbrd 
dateOiof 


wit 

Aprtl __ 
dtcal eld to i 
at Tevoy, v. I 
AprU 87.— The following orders cooflrmads— 
Ena. E. Marriott to act as qu. mast and Interp. to 
" of Lieut P. U. Li 


45th N.L, during oDaence of Lieut F. u. Lye ( 
dek cert; date 4th April 1833— Lieut W. R. 
A. Freeman to act ae am. to 45th N -I., during ab- 
sence of Ueut. J. J. M'Hurdo on sick cert ; dote 
Oth April 1833. 

AprU 38. — AssiBt Surge. James Cooke to do 
du^ with H.M. 57th regt, and Samuel Con wKh 
H.M. 54th do. 

Acting Ene. Jamee Renwldt to do duty with 
5lh N.L 

May 1— Capt G. Aleock brought on eUbcUve 
Btren^h of horse brigade of ortlL, v. Montgomerie 
proofed to Euroiie. 

Majf 2.— The foUowlng ordere oonflrmedt — 
Lieut Blogg to act as qu. mast and interp. to 7th 
' '' . Lawrence proceeded to Europe ; date 27th 

H. Stewart to act aa qu. 


AprU 19— lat Lieut J. E. Mawdealey brought 
on eflhctlve strength of horse brigade artillery. 

V. Bioiherton proceeding to Europe— lat-Lleut 

W. H. Brotherton, horse brigade of artillery, to 
be borne on luperoum. estab. of that corps. 

. Acting Ena. A. Wyndhom removed foam ISth to 
do duty with SBth Nil. 

The 


L.C., ' 

May 1(02— Lieut 
and Interp. to 8d N.L, v. JeSriea prom. ; ‘date S2d 
April 1833. 

wlthfl^^^ ^Tg- O. M. Watson to do duty 

Copt. O. Sandys, Gth. removed foom didng duty 
With lit LaCe 

The undermentioned Acting Cornets removed 
Rom riding sdiool and posted to do duty with 
regimentoes follows :— Hon. Hugh Arhuthnot and 
George Cumlne with 4lh L.C. ; John J. Mudlo 
and F^ Studdy with 7th 
Jfey 8— CoL F. W. Wilson* c.m (late prom.), 
posted to aoth N.L. end Lieut Col. W. H^Uom- 
Bon (late prom.) toaoth do. 

Mow 9.— The foUowlng orders oonflnnedt— 
Capt E. A. M'L'urdy, li7th N.L, to act as deputy 
aaslst id), am. to centre division untU ORlvel of 
Lieut M. Poole; date 6th May 1883— Lieut B. 
Hughes to act as siU. to 30th N.L. during a‘ 
of Lieut Eedm on AuL ; dote 15th Maioi. 

Mr. (late Lieut) Geom Reade, pension sstob., 
^w ^ ttad to wttdeand fiaw his stipend at Ciid- 

Mtp 11. — The Arilowing order cenfinnad:— 
Lieut. Duval to act as ai^. to Vth N.L, dudnE 
Popeon furL ; date 5th May. 


The following order oonfirmed : — Capt H. 
Ctoto, S8th ntt., to act as sariat aiB. gen. to 
Hydan^ sttbridkry force during afioenco of 
Capt Com on sick cert.; dote 8th April 1833. 

to— lat-Llaut R. Handsrson, ofeni^neen, 
•ppolntad to corps of sappers and minenk 


Jfev 14.— The following Dostfam end imnovala 
oed^ In artillery t-4^ jPsinclalr, Bart, 
foom horse brigaoe to 3d bet; CoL E. M. 0, 
Shpwsn (ttte prom.), tf^Jbrae hrlrnds. Lleat 
CoL W. M. Burton, foom Itli to Sdnbi^l Ueut 
CoL T. T. Peake end Mq). P. Montgom^ (late 
iwoms.) to hone brlgide; Cam. P. J. Bqkbla (lota 
prom.) to Sd bat ; Lieut C. w. RolliiM from 8d 
to Sd bet ; Lieut O. BaUoux foom Sd to 4th 
bet ; Lieut E. H. F. Denman foom let to M 
bat.; Acting Id-Lleut. F. C. Vaidon, ftnm M to 




liteat.H.1 
» SdN.1.. V 


St0irart to aetM qo. lUMUind interp. 


toSd 

The lUllowliu ordm caoflinMd:— Lleot. T. A. 
Duke to be etuT ofllcer to detachmait of left wlnq 
of Madnu Euiop. regt. ordered to M«l»cce» end 
Ueut. J. C. Howes to iMamedurse of lemsln* 
der of wlof left at MiwuliiMtam i date Md Joke 
iBB^UeiK. T. A. Duke, at Mat senior ofllcer, 
lawe Cafit. Fimdi uv coamiaod of a detach* 
of Wt wing Ibdras Eto|^. i 


I e^, to aad N.Li during aluenoeof Ueut. 
and Ad)> Tulloch ; date 96lh AprU IttfiL 
ifav Assist. Sarg. J. Dorwsrd lemoved fiom 
UthX.Dnigp. and attached to H.M. fifith iqgt. 

Jfer la— Lieut, a B. Maishall to act as adj. to 
Vtfifcgti^ T. Praston prom. 


Fart StmO- arga, Mag Sa — Assist. Sura. Duncan 
Hunro to be aoiadkal ofllcer to aillah of Malabar, 
vt HigglnaBB pmsn. 

47Sb N.I. Capt. F. G. Smith to be xMjfit, Llent. 
CharlsB Bond to bo capt.. aad Eos. James Gomm 
to be Ueut., t. Crisp Invalided i date of coma. 1st 

April laaa 

Mr. R. H. BuAanan admitted on estab.. as an 
asaiat. surg., and app. to do duty under surgeon of 
fld1iat.artillsry at Kt. TbomasTs Muunu 
Mag it. — Surg. G. Bucke to have medical charge 
of Male Aaylum, v. Auchlnleck. 

Ifeibwe Buropk Ragt. (le/t lelng). Lieut, .lames 
Xerr to be capt . and kns. Arundel Darker to be 
Bent.. V. Pugrtdec : date of corns. Shith May 1833. 

14ta N.I. Ena. H. T. Hillyardto be Ueut.. v. 
Brooks dec. ; date of com. 24tli May 11133. 


Htad-QtiarterM, Mag 93 and 9ft.->MaJfN« H. Sak 
snon and John Crap recently transf. to inv. estab., 
pasted to 1st Nat. Vet. Bak 

Idcut Col. W. Cullen removed ftom fld to 4th 
bat. artillery* 

Vetarinary Surged. A. F«gler to do duty under 
veterinary surgeon of tfUi L.C. 

Bns. P. A. Latour to act as qu. mast, and interp. 
to 40th N.I., during absenreof Lieut. Ik Camuin 
on (iul. ; date of orto 4th May IIHA 

Jtfoip 97.'-ABBist. Surg. E. FInnerty, sr.n., re- 
moved from 42d rcgL to 0th L.C., and Assist. 
SsRf.-W. G. Maitwdr. *. 0 .. from latter to foiroer 
regt. 

Assist. Sing. Jas. Ifunty» pasted to aoth N.I. 

Surg. Robert Andenon removed Cram 0th to 
11th regfc, and Surg- S. HIggtamin. from latter to 
former corps. 

Mag SOL— Ena. Jenkins to net as qo. mast, and 
lntei> to 33d NJ. until further orders, v. Alexan- 
der doc. I date of order l/th May ItEKk 

Istr Lieut. T. Oltmas removed from 9d to 1st taau 
artillery, and app. to act as qu. mast, and iutarp. 
tintfl Airther order*. 

May 30.— Ist- Lieut. C. J. Cooke ra-appolnted to 
hone artUleiy. v. Watts proceudiiig to Eurofie. 


Fart 8t. Gearga, June 4.— Onvoli jr. Ma^ R. M. 
RusmB, filh L.t:., to be lieut. col., v. Smith re- 
tlaadt date of cam. 31it May 1833. 

9th L.C. CapU Oco. Sandys tobemator, Lieut. 
Jk R. D rown to be capL, and Cornet T. L. Pstti- 
oiBtrto be Ueut., tnsuc. toHusaellpram.i date of 
Slat May 1033. 

tttfhHtrg, Ma)or Geo. Muriel, Mh N.I., to- bo 
llBUC. ooL, V. Munn dec. ; date of com. 9Sth May 


am X.r. CapL W, Lost tobe mqjor. LleuL Geo. 
de,BMqnlwe to be capt., and Eos. C. Shemrd to 
ha Uctat., In snc.to Muriel prom. i date of emns. 
flMhMay 108 . 


14M N.I. CepL Vincent Mathbw to be mator, 
L1 muC. 1I*G. Palmer to he cqiL, and Bnk cTf. 
Kt^tohetiettU, v. Tullob dec. ; dateof coma, 
■uillay Iflas* 

iJMk IGJ. EnSkC. W. HodsM to he UmL, e. 


8«wrnim.Siis«IkO.UBniiMladialCMdnnef- 
fscSvaaStoltlt n^loeainpiaia Us aodk. 


CourlarDlfeetoBB,|]M4i.a oflheAchNov. MBO, 
No. 05, Is concelM » and the Right Hon. the 
Governor la Council is pleased to order the pro- 
motion of thenndartoaaitieaod gentlenMn cadeU 
tothemtomfc Din et, Id-llenU and enslini latpae- 
tively, fhm the dole of thdlr arrival, to coom- 
mityvith theprevlous-usags of the servicer— 
Chrairg. F. Shnpson, H. Oamler, W. D.IErsIclA. 
B. K. Miller. A. B. Jonas, T. Snell, T. L. Pettl- 
grcis, M. S. Ottley, Su V. Pitcher, A. J. Kelsn, J. 
Fhroer, J. Norman. J. J. Mudle, Hon. H. Ar- 
buthnot, C. Cumine. F. Hughes, F. Studdy, A. 
I, and O. W. RumSiI (admitted). 


Artmerg. J. D. Mshw.C. C. Harv^, J. H. Bor- 


disu. G. P. Eaton. E*J. Mm|pan, W. H. Grubb. 
A. B. Gould. T. Austin, R. Kinluad, J. O. Bal- 
main. J. Caulflsld. O. Selby, H. T. M. Berdmoie, 
G. Hntton. W. B. Stavena, F. C. Vardon, R. 
MorgeU, O. M. Lathbridge, J. W. Goad, A. W* 
Maclntiie, T. H. CampbeU, A..FonUB, aad R. R. 
LlUta* 

gfa f hissi*. W. W. .Sannders (Msigned). W. H,. 
Horshw, W. D^laa (the late), J. W. RundaU, 
II. C. Armstrong, J. Invcrarlty, S. E. O. Ludlow, 
and C. A. Orr. 

InthnJtrg, D. T. Thomacm, J*H. A. Vosper, O* 
P. i^lker. W. L. Sepplngs, C. G. Pleet, J. B- 
llayman, H. Houghton, If. Fletcher, J. N. Wa- 
rington, H. Birley, P. L. Spro, G. A. Brasiey, J • 
Harking, G. Harvey. C. T. Plummer (the late), 
R. T. Snow, W. J^Anow (the late) (admitted) ( J. 
E. Lacrm. F. S. S. Stuart. D. H Dundee (the 
late), M. DeachcroR, U. R. PhUlott, P. Ogllvle. 
G*(ilasscott, E. Norman, W. L. Bcnililenian, P. 
Fair, R. B. Boddlngten, J. Eykyn, E. Pereira, 
W. Fleetwood, W. Scafe, W. Hake (admitted), C. 
D>Bahlaatonr J. B. Arbothnot (rcugned), E. D. 
Roper, H. F. Gnstard. S. Gomperta, W. Brown. 
W*P. Luacomble (the lately E. Armstrong, M. B. 
Cooper, W. Newto. C. F. Kirby, S. S. Coffin, 4* 
Stewart. A. M. Jitolyneu*, J. T. Walker, P. C. 


Be Fha toBtoVMBIg B' e gls BMBfliMPtoBp re R s OnWWg 

C. Lamb, O. A. Marriial, G. S. ConoUy (the late). 
J. Tupiier, G. J. Strcttell, R. Jackson, O. New- 
land, F. Templer, R. O. Gardner, A. Wyndhem, 
F. S. Gsbb, A. E. Bntoke, C. P. Irby, W. S. 
Snow, W. E* P. Cotton, W. J. WIIHams, T. W. 
Mitchell. W.O.P.JtakiM,W. Middleton, W.C. 
Western, C. Mann, end J. Renwlck. 


to be adHestsd oa 
Uroughtupoatlie 


June?. — Mr. James Cornfbot, m.ik, admitted 
on sstoh. as an aesIsL surg., and app. to do 
dnty under medical officer in chaf|e or General 
Hosplttl at presidency. 

The followiiig lieuts. to have rank of captain by 
brevet from 3d June 1833 1 — Arthur M'Cally. 44111 
N.I.t John Lewisr 84th do.( Arch. ChtolHdin, 
SWhdo. 

SupemuBi. Ueut. P. T. Cherry admitted on 
cfl’ectlve strength of 1st L4J., tocomplete Rscstsb* 

AssisL Surg. J. C. Fuller permitted to enter on 
general duties rtf army. 

Lieut. S. Bert, corps of Eng1n:'ers, to act os 
civil engineer in soathem dlvlslm until relieved. 

June 1 1. — Tlic recent exchange of corps between 
CapL Ardi. Dou^s, 48th, and CapL Geo. 
Wright, infh N.I., aonnlted. 

37(h N.I. Ens. Wnu Hake to* be qu. most end 
iateqireter. 

in/bnrrr* Mq). John Menoieir, 80th N.I.r to 
he neuu coL, v. Gwynne dpc>i date of jonouSlst 
May 1833. 

8(MA N./. CapL Maurlee Twuedle to be rnffier. 
IJteuL U. M. Arthur to be capL, and PnL C. 
ifewsam tobe Ueut., In sue, to Muncileir UMDbf 
date of oonu. 3Ut May 1888. 

The services of MM. M. Tviedk, 0 
midenth cecort ar^BlMlDia, BlacMl . 
of Caim.jii.chlaribrtvinanlaldutjr. 


duUeioramy. 



NJ. LMLMok Ottam to be 
d. meet. ml tatorp.! date 14th Jane wa. 


tomikaf ( 


^nqpecUvdy. 


, Junt 1.— The Ibtlowlng oidan 
i Lieut. E. G. Teyntm to act ei qu. 
meat, and intarp. to 8th N.L* during abienw of 
Lieut. Grlmea on fuiL t dale WthOct. 1838.— 
Lieut. H. Hritcherd to act aa qu. maaL and Intcrp. 
to Bth N.I., during alawnce of ditto i date 7th 
Nov. 1832. 

June 7— AaaUL Surg. Jamea Cooke to do duty 
with H.1I. Uth iqgt. 

Jmw 8.— Lieut. J. C. ^almooi 4ad N.I.r to act 
Oi ad), to that rarpa untU Anther ordeie. 

Lieut. Edw. Brice, hone artillery, to he ad), to 
B troop, V, Montgomery. 

•rune ll^AalaLSntg. Jamea Dorwaid potted to 
bt baL artniery. 

AmImL Suig. 6. T. Lyall to he attached to H.M. 
did N.I. 


Jtm$ li.— Id-Lleut. C. A. On, oeipa of ongl- 
■oera, to bo naalaunt to auperintendlag enghoecr 
foMyaoredlvialon. 

Lieut. F. Burgoyne, horae artlL, penaitted to 
icaign app. fif a^. to that curpa, at Ma own ve- 


Haed-Quarfera, June Ift—The fbUowlag young 
oflloen, recently arrived and promoted, to do 
Atfy with regta. Knaigna John Wllaon, A. H. A. 
Hervey, E. H. iilldey, and Edw. Kevin, with Ath 
NJ. I C. H. Woraln, with 9th do. i T. P. Moore. 

;£, H. Impey, with 18th do. ; D. 


with lith (1(0. ; £. H. Impey, 
K. H. Bea^, with 48th do. 


Lieut. €. J. Cooke, of the hoiBe artUlerv, hav- 
ing pained a very favourable eaaminatien In the 
Hmdooataaee language, deemed by Ccrnimander- 
hiHihlef entitled to reward authorleed by Hen. the 
Court of OirecUn; data 14th June 1831 


SSi £ 

SHIPPING. ^ 


m 

J. 


ROunted to duty, from Xmrope. — April 88. 
Uout. M. W. Pcmau. let N.I.— May 7* Lieut. 
CoL W. M. Burton, of artillery.— lid-Lieut. E. H. 
r. Denman, of artillery .—21. CupL T. D. Car- 
penter. 4Hth N.I.— 24. Cant. O. W. Oaborne, l'»ch 
N.I.— 28. Ena F. W. Humnhnys, 44th N.I.— 
June 11. CapL JohnCampMl, 4Ift N.I.— LleuL 
II. Gordon, 37th N.I. 

Permitted to retire fi'om Campanile Service.— 
May 31. Lieut. Col. Jamea Smith, of oavid^, on 
penilon of hiarank. 


FtlRLOUGHS. 

IbEurrm.— MayAl. Capt. C. B. Faber. eogL 
■eera, for health.— June 7. MaJ. J. N. Abdy, ar- 
tillery. for heelth.-14. Aialat. Sura. R. H. Marl- 
in, for health. — Aaalat. Surg. T. White, for 
liealth.-l& CoL J. Prendergaat, 30th N.I. (hb 
leave to Cape of Good Hope being cancelled -.— 
Lieut. W. Ifelg, lat N.V. BaL, Ibr one year, on 
private albln. 

^8aa.-4laBe 18. CepL H. W. Lerdner, «8th 
N.L, untuauth Nov. 1834, for bealth. 

n CalruNo. — Mayh. Ena. and M], H. V. 

S;i?«SS£i;-aTOVi65^S£’l^^ 


• M W a a . i M iy M. CapL Robert 

** j»ia. 


JimmA— L leoLBlaalandtoactasqu. maatand 
intern, to 47th N.I., v. Bond prom. ; dale of order 
4th June 163L 


Fort St. George, Jone 18.— AulaL Surg. J. O. 
Coleinan, ai.u., to be aurgeon, v. Moore. 

Cadeia of Infantry John Wllaon, A. II. A. Her- 
vey. C. H. Worttry, T. H. Mooie, and D. H. H. 
Beadle, admitted on eatabliahment and prom, to 


Afuil 83. Indnibp* OetoblB,fooBB.BoftI.9Ul8. 
-48. Jimeten, Rkkatta, foom Rmwiunnd Au)am. 

'^CS.°D!Sm*gfw£, Lodk^'fByTmiton^ 

II. H.C. aloop of war atve, Hawkim. i 
bay, 4k.— If ■■'''■ * •* 
don. — 19. / 

Oranfer, Currie. 

Radgn Cuetle. 1 

darachmantirf H.M.i9tbiaiLI 
tier, VaaaaO, Aom a ctuiau— I 
fhim Laith and MauiitluaH-47, 
from Bordaaujc and Pundidiarry.-L ^ . 

Cardoaa (Portug.', from Madalra, Batavia, and 
Galle.-41. H.irs. Uugieieime, Phimrh|ge, from 
Trtnconunee.-JimT£ H.C.6. ir«llieaBMb,Pat- 
' om London.— 4. Fijbthire, Wllaon, Aoin 
itam.-7. H.C. slUpa Cootie Huntieg, 
le, FanoMart, Scott, and IFaivun tfoe- 
landya, all from London. — IL HjT.S. 
AamjAini, Shea, from London.— 18. Giav- 
dine, Evana, from Bunllpatam. — 17. JCipiirlar, 
Anwyl, from Mauritiua.— 83. jlrab, Sparkea, from 
U^nn. — 8A. Thmiio, Blden, from Maurlthia; 
and H.C. Ch. S. Larkins, Campbell, fkom ' 



April 18. Rubg, HIU, for Calcutta.— Mat 3l 
ifufi/«rry, Combea, fbr Calcutta.— 18. H.C.S. Duke 
of York. lAcke, for Calcutta. — 13. OaildlM, 
nvBiia, for Ibringa— 14. H.C. sloop of war dive, 
Hawkina. for Penang—lf}. H.C.S. IngHe, 
man. fbr Calcutta.- 19. Oangeo, ArdUe, Air Am- 
hervu— 8A. iei«lofia,MBckie,fbrBonoreaiidCalcutta 
—41. Orunret, Currie, for Covebmg. — JuMR A. 
11.H.S. Harrier, Vaaaall, on a crulie.— & IIX.S. 
£«filc Cootie, Patullo, Hooign Cootie, Rkharda, 
and Pompie, Mallet, all for Calcutta.— R ^4aoes» 
Boadle, Air Penang. Malacca, and Sltuapoia— 
18. H.M.b. MflirMmtie, Plumridge, on a cmlaii. 
—18. H.C. Ships IFibTvii Haotingo, Sandys. Ckw- 
tte Hunthg, Jonnattme, and Vunolttart, S^L all 
f(w Calcutta. —88. Cbeudine, Haafticini, 'fbr Lon- 


Freight to London tlimeSO).— 43. died wfldM* 
£&. light goods. 

BIRTHS^ marriages; AND 
DEATHS. 


Marrh 14. At Kamptecu near Nagpora, Bie lady 
of Major Lethbridge, M N.I., oT a daughter. 

17. At Trtchinopeiy, the wife of OapL Wakh, 
Mtn iwt., of a daughter. 

21. u the French Rocks, the lady uf flapL IL 
C. Whiilork, a8th N.L, of a ion. 

31. At SL Thomaa’a MounL the lady of CapL 
W. Cuuingham, 44th N.L, aaalaL qu. inaat.4en. 

Ueut O. 


Nagpore aubsld. force, of a daughter. 

.dpHi 1. At Palaveran, the bdy of 
Nott, 19th regt., ofaaon. * 

A At Ban^Jove, the lady of Ena. White, aSHi 


»• «»*»• 

& At Secunderabad, the lady of CepL J. Bed, 
aaaiaL qu. meat. gan. HydacUwbakLfomiwra 


10. At Kamptee, near NagpoM, the lady of 
JLliraL E. Cluttarbock, 3d mTinX. of aaan. 

11. The lady of LieuL J. M. Maddaq, MatlU.. 
<Qr a son, otlll-bom. 

- Mrs. Edmund VlneeoL «f eaoo. 

' 14. Mrs. J. Hall, of adauphtm^ 

lA. At Bai^lare, the lady of W. H. B 

flaq.* of a daughter. 

- At Saie^ Mm. A. Walton, of • aew 
^ly.^MamiVlpaiaia. the lady odCI«L4kF«BMw 

- Mra. J. H. MUlett, of a son. 



IT At SBeumlmtiMl, tht Udy of C 


Wof. 


C^'W, AgK, Ml iviwm'k inciiBtiy. or > tim. 

la At SocundontiMl, tho Udy of Capt. O. 
Stott, llih N.U, of a teuihtar. 

Mm 4. At Madm. E. Boyte, 

S. At SL Thomdi the Udy of LleuU 
P. Badeii N.I.. of a dauchter, 

7. At DUdigul, the Udy ^W. B 
nth N.I.i of a daughter. 

— At PuTMwaukum, the lady of the Rev. Vin- 

cent ShortUnd, oSeUtlng chapUtn of the Vepery 
dbtrlct, of a mid. ■ 

9. At St. Thomaa’e Monnt. the Udy of W. K. 
Hay, Bkq., lurMon 3tt bat. artilleiy, of a daughter. 

— At Bangalore, the ladv of Capt Colllna, of 
H.M. lath dia^, of a daufAter. 

■* Mni.T. W.Hom, nfaMWi. 

' Cokmel Sewell, de- 


Vareh la At Panglin, Goa. In hfa tfth year. 
Thomaa. eldattMn of Mr. Thomaa Mqgriia. many 


, of aeon, 
and A^. 


I Buckley, Eaq. 


11. Punewaukum, Mni.T. W. He 
IS. At M^raa, the l^v of I 
puty gen. H.M. foroea,_of a eon and heir. 


yean merrhant atCennanonk 

8A At Bangidoie, dapt. Meyrlcfc, of H.M. aflth 
rest, of Foot. 

87. At Vepery, Marla, wife of Mr. D. Kerr, of 
the Vepery Academy, In her .mth year. 

ApHik At Bangnlore. Mary Ann. of Mr. 
George Brasher, nwrehant. a^ Sd. 

84. At Jaulnah, of apoplexy, Mr. Anftew Oil- 
belt Hooker, ag^ 83. 

Map a. At Bwary, of cholera, Catherine Corse 
Scott, wireorE.B. Glaas, Eaq.. civil servirc. 

— At oamp, Hlngobe, In hla 18th year, of 
cholera. Mr. Thomas Lynn, medical ^pil. In 
H.H. the Nlaain'a aervice. 


Chlttoor, the lady of Robert Nelson, 

Eaq., dv II service, of a daughter. 

13. At Madras, the Udy of Henry Chamler, 

Eaq ,t>f a son. 

~ At Madura, Mm. Iluflbrd. of a daughter. 
lA At Trichlnepoly. the Udy of Cept. C. HIH, 

H.M. 54th ngt., of a eon. 

18. At Bangalore, the Udy of Frederick Gray, 

Eaq., SHh rm, of a son. 

18. At Tlrlchliio|ioly, the Udy of Lieut. C. A. 
Coshy, SMh N.LVof a son. 

an. At Madras, the lady of C.R. Baynes, Eaq., 
dvll service, of a son. 

8L At Viaagapatam, the Udy of Lieut. CoL C. 
Mendevllle. of aaon. 

^83. At the Lna, the lady of E. Seth Sam, Eaq., 

84. At Vialanagrum, the lady of Aaaiat. Suig. 
OUdirlat. of a da^hter. 

88. At Trlchlnopoly. the lady of Capt. R. T. 
Wallace, 44th N.I.. of a son. 

June 6. At Ootaeamund, the lady of Lieut. F. 

B. Ooveton. sub.-asslst. cum. gen., of a daughter. 

la At Bangalore, the Udy of P. T. Chmy, 

Esq., 1st L.C., of a daughter, 

- At Madras. Mrs. WUlUm Murray, of ■ 
daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

MartA 90. At Qullon. Capt. Rehe, 86th regt. 

N.I., to Elisa, serond daughter of the Ute Capt. 

Gray, of H.M. Cwlon Rifles. 

— At Madras, Lieut, and Acting AdJ. E. Peel, 
Cematlc European Vet. Bat., to Mn. Susanah 
Denton. 

AprU 11. At Madras, Mr. Robert Taylor, of the 
Accountant Gmieral’a Office, to Margaret, second _ 
of the Ute AdJ. John Greene, of the 

IS. At Trlchendoor, J, W. Cross SUrkey, adju- 
tant of the Istrqti* N.I., ddest son of John Cross 
SUrkfV, Esq., of Wrenbury Hall, Cheshire, to 
Miss MeOor, eldest daughter of Charles Mdlor, 

At Calicut, Mr. Wm. Bates, of Madras, to 
Oeorglana PsscoelU, youngest daughter of Mr. A. 

J. RodrlgU( 


13. At Madres, Mn SUter, i^fedU. 


16. .At Madras, Troon Qu.- 
Ter. of the pension esuollshment. 


Daniel Clea- 


17. At Settabuldee, Mn. Elisa King, aged 43. 

10. At Madras, Mrs. George CortnelT, aged 88. 

Sa In canm, at Kamareddepeltah, Capt J. 
B. Puget, left wing Madres Europein rgglment. 

81. At Negepatam, Mn. C. £. Lumbruggor, 
widowof the Ute R. H. Lumbruggen, Esq., oT 
the Dutch dvll service at Surat. ura88. 

88. At Madras, Assist. Surg. Daniel Doherty 
H.M. 40th ra^ (Ute acting surgeon H.M. 46tti 
regt.) 

— ' At Madras, Mr. James Fiassr, aged 4(1. 

— At Karical, Mr. James Crump, Ute eupen- 
Intendent of the army clothing agant’s office. 

S3. At Cuddalore, Mqjor T. Hldu, of the 1st 
Native Veteran BatUllbn. 

84. At MasuIlnRtam, of apopIcRy, LUut. CoL 
Munn, commanding 14th ragt. N.I. 

— At Masullpatam, ofapoi^y. Major Tulfoh, 
t4th regt. N.I., aged 38 yean, slnceidy and deep<- 
ly regretted by the corpe, In which he had served 
for iflnotBn vcuia 

— At Masullpatam. of cholera. In the 80th 
|e||r od his age, LUut. Alfred Brooks, 14th ragt. 

— At Vepery, Mn. M. Mepdes, aged 35. 

86: At Madm. Mr. James Bai^y Norris, 
coach-bnilder, eged 28. 

87. At Tagore, Frederlrka Louisa, wife of the 
Rev. A. C. Thomson, mlwfonery, a^ 26. 

.30. At Ountoor, when on route to Madras, Isa- 
bdU Jane, wife of Lieut Sharp, 43d regt N.I., 
aged 81. 

31. At Ellore, Lieut. Col. I. Owyime, of the 
4;id regt Native Inhntry. 

— At VUagiqiatBm, AdJ* 8. Lewis, of the Car- 

itic European Vet lUttalion. 


Rodrigues. 

K. AtMadraa, Mr. John McGregor, draftsmen, 
■rUI. depot, to Mha OctavU L’EtdIU. 

Mar L At Madras, Mr. James Rod^ to Mias 
Mary Sertane. 

8. At Madras, Oeom Thomaa Beauchamp, 
Esq., of the Madras dvfl service, to Hester Marla 
Fkadcrica, eldisat daughter of Thames DsnUl, 
Madras dvll service. . 

R At Madras, Edward Lecot, Eiq . to Mary 
Anne, ddest daughter of the Ute Capt. William 
Ptoton, 19th regt N.I. 

A. At Madru, Jai 


ivopeBn^ 

1. Near Moougool, on route ftom Mant- 
to Secunderabad, of fever, Mrs. Mary 
Dermer, rdktof W. Dermer, Esq., of Whltdi^ 
Grove, Chelaea. 

4. At Madras, Mrs. Joa. Rebeiro, aged 9P. 

8. At Madras, Rfes. W. TeyUr. aged 84. 
la At Punewaukum, Capt. .lohn Metcalfe, of 
the 1st Nat. Vet. Battalion, ag^ .37. 

Let 0 /y. At BUsmillpaUm, (.%pt. Crawley, of the 
harkiqfesMiw. 


Mombav. 


^ . James Corbett Taylor, Eaq., of 

uadvil service, to Fenny Wllaan, second daugh- 
ter oT H. Atklnann, Eta. 

91. At Hydembadrifr. H. W. S. Jonm, to Miss 
Mery Meaoo. 

84. At Ootaeamund, Ndlgherry Hills, John 
Wilton, Eaq., 36th ngt. N.I., to Emily BUkeney, 
third Mimhtcr of Majm Pttklngton, of Ty-Nan- 
Dy, Ni^ WaUs, Ut^f the 7th Royal " 


— At Madras, Mr. Thonus Pybus, to Rqgliia, 
ddest daughter of Hr. Jacob Santlneer. 

88. At Dotamacund, Lieut. Edweid Vera P. 
Hdloivey, 49d ngU, and aiU. of the corps of Plo- 
Susan olinllne, dust daughter of Lieut. 
CoL Thomas Bdl, C.B., commanmng H.M. 48th 

June 1 At Madrsi, Mr. C. Smith, to Mbs EUm 


GOVERNMENT ORDER. 

ART11.LBRT DEKir or iNarrRocTioir. 

li'nmbajf Castle^ June 1, 18.33.-— In corr- 
foriniij with instructions recently receivecl 
from the Hon. the Court of Directors, thd 
Right Hon. ilie Governor in Council Is 
pleased to direct, that the artillery dep()« 
of instruction be aboliabed from the 1st of 
July next, and tliat all appointments and 
eatahliahmenta connected therewith 
from that date. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, Ac. 

TerHloHid OqMrtmmrH-JlSBeniin 
Murid. Mr. Henry Hdibert, to be 
collector of Ahmednuggur. 



Ms. John H. Pilly. Junkib to be e rt e ten t to 
prlndiieL coUeetor of Sntet. 

Omtral Dtrtrlumit, 

MwSl. Mr. BourchlcrtoactesttlpeBdlasyoom- 
iniHliNier of Court of RequHto during elMOce 
of Mr. Stewart 

Jrtu 3. L. R. Reid, Em., see. to gov. tai com- 
menial and territorial demilrtinenti. to be aecrelBTy 
In attendance on Hi|dit Hon. the Oovemor from 
this dato 

Chas. Norris and John Bax, Bsqrs., to conduct 
Mr. Reid’s duties in territorial tad commercial de- 


Reg^r.-^Bmba^ 




tanve qf absenee,— May 31. Mr. P. Stewart, for 
twelvemonths, to China, on private affidis. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PllOMOTlONS, &c. 

Bontboif Cattle, Map 8. 1833.— The followiM 
tempoiary arrangements confirmed : — Lieut, f. 
Ctlsudi, 8th nI.. to act as ad], to that regt. 
during absence of Lieut. Morse, on sick cert. 
— Lieuu and AdJ. C. W. Wenn, toactasqu. niast., 
and LlcuU C. S. Mant, fith N.I., to act as Intorp. 
to Marine Hat., during absence of Ens. Dickinson, 
onleave. — Lieut, i. Beck, 9th N.I., to act os adl. 
to a detachment at Broach, consisting of upwards 
of 3IH) rank and file, from 11th May. 


Map 14.— The fbllowlng temporary i 
confirmed!- Lieut. W. J. B. Knipe to act os sd). 
to 17th N.I., during absence of Lieut. Leavlu, on 
sick certificate. 

fid Lieut. C. H. Nixon, of artlL, to take charge 
of ordnance store department, southern division 
of army, during absence of CapU Olbson on sick 
certificate ; date of order SOth April 1833. 

Map 83.— The following temporary arrangements 
confirmed Lieut. R. St. John, Europ. regt., to 


adj. gen. to Poona div. of army, 
during absence of LieuL Urquhort, on sick cert. 
Lieut. H. Forster to act as ad), to ad tr. hone 
artillery, until arrival of Lieut. Lechmere, app. 
to situation. 

Map 37.— Cadet of Engineers John Sklrrow, and 
Cadeuaf Infrntry II. J. Barr and C. MeUenh, ad- 
mitted on establldimcnu 

Map 38.— 85(A N.7. Capt T. Marshall to be 
m^or, Lieut T. R. Cordon to be capt, and Eos. 
TrL. Frederick to be lleut. In sue. to Hancock 
retired; date of rank 18th Nov. 1031. 

Acting Ens. Albert Valllant to be ens. from 17th 
March 1833, and posted to 35th N.I., ▼. Fretolck, 
prom. 

The following temporary arrangements con- 
firmed:— Lieut W.J. Eostwlck, 19tn N.I., to act 
as qu. most and interp. during period Lieut Lau- 
rie may be In charge of regt.— Acting Ens. C. D. 
Myine to act as qu. mast and interp. of 14th N.I., 
during absence m Lieut. J. Bprrowes on leave. 

The Hon. Court's orders of 13th Jon. 1830 re- 
called, and the acting cornets, Sd-ileuts., ensigns, 
and cadets, whose promotion may have been cf- 
flactad by those orden, to be promoted to rank of 
cornea, 9d-lU.uU, and ensigns as heietofore, from 
dates of their several anivals in Indio. 

Mi^JL— Beat, qf ^rfUlsrp. Mq). J.G. Grifflth 
to be lleut col., v. Moor dec. ; Capt. F. Schuler 
to be m^or, and Ist-lleut E. Stontmi to be cant. 
In sue. to Oriflith prom. 1 date of rank 6th Nay 
1i8S3.-^uperaum. Lleut O. K. Mann to be admit- 
ted on aflbctlve strength, from above date, v. 


Europ. regt— Lleut R. T. Lancaster, loth N.l^ 
Surg. A. Young. 


FUBLOUOm. 




MARIKE DEPARTMENT. 

arFoiKTMiMn, &c. 


Map 

plated 


13.— Commander McDowall, Indian nnvT, 
on Invalid list 
MapSL- Lleut Robert Moresby to be comman- 
der in Indian navy, v. McDowaD Invalided 1 and 
Mr. F. P. Webb. mMsblpmaa, to be lleut, ▼. 
Moresby prom. ; dale of coma. l»h May 1888 l 

PuntouGBe. 

T» Kurepe. - May 39. MKIshhnn. S, King, ot 
^a^ of war cRm, for health (to proceed from 

7\> CaleMfte.— May 2iK Lleut. R. Lowe, Indian 
navy, for six moniha, on private ofiklra.— 81. 
Miompm. E. DanM, fbr six months, ondltto. 


SHIPPING. 

ifrrliNils. 

Mat 18. La Balguerte, Freland, from Bot^ 
deauxand RIodeJauelroi H.C.Shlpa Marquis of 
Hunttt/, Hlne, and Dukeqf Sussar, Whlta’iead, 
both from London; and H.C. sloop of war Cbefs, 
Harris, from Persian Gulf.— 18. CumbHtm, Blyth, 
from London.— 19. C^eeebmtl, Morley, from Llvor- 
pooli and RIehard Walker, Gill, from ditta 
— Gentoo, Black, from Oreenock.— 83. H.C.B. 
Thamtt, PIddIng, from London.— 24. John Stamps 
Young, from Llvorimi.— jn. H.C. sloop of war 
ElphinetoHe, Rose, from Table Bay.— Jvna 11. 
H.C. Ships Here/ltrdeMre, Foord. and PViniwtar. 
son, Cruickshank, both from London.— 13. Seroh, 
Whiteside, from London.— 14. Ranger, Mltdhln- 
■on, from Plymouth.— 17 . H.C.S. £adp MeMOe, 
Shepherd, from London. 


Mav 1. H.M. Ships MsfvUle, Hart (bearing thn 
flag of VicoAdm. Sir John Gore), and Ctorecea, 
Dunn, both to sea.— 35. Diiiw of JtevburgA, Pe. 
trie, for London. — 38. Hindiutan, Patthm, far 
Liverpool.— 39. Mountetuart Kphimtome, Small, 
for Port Glasgow.— JuNX 3. H.(\ brigof war Bs(- 
phratet, Denton, for Persian Gulf.— 6. Pahimbmm, 
Willis, for Loudon.— 7 . GIjMip, HIghat, for Liver- 
pool; and Gentoo, Block, for Calcutta.— R H.C. 
slocqi of war Cooto, on a cruise.— 15. Hiehard ITal- 
kor. Gill, forLiveipooL 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 


Map 4 At Poona, the lady of Lleut Crodtett, 
Crraadlers, of a son. 

21.-AtColabah, the lady of George Adam, Eaq., 
of a son. still-boni. 

24. At Mount Aboo, near Deesa, the lady of 8. 
J. Stevens, Era., 21st N.I., of a son. 

Mn. T. 'T. Vosi Gever, of a daughter. 

87. At Bombay, the huiy of Oeori ~ 

Esq., fort. acU. of Bombay, of a daug 

n At Poona, the lady of J. Hobsta, Eaq., Eu- 
nro. ram., of a daiightar. 

39. At Poooah, the lady of Capt. J. P. Peone- 
fkthor, H.M. 40th regt, of aeon. 

June 1. At Bombay, the lady of John Box, 
Esq., of a son. 

3. At Beroor, toe lady of Lieut, W. B. Geod- 
~ engineer corps, of a ton. 


„Tb Eunpe...May 18. MMor C. Davies, 15to 
hedtli.-8l. Ene. W. Denman, 11th N.L, 

J.R.F. Willough- 
by, fi6UiN.L, figralxuwiitoi, ODprivoteallUn. 


ApHt 33. At Bdgaum, Lleut and AM. John 
DouMoa Hallett, 3d regt N.I., toDion^uguata, 
dsu^ of John Boltmi, Em|., of Lakaatar. 

At Bombay, Mr. Walter Fultartan, to lln. 


Moyl. At Bombay, Lleut Edimd P. DerHoote, 
ton of the late General S. P. DarHnita, to 
‘ ■ - GoodlHbw, 


of Ccdonel S. 
tay. 



iutelUgenec, 

WlUiMi RdM StnoM, Ea^.. 15. M ColOBrtio. Cha lad; of Qnl. G. 

Mtcf, MoomlMo Ttao* toa, of H.M. S7th rtgt* of adau^tar. 
juitlcaat ItadiM. to 





to HlaBu.Llmt. 

laf at 
of tha Uta Malar 


.^vlar, of the royaUitlHi^. 

14. AC MalooImPath. RMurd . 

daputyeDmffltaaiTor ordnanca. to Mary Anna, 
third doui^tar or Llaat. GoL Lodwlck, raoldent 


rtb. 14. At Romtay, Lieut, and A4). Hataiy 
Satcon, or the Hon. ConiiMny*a artillery, oaed sf. 

Mays. Near Bombay, Lleot. CoL John Moor, 
or the artillery. 

7. At Bombay, C. IB. Simon, Eiq., aged 88. 

20. At Bombay, Lieut. David Jenkiiu, qu. 
maot and Intefii. oT the ad or Queen's royal r^ 


erevion. 

ClVir. APrOlHTMKMTS. 


May 14. John Dl|i«oodle, Etq.. amlitant to col- 
lector oT Colombo, to be alio OHsiaUnt to collector 
or cuitomi, Colombo. 

W. C. Glbion, Eiq., to be anriatont to collector 
of cuitomi, Colombo. 

1^. P. E. Wodehouie, Eiq., flnt militant in 
celoalal lacretary'i office, to be olio lecictory to 


MILRAET APrOINTMBKTC. 

AprQ ]3.--Lleut. Col. Macalliter, Ceylon rifle 
ragt, to temporary command of Pioneer corpe, 
until Airther orden. 

Lieut. CoL Blrcham, Ceylon rifle rqgt, to be 
1 of Jafitaa, V. loauL CoL Macalliter. 


Mat 4. DmeetMr, Burflcn, flram Loiidan.>-Oli 
SkdtoD, firom London. 11. Cirravatan, 
Douthwolte, from Von Diemen'i IaumL— 18. ftru, 
, from London. 


jrareA 14. At Colombo^ Mda Ackland, oTaion. 
ApHl IS. At Ciriombo. the lady of Lint. E. 
Irving, 61at rcgU, of a daughter. 


Mere* 19. At Kand 7 iJiii.Ouaii. wUb of Wm. 

QUe VBSte 

Mar 2. At Colombo, Ruian Marla, fourth 
daughter of the lata Mr. Fmcli Sttith. ag^ 19. 

Viniitgi. 

waBaiAox. 

More* 4. At Penang. Mr. T.G. MItchdl, chia' 
mate of the H.C. ichooner Z€shyr, to Mill Phlpi* 
of Penang. 


Peb. 7> In the Strait of Banco, on tha paiiage 
to Singapore. Mr. George fUckardi, accond officer 
on boM the CWonit Ybimg’. ac^ S5> 

Elba. 

J>BATH8. 

Merrft 19. At Batavia, John Ewine Brown, Eiq. 
8i». At Indramayo. A. W. Sutherland, Em. 

81. At Pakaloni^, John Nutting Eiq. 

Bilr of dftancr. 

ntUTH. 

March lA The lady of Michael Willoughby, 
Eni., Bombay artillery, of a ion. 

of tSoob Ibovr. 

BlRTIle. 

May 5. Mn. Conrad Ole, of a dauehtav. 

SA At Graham'i Town, the lady cc Capt Hall* 
fox, 75th iigti, of ailaugbter. 

June 89. At Baufort, the lady of Wm. Kinnear, 
Em., of a un. 

* Jii(yA Mn. J. D. Jackion, of a mn. 
lA nn. H. E. Rutherfoord, of a dau^tcr. 

19. At Capo Town, Mn. Dyce, of a cuUghter. 
LoMy. At Roode Hek, the lady of Jamei 
Eiq., of a daughter. 


July 9A At Capa Town, Lieut. CoL Edward 
Toughin, commanding H.M. 9Kh lagt. 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


■nittfierefrani. 

fhepltoWM SfuhfShr**'*** 


AKMITTABU IOAM. 

Having, in our September number (p. 
52), adverted to a acetind petition preaent- 
ed to tbe House of Lords on (he part of 
Mr. Courtney Smith, respecting the seen* 
vity for the Kmittable loan unefer the new 
bill, we aubjoin a copy of that petition, ea 
the subject ia by no meana uoimportant i 

That, on theSth blatant, a petition wu pra- 
aented to your Right Hon. Honie, on the ran of 
gour pelltloMr, iiqpsctjqgthe Eost-lndla Charter 


aarUar apprlmd of tha proviaiona of the bill In 
qumtion, and peroelvad their tendency to make 
hiiproperty inmeure. 

That thepriorlty of payment given tothehol- 
den of India stock formed no put of tha original 
plan of hh MaJcityi Mlnlitanrhaving been flnt 
oommunlcatad In tha India MbriitaPi lectar of 
the 97th of May, ocoordlng to which It waa, in 
ordu to meet the views of the proprieton. 


pomd that the dividends should by lew heveapro* 
fbnoce to all othu territorial paymenta In uJi 
country. 

That your petlthmu, no( being a proprietor of 
Stock, had no acceai to thia document, with whidi 
hr did hot become aequaihted till the month of 
July, when, by favour of a proprietor, he obtain- 
ed peruial of No. 4 Of tin Printed Papen, In 
which that lottor standi oa No. 47* 

That yournetltloner did uot flalltlo 
NoumuponOieiuniM, poitlyfroml 
M tin um of PUrilamMt; lOll mor 
inai hm mat, rapidly as the naaiure 
through that House, he OMld not do m in 
end prfcieipnlly fkmn^ impranlnn that, a 
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whldi that Hottn wii ooeuniadL 
of an humble individual Um hhnwir would com- 
mand no attention, and, If anpoied by hla Majfi- 
tyb Mlnliten/ would not, in that Houae, have the 
MlghteBt chance of aueoen. . , 

That your petiUoner laid hia caae before your 
Right Ifon. Houae, In foil confidence thata claim. 
BO obviously reaaonable and luat, aa that of a cre- 


ditor praying that the security for hla d 
which he advanced hla monw might not be alter- 
ed without hia conaent, would without 


difficulty 

be conceded to him. 

That it haa been oonoeded to the Carnatic credi- 
tora, though they too pieaented no petition to the 
Hpuae of Commona, and though even their in- 
tention to petition your Right Houae waanot 
declared till after tne p^Uon had been presented 
and read. 

That no time,— not even the eleventh hour,— la 
too late for doing justice, especially where the 
power appealed to is the last ipsort of those who 
Chink themsdveB aggrieved. 

That your petitioner did deem himsdf a na- 
tional creditor, but that If the will not 

acknowledge him aa such, deciding him to be no 
more than a creditor on the territory of India, he 
ought at least to be on a par with all other credi- 
tors of the same claae, ana that, to give the stock- 
holdem a precedence In payment, imen they diall 
become creditors under the same loan, la a self- 
evident departure from Justice, an unquestionable 
violation of the conditions on which the Bengal— 
which. In the lender’s belief, was but another 
name for the British— Qovemment obtained your 


Home Iideihgenee. * S(K| 

undfir exiating c{rc«mfltaiU!ies.'"''The 
veramfint, by the Hon. 

India Company of their monopolyi, have 
virtually pledg^ themselves’nolftci'coun- 
tenance any other. The one propoaiM 
would, in effect, be a monopoly of the 
worst kind ; lienee its projeetors have no 
feasible grounds for expecting the Goveni- 
ment to grant them « charter in defiance 
of the executive policy, further, if tbb 
Company, as monopolists, and with a 
long acquaintance with the character df 
the subtle natives of die celestial empire, 
did not succeed, it may be inferred that 
an establishment of the nature alluded to 
stands, as a Company, but little cliaiicc. 
Who then will risk their money In such 
an ill-digested scheme 1 — MomingHeraltL 


PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES 
IN HIS MAJESTY'S FORCES 

(SKRVlWU IM THI EAST.) 
lohder’s'MM, was biit another dfh L.Drag». (at Bombay). Copt. H. Heymoa, 


That, to meet Che views of the jiroprlcton, the 
!BB1o - — • ■ ■ ■ 


expreaalons of the India Mlnloier, in hla letter of 
thesyth of May,-dhough a perfertly le ' ' 
object where It con be accompliahcd wltl 


flromh.p.unattabhed. tobepaym. v. Cormlck, opp. 
L. Drags. (30 Aug. 33) — Comet L. J. Tw- 
ibelieut.. V. May 


to 3d 


Jury to the right of otheia,— assumea a widely 
dilnrent character, when the advantage given 
tliem la at the expense of a third uncanaentlng 
party ; and that to naa a law for such a purpose 
and upon such a prlnclpla would be a novelty in 
British legislation, a most alarming precedent, a 
stain upon tbe records of yOur Right Hon. House. 

That, in the judgment of your petlliuncr. It 
reflecta but little credit on the proprletoia of In- 
dia stock to have accepted such unjust preference, 
while It redounds hlglily to tbe Jumour of an Indi- 
vidual member of that body to have recorded hla 
sense of the Injustice, and his reluctance to parti- 
cipate in such undue advantage.* 

That, in tlw spirit of that honouTablc example, 
your petitioner begs leave to disclaim all feeling of 
aatisfartion at being given to understand that the 
lerrltorial fund, to which alone, it seems, your 
petitioner must look os hla security, is to be en- 
riched by adding to It all the commercial MseU of 
tbe Roat-lndia Company, it being your jjietitloner's 
opinion that those assets have not been Justly 
taken or freely given up, and your petitioner being 
hitherto unaccustomed to Improve his own roeaus 
In anyway that la not consiatent with equity, 
rertltude. and Integrity : aUerum non /adore, euum 
cuigue tilbuere, bebu the homely maxim by 
which the conduct of your petitioner has been 
guid^ through life. 

Your iietltioner, therefore, with unshaken cm- 
fldence In the justice of your Right Hon. House, 
preauming again to solicit attention to hia caae, 
humbly prays that the preference of payment 
given to the stockholders may be expunged ftom 
the pending bill, and thau In the conriuding port 
of die sixtmth cloiiae of the bill, there may be 
Inserted some clear and ptedoe rule and order, 
according to which the holden of the RemittaUe 
Loon may be entitled, inda^dent of the pleasure 
of the Board of Contru and the Eaat-lndla 
dlrecton, to paymentof their half-yearly dividends 
of lutereat, and ultimately the prind^ of Uwb 


7OINT-SI0CK TEA COMPANY. 

An advertisement of a Joint-Stock 
Company, with a capital of two millions, 
for the purpose of trading to China and 
importing tea, has excited much jcoiiver- 
sation, and more doubts as to its success 

SS® *8 of June, 
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kington tobelimt.. v. May doc 'Sl Feh.) — Wm. 
Penwe to be corort by purch. v. Torklngtonprom. 
(13 Sept.)— Comet L. Dalglnah to be lleut. by 
purch.. V. Houston prom, do.) ^ 

lira L.Draga. (in Bengal). Bni. II. W. Bnnbuiy, 
foom 43d F., to be lieut. by purch., v. Geoiae 
prom. (3l>Auff. 33).— Comet F. W. Home to fie 
lieut. by purch., v.Salkeld who retires; ondJao. 
Martin to be cornet by puich., v, Horne both 
6th Sept.) 

Sd Foot ((ill Bengal). Lieut. J. T. Alrey, from 
30th Ilegt., to be lieut., v. Thorpe, who exth. (S3 
Aug,33).— Ens. W. J. Hamilton to be lieut. by 
purch., v. Want who retires; and Chaa. Sawyer 
to be eiK. by purch., v. Hamilton (both Ofh SepU) 
—Lieut. H. A. Dalton, from h.p. 6th W.I. Regt., 
to hr lieut., v. W. Fits O. Scott placed upon h.p. 
(20do.) 

nth Foot. (In N. S. Wolea). Ena. C.W. Fbwh 
to be lieut. by mirrh., v. Ball who r tires ; and 
Jaa. Flu H. de Tewier to be ens. by purch., v. 
Finch (both 13th Sept. 33). 

S0/A Foot (in Bengal). Staff Assist. Surg. C. 
Pine to be assist, surg., v. Mmto app. to Staff (W 
Aug. 33 .—Ens. John Laidlaw, from h.p. 61st F., 
to be ena v. Coultmon prom. In 63d F. (SO Sept ) 

4ath Foot (at Madras). Cadet W. H. H. Ander- 
son to be ens., v. Higginbotham prom. In 63d F. 
SO Sept.) 

49th h«ot (In Bengal). Capt S. D. Pritchard) 
from 5M F., to be malar by purch., v. Town- 
sheud vhu retires (30 Aug. 33).— Capt. Edm. Mor- 
ris to be maior by purch., v. Pritchard app. to 
7lBt F., and Lieut. Richard llalpln to be capU by 
purch., V. Morris (both 13 Sept.) 

62dFoot (at Madras). Ueut. Wm. Ma 
ftom lat F.« to be lieut., v. Cooper who 
(6 Sept. 33). 

asd Fbof (In N. S. Woles). Major J. W. Fair- 
tloughtobelldht ooL ; Brev. Mq). P. Bayleetobe 


(irth do.)— Lieut. S.' Bowles, from kp. 
, ,lleut I Lieut. John Spier, ftom h.p. Gist 


Ueuta. 

SeUiF., 

F. to be lieut. i Lieut. John Tharp, ftom li.p. 79th 
F. to be lleut. ; Lieut. J.H. Fearon, from Royal 
Aft. Corps, to be lieut. (d 18 da) ; Ena. Jidin 
Montgoinery, tobelleut.; Ena. W. J. Darling, to 
be lieut. t Ena. J.P. Jonea to be lleut. (all lOdo.) | 
Ena. C. Higginbotham, ftom 48th F., to be Uiut r 
Ena* H.wrCoullnian. ftom 86th F., to be lleut. 
(both 83 da) : Ens. Wm. Felrtlou^, ftom h.p. 
66th F., to beena, V. Mmtgomery; Ena. S.H. 
Johnson, from h.p. unattached, to m ens. v. Dar> 
ling (both 19 do) ; cadet H.R. Simpson to be ens., 
V. Jones (SO da) 

76M Faot (at Cape of Good Hope.) Lleut. Henry 

(2 D) 



HbfM InUUigewoe, .IKo*. 

Boyatotecnptlqr piir^* MagnwhoiMlrwt •>« TnrngMon, Themun, fOtVImfmtt Ma 
BUiOcchCoBlCT tobelleuL^iniTch., V. Bovi} D«al.— 11. JtoM, HattIioq, fiirRIoSelMMlronA 
■iida«n.T.aeorfetobeeiii.taypuieh., Y.Ctdlte N.s. Wales ( ftmn Lt«€n^.->13i r 
' Gibson, for Batovla sad SlngapoKi 

rker, forCapei 


(■U66flpt.a3) 

TBM Foot (In Ceylon^. Eos. A.W. Browna, tobo 
llsut ^purch.. V. Madeod who retires t and D. 
8t V. Ihttintim to be ens. by puich.. v. Browne 
i(boCh80Attg.S8). 

Acwol African OAmia! Cbrfw.— Ena M.M. 
Cooke, from 24th F.. tobelleut.. v. Bucklandwho 
retires (90 Sept 33). 

I/noMaeAetf — LleuL F.D. George, from llGi 
L.D.. to be capt by parch. Aiw 38 —LI 
Wm. Houston, from 4th L.D.( to be capt 
porch. (90 ^t) 

IND1.\ SHIPPING. 


from Llvor- 


IffipAhwSone. 
from Bombay SOth Mavj In the Clyde.— 20. Croum 
Cowman, from Bengal 30th May : at Llverpool.- 
30. Jtfat^jUif. WUlfims, from Singapore 90th 


for Batavia; bothfroi^ortsmauth.— 8. i 


iMifa. Gilbert, for New South W^ (with co» 
vlrts), eld Cove of Cork; from Dea).-4. Ev 
Budeham. fw Cape, Malabar Coast. 
Mon. and Bombay | from Portsmouth.— S. Hin- 
Redman, for Madras and Bengal ; from 
PoitHnputh.— 6. Lm^Althorp, Sprnule, forBan- 
7b#«y«l, Blues, for Csfia 
Greenock.— 7. Foirlie, Agar, 
for N.h. Wales (with convicts) ; from Portsmouth* 


Singapore 90th 
April : at Gravesend.— aO. Jndiis, Haggart, from 
Bengal lOth Mayi in the Clyde.— (Jctobur 1. 
Danoegan Outia, Dalf, from BengHl loth May. 
and Ascenalon I7th Aug. ; offPIymouth.— l. giMan, 
Gillies, from Bengd Mth April, and Cape 20th 
July 1 and Thnauu Lmtrle, Langdon, from Van 
Diemen’s Land Ist May, and Mauritius IHth June i 
both off Penaanoe —2. LMngatont Cowley, from 

. * llth ]g||y . at Liverpool.— 3. Patambam, 

Bombay 6th June: at Falmouth.— 
, from 


4 . OaMMi. Davison, from Bengal 23d March, and 
CeyUT 93d May : off Falmouth. — 3. Aligwa, 
McFtoMfrmn Bombay 12th May t off Liverpool.— 
fl. BrnSad, Qlllett, from Den^ 12th ; at 
Plymouth.— 7. Britannia, Bowden, from Bengal 
sna ^rU| off Plymouth.— 7. Hindoatan, Pat- 
tisou, from Bombay 28th May ; at Liverpool— 
Ji. Gipwjf. Highat, from Bombay 7th June: ct 
LlvecpooL— 13. Laondsr, Batdielor, from Sumatra 
19th Juno: at Southampton —13. Jielle Allianre, 
Arkcoll, from Batavia IBth March, Mauritius llth 
June, and Capa lltii Aug.; off the Wight.— 14. 
Duka of Roaburgk, Petrie, from Bombay 2Bth 
May: at Deal— 14. Winaealea, Fisher, from Ben- 
gal 10th May; and IGiig ITBImin, Carr (late) 
from Bombay 8th May ; both at Liverpool.— Ki 
Sa/ua, Crlckmay, from Cape 16th July; at 
Gravesend.— 17. Honry IVelteAi^, Johnstone, from 
Bombay 14th May ; at Dual. — 17. iVasAingtim, 
Jeflbrson, from Manilla, and Java Head 14th July ; 
off Dover —18. Emma, Uillclt, from Bengal ; at 
Gravesend. — 18. CaniA»-«dfl«, Barber, from Singar 

K re 20th May: at Deal— 18. Haahmy, Anioid, 
im NOW South Wales 4th May, and Bahia ; and 
Caahnun (Amr.), Hunter, from Singapore xut 
June ; both off Dover— 90. Lyra, Billing, from 
Mauritius 0th May : at Gravesend.— 21, Oaudine, 
Heathom, from Madru 26th June, and Cape 23d 
Aug. : at Deal.— .04. RtcAemi Wtdker, Gill, from 
Bombay ; off Liver|iool.— 9G. AquUla, Blonshard, 
from Cape JOth July ; at DeaL 


JoiMB. for V.D. LmmI I both from DeaL-M. Pur- 
000 , Millar, for Bennl; and Oiprqp, SalmflO, far 
Bombay; both from Greenodt.—17. QuriieeTraitrs 
Ballaniy« for Cape andBwan River ; from Deah— 
18. CMedimla, Stroyan, for BomlMy ; from Liver- 
pooL— 80. CAorlstCsrSar, Chrletall, for Cape | and 
Amanda, Durant, for Manilla; both from Deal* 
98. Mary, Morton, for Bombay; from LIvci^L 
—90. James Harria, Pearson, for V. D. Lind and 
N.S. Wales; RronllMn Meer, Crosl^, for Ca^ and 
Maurlthia; 3\mi-4^j0Aafireri Cmrde, for dittos 
Peny^ PsrA, Middleton, for Mauritius; and 
Foikatono, Blisa, for New Zealand ; aU from Porta- 
mouth.— 98. Loelnto, Citai, for V.D. Land ; from 
Portsmouth. — 96. ZsnoMu, Owen, for Bengal, 
ftnan PortamouBi. 


PAMEHaaKa prom xnoia. 

Btmotria, from Madraa: Mn. Younge and 
child I two Misses Bell; MIm Coowell ; fourMisiMs 
Fnadt Cant Taylor, H.M. 48th rrot; Capt. 
Campbell, Madras 9d N.V.Bat ; Capt. Currie, lute 
of the ship Orontoa t Lieut Younge, H.M. 46th 
Wt.; Lieut Euatoce, H.M.Sd BulK; Lieut Lys, 
Madras army : Cornet Hughea, Madras Cavalry i 
pr. Auchinleck, Madraa estab. ; Me. Robertson ; 

Held; Mosers. King, Spicer, Frend, and 
John Frend ; 137 men. women, and children of 
H.M. 46th regt., and Hon. Company’s service. 

_ Per UlndootaH, from Bombay : Thomas CoM, 
Esq. 

_ P"' Duke of Roeburi^.fram Bombay i Viscount 
PoUington ; Hon. Charles SavUla, 

Per Duneegan Caotte, from Bengal : Mr. Open- 

lieuna 

Iier Thomaa Laurie, from Van Diemen’s Land ; 
MIS. Lsngdon ; Mrs. Curr ; Miss Curt ; E. Cutr, 
Esq.; two Masters Curr ; Mr. Friend, frc. 

Cimt Tinling i 
iwt; Ens. Wllroot 
.McDermott. H.M. 
, ly.— (J. £. V-uuug, Esq. 
tlus.) 

PIsr Suaan, from Bengal : Dr. and Mrs. Fisher, 
and two chlidrao ; Mr. and Mrs. KgUngton ; Mrs. 
Masionie and seven children; CaptNlchoIli Mr. 
My6lle 


Per l^euptne, from Ceylon ; 
Capt Holyoake. H.M. 78th iwi 
Horton, H.M. 08th ; Dr. M 
61st regt.; Rev. Mr. 
was landed at the ~~ 


6KrtBMiiBn26. Indian, Ravenscroft, for Cape 
and Manilla: from Liverpool— 27. Bouthworth, 
Maltby, for Van Diemen’s Land (with ronvlcu) ; 
Oiventry, Purdie, for Cape and Mauritius: and 
Royal George, EmMeton, for Maunthit ; ail ffom 
Deal— 97. DHtMan Oibb, Donald, for Bombay; 
from Dublin— 311. Vlotlm Parsons, for St He- 
leha and Mauritius ; from Portsmouth.— 30. iPa- 
Bam Riurer, Crawford, fur Bombay ; and fortune, 
Currie, for Bengal ; both from Glaagew.— su. tVO- 
Uam Shand, Purse, tor Newfoundland and Bengal ; 
PhUipthe Firot, Martin, for China; and Nn^mi, 
Watson, for Baut la and Singapore; all from Li- 
mMl^CTOOBR 1. Udltna, Mardoch, for New 
South Wales; from Deal— 8. Hatton, Driver, for 
Cape. Madn^ nd Bengal ; and Juno, Myrhuig, 
CWwniMa, 


; from Liverpool— 3, par- onn; 


* Gmlw, from Cmlon: Major Moor, Royal 
ArUUny; Lieut F. bkinner, Ceylon Rifle Regt 1 
C. P. Layard, Esq.. Ceylon civil service; Rev. J. 

1 Misses E. Layard and 
J. Selkirk ; Neater J. Layard. 

Per Pobiaobam, from Bombay: Mrs. Davies; 
Mik Sutton; M14. Dsvln; Lieut Hall: Lieut 
Elwm ; Mr. Alain ; Mr. Wyatt ; Mr. Green ; three 
***”5!?? i wrvaBts— (Capt Dowell died at 
Smn June.) 

Belle AUtanee, from Batavia and Cape of 
Good Hope : Gen. Sir U. Lowry Cole, G.C.B., 
soyentw of the rape; Lady Cole, and four 
MljM Cole ; two Ma^ Cede ; Mn. Vaughan 
nd (toe chlldnm I Nrs. DyceandXwochllton; 
Mrs. Muhlenveldth and two children; MinCo- 
<ens; Capt. During; Capt. England ; Capt. Holy- 

M Vi®**'H®.V***i ten servants.— (Mr. 

Muhlenveldth and Mr. Robertson dJod at 
Per CtamOHdm. from Sineppeee ; Ool. Forqu- 
tonmii John Lock. Esq. ; Dr. Kirby; Rev. Mr. 
i^Auiericiiu mlsaknuiTy ; Mr. Holloway ; three 

fSr Claftdlne, from Madras: Mrs. Faber; Miss 
Faber ; Mbs Gl^ ; B. B. Glass, Esq., clvU sei- 
J?»J- Hockley, Ma;^ Artillery ; Cant the 
Hon. H. Keppell, R.N.i Gent Feher, ihadras 
way ; Lieut M. Watts, artmoy; Lieut. Haig. 
4th L.C ; Lieut Butler, Slst^N.L. Lieut Light. 
Sd L.1 ; Lieut Jeckeon, H.M. ^ regt 1 
Suig. T. White ; Mr. Swaeny; two AHtess Fa. 
to; two servanto— From the Cape: Rev. Mr, 
Sevrlght ; Moaters Amyn and Elliott ; one servant 
-(The foUowfog wwe loaded at the Cape t Mn. 

I’rendcrgast ; Mrs. Deck; two Mlssre P. 

gut ; Cut J. PniMleigatt 1 /. R. Whoatl«y, Bsq., 
Madraa civil service; Ueut Deck, IHh Madras 
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N.I.i Limit. BCMltlmnd. 4th*L.C.; MutanPmi- 
dflrgttt ud Deek i nine NrraiMa.) 

Par Hatkmv, from Now ^th Wate: Dr. 
R.N. 1 Dr. StemU ditto i Mr. Coatloi t 
Mr. Anon. 

Pm Allquit, 'from Bombay i Mra. Ullythome 
and chllilt C'apt. Smee; Capt. Pdhami Lknit. 
PflUBoa.— (Mr. D. Gibb died at loa.) 


l^r Moo/rVt^i from Bengal : Lady Franka : Mra. 
Swlntnn and family i Mra. Charten and family i 
Mn. Boataon: Geo. Swiuton, Eaq. ; Ot. Charten i 
Gapt. Howard. 

rAssEMaaaa to India. 

Par Euphratet, for Cape: Capt. Boyea.— For 
Ceylon : Mr. and Mra. Cripa.— For Bombay : Mra. 
Ilougett I MIm McDonald ; C'apt. Balfour ; LleuL 
Hooke : MnSaundcrai Mr. Vincent: Mr. Stroud^ 
Mr. Cockburn. 

Par Hunlgstan, for Maclraa and Bengal t Capt. 
and Mra. liuyea, and Mim Doyn. for Madra*; 
Capt and Mrs. Yaldwin; Capt. and Mn. Nlaon ; 
Lieut, and Mrs. Vibart. and Miss Vibart; Mrs. 
Ferguson and two young ladies : Mr. Hlbbert, 
Mr. J. Hlbbert, and Mus Hlbben: six servants. 

Par Jeennbia, for Bengal : Colonel and Mrs. 
Perketti Lieut, and Mrs. Flemylng t C. H. Read. 
Esq. I Dr. Hough | Ueut. Sharp i Lieut Men* 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES. AND 
DEATHS. 


a»pt. 90. The lady of Henry Hoocock, Eoq., 
Bombay army, of a son. 

311. Atiiouth WraxiMll. Wilts, the lady of W. 
J. B. Knyvett, Eaq., Bungal army, of a daugliter. 
Oct. 1. At llaWton, the Jody of the lately de- 


Licut.-Col. Robert Robertson, of the Bom* 
bay army, of a daughter. 

10. At Hunthlll, near Jedburgh, the lady of 
Colonel Gumming, of the Bengal cavalry, of a son. 

IH. At ('lapham-common, Mrs. Ftedtfick Bor- 
radaile, of a daughter, 

19. At Charlton Klnga, near Cheltenham, the 
lady of A. D. CRirdon, Esq., formerly of the Bengal 
army, of a auo. 


F^i 


MARRIAQKB. 

At Park House. Danflhhlre. William 
Mercer CockerlH, Esq , of the Hon. E. I. 
Company’s service, to Elliabeth Mary, third 
daughter of Capt. Alex. Shlppard. R.N. of Oover- 
■toek. PiccadlllT. 

Oct. 1. At Great Milton. Oxon, Heetor Rose. 
Esq., late of the Hon. EastrliuUa Company’s aer* 
vice, to Honoria, eldest and oolv suivlvlng dauglw 
ter of the late Charles Fowle. Es^. of Llne^'a 
Inn, barrlster^aMaw, and grandaughter of the 
late Rlrhard Townsend, Eaq.. of Newbury. 

— At Temsham, Devon, Lieut, Charles Henry 
Boyd, Bombay artillery, lOD of the late Lieut 
Gen. Boyd, of the Bombay army, to Georglaaa 
Amelia, d^htec of the late Samuel Thacker, 
Eaq., of ModVaa. 

Id. At Edinburgh. John LofUu Tottenham, 
Esq.. 3d Bengal L. C.. to Isabella, daughter of 
Alex. Gordon, Esq., of Great Klqg-atreet, 

17. At St James’s cliiwdi. no^lly, John 
Sfcnm, Esq., of the Medms Medical Bktabllsh- 
ment.toJana, daughter of the Jatd Hr.ll.Wlban. 
ef Leeds. 

19. Preneb R. Thomson, Esq., captain Royal 
Engineers, to Selina Harriett Cotton, widow of 
the late G. H. Macartney, Esq., and niece of W. 
A. Brooke, Esq., chief judge of Benares. 

SI. At MaryleboDe church. Capt. Patrick San* 
denon, Bombay establbhment, to Catherine, 
daughter of the Rev. T. C. Sdg^, Udon-plece. 


SBATII8. 


the Deke qf A 

tthoi 


. , Pairr Bowlm i and on the Sd of 

Bul^ mond), OHver Metcalf, both sons of Capt 
J. D. Stokes, of the Madras army. w 
June 17 . On board the dhgwb, on the 'passage 
from Bombay to Liverpool, Mr. Duncan Gibu, 
agodst 

diMt. 9. At sea, on the poMage from London to 
• “ * • --Ciaig>«.oftheBhlp. 


Chine, Cant John ( 

St At the Cape of Good Hope, on the 
from Bombay, capt NesmiUt, of the ship Mmy, 
of Liverpool. 

89. At sea, on board the SwoiMe, on the pee- 
sage home, Lieut W. 11. Brotbei^, of the 
Madrai artlll^. 

31. Drowned, off the coast of France, near 
Boulogne, Mr. John M. Shelton, second uffleer of 
the Ann anil Ameiia East-lmliamBn, son of Jamea 
Shelton, Esq., of Kinrossr 

Sapt. 17 . At Waterford, James Henry, youngest 
son of Lieut. Col. Wahab, of the Madias army. 

93. On board the Marino Society’s ship, of apo* 
plexy, Mr. John Buyers, R. N., aged b(i, In nia 
17 th year as suiierintendent of that ship. He woa 


1 yearn iu the Hon. Eastlndla Company’s 
service, performed seven voyages to the East-In- 
dies, una two voyages round the world, 111 the last 
of which lie was wteckeil, when the lives of the 
crew were saved by his skill and perseverance. 

— A i Clifton, mar Bristol, Major John Camp* 
bell, of the Hon. East-lndla Company's service. 

9A At PentonvUlc, In hu fifth year, Albert An* 
thony, and on the 2 Hth, in her ninth year, Emma 
Maty Kliubeth, only chlldreu of the late Anthony 
Conwell, Esq., M. D., of the Bombay medical 
establbhment. ^ 

97 . At btapleioD Grove, near Bristol, Hgjah 
Rammohun lioy. See a Memoir in our preseot 
number. 

99. On board the Kintr tVtUiam, from Bombay 
to Liverpool, Capt William Carr, aged 33, after a 
long and severe illness. 

Oer. I. In Welbeck-strc^it, Mrs. Mary Dres, 
widow of the late himon Dios. Ksq., of the Beng^ 
civil service, in herlluth year. 

2 . At Belfast, C. II. Rowan, Esq., 1st Ilcut and 
adj. of tlio Bombay arllUery. 

. 1 . At Bath, aged 91, Harriet, relict of the late 
Bernard M* Mahon, surgeon, of the Madras eita> 
blishment. 

4. At Ills house at Pimlico, lUchord Heber, 
Esq., one of the greatest BibUopolists of any age 
or country. He yrm half-brother to the late ainl- 


ble Reginald Heber, bishop of Calcutta. 

•h Wlddney, Esq., R. N., 
r the Breakwater, 


9. At Taunton, Joseph WIdd 

prqjcctor and suiieiintenilent of 

Plymouth, aged 79 years. The deceased nlled 
round the world In the Disanery, Capt. Vanoou> 
ver, in 1791. 

lU. At Gadgirth House, Air, Lieut. Col. Burnet, 
late of the Hon. East-lndla Company’s service. 

— At his residence In Bt. John's Wood, Mr. 
Solomon Levey, partner In the firm of Cooper 
and Levey, merchants, of Sydney, New Soutfr 
Wales. 

13. At hta seat. Moor Hall, Harlow, Eiiex. 
Thomas Perry, Esq., late of the Hon. Eut-Indla 
Company's civil service, on the Boqgal mtat^b* 
ment, deeply regretted. 

19. At South wraxhall, Wilts, aged 17 days, the 
infant daughter of W. J. B. Knyvett, EMuTBoigRl 
army. 

17 . At Bath, Miss Anderson, daughter of the 
late Dr. Anderson, of the Hon. Eafi-Indla Com- 
pany's service, and aister to Lieut. Col. Frith. 
Bengal artillery. 

]R At Bath, Col. Goddard Richards, of the 


^ iiom Mumford, Esq., luigeon, of In- 
wLch, Suffolk, to Louisa, el&t lurvlving daum- 
Im of the late Bimucl George Evans, Esq,, of 
^ Hon. £agt.indla Comj[ian|^ medical service, 
EeDggl. 


At Beauvais, on his way from Paris to Eng- 
land, Charles Macklnnon, Esq., of Grosvenor- 

E lace. Mr. Macklnnon entered the East-lndla 
ompaqy'B service early in life, and resided many 
years in China and Penang. He had a thoiougn 
knowledge of the trade with China foallRa 
beailqgak and was deeply tanpreaeed that the mo- 
nopoly of the trade by the Epat-Indla CompMiy, 
wan the only meam of eecuriqg Hi contlnuanee 
with this country. He was late Member for Ipa- 
wich, and advocated libend and pasiM 
clplai. 



PRICES OF EUROPEAN GOODS IN THE EAST. [Nor. 

N.B. Th§l6ttenP.C,doiioieprinmcoatt or ntant^/hetturen' i A. adwmM fp^r mM.) on (A«mii(«7 
D.'dlteount (per cent.) on the eame / N.D. no domand.— ^ hamr matuid U egiMri to 82 1b. S ot. S 
dr«.i and IWlboMP maimda equal to 110 fitetorp mounds. Goods sold ^8a.Rupeee B. mdAproduco 
6 to 8 pm^eent. more than when eoMbp Ct.Rupee» F. tMs.—T'he Mndtol Candy to eqaed to 6001b. Thm 
ShratCandy to(!9iia/to740i]b. '1^ Pecul to ooimiI to 133t lb. TAo Corga to SOptocot. 


Abchon Sr.Rb. cwl. ; 

Bbttla l(Ki: 

Coali U. md. 

Copper Sheaihlng, 10-40 ..F.md. ; 

— Brulera’i 40-120 do. ; 

Thick ebeeU do. 

— Old OroH do. : 

Bolt do. : 

— Tile do. : 

— ~ Nalls, asiiort .do. : 

Peru Slab.. -.01.111. do. : 

Russia Sa.Rs.do. 

Copperas do. 

Cottons, chlnts pee. 

— — Muslins, assort. 

Yarn 10 to 170 mor. 

— do., do. 

Cutlery, fine 

Glass.. : 

1-lardware 

Mbsiery, cottoo 


CALCUTTA, Max2S, 1839. 


na.A. Rs. A.|j Rs.A. 

L.in nCdi 82 0 .Iron. Swedish. Bq...Sa.Rs.F.nid. 4 0 

II 18 0 — 12 4 flat do. 4 0 

• 0 II — 0 1<I , English, sq do. 8 0 

. .14 U — .16 0 flat do. 8 0 

33 12 — .34 8 , Bolt do. 8 8 

— I — - Sheet do. 6 (I 

.32 141 — 32 13 l‘ Nails cwi. 8 0 

33 0 — Hoops..... F.md. 2 10 

30 12 — .31 4 ! — > Kentledge cwt. 1 0 

28 0 —29 0 Lead. Pig F.md. 4 10 

32 12 — ai 0 Sheet do. 4 14 

Millinery SO D. 

14—16 Shot, patent bu 

w — Spelter CLRs. F. md. 4 8 

1 4 —12 0 Stationery '. P.C. 

. 0 4i — 0 71 Steel. English Ct.Rs. F. md 7 0 

Swedlah do. 7 0 

. I>. Tin Plates Sa.Rs.bnxl8 0 

.P.C. .Woollens, Broad cloth, fine ..yd. 3 0 

.P.C. coarse and middling.... 1 4 

.101. — 2UA. I Fbuinel flue... ^ 4 


MADRAS, June 19, 1899. 


Re. 

Bbttles 7 

Copiier, Sheathing candy 265 — 

Cakes do. 22ii — 

Old do. 213 — 

— Nails, assort do. 280 — 

Cottons. (Jhinta 16 A. — 

— - Muslins and Ginghams 64. — 

— Longcloth, fine lOA. — 

Cutlery, flue P.C. — 

Glass and Earthenware P.C. — 

Hardware.., lOD.— 

Hosiery 15.4.— 

Iron, Swedish candy 42 — 

English sq do. 81 — 

— Flat and bolt do. 21 — 


Rs. Rs. 

Iron Hoops candy HI @ 8h 

! Nalt do. 

I Lead, Pig do. 48 — 46 

' Sheet..... do. 46 — 60 

I Millinery 30A.- 36 A. 

Shot, patent 86A. — 30 A. 

S|ielter ......candy 8H — 30 

Stationery 15A. — 80 A. 

Steel, English candy 00 — 70 

— — SwediA do. 106 — 110 

Tin Plates bou 88 — 83 

Woollens, Broad cloth, fine P. C. — 10 Nom 

coarse P.C. — lUNom 

— Flannel, fine 80 A. — 


BOMBAY, June 8, 1839. 


Anrhoii cwt 

Bottles doi. 

Coals chald. 

Copper, Sheathing, 10-32 ....cwt 

—^hlck sheets do. 

Plate do. 

Tito do. 

Cottons, Chinu 

•— Longclotbs 

MUMhlB 

Other goods 

Yarn, Nos. 86 to 00 lb. 

Cutlery, Uble 

Glass and Earthenware 

Hardware 

Hosiery 


Rs. _ Ri. 

14 @ 21 . ^ 

1 — I ,— — Erigllsll, do. .do. 

10 20 ; Hoops cwt 

54 ' Nalls do. 

67 ' Sheet do. 

61 — ^ , RodforbolU St candy 

,41 . do. for nails do. 

.. Lead. Pig cwt 

1 See ' Sheet..... do. 

I Remarks Millinery 

^ Shot, patent cwt 

A13 — M Spdter do. 

P.C. -Stationery 

8U n. — 39D. Steel. Swedbh tub 

26 n. — F.C. i'Tln Plates box 

PX. — .Woollens, Broad doth, fine ..yd. 


Iron, Swedish, bar.,, ...St candy 
Erigllsn, do. .do. 


CANTON, April 4, 1839. 


Cottons, Chinti, 28 yds..,., .piece 21 

— Longclotbs, 4(1 yds do. 6 

Miialliis,20yds da f 

— Cambrics, 12yds da 1ft 

Baadimnaes da 1ft 

•— Yam, Nos. lOtoafl... pecul38 


I Smalts 

•Steel, Swedish, in kits. 


— 8F Woollens, Broad doth yd. 


Cambrics, ISyds da 1ft — 1| 

Baadimnaes da 1ft — 8ft Do. Dutch ^ 

•— Yani, Nos. lOtoW... pecul38 — 40 Long Ells Dutch da 

Iron. Bar da I76 — 8 Tin, Straits pml 

Bod da F76 — 3 Tin bmt 


Dts. Dn. 
80 @ W 
6 — 
lJUi — 1.80 

S-5 

IT - 



ms,] 


PHcet of Europetm Goodt m the Eati. 

SINGAPORE, Maj 23. 1833. 




Die. Dn. 

Anchors pecul 10 @ 18 

^ri. Drs. 

Cotton Hkfs. imit. Battlck, dbie.* .corge 6 @ 61 

Bn. rin Piilllmil dn. Al _ Al 

Copper Nalls and .Sheathing pecul 35—40 

Cottoiu,Mndapollams,35yd. by.S2ln. pcs. 8 — 31 

Imit. Irish 95 .16 da 9J — .7 ' 

— Longdoths 30 to 40 •••• 36-37 da 4 — 6 

!: do. da.... .HWOda 5-61 

J.. a.. A4 Oft . 45 ! 

Twist, 16 to 80 ml 38 — 70 

Hardware, (over atocked) N. D. 

Iron, .Swedish pecul 5 — 6J 

English da 91 — 21 

NaQs da .1 — St 

ImiI PIff do. A AA 

50 da 8 — 9 1 

1 Shed do. 51 6 


— Prints, 7-11* tingle t'obiurt 

y-n. do. a 

>— > Cambric, ISiydi. by to4Aln. -do. 1] — 

— Jaconet, 90 44-<40 ••• .do. — 

Lappets, 10 40 • • 44 — do. — 


do. 10 — 19 Spelter 
do. 21 - 31 ,S ‘ 


.lnone)....peru1 4 — 4| 

do. O', — 7 

51 1 English do. N D. 

91 Woollens, Ells pcs. 10 —11 

9 


Camblcts do. 25 — 39 

j Ladles* cloth (bcarletl .yd. li — 2^ 


REM 

Calcutta, Mag 0, Ittn.— -There has not been 
much doing In Piece Goods since our last, arising. 
M is seiierally allowed, from the clrcumsUnce of 
the Baiaar Shroffs having of late greatly curtailed 
their transactions with dealers. The same obser- 
vations apply to Twist. In Woollens nothlim 
ikiing.— jlep 16. The baaaar for Piece Goods 
contlnudl very dull. Long Cloths and some des. 
criptlona of Prints, being the only sorts enquired 
after. Twist has not been much asked after. 
Woollens without wholesale demand. Metals: the 
prices have If any thing slightly fallen. In Wines, 
Beer, and Spirits, there 1^ been no activity.— 
May TO. Every thing remains comiiaratlvcly in- 
actlvo— a few wiles of Twist have been nutde at 
our present nuolations. The ai rival of the Indla- 
men will proliably create some stir in the market 
ftir Ales and Wines, but in the present state of 
commerce here, we fear the result will be very 
unfavourable to those interestetl. 

Bombay, Juna H, IKL’I.— The present state of the 
Bombay market Is very discouraging, scarcely a 
single article brought to It realising a suitable re- 


IRKS. 

turn. The Investments of the Indlamen have 
been sold at rates varying from prime cost to 95 
per cent, discount, which lestvcs but a sorry pros- 
pect for those still to arrive. Upwards of aW) 
packages of Piece Goods of different descriptions 
are about to be exported to Calcutta, and mu' 
hogsheads of Hodgson's llcer to Madras. 

Canton, Apm 4, 1033.— Within a few days the 
mark t for Brood Cloths has in a slight degree 
declined. In consequence of some InformaUon 
received from the upper provinces, by the native 
dealers. Extensive speculations in White Cotton 
Longclotha have contributed to keep up the 
market, which continues to maintain itself at ratea 
beyond tlmse which have prevailed fur some time. 
The depression In Printed Cotton and Handker- 
chiefs still continues, and the enormous overstock 
* of the market Is likely to keep down prices for a 
long time to come. There Is some Improvement 
In Bar Iron, and wnne recent Imponatlons of 
Spelter have realised Sp. Dole. 41 per perul. Tin 
Platn have advanced to Sn. Dols. U per box, and 
are In requmt. Lead Is saleable at rates quoted. 


INDIA SECUllITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Calcutta, Junes, IS.IS. 

Government Securities. 

Buy.l Rs. As. Rs. As. [Sell. 

Prem. 39 u Ilemittable 31 0 iVcm. 

1 14 .... Ditto .... 2 do. 16 

U12 .... Ditto .... 3 do. 0 4 

Par .... Ditto .... 4 do. 4aa. dlst 
Par / New 6 per Cent, from \ 

No.fto250 

Pram d . 1 2d, or Middle 5 \ 

4 8 3n, or New ditto .... 4 0 
Disc. 0 6 4 per cent, Loan dll. .. 0 12 disc. 
6,100 Bank of Bengal Share»-C,(l00. 

Dank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private bllb 6 Oper cent. 

Ditto on government and salary bills 4 0 da 

Interest on loans on deposit 5 0 da 

Rate of Exchange, May 23. 

On London, 12 months’ date,— to huy Is. lOd. to 
Is lOld. ; to sell Is. lid. to is. lljd. So. R. 


Madrat, June 18, 1833. 
Government Securities. 

Six per wiLBi^Remittable Loan. 
At the Rate of bubserlption, vit. 350 
Sa Rs. 36 

AttheRate 


imSaRi. .^.34 Prem. 

A* UnwinitUble Loan. 


At the RaleprevaUIngamoiu Merchants 
and Broken In buying andselling Pub- 
lic Securliia, viz. 106^ Madras Rs. per 

JiNI&a. Rs 9 Disc. 

Bengal Five per cent. Loan of 10th Aug. 1825. i 
At the Rate of Subscription, vis. 106i 
Madras Rs. per UiO Sa. Rs. 

Bonds, No. 1 to l,iNMl Par. 

Ditto, above Na 1,(NX) from t to 1 


Par. 


Bengal Five per cent. Loan of 16th Jon. 1830. 

At ihe Rate or Suharription, vis. 106^ 

Mailrav Rs. per 100 So. Rs. 91 Prem. 

Bombay, June 15, 1833. 

Exchanges 

Ob London, at 0 montha* alght. It. MmerRupea 

On Calcutta, at 30 days' sight, 106 Bom. Rt. per 
UN) Slrca Rupees. 

On Madras, at 30 days’ sight, 101 Bom. Ri. per 
100 Madras Rs. 

Government .Securities. 

RemltuUe Loon, 144 Bom. Rs. per ino.Sa. Ra. 

5 per cent. Loan of 1899-93 according to the perkMl 
of dlschaige, 107 to 111 per ditto? 

Ditto of 1825-96, 106 to lit per dltta 

Ditto of 1829-30, 108 to ill per dltta 

Canton, jfjnil 4* 1833. 

Exchanges, dsa 

On London, 8 ma sight,— UUi tultaUe for nego- 
eiatioo In Indio, 4s. 4d. \ other Ulli 4s. 5d. m 
Sp. Dol. 

On Dombey, ditto Bnni.Rs.818 perdlttu. 

Sycee Silver at Lintin, vj to 3 per eent. 




LIST of SHIPS Trading to INDIA and Eastward of the CAPE of GOOD HOPE. 


( m ) 

GOODS DECLARED for SALE at Uie EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 

F»aataiaNaMmb«r-‘Pnmp(7MnuirymL 

Company'te^StUpetre. 

For Sale S Deeember— Prompt 98 Februarp. 

Tm.— B ohM. l^,0M»lbi Conoou, CunpdI. Soudiong. and Pekoe, AtMOrOOOlb; TwenkayandHyMMa 
SlU^ l#900.00mt Hyion, 300,^fl>.— Total, loclnding PrlTate.Trade, 8,50U.(JIMA. 

For Saie 10 Derember— Prompt 7 March. 

Gmjuaa'a— Bengal Piece Goods t— Homala Sodt or Cotton i Bandannoea i Koraha : Taflktlefc 
Clwaf»Na^^«— roast Piece Goods Longclotha {ordinary) i Sallampotes (do.) | Longclolha (Uue) t> 
Sallamporea (do.) 











LONDON PRICE CUaRENT, Octcjttt 86^ 1833. 

£.t. A 


0 0 


£. A 4* 

■flfHla v.>ewb ® 

VitffiM, Jftva SSS^SSS 

S^traudSadWtUg * W « “ i *S 2 

Milh; 3 1# 0 — 6 « 0 

Cotton, Surat Mt 0 0 W — 0 0 « 

— Madraa 0 0 31 — 0 0 •] 

WMi gal 0 0 it — 0 0 1i 

— — Bourbon 0 0 11 0 1 3 

OrusR & for Dyeing. ^ 

Alaei, Epatica cwt 9 10 0 — 14 

Annheedd. Star 3 10 0 — 

Boras, Refln^ none 

Unrefined 4 8 0 — 4 10 0 

Camplilre, Intub 7 10 0 . 

Cardantomt, Malabar- • lb 0 3 4 — 3 10 0 

Ceylon 0 1 10 

Caula Buds cwt. 4 0 0 — 4 10 0 

Llgnea 4 S 0 - 4 5 0 

CaatorOil lb 0 0 9 — 0 1 0 

China Root cwt 1 5 0 — 

' Culieba 3 8 0 — 4 0 

Dragon's Blood H 0 0 — 90 0 

-Gum Ammoniac, dniii ■■(•00 — 70 

— Arabic 1 15 0 — 3 0 

Auafietida 

— Beniamin, 3d Sort 

Anlml 

Gnmbogium 

— - Myrrh 

— Olibonum 1 1.1 

Kino ••W 0 0 

Lac Lake lb 

Dye 0 9 8 

Shell cwt 4 18 0 

Stick 2 5 0 


1 15 
9 0 
5 0 
5 10 

7 0 
9 0 


Zii'S 
— 10 0 
— 10 0 
— 12 0 

— 4 10 

— 14 0 


<Wt. 8 U « 


iaya. 


Muak, China 
Nus Vomica 
Oil, CoMla ■ ■ 

Cinnamon 

— Cocoa-nut 
CajaimU 

Mace • ■ ■ 

— - Nutmeg! 

Opium 

Hnuborb-- ■■ 
Sal Ammoniac 


0 18 0 
■cwt 1 4 0 
■ os. 0 0 7 

0 4 0 

1 18 0 

. . , . 0 0 5 — 0 0 10 

0 0 21 

0 0 10 


4 18 0 
3 0 0 
1 7 0 
1 .1 0 
0 0 7ij 
0 8 0 


0 2 0 
•cwt. none 


0 18 0 
1 5 n 

4 15 0 

5 0 0 


Senna Ih 0 0 6 

Turmeric, Java ■•■•cwt 14 0 

Bengal 

China 

Galls, In Suits 

. Blue 

Hidec, Buftklo 

Ox and Cow 

Indigo, Blue 

— Blue and V lolet ■ ■ ■ 

— Purple and Violet • 

Pine Violet ■ ■ . 

Mid. to good Violet 

— Violet andCopper ■ 

I Copiier 

. — Consuming, muLtofine o 
_ Do. ord. Hiulluw ■ 

— Dust 

.. — Mailras, mid. to gooil 

— Do. Kurpah 


— 0 1 3 

— 030 

— 0 1 H 

— 18 0 
— 10 0 
— 1 10 0 

— 5 10 0 


0 

8 

0 




0 

7 

6 


0 

7 10 

0 

7 

0 


0 

7 3 

0 

7 

0 

— 

0 

7 3 

0 

0 

4 


0 

8 10 

0 

8 

3 


0 

0 0 

0 

(1 

0 


0 

8 3 

0 

5 

8 


0 

8 2 

0 

4 

8 


0 

5 3 

0 

4 

7 

— 

0 

5 7 

0 

4 

3 


u 

4 10 

0 

4 

8 

— 

0 

4 10 


f07 

£.0. d. 

^ 4 8 • 


.1(8) 0 1 8 2- 0 3 9 

Rl(», Banga White— 'Cwt 0 14 0 ^ 0 18 o 

017 0 - 1 0 0 

010 8 - 011 0 

4 0 0 —11 0 0 

0 16 0 — 018 0 

Pearl I 10 0 — 9 5 0 

SaHpetie 115 0 — I 19 0 

SUkrBMgal-Skeln lb 

0 18 0 — 1 9 0 

Ditto White 016 0 — 1 9 0 

China 0 17 0 — 0 18 6 

Bengal Privilege 0 17 0 — 1 1 0 

— Organilne 1 4 0 — 1 7 0 

.050 — 0 10 6 

0 19-010 
0 6 0 — 0 8 0 

0 4 0 — 0 7 9 

cwt 1 10 0 
lb 0 0 41 

■ ■ 0 0 51 

cwt. 1 8 0 — 1 14 

19 0 — 180 

Mauritius (duty paid) 9 19 0 — 3 9 0 

Manilla ana Java ■■■ 19 0 — 170 

Tea, Bohea lb 0 9 0 — 09 1 

Congou 0 9 tH — 0 3 0 

Soui^ng 0 2 3 — 0 4 4 

Campoi none — 

Twankay 0 2 0|— 0 9 Q| 

Pekoe 0 2 5]— 0 3 8 

HysonSkln 0 2 Of — 0 9 9 

Hyson 0 3 q — 0 5 9 

Young Hysim none — 

Guniiowder 0 4 0 

Tin, Banra cwt. 3 2 0 

Tortoiseshell lb 1 10 0 

Vermilion lb 0 3 0 

Wax cwt 4 6 0 

Wood, Sanders lied- ■ ■ -ton 18 0 0 

Ebony 8 1.1 0 

— Sapan 8 0 0 



Sugar. Bengal 

blam and China ' 


0 0 5 
0 0 10 
0 


— 053 

— 3 3 8 

— 9 15 U 


— 60 

— 19 0 
-7 10 

— 20 0 


AOSTHA (.ASIAN rROIlUCK. 


Cedar Wood- 
on. Fish- ■■ 
Whaleflns . 


Wool, N. S. Wales, viz. 

Best 

Inferior 

— • V. D. Land, v<s 

Best 

Inferior 


■foot 0 5 0 — 0 7 9 

■tun 20 0 0 — 22 0 9 

•ton 90 0 0 —loo 0 0 


■A 0 3 
■ ■■ 0 2 


8 — 
3 — 


6 — 
U — 


0 5 4 
0 3 10 


0 211 
0 8 1 


— 0 
— 0 


0 41 
U G 


SOL'TH AFHIC4N rnoDuci. 

Aloes cwt 9 0 0 — 3 0 0 

Ostrich Feathers, und — ft 9 0 0 — 7 0 0 

Gum Arabic cwt. 0 15 (I — 1 0 0 

Hides. Dry ft 0 0 

.Salted 0 0 

Oil, Palm cwt. 1 13 

naisiMb 8 0 

WaA 5 10 

Wine, Crttic.Mad., best- -pipe 10 0 

Dti.2d &3d qiialliy ■■■ 14 0 

Wood, Teak load 6 10 

Wool lb. 0 1 


J _ 

0 

U — 5 15 0 

0 — 10 0 0 

0 — 15 0 0 

0 — 7 10 0 

0 — 0 1 11 


PRICES OF SHARES, October 26, 1833. 


DOCKS. 

East India (Stock). •■ • 

lAmdon (Stock) 

St Katherine's 

Ditto Debentures 

Ditto ditto 

Westlndia (Stock) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Australian (Agricultural) • 

Carnatic Stodi. 1st Cbus 

Ditto. 9d Class 

Van Diemen's Land Company- 


Pike. 

Dividends. 

Cviui. 's"— 

Paid. 

Books Shut 
for Dividends. 

£. 

44 

4 p. cent 

£. 1 
48.1.750 

- 

“ST 

March. Sept. 

58 

3 p.rent 


•i. 

... 

June. Dec. 

87 

3 p.cent 

1,352,752 

KH) 


April. Oct 

5 AprU. 5 Oct 

— 

4) p. cent 

.100,1)00 



103 

4 p. cent 

900,000 


— 


95 

5 p.cent 

1,380.000 


*- 

June. Dec. 

19 


10,000 

1 100 

85V 



s. 

• 91 

4 p.caBL 
3 p.cait 

loiooo 



June. Doe. 

June. Dec. 


Wotn, Djrothen» SS, Cluangt JU^, 
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THE LONDON MARKETS, October 28, 


The nvket eoatimam languid and de> 
f iM ae d . and the fcneral bdief it that frfeaaaie 
giving way. Then have hen no fii|1i}k aalaa of 
llauilUua whhhi the laat WjeA, and few purchaeei 
ortvaMv an Mbeited. Bengal Suin '' ' 


which 




an under the market pricea. The 

ftitt very ladguld, and ao hmgaaCha marka w«i« 
left without aupport, them was a great fluctuation 
In prices, compared with the July aalei ‘ * 


on the 


^IrtesfteSl^jbythei 

«Ste%S7l5!C5^f'SSr 

went flromaktofia. hlg^thantne laat sale : the 
linrbalai refusal atthAast sale were bought at an 
advance of ftilly 4s. per lb. on the taxed price. 
There was gmU competition for some Silks. 
There are but few private Bengals for sale, and a 
great part of the Chinas which wen declarad for 
sale have been withdrawn. Not one bale has as 
yet been rcftiaed. The sale may be stated to have 
continued to advance gradually from iu com- 
mencement, and prices will now bring the average 
of 5 b. iier lb. higher than the last : manufacturers 
consider the prices fully established, and are pre- 
paring to lay in their ordinary stock. 

CbffDii.— The market remams in a very languid 
state : the purchases by private contract are in- 
considerable. 

IndigD.— The following is Meiara. Patry and 
Pasteur's report of the result of the Company's 
sale, which commenced on the 8th and closed on 
the 17th October 

The quantity declared for sale was 8,161 chests, 
of widen 1,486 chesU were Company’s. Previous 
to the opening and during the sale, Um pioprie- 
tfim withdrew HSJ chests, leaving tor sale 7.604 
dhests, which presented the following assortment : 

' *807 chests Bengal very fine shipping qualities t 
1,644 do. good to Bne do. s 3,654 do. finecunsumers 
to middling and goop ahippm ; 1,678 do. uidmary 
to fine consumers i 315da. luw and ordlnaiy du. j 
ill Madras : ti Kurpah, or made on the Bengal 
principle and 10 Java | total 7,6(i4 chests. 

TJM sale begun with the Company's marks. 


and ordinary sorts Od. to lOd lower, but on 
cloee of the third day. Proprietors displayed great 
firmnem, and a reaoiudon not to submit to sudt 
a reduction t thcry boi^bt In fteely, in many in- 
stances supporting last aaVa valuations i this gave 
confldenoe to buyers, and prices, with but few ex- 
ceptions, improvedad. to 4d. on the rates paid in 
thebeginning. 

Tho quantity of Madras wu very amall, but 
the orders for that description were very Umlted-i 
the first mark was all bought in at about 4d. under 
last sale's pricea, the second was afterwards with- 
drawn ftom the sale, leaving only 44 chests, which 
sold at a reduction of 4iL to 6d. on the July prices. 

The whole quantity bought In by the Proprie- 
tors is about 8,9(10 chests, the largest quantity 
bought In for many sales past ; this, added to the 
withdrawing of 557 chesU during the sale, shows 
the confidence of l*roprletora in the advices ftom 
India,' which load them to expect higher prices. 

The following are the ptkes Beuga/ : fine 
blue 7a. 6d. a Ms. ; fine purple 7*. > 7* 8d. ; fine 
red Ivlolet Gs. (id. a 6s Ud. | fine violet 6b Sd. a 
6 b. (jd.4 good and middling do. 6b a 6b 3 d. | good 
red violet 6b 3d a 6b Sd.( midilling do. 9b a 
6a. .Id. : good violet and copper 5b Od. a aa,r 
middllim and ordinary do. As. 3d. a 5b 6d. t low 
consuming do. 4s. Od. a 5b 3d. ; very low do. 3b Id. 
a 4b (id. Madrasi on Bengal principle, good, 
none: middling 4s. Rd. a 4s. Kid.; low, none.; 
regular Madras, good and fine 4 b. 3d. a 4b KM t 
ordinary and middling 3s. iM. a 4 b. .1d.t very low 
.VH. a 3s. 4(1. Java ; ordinary .Vs. lid. a 4b Sd. 

Tliere has been no aUeration since the close of 
the sale; a few sales are reported at 3d. iietjb. 
premiunu 


DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, J^om September 23 to October 23, 183a 


^ept. 

Dank 

Stock. 

3 Ih-. Ct 
Red. 

3 Pr.C’t 
CodboIb. 

aiPr.Ct. 

Rede 

S3 

Shut 

Shut 


Shut 

24 

— 

— 

88| 

— 

25 

— 

— 

88i88l 


26 

— 

— 

88188} 

— 

27 



8818R1 

— 

28 

— 

— 

88^^881 


30 

— 


8R1881 

— 

Oct. 

1 



88 88 J 


2 

— 


8HjR8| 

— 

5 

— 

— 

H8|88l 

— 

4 , 

— 

— 

881881 

— 

5 

— 

— 

88188] 

— 

7 

— 

— 

87188} 


8 

— 

— 

P?881 

; 

9 

— 

— 

te7}87J 

— 

10 

— 

— 

I87i87| 

_ 

11 

207 208 

86 86| 
86 86| 

86j87i 

94194} 

12 

,207 208 

861871 

944941 
93}94 ' 

14 

207 208 

|85#85i86i86j 


New .VI I 
Pt.Cent. 


15 207 208 85}86 66|f8(i}94 941 

16 207 208 85f86 86 ^87 |94 94;' 

17 ;206j207i 85j86i 86i87i'94 94 

18 ;206l207i,R5)8.;{8Gi86f 93|941 

19 206i207i;86|85i 86186} 9d|94 

21 I 208 86 861 86}s71'94 941 

22 2071208 86 86186187^04 94^ 

23 208 209 |86}86} — .941941 


Long 

Indto ! 

4 Pr.Ct.* 


Aimultics. 

Slock. 1 

1 lUSNl. 1 



96i96l| 
961961 
96l96i 
96i96j 
96 961 
96 96i 
96 961 

96 961 
961961 
96|96l| 
96196 }{ 
1961961 
196196| 
>51961 
>519.^1 
951951 
95195} 1 
!9.H95t 1 


Shut 


95 951 161 
94^951161 16 
941951 16 # 
94|95 16t8 
95 95116 


243 


£43 

.2421 
' 243 
|S42 3 


249 
340111 
1240 1 

!240 1 


Shut 131 32|) 
Iso 32|>| 
\ii2 33|> 
30p 
— 129 32i>| 


291) 


48 49p 
47 49| 
|47 49| 
45 47p 
44 4.5i 
4^ 4.5p 
44 46p 


31 92p 
.30 32p 
31 S2p 
31 32p 
31 32p 
29 3 Ip 
29 Sip 
1102,^29 30p 
^ 1021 29 31 p 


„ 161239 40lOli2l29 Slp45 46p! 

|95 961161 16lll 2321 |102 2l99 91p45 46p 
’ 299 '40 102 2127 29p42 45p 


2381 |103.91, 


16|1 236171' 101 #2 22 31p33 40p 
161237 8110113 20 22pS5 96p 
16ll' — 110112120 2Sp 35 97p; 
16}l2.37l8l'101|2ll9 Slp35 96p 
16 } 238 9 Il02 2119 2lpl34 


44 4.5p 
31p '45 46p 

45 46p 
45 46p 
45 46|i 
45 46p 
45 46pj 
45 46p 
45 46p 
45 46p 
45 46p 


40 4311 


FuEDMitiCK Barry, Stock aitd Share Broker, 7$ Birchin Lane, CornUtt^ 















( so# r. 

ASIATIC IlTTELLIOeM'^E. 


tfalcutta. 


SuMBME Court, June S8. 

Coekerdt and dhen, v. Adam and bthem. 
— Thb -was an action of trover, brought 
by the astigneaa appointed by the Insol- 
vent Court for the estate of Mackintosh 
anfl Co., against the trustees under the 
dei^ of assignment, to recover the pro- 
perty of the firm out of the custody of tiie 
traMcee; who pleaded the general issue. 
The real subject of trial was the validity 
of the trust-deed. 


of the trust-deed. 

Ihr Eiimard Ryan sat alone, Mr. Justice 
IVhilli Imng unwell. One paper states 
Ihil m learned judge declined to take 
felly part in die proceedings, as Mackin- 
toA and Co. were his debtors : an inten- 
doB denied by Sir E. Ryan. 

The jurisdiction, the act of insolvency, 
the debt of the petitioning creditor, and 
various other facts, were admitted. 

The Advocate- Generidt for the plaintiffs, 
examined witnesses to prove that the deed 
of trust was merely nominal ; that the 
partners in the firm had still the uncon. 
trolled management of their afiTairs ; that 
due diligence had not been exercised by 
the trustees appointed at the public meet- 
ings of the creditors, and that the public 
had not been properly apprised of the 
failure, and of the intention to bold the 
meetings, 

Mr. Turton, for the defendants, re- 
pelled each of these averments, ahd-con- 


portion of a sumaendaffee droea the plain- 
tiff*; ttiat Oh account of the Jurofeia of per. 
gunrtas Buleea, Bugdee, &c., he fell in 
balanee Rs. 7,501, which he ennged to 
pay bv instalments by the 15th of Aseen 
1804 B.Eh (A.D. 1797), and according, 
ly executed a kistbiindee bond, which was 
countersigned by the judge and register 
of the xilia of Bunlwan, and by Mr. C. 
Bruce, of Hooghly ; that be did not pay 
the amount, and died In 1210 B.E. (A.D. 
180^). The debt, with principal and in- 
terest, had amounted to Rs. 15,002, and 
the defendants, who had inherited the pro- 
perty of the deceased, would not come to 
any terms for its liquidation ; the pluntiff 
therefore sued for redress. 

In defence, Rammohun Rae answered, 
that he knew nothing of the kistbundee 
bond, when and wherefore it was executed ; 
that his father, Ramkanth Rae, was a 
man of property, and that if the plaintiff 
had any demand against him, on account 
of arrears of land-revenue, he should have 
demanded it from him and not from the 
defendant, who, so far flrom inheriting 
the property of his deceased father, had 
during his life time separated from him 
and the rest of the family, in consequence 
of his altered habits of life and change of 
opinions, which did not permit their living 
together; the plaintiff, therefore, on tlie 
plea of inheritance, could urge no claim 
against the defendant. With regard to 
the kistbundee bond, the plaintiff had 
stated that it was made payable in one 
year, i. e, 1204 B.E. If such were the 


tended that’ the matter to be decid^ by the* case, why was the demand not made on, 
court was, whether the trusteetf;«rArR Jg- or paymi-nt enforced from, tbe'defendpnt's 
gaily appointed. ^ father, for he did not die UU seven years 

Sir JS. Rjfan said that he' «hpUd*^iye after that period ? Adnnl^ff>tbe claim to 
such a decision as would aUow;l^eni^B.* Be just (which iavUutt h was not), the 
being brought before the plaiutiff should shew muse why be neg- 

pronounced for the plaipu&^um||nsfi.the * lected to demand the debt for seven years. 


pronounced for the plaipu^^ 

deed), with leave tOipi^ tO while the party in debt was sKve; m Us 

diet for the defenduntp^ ^ ' ' v, institjuti^a suit now against the defend. 

anfik'^afi^ a lapse of twenty-six years, was 

circumstances pleaded by the plaintiff, in 
Mahore^ Tqf CndhdiMjfll^^int^^ extenuation of this palpable neglect, ep- 
V. Bammokun Rae ans Wdnfe^rirsAdd • peai* .wholly untenable. Hia first excuse 
Rae, requmdenUAefendant/^^Tlia plain, tis, that be had not pressed the demand 


Sx|n8fi.tlie 


SuDDXR DawAinriqi /AnAVL’vr;' ' : 
lOtk JVot»^«^lfijV ' ' 

Mahore^ Tqf 

V. JlaminoAun Rae' anu wdfijfewhrsAdd - 


tiff brought an action egaiiM^e defeuff. 
ants, as heirs to Ramkanth Rae^ deceased, 
in the Calcutta Provincial Court of Ap. 
pntd> on the 16th June 1883, for the 
naapuntof a kistbundee bond, on account 
ai arrears of lend-revedue, with intecgpt^, , 
Be. 15,009. The petidon of plaint atatad^ 
aa followa : — That Ramkanth Rae, of^ 


Bolely from motives of civility end good 
feeling; nex^ that Jugmohun Ree^ .the 
defendant's brother, was an oomeldwUr 
with him ; and that the defendant himself 
Was not to bo found in the ailla. Wltiu 
^ risking an opinion as to the feelings of 
Mwtesy which deterred the plaintiff ftm 
nfging his demand, it would be suffidenfe 


Rad^ughur, father end grandfather of * to say, in respect to his second eteui^ 
hod^ taken in fam a large that JugmUiun Rae (who died in '1918, 
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Mtttic TnUiRgmee^^Calcutta, 


[Die. 


D.E., now thirteen years) being an oo- 
meidwM with bim, could be no bar to the 
plaMIff eirging his demand on him. As 
^It& 'dfegation that the defendant's place 
n^bode could not be found, it was scarce. 
Iw^orthy of consideration, for the de- 
Imdant was never out of the Company's 
teiritories ; he alternately resided in the 
aillas of Kamgurb, ^agulpoor, and 
Rungpoor, and for the last nine years 
lived in the town of Calcutta; that his 
house was in Hooghly, and his property 
to a considerable amount lay within die 
collectorship of Durdwan ; and moreover, 
he had putnee-tallooks of high jummas 
within the plaintiff's own zumeendaree, as 
well as in the town of Calcutta. With a 
knowledge of all this property, the plain, 
tiff never made a single demand on the 
defendant in regard to die kistbundee 
bond. . By the claim the plaintiff had now 
set forth, unfounded ns it was, he seems 
to have no other end in view than to cause 
unneceosary vexation and annoyance to the 
dafimdaoL Tliis supposition would ap- 
pear fully warranted, when it is consider^ 
tlMt Oooroodas Mookerjea, the defendant's 
daughter's son, held die office of Dewan 
in the service of Maharaja Purtab Chun- 
der,^ the son of the plaintiff, and, after the 
death of the young maharaja, acted as 
vakeel in behalf of the ranees, his wives, 
anlnst the plaintiff, in vindicating their 
r^ts in die courts. The relationsliip ex- 
isting between the vakeel and die defend, 
ant led the plaintiff' to conclude that, in 
his judicial pleadings, the former was en- 
tirely swayed and aided by the advice of 
the latter ; hence he entertained a feeling 
4Df animosity against the defendant, togra- 
tily which the present suit, in order to 
work the ruin of the defendant, was 
brought on, deeming his rank and dignity 
a sufficient guarantee for die issue ; while 
bis unmense wealth makes bim careless 
about the expense of prosecution, if, in llie 
gratiffcation of a mdignant feeling, it 
could but serve to crush the defendaiu,'!*' 


oogniUon of claima, existed, the 
don quoted by him would avail bim 

The defendant, in' his r^oinder, con. 
firms all that be stated in his answer, and 
adds, that if a son lucceeda to hit fadier'a 
estate, by virtue of such succession he 
makes himself responsible for all bis debts ; 
but in case of a oon separating himself 
from his father during his life-dme, and 
by his own exertion acquiring property 
unconnected whh hit father, and after hia 
father's death inheriting no poition of hia 
father's property, both the shastur lawa 
and the vstablisbed usage and custom of 
the country do not hold him amenable for 
his father's debts. 

Gobindpurshad Rae, defendant, did not 
attend, either personally or Uirough a va- 
keel, although eelamnamas for his attend, 
ance had been served. 

Mr. Broddon, the judge of the Previn, 
cial Court, after a careiul peruml of tho 
whole of the records, came to the conclu- 
sion that the plaindff had adduced no proof 
that a claim bad ever been made on Ram- 
kandi Rae, though he lived six years after 
tlie execution of the bond ; that the two 
witnesses^ who were brought forward to 
prove that a demand had been made on 
Jugmohun Rae and 0«)bindpurshad Rae, 
were not worthy of credit ; that a period 
of twenty-seven years had elapsed since 
Rammohun Rae was said to hate come 
into possession of his father's property, 
and yet no claims had been made on him* 
As for interest, no iiioiition was mode of 
it in the kistbundee bond ; it was there- 
fore inadmissible. The two witnesses had 
stated that demands were made for the 
money between 1211 (1804) and 1216 
(1809); yet between 1216 (1809) and 
1230(1823), when the suit was instituted, 
fourteen years had elapsed. As therefore 
under the Regulations a suit ^qonot lie 
instituted after twelve year* hid ^ihqised, 
the plaintiff’s suit was • 'dlsiqin^ lyith 
costs. - 

Against the above decision the niainliff 


The plaintiff's reply was a confirmwpit/ appealed to the Sudder Court, 
of his plaint, widi this addition, Hitf Court, havinr ddibejdielyootisi- 
defendant’s father was among htsvbspfct.^i^^vred*- the whole of the circumsiaocea of 
IS likewAeoh tesinp < i0e caye, poiaed tba following judgment: 


able moostnjirs, and was ^ 

of intimacy with him. On J^Mjjpoqrtt off 


llifrrepspni given in .the roobiikaree of 
^ the (irea^ ditc for the nfifirmaUiNi of the 


die kistliundee being demai ^ 
to ejtcuse himself from payiffeff|[^ffijM|.'^' 
ing bis want of means. Aftero^ 
died, the amount was successively 
nanded from his son Jugmohun Rm ; 
and after the death of the latter, from his 
son Gobfadpurshad Rae ; but both eluded 
payment by specious promises and excuses. 

The defendant, devoid of all feelinga of 
gratitude for die numerous favours con. 
ferred on bim by tbo plaintiff, had now 
brought fiirth Reg. III. of 1793 to elu^ 
the plaintifi"s drioa^ ; but ho ought to ^ 

recollect that while Ubg. II. of 1805, pro- ' Lieut. Bumes, on the commeepq 
Tiding a period of sixty yean for the n. upper parts of India, Ckbul, TuWfi and 


decree of ^ the IVoviadal Cour^ ^-fcaae 
No. 3Qp^*Jprere equally applicable to the 
present ‘Wilt. On the grounds, Chorafpre, 
therein set forth, the decision panod by 
the Provincial Court was upheld, and the 
appellant'a kuit dismioMd, with eoiU of 
both the oourle. 


M18CE1.I.ANEOUS. 
coMKXaca ok camaai sma. 
The fotlowing 
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Fmla, Ihm been puhllibed with the unc- 
tion of tbe government : 

On thB OmmerciiU nialitms ^ the Fw^, 
and the advaiUagn ^ opentng the /ndto* ' 

There is perinps no inland coun^ of wbieh is peeuliar to Cashmere, 
the globe, whidi possesses greater facilhies The yearly revenue ftmn the slwwl nw- 
for commerce than the Punjab, and there nufaetures,- eiclusive of every expense, is 
are few more rich in the productions of rated at eighteen lakhs of rupees ; but aa 
the mineral, vegetable, and animal king* it is entirely realized in kind, every fraud, 
doms. Intersected by five navigame wbidi the ingenuity of a deceiving people 
streams, it is bounded on the west by one can devise, is practised in remitting it to 
of the vastest rivers of the old world. To L^ore. Shawls which cannot be valued 
the north, it has the fertile and fruitful at a higher price than Be. 900 are ratiul at 
v^e of Cashmere to limit its sceptre, so Rs. ] ,000^ and it is not a subject of sur- 
plac^ that it can export without trouble prise that the amount, which I have now 
its costly fabrics to the neighbouring king* stated, far exceeds the actual realisation bj 
doms of Persia and Tartary, of China and the treasury of Runject Sing. An idea 
India ; situated between Ilindoostan and may be formed of the value to which these 
the celebrated entrepots of central Asia, fabrics may be manufactured, by some 
it shares the advantages of tlwir traffic, shawls having been lately prepared to or- 
wblle it is itself blessed with an exube- der for the Russian and Prussians courts at 
ranee of every pfc^uction of the soil that the enormous price of SO, 000 roubles per 
is useful and nutritious to mankind. pair. It is a source of complaint among 

The productions of the Punjab relieve merchants tliat tha shawls have lately de* 
it from any great de^ndance on external preciated in quality, and good articles are 
Rsourcei. Its courtiers and chiefs may now only to be procured by commit* 
robe themaelves in the shawls of Cashmere sioning them from the valley. The ar* 
and the strong and beautiful fabrics of tide indeed has become a drug, and Ibn 
Mooltan. Its citizens and husbandmen Punjab government have at preaept fat 
may wear the cheap texture of the native Umritsir a store of shawls tha( cannot be 
cotton. Every animal may be bounteous, valued at less than half a million aterllng, 
ly fed on the grains indigenous to tlm fifty lacs of rupees, 
country ; and a range of mountains, cn- While this country is enriched by an 
tirely composed of salt, furnishes that ne. unequalled art, the raw mslerlala for wbicb 
ceasory ingredient of food, while the up- grow beyond its limits, the commercial 
land parts yield condiments end fruits to genius of the people has introduced ano- 
eeason the daily bread. To such a mart thcr manufacture from silk named *ftoiib 
we can export but with dubious succasi with a strength of texture and brilliancj; 
the productions of our own or other coun* of hue that lias secured to the ailka of 
tries; yet there are some articles, in wbidi Mooltau a merited reputation in the In* ' 
tlie industry of Briuin may still cause a dian market. The worm is unknown ip 
rivalry; and towards forming a conclusion the Punjab, but the small bulk and JKpt 
on this ‘ft^rtant subject, we shall treat value of its produce admit of silk Being 
of^e'cfimeiwnt^roductions of the country, imported from distant provincca, and con* 
JaO®*^®*^** po«nt out tlie probable verted with profit by the trader into a ridi 
ciS^ of opening a new door to commerce mlnufacture. These silken stuffs are only 
on its imports and exports. ; Vo^n in the sluipo of shawls and tcaHk, 

Tl» staple commodity of ^ /unjab 1r, .SsM^have an extensive sale, ibr the In* 
found, in the shawl msnufactbrbnr.Casl^t ^aQ^Cavns have been liitherto unable to 
mere. They are e fabrio which no exe^^^'^Hvl^l ditK* Uieir colour or durability, 
lion on the part of foreignm caa |ipi»m^ conaidenble manufactim of 

and the European manufimllirer^^-'tliodgh ..piacP'- dnift lfcfflnnltM* but U 

be may Import much of tbe' bcaifty,* and^ / ddBr<n£Hiis branch of trade with Um* 
copy with success the patib^'Ma web l^Lebore. Jlw kmeob, or bro* 

poaaosioa none of the delicacy cf-*vhe ori- radc’nf the Punjab is inftnor to that of 
glii.1, and i. eoually deathule of that ^ GuJZ, 
warmth and comfori which the inhabitants compete with the dolbs of those countries. 
ofEwpe, in thdr more frigid aone, are 1 dwuld here mention tbe ctrpeta of 
ao well able to appredate. |fpr are the Mooltan, which do not equal thoae of 
. “j******** more Persia, but even they are far, eurpaaaed -by 

suoeeiaftil in this branch art than our own tbe-aplendid abawl carpeii eif Caibtncia. 
^ntryinen ; the dtewUr of l^ore and ^^bia manuiketure in not lo be purdiaaed, 
Delhi, tbwb woven by nathtea of the jmd mode, 1 believe, only ibr die mitt of 

yail^and widi die aame mteeriala, are.,4bf OQuntiy. 

Iimng in die fineness of thou prepared llie dimate of thf Pnidebla uofivoui- 
M Ceatamare, and have tbe degenerated aide to tbe cotton ihru[b,,wMdt'ifitejtno- 


appeaience of ■ coaru wodlan, but littla 
luperim' |o thou of our own, manufacturas. 
If implidc reliance is to be placed on the 
people, the ibawl derives its bwuTy from 
the water in which Um wool is dy^ and 
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fber jiUs yet K grows in eonidderiblfl 
qiinnstli*. Tbe fflant it cbitfflj produeeil 
Hu Ui* Oooab, lictween tbe Sutlem end 
Xeeee riven ; but, on eciount of uie de- 
mand, it is also imported from tbe drr 
countiiy Muth of tbe former river, which 
is known by the name of Malwa. The 
natives of the eastern portion of the Pun* 
jab, about Robun and Hoshyarpoor, are 
skilful in the “manufacture of cotton, and 
their looms furnish white cloth of vrrioua 
textures, from the value of a yard to four 
times that (quantity for a rupee. The 
cloth is inferior to that of British manufac- 
ture : but it is stronger, and lasts better, 
while It has the advantage of being much 
cheaper. The finer cottons of the Punjab 
are exported to the people south of the 
Sutleg^ who are unable to vie with their 
manufactures. The chintscs of Mooltan 
were at one time much sought for iii tlie 
Punjab and tcnitories west of the Indus; 
but tbe trade is now ruined from the Bri- 
tish imports, as we shall have occasion to 


mita of the Put^; but such is i|w 
bar of horses in this country, that gtain» 
moong. mut, bairee, and other grain, 
reared In a dry toil, are imported trith etU 
vantege. Rice is exuberantly praduced 
under the mountaini ; yet it ia not a diet 
which suits the palate A the people. The 
cane thrives Iniuriantiy, and sugar la ma- 
nufactured for exportation. amall- 
ness of its stalk is remarkable ; but it is 
said to produce the most aaccharine 
and is preferred to tbe tliickw timpgtf 
India. Indigo is reared abUM^Modkllll, 
and eastward of Lahore, and it fa 
to tlie Mahomedan countrice wchtwljp^ 
where dark* coloured clolha are more pre- 
valent than in the Punjab. A valuable 
oil is expressed from the Ser^a, or ■ess- 
mum plant, and is both used for the lamp 
and cuKnaiy purposes. The esculent v». 
gctables, such as turnips, carrots, &c. are 
produced every where, end most of the 
vines and fruit trees common to Eun^ 
may be seen in Kishtwai and Caahmera. 


mention hereafter. 

The mineral feeources of the Punjab 
have been but rmpcrfcctly explored ; yet 
we areauthorixed in assuming tlicir hound- 
leaa value, from tbe little that has been 
laid open. A range of hills, extending 
from the Indus to the Hydaspes, formra 
entirely of rock aalt, fiirnishet an inex- 
haustible supply, and being closely monos 
polixedf contributes to the enrichment of 
the ruler. It Is in general use through. 
01^ the country, and most extensively ex- 
ported, 'till it meets tbe salt of the Sambre 
lake and the Company's territories. There 


The tobacco of Mooltan ia only turpaaacd 
by that of Persia. 

Without continuing lon^r to detail the 
resources of the Punjab, it will have al- 
ready appeared that the nature and extent 
of its productions forrbid any aanguine 
hope of improving to a conaiderable de- 
gne our commercial communication even 
by water with the countries eastward of 
the Indus. A region that yielded eorn, 
w ine, oil , and salt, was considered in ancient 
times a favoured land, and we have here 
likewise extensive manufactures to keep 
pace with the modern tastea of mankind 


is another deposit of salt on the verge of Yet the trade'in Inoiigiea at Tatta, and in 
Ihe mountains towards Mundee, but it is of tbe silks of Bawulpoor and Mooltan, 


'•n inferior description. In tbe same vid- 
nitj, if 1 can place reliance on my infor- 
mation, some seins of coal have been dia- 
covemd, and there are also extensive mines 
of iron. Tbe ore, after being pounded, is 
pulvoized by grindstones, and then smelt- 
ad : matdilocks and swoids are formed of 
this metal, and the warlike weapons of 
Lahore are renowned among tbe Indian 
nations. The precious metals are more 
scarce, yet gold ia found among the rnnda 
of the Acmnca^ as it iasuea from the 
mountaina. Tbe salt rann aa well as tbe 
other high lands yields sulphur. Nitre or 
ssihpetre is gathered in quantities ftom 
oxbtfisive plains, and tooree or milk bush, 
which gives tbe best charcosl, complete 
IhO enumeration of what is necessary for 
the manuActure of gunpowder. 

The piodnctioiia of tbe Togetablo wodd 
exceed tbe consumpCioQ of ^ pqnilatlon, 
and increase in abundanct tosms the 
hills. &me of them ore exported with 
•odvantage to (he nei^bouring eountriOl, 
biii tlie surroundlM plenty diicouragei 
(he hustianilinan. The wheel and barlay 
of the plains are expended within the if- 


lAicb still exist, sfford undoubted proof 
or a further line of commerce by the In- 
dus. Trade is a sickly plant, and re- 
quires a fostering care, to which even un- 
civilised nations are no strangers: with 
such an extensive export trade aa this 
country possesBCS in the single article of 
Caslimere shawls, it is evident that there 
roust be equally extensive retbrna ; and it 
is the province of commeree t^lHAct an 
interchange of the goods jK^^i'^uotiy 
for tboae of anolbslr. An m/oOGw abawls 
wai formerly found iu«iPy|^^^t in 
later yeen, sinee the tram^^W^mj- 
pootana was restored, tbeghilve jlweu’ ex- 
ported direct to Bombay, through that 
country, by JPallee. It may be evened, 
that tbe least inconvenient end expensive 
route which leads by tbe Indus wul turn 
the commerce into UmE channd. As we 
introduce our goods Into eentral India 
foom other querten, we must not looH, to 
tbe countrm estt of the Indus for any 
iuersae to our commercial mla- 
in that quirtm, At present, iba Im- 
port of Bttfopcaii arUclea into tha Pmtjfh 
is for ftom liUtiifooiid aa the rori s i MiP a 
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to tbe tliwin •• rcnKrMd, tto consumptioo 
oii|^ to IncfMse wilb too diminution of 
prim. It depends oa,tbe Loyd of Cityh* 
mm whetlier we reeeife prodiietlou 
of hie eountry alike reduced. 

If we copy the manufactures of Batta, 
Mooltan, and Bhiwulpoor, as we did the 
diintses of India, we may supersede the 
lingering remnants of trade in thrso ci- 
ties, since we shell be able with our ma- 
chinery to undersell their merchandise, 
for there is nothing in them that an Eu- 
ropean would find it difficult to imitate : 
but, as 1 bare before observed, we had 
best confine our views to Western Asia. 
I do not touch upon the policy of sup- 
planting dill further the tr^o of India : 
but I am certain that, in the present in- 
stance, disappointment would follow the 
speculation, for the consumption of loon- 
gies and silks, which form the apparel of 
the higher orders, is far leas than that of 
chintses. A trade of ten lakhs of rupees 
In thst article has, 1 am credibly in- 
formed, been driven for some years past 
from Bombay alone to the northern parts 
of India. With silk it would, 1 am per. 
aunded, never rise to thousands. 1 do not 
of course include brocade, which u at 
present imported. 

Ihere are means of improving our ex- 
port to the Punjab, if shipped by the In- 
dus. It has been seen that the country is 
without copper, brass, tin, or lead, all of 
which are bulky articles difficult of trans- 
port by land, and which could be imported 
with profit. Iron mieht also be imported 
to a great extent. Locks, key^, padlocks, 
bolts, screws, hinges, and such dead 
weight, have a steuy Sale, and are now 
imported by land. But the great deside- 
ratum of this country, though it possesses 
so numerous a list of manufactures, is in 
woollens, and in a climate where the cold 
exceeds other parts of India, they become 
an object to the people. Iheir consump- 
tion u considerable, and it is vastly in- 
creased by die large standing army which 
Uuiyeet 'Sing entertains and clothes in 
them. Jp the time of Timour Sliah, the 
^pnpdk^yilfetory in Siqde yielded a pro- 
fit pf fi^wi^df rppeeSf chiefly from the 
^e ^hieh were sent up tbe 

banks, to Cabool, fur the 
liaijbfi that king's prmy. li is very im- 
material to trade wbeUier tbe armed body 
occupies the east or west bank of the In- 
dus; aqd though Timour Shah and his 
successors have ceased to rule. Ruiyeet 
Sing governa in Bie lenith of hia powder. 
t qoust obsarve. bowsmer, that M. AUoi^ 
tfaa genonl of Ruojeet Siog'a regular ca- 
valry. infbnoad. ma diajt ha eou|d clotha 
Us troops in, Ei^liab woe^Ds et Amritsir 
In tbe Pupfab, ckeaper tUn Haneee 
on tl^ MlUr, wlwiu 
he.hsd trijid die expmbyMnt TUa is to 
he accouBted for by the eduoteuee of Ike 


mernhants to open Msa. before vsach. 
ing the poasuiciioial i^.. Ibera ia a 
taste among the people of, the Pui^ 
for woollens, and ,ti^ugh tbu aetata 
in the coldtf eountnes o^ the Indht, it 
could DO doubt be improved by cheapen- 
ing the artiol^ which musi fdlow on a 
water communication. 

With regard to the cottons of tbe Pun- 
jab, I entertain doubts of any decrease in 
the price of British goods, which a nune 
facile line of commerce psight affect sup- 
planting the existing manufacturas. They 
are generally of a coarser texture than the 
European article, and in a cold country 
this accords with the inclinadons of the 
people, and will induce them to adhere to 
their own fabrics. The case was other- 
wise with chintaes, whidi pleated fiom 
their variety of patterns, and were, in 
other respects, a close Imitation of thdr 
own. Their introduction involved at opee 
a complete revolution in the manulkctuiet 
of the country. The cbinti of Mooltan 
was formerly exported to Persia, but in 
its competition with the ^tish article, the 
manufacture has almost cessed. The Eu- 
ropean article, when first introduced about 
twelve years ago, was sold for four rupees 
per yan), and may be now h^ for as 
many annas, or l-l6th of ita original va- 
lue. Tbe Mooltan manufoclurcri^ being 
unable to reduce tlieir prices to so low a 
standard, find little sale for their goods 
with so formidable a rival. Chints boa, 
however, decreased in the demand ; an^ 
the reason is obvious, tliey have cefui^to 
be a rarity, and the fashion bos cfaangwfo 
for it is a misuke to believe that |he oga- 
toms of tbe Indiana era unaltenfalok' like 
the laws of tbe Medes and Peniana, 

For the finer aiticlee of European 
nufocture, such as watches, cutlery, jew^ 
lery, ebinswara, glass, ftc. the natives of 
the Punjab have no taste beyond tl& pre- 
cincts of the oouit, end there the deniud 
is exceedingly limited. Peoria and pro- 
clous stones are already imported fkoes 
India by a safis route, and pmeh priied by 
the more opulent natiyei, who ^va no en- 
couragement to the minor eMnufacturaa of 
iBiriningham and Shefli^ whii^ loo 
often compose an invaatment to this eoyin- 
tfy. With a settled government Ruijeet 
^mg hasibtroduced among Ins end 
•utgaetaa taste for fine uethes} biu tbe 
ertisaos of hia own country anpply these 
in abundance. In tfaia reapeet. his oourt 
is perhaps unaquaUad in the East; yet 
ibie prinee end hit eourttan are entire 
■ tien^ to the alofinirias end oomfbfta 
ofei^Ueedljikx nor eould inch e teste bo 
hoped fier fmm en iUUeme pec^» wbeao 
habits and life, at e lata pwbd, were tbMe 
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of A|vaituf«» or with the convenience of 
windows. A ftw of the Sak Sr- 
echibit the jfeneAant of en epioore 
fbr^fl^uiy end preserved food, such ea 
beaiSi Ac.: but though wonderfully re. 
lieved fW>ni prejudice, no outlet can be 
looked for in this quarter, as in India, to 
the hermetically sealed dainties of Europe. 
Ardent spirits would be brought to a beU 
ter market : but the Punjaliees prefer the 
pungent, fiery drink of their own soil. 

In opening a water communication to 
the countries at the head of the Indus, it 
would not' appear that any advantages 
arose from navigating the great river 
higher than Dera Ghasee Khan, or the 
streams of the Punjab above Mooltan, 
and perhaps Lodeeana. The exports for 
central Asia might be landed at Buk. 
kur, which may be considered the port of 
Shikarpoor, a most influential town, si- 
tuated on the plains below the Bolan pass, 
the only great defile through the Sooliman 
mountains. If we found it advisable to 
transport them higher up to Lies, they 
would meet, at the Kaheree ferry, the 
stream of commerce, as it at present flows 
from Psllee, Beccanne, and Mooltan, 
which would involve a virtual annihilation 
of that trade. Though the passage from 
Attock downwards is perfectly open, und 
fruit is annually sent by the Indus to Shi- 
karpoor, tbe^difflculties of navigation in- 
crease abavw*lCara-bogh, from the rapidity 
of the currimt'tbat flows through moun- 
tains, and there are no solid benefits to be 
jtaafiudftoqf.tfae nsk. The Punjab trader, 
bu m other hand, would effect his objects 
when hfe bad reached Mooltan, for the 
Chem^ and Jeluiq^ both of which are na- 
vigifiila rivers, and the former a very noble 
one, lead to no mart beyond that city. 

UMtuous course of the Kavee, on 
which Lahore stands, with its inferiority 
to all the other streams in depth and sise, 
will ever prevent its becoming a line of 
traflie, and the more so since the trade of 
the capital is limited, and the great com- 
mardal city of Umritsir can be approached 
within n distance of thirty miles by the 
course of Uie Sutlege. 1 cannot doubt that 
this latter river will be found navigable 
ftom Ooch to Hurrteke, where it is 275 
yards vride, and joined by the Benas, after 
which it has a medial de^ of twelve feet, 
and is never fordable: with but little 
diAeuIty it might be ascended os high as 
Lodaeana by the boats of the country, and 
tbua connect our communication between 
the sea and the most remote position of our 
Indian empire. It is to be regretted that 
we have no proper report of the capabili- 
ties of the Sutlege from Lodeesne to its 
confluenoe with (he Ghenab el Ooch ; but 
the Acu 1 hero rewrded, «nd I cannot 
doubt them, acite tlrt moleil hopes that 
it will be found nav%rible throughout, 
and present no phyricil ohitacles to com- 


merce. A mercantile capital of consider- 
able consequence, the city of Bliawulpoor, 
fortunately atands on the banks of this 
river towards the embouchure. The Sut- 
lege, in this part of its course, traverses a 
barren and ill-protacted country ; and 
though risks would be incurred at the out- 
set, this trivial defect might disappear in 
the course of time. 

On tie Commknf ^ Cefiool. 

The commerce cjHlhbool has undergone 
a great alteration' Horn political causes, 
rince the year 1SD9, when this country 
was visited by a British mission. In the 
time of the monarchy, the trade with 
India was considerable, and our commer- 
cial factory in Sindc for a long time was 
principally supported by (he demand from 
Afghanistan. Hie abolition of that esta- 
blishment led the merchants of Cabool to 
seek their supply in the bazaars of India, 
and if the court has ceased to become the 
purchaser, from having ceased to eiist, 
the body of the people luis acquired a 
taste for European manufactures quite un- 
precedented. I have stated that the wealth 
of Cabool IB now to be found eastward fi£ 
the Indus ; but Ute dismemberment of this 
once eitensive kingdom into a variety of 
small chiefshipa^ has not proved prejudi- 
cial to the interests of commerce. . ^'Tbe 
wealth of the state is now subdivided, tind 
we have four or five different courts in- 
stead of one of ovei grown magnitude, 
which ill BO poor a couqiry as Cabool has 
a very material influence on the market. 
But this is no'specuMro view of the 
subject, for the collections and town duties 
of the city of -Calwol have greatly in- 
creased. since the exile of the kings, and 
risen one- fourth witbip tba last six years. 
Not oqW baa*, the consumption of British 
and Indian manufactures been augment- 
ed in the cbuntiy itself, but the transit- 
trade to Toorkistkn has at the same time 
increased it. 

Hie merchandise of Britain, which is 
sent into these countries, is landed in In- 
dia, either at Calcutta dr Bombay ; 1 am 
given to understand that the greater sup- 
ply is derived from Boiqbay. Tbe cara- 
vans from both these places concentrate in 
Cabool, which they reech by variouaroutes. 
It will be necessary to giro an w^ine of 
these roads, which are three in ntuthber* — 
1. The merchants from Bengal take the 
route of the Oanget^ IMbi, Hsnsee, 
Bhawulpoor, Mooltan, and cross the In- 
dus at the ferry of Kaheikfc above the la- 
titude of 31^ N. From tbu ffunr proceed 
to the Golairee MU and Gomul nver, to 
Ohusni and Cuodl. fit Tboae Aom 
Bombay proceed by Guaerat to Fallee, in 
Mwwar, firom whance (bey crou tbe dc- 
sdK to Beccoacer, and join the above rim 
at Bliawnlpoor. 3. A portal of tbe mer- 
chandlxc from Bdmbay is shipped' for 
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Leumeetnw, or Candkie, Stnde, from 
which th^ reach Candahar in eighteen 
marches, and proceed thence to Ohuani 
and Cabool; such part of these jjoods as 
are not sold to the country, or intended 
for the Bokhara mailc^ are sent to Herat. 
The route tlirough Sinde to Shikarpoor 
is little frequentM, iVom fear of the Ka- 
kers. It will be o^rved, in this enume- 
ration, that the greater road between India 
and Persia from Delhi by Lahore, Attock, 
and Feshawur, to Cabool, is deserted. 
This jrises from heavier duties being 
leviej^y the ruler of the Punjab tlian by 
his neighbours : such goods are exported 
from Umritsir, which is the mart of the 
Puniab trade, across the Hydaspes (Je- 
lum) at Jung, and join the other routes at 
Kaheree. It is therefore a singular fact, 
that the city of Pesbawur, which lies on 
the very eastern frontier of Afghanistan, 
is supplied with European and Indian ar- 
ticles from Cabool to the westward. The 
merchants can bring diem cheaper to mar- 
ket by die circuitous route, and therefore 
prefer it. 

The principal carriers of this trade be- 
tween India and Cabool are the Lolianee 
merchants, a pastoral tribe of Afghans, 
who occupy the country eastward from 
Ohuxni to the Indus. Many of these are 
men > of great opulence, and proceed in 
pyeson to make their purchases in the In- 
dian markets. Their families and flocks 
Icepair in duo season to meet them on the 
banks of the river, and their merchandise 
is conveyed on their own camels by easy 
marches to Gbugni. 'Ibe intervening 
country is mountoinousi afldtbe roads are 
strong and difficult; but, die territory is 
their native soil, and they are free from 
the imposts and duties that obstruct com- 
merce. Tlie Lahatiee caravin reaches 
Cabool about the beginning of JuiJiK, and 
when they dispose of their * goods, they 
prosecute their journey to Bokhara. In 
return for the merchandize sold in' Cabool, 
these traders export horses, the madder of 
Ohuzni and Candahar, as well os a great 
quantity of fhiit, both fresh and dried. 
'With these they repair to the banka of the 
Indus,^ where their camels ore retain^] till 
the arrival of the ‘caravans of the ensuing 
sekson. 

It is o^ite remark of the natives in 
these entries, that the exports of India 
are but ‘grass, and her returns are gold. 
These are indigo, cotton and sugar, the 
chiefimports of Cabool. Thego^scon- 
sist of white cloths of all kinds, calicoes 
and muslins ; also chintzes of European 
manufacture, shawls, brocades, Dacca mus- 
lins, Punjab turbans, and spices, &c. : 
afiout a thousand camel-loads of Aese ar- 
^es are now consumed yearly in CabooL 
Previous to the year 1816 , thiy country 
vvas supplied with many articles flrom Kus- 
■la f but die chinta trade, which is to bt 


dated from that lim^Jma eflkcted a ma- 
terial 4^hange. Tho" manufactures of 
Enrop* flowed firom India 

with inonaoed volume on thu f«it of 
Asia. It has been believed, and not er- 
roneously, that the cloths of Russia 
not only found their way to Bokhara, but 
to the countries southward of Hindoo 
Coosh, and were distributed through the 
provinces of Cabool ; but a commercial 
revolution, almost unobserved, has gra- 
dually changed the channels of commerce. 
It would be difficult in the most dviliaed 
kingdom of Asia, to furnish the authen- 
tic data which are so necessary to our Eu- 
ropean nations for ffie establishment of 
such an important point, but a ungle fact 
proves it : the amount of duties in the 
city of Cabool has increased upwards of 
50,000 rupees within the last six years, nor 
has any additional tax been levied oo the 
merchant. To the justice and equity of 
Dost Mahomed Khan, the chief of Calmol, 
we must mainly attri^te a change so be- 
neficial to Britain. Once efibmed, the 
fabrics of Russia have failed to vie with* 
our own, and an outlet for our exports^ 
which we owe to the wisdom of a chief, 
has been improved by the superiority of 
the exports themselves. The only cloths 
now received from Russia are nankeen 
and broad chintz, of a description which 
is not manufactured in Britain. * 

The two inferior chiefshipi^^ Cabool 
are Peihawur and CandohaiVlMK 
of neither extend to oomnaereelliablimcon- 
ragement which so diatinguishqii; j|hdr ^jpo* 
tber of Cabool. Since the la tU ^ l l ^ Brom 
age possesses both greater power hnd^lf^ 
fluence, his patronage is more^uablij 
and he likewise holds IB bis own 
nions the great road of commerce to" Qi> 
bool and Toorkistan. The sbawl-trodt 
from Cashmere to Persia has been drives 
into other routes by the exactions of tiu 
Candahar chief. These goods are now 
either sent by way of Bombay or Buobte, 
or the circuitous route of Cabool, Bck< 
hara, and the Caspian. I am pernmdec 
that these exactions at Candahar arise fton 
ignorance, for the chief is welUdispoaec 
to the British government, and he must bi 
aware of the fact that all the , Bokhan 
merchants choose the route of Cabool U 
bis detriment. It is otherwise with thi 
needy distreu of the Peshawur diief, wbi 
is over-awed by the Seika, and can onlj 
secure his existence oppression. HI 
capital, which stands on the high-nmi 
India to Tartary, has ceased to be ai 
entrepdt of trade ; for the merdiants hav 
deserted a neighbourhood, which Was over 
taxed by the chief, and continually alarme 
by the demonstration of Runjeet Sins 
who lately burned ila palaces end lu 
wesle its flelds. The only mOrchendii 
imported into Fasbewur le, consumed i 
tbedty, and, ee I hero bofon eeid, muc 
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«r it ii bran^t ww of Griki0l. Ko 
mercbant can ofRtrd to tranmat liis good* 
through the tenritories of ^ui^h to Fe- 
diawur, and die Khyber pM telwoen that 
city and Cabool ia alio unsafSri^ A tax of 
•ixty rupees is levied on each 'tiorse be. 
tween Feahawur and Lahore, which has 
dlmost suppressed that trade. Feshawur 
has no manufacture peculiar to itself, but 
a coarse kind of cotton loongee, which is 
eiported through Tartary and the whole 
of Afghanistan. European goods are sold 
in its basars, but the demand is limited. 
The better orders of people wear them 
Sind chinta dresses, and muslin turbans 
are common. They also wear Russian 
nankeens and velvets, and Indian silks. 
The lower classes dress in the cloths of 
the country. The wliole revenues of the 
city of Peshawur do not amount to Rs. 
! 10,000 a-year, nor does h boast a popu- 
bdidn of 50,000 souls, or one-half the 
nomber of inhabitants when the Cabool 
ihlaaion visited it in the year 1 809. 

The trade to Bokhara or Toorkistan is 
intimately connected with that of Cabool. 
Hint ft can be improved and extended, I 
ftel most fully satisfied, since those who 
afaared it with us have been driven from 
the Held within these few years, and the im- 
port of Indian chinues has nearly ceased. 
Ibe duties of Cabool are also moderate, not 
e^jceeding f2l per cent. It occurs to me 
thlt tbe.eilibllffhment of fairs ur bosars, 
qf the Russians, is the best 
jcb we can follow towards tlie 
aocompli^ment of so desirable an end 
•imiaion of British commerce west- 
eg the Indus. The Cabool mer- 
began to fsaquent these annual as- 
jlgM^UgM in Russia within the last fifteen 
yiafi^ and at present make extensive sales 
qud purchases. They have been so much 
encQuragcd by the emperor, that the great- 
er part of the Russian trade to Bokhara 
baa fallen into their hands, of which the 
Usbecka complain bitterly. I mention the 
fact to shew that tliese institutions might 
bo introduced with the greatest advantage 
on the frontiers of our Indian empire, 
which immediately adjoins that of Cabool. 
It may be seen that th^ have attracted 
merchants to a distant country, who would 
now readily embark their capital in ape. 
culationa nearer hoiM if they saw an op- 
portunity. This would diminish their 
risks, and in all probability increase the 
demand, and consequently the exports, of 
British manufactures to Afghanistan. No 
men are more deserving of encouragement 
than the Lobanee merchants of Cabool. 
lliey are an enterprising race, who may 
be often met in the upper parts of India. 
In returning to their own country they 
speak of little civilities, which ore some- 
times there shewn them, with e gratitude 
that proves how sensibly they would ap. 
pNciate the more eubetaatisl fitvours of a 


me. 


liberal government’ An introduction to 
the authorities in Ii^is, and a ftiw proenu 
of the most trifling description, would be 
to them a strong manifestation of the good 
ftelingsof government. 

{To he continued.] 

THE LATI OAU. 

The papers still contain reports of the 
havock occasioned by the late gale. The 
postmaster at Diamond Harbour (Capt. 
Cowles) reports that the bond Isjassrly 
destroy^, the whole of the stone^aut 
abreast the godowns has disappeared, and 
the banks of the river were thickly stud, 
ded with dead bodies of men and animals, 

** the whole forming one scene of deso- 
lation and misery.'" At Gungs Saugor, 
cultivation is entirely destroyed, and the 
banks of the river are strewed with corpses 
of men and cattle. Some of those who 
escaped from the waters into the jungle 
wer.e devoured by the tigers. The salt 
golahs in the Jesbore agency have not re. 
ceived injury, nor has there been any loss 
of salt to tl|ji southward of Jesaore, as far 
as Bfcdagmfil incliwive; but at Dliosa, 
the nmt'gflMo^god-hU the lower stations. 

The the devasts. 

tioa'iBd 'iSai ' m by the 

gale, is 'gfveil'!^y'lh'!|^i^^witne'ak;in Jilie 
IntUa GateUet / 

** Proceeding down >the IJDi^gbly^tiie 
effects of the late gaIe'snii,1irm<^;|imAted 
in nearly whole villages qf-panxe^^mta. 
tlons levelled to the 
craft, of all sizes 

wrecked, or high' and wsdi. 
About Fultah, Auiiiiklroi^;1liifiV 
tenaciously applyUm tbei^Jfujmra.’tllb^ 
to the salt wattr^; ^ 

■aiuage their tiii& E^eilhli^ehelpbi 
of the river are:!^n^ dfigdg^ 
inwards as forty or<flfty yard|L ’^^The'inun- 
dation, which is 
cutto within ti^ei^y* 
waters' from the siui 
tiieir level with the DutpID^um roed^'^^^^ 
all subsided : but the decayed 
has literally blackened the ear 
effluvia is appreciable, and near thei 
Narain, ■ wind in any ppint westerly i 
forth, even in fair weal^,^^thB air as jiot 
and strong as if one weip a few 

paces of a newly opened pile of manure* 
At Diamond Harbour, a br^Xe from tiie 
land comes perhaps pestilenua^' but cer- 
tainly much more horribly disgusting itaan 
the air from a chamber of anatomy. Here 
you find the land strewed with lifldeas 
forms of men, women, children, end cat- 


tle, as they fell or have been drivra emon 
in every conceivable posture or vi cjtPt 
and frightful struggle! for lifb|f jia» 
naked, putrescent, and, strange to ^ 
dcierted even by the bird uid bidNkdi 
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pray. Hora th* nobla^ gravoiu, and 
prMipt buraanity of our govoragient first 
abewa itaelf; not only food and water 
in abundanoe bare been inilantly dietri. 
buted, but even the deareit comforts to a 
native, oil, cloth, tobacco, and money, are 
daily, and, rather tlian fail of relief, al> 
most indUcriminately, supplied to the 
wretched survivors, who have been brought 
away from their desolate stations and fit- 
mishing condition to the charitable depfit 
of Diamond Harbour, where the Conu 
pany’s godowns have been given as a resu 
dence for the unfortunate people. Tlie 
government also have sent koolies to clear 
Uie shores from the lifeless matter ; but 
such is the terror of the natives in tliis in. 
stance, that, of all the people despatched, 
faardly a fourth reached their destination 
for this purpose. It is to be lamented 
tliat the intention is not efiocted by this 
revolting labour, for besides the host of 
lifkless bodies already in the water, every 
tide bears back its dreadful burthen on the 


land. Along the coast, eastward and 
ward, is the same devastation, and the 
known banks or points of laa4 have been 
altered, or altogether^ .**^*y* 


Mud Point has 
estate some hundi 
«ree, Hidj^ly, i 
directions, is 
aide of Chanmd 
vared[wiih cai 



land 
* Ked- 
, in all 
On either 
lands are co. 
men, women, chil. 


dren^' cows, goat^ bullocks, tigers, deer, 
and rThe skirts of the forest or jun- 
Ul ore 'filled with mangled forms, and 
a house, dpinestic utensil, clothing, 
'bf babiia^on to be seen. Mr. 
jjt^ Idud^y active in distributing 
id^.]ii^UUihg .Ihe ^vernment relief to 
4ihd;)ifiniManda of, natives who have sur. 
vlvnd^bb inundation. How have 

d^.d^i^ed Jua l^d .'office? He had 
bedn,fiM;,yimTy twelve hours up to his 
neck* in wpicc, eapecting to draw his last 
brfjpth in av^ry gust of wind, impelling 
the draaM^tiofi^ei^t of fourteen or siz- 
ms fnul footing. Es- 
‘ bMM from this danger, he waded several 
fiiill|tek and begged an hour's repose at the 
a pottahdar. He was refused a 
dln^ OT milk — water for drink there was 
aoQe— thrown into a shed with twelve 
cows, and fipbUljlPUsed flom his sleep 
a wretch wlra owra him agrudge. and who 
stradt him violently several bmws on the 
nedc and bead, abusing him and vowing 
to be revenged on him : of course, not a 
soul of the natives attempted to defend 
bim. Tanks are being dug in every di- 
rection l)y the order of Government." 

It appears that the liberal assistance so 
honour^ly affbrded by government to the 
poor natives, has, in some instances, been 
productive of evil. In the neighbourhood 
of Diamond Hatbour, they have accumu- 
uted in crowds, end given up all labour, 
ifsiaf. Jbar. N. S. Vol. 1 2. No.48. 


t\1 

MAnlng to work | wMla iIm clib|cra haa 
made ita.a pp m m i o c o among the densriDal- 
titttde, eod is proving fttafto tragbefsi 

-fin BKAGtrautTr club. 

At a meeting of indigo planters, held at 
tiw old house of Dum Dummab, on tfao 
10th May, present, Messrs. G. Hardle, 
M. Blaclean, W. G. Hose, J. A. BevAall, 
F. Saupin, R. C. Bell, J. A. Terrenoan, 
J. Porteous, J. A. Gregg, and T. V, New. 
ton. It was resolved to establish a club, 
under tlie above title, to promote acquaint- 
ance and mutual goM understending 
among planters : to adjust dhpptes when- 
ever tiiey may happen to arise among the 
members of the club ; and to promote 
mutual interests, in every possible way, 
for the general good of the whole body. 

After electing a President (Mr. Hav> 
die), a Vice-President ^Mr. R^), a Se- 
cretary (Mr. Gre^), It was resolved: 
" That it shall be incumbent on members 
of the club to submit all disputes to the 
decision of the chib, and that they do 
abide by such decision, such a rule evi- 
dently tending to save ezpense to all par- 
ties, and to promote the first object of the 
club; the decisions of course to be made 
In good faith and honour by the membera 
of the club." Mr. Newton, however, ob- 
jected to the above regulation eztendiag to 
disputes existing previous to the formatioa 
of the club. 


OUDK. 

Letters from Lucknow codi^ufiicato 
further information of the progrees which, 
the King of Oude is making in legirielive' 
and administrative reforms. Our prefont 
information is that the seizure of the fami- 
lies of debtors^ which has hitherto been 
a very usual mode of coerdon, is now 
prohibited. Household furniture, clothing, 
and agricultural instruments, are no longer 
to be seized in distraint for arrears of rent. 
Forced services are no loneer to be ex- 
acted under any pretext. Sefr-immolation, 
especially of widows, is strictly prohibited 
under severe denunciations against all as- 
sisting at such ceremonies. For the jrar- 
pose of canying those lews into emc^ 
four commissioners are appointed, who 
are instructed to ewioy means for pro- 
curing the earliest information regarding 
any breach of the laws, and who nre alro 
commissioners of circuit for trying all cri- 
minal charges wlutever. We are Incona- 
petent to judge of the adaptation of theio 
changes to the state of society in Oudhs ; 
but we cannot doubt that they are intended 
to be, and are in fact, ameliorationa, — 
India Gat. Ifqy 90. 

It is said that the King of Oude hea 
ordered a college to be erected at Ludu 
now, for the dissemination of the English 
langum and endowed it on a liberal 

(9 f) 
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■nia ! be 'faitendt hlmidr beooming Ita. 
^tron, anld taM ordered proficient teeclu 
en to he engaged on adequate aalariea*— 
Dm Gaz. 

THE laar-iMDiAva. 

The Eiast-Indiana hare complained of 
the prejudice and aniroositv felt towarda 
them; and we bare heard reporta that 
Chough government by ita late regulation 
haa purpoaely opened to them a rank in ita 
aerriee that placet the holder on a level 
with an]^ gentleman, yet the society of 
even Principal Sudder Amecna is atu- 
diously shunned by the lowest covenanted 
officer at each station ; a practice that can* 
not be mistaken os to its motive and in* 
tention. Such a practice is to be la* 
meiited ; but the solo immediate remedies 
are conciliation, patience, and sound re. 
flection, which will cosily lighten the 
weight of undeserved contumely, cspeci* 
ally as a reasonable hope presents itself 
that all the effhets of a bad system will 
gradually, but inevitably, give place, as 
arts and literature, freedom and enter, 
prize, spread tliemselves through the land. 
—‘India Gaz. May 29 . 

DlFFCaENCE IV THE 1 ItH DRAGOONS. 

By a letter from Landour, wo hear 
that an unpleasant difference has occurred 
there between Captains T. and C. of the 
11 til Dragoons. The latter, being in the 
temporary charge of the convalescent de- 
pot, proposed that the former, his senior, 
aliould be placed on a certain duty, as the 
only available person. Tliis led eventu- 
ally to a correspondence between the par- 
ties, in which a challenge is given, and 
declined on grounds considered by friends 
ns imperative on the challenged. Diis 
party is then posted, and the other placed 
in arrest. He is released by Sir Sam* 
ford Whittingham. Some fellow- officera 
of Captain T. circulated a paper, with 
their signature, stating that they approved 
of his conduct, which the General is 
stated to have ordered to be suppressed. 
The cose will probably bo referr^, it is 
rumoured, to bead-quarters. — 
rUter. 

THUGS. 

Sheodeen havildar has been directed by 
Mr.Macleod (the flaugor assistant deputed 
in dm pursuit of the Thugs carrying on 
their operations to the south and west of 
the Jumna) to proceed with a party from 
Dboolpoor, ffid Agra and Muttra, to Del- 
hi, to apprehend an extensive gang of 
Tliuge supposed to be now on a profes- 
sional tour between Delhi and Loodhiana. 
Mr. Wilson is still at Etawab, and has 
been very succeisftil, we bear. In clearing 
the Dooab of these atrocious homicides.— 
Ibid, 


nfflVGUlliR tAVOVAGB. 

It gives us sincere pleasure to notice 
the progress now making towards the ge- 
neral employment of English in India. 
With the view of encouraging the study of 
this language. Lord Willmn has re- 
cently adopt^ it In his correspondence 
with Fys Mahomed Khan, one of the na- 
tive chiefs in the west, which has created a 
considerable sensation in Delhi. A d^ 
roand for English tutors and secretaries is 
already perceptible. The teacher, who 
recently resigned his situation in the Del- 
hi College, said he could easily get a tu- 
torship and secretaryship under a native 
prince. Mr. Hennel, of the collector’s 
office, having been discharged, lias also 
the offer of a situation from a native 
prince. Kishenlall has already engaged 
an English teacher for his two sons, whom 
he intends to make secretaries to Fyz 
homed Khan. Lord William's letters in 
English to the native cliiefs are likely to 
draw their attention to the acquisition of 
English. As soon as the chie& begin to 
study the language, or make their sons do 
so, the use of English will become gene- 
ral. From the Bombay Durpun we also 
learn that the English language is much 
more generally sought among the natives 
than at any former period. Besides the 
school at Poona, the central English 
school of the Native Education Society 
has one hundred students, and to this 
number the school is limited. There arc, 
however, numerous private schools on the 
i&land, in which the total number of 
youths learning English will be found to 
be several bundles.— 5iumac/inr Durpun. 

VEWAB UEHMnX ALI KHAN. 

Tlie following autographical memoir of 
his administration, by Newab Mehndi Ali 
Khan, ex-minister of Oude, appears in 
the MofuMxul Ukbarf 

In appealing to the opinion of the 
public, I profess that I am solely actua^ 
by a desire to do myself justice^ and 1 dis- 
claim every intention of wishing to draw 
conclusions inimical to the character of 
any one; facts as they are here related 
will speak for tliemaelves, and tliey are 
sufficiently clear to shew the injustice with 
which I have been treated through tlie in- 
trigues of certain interested persons at the 
court of Lucknow. 

While residing at Fumickabad, in 
retirement, in the hope of passing the^ re- 
mainder of my life in ouietqeas, 1 received 
two firmans from the king of Oude ; the 
first otating that Mr. Maddock bad, at 
the king’s request, applied to the British 
government for its sanction to my accept- 
ing office. Having resided at Fut^ghur 
for nearly twelve years, I conslderetjl my- 
self a sufaject of the Hon. Company, and 
consequently thought it my duty to sub- 
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mitt for the infonnotion «f thitt govern- 
meat, the communication made to me by 
hie miueaiy } 1 immedieteljr tranamitted a 
0017 of the firman in question to Mr. Se- 
cretary Sterling, who, according to cut. 
tom, forwoded the same to the resident 
at his nuyesty’s court. 

** At the eipiration of twenty days, I 
feceived a second firman from his Ma- 
jesty, stating that he bod received tlie re- 
sident’s permission to send for me, and 
directing me to repair to court. A copy 
of this order 1 forwarded to Mr. Mad. 
dock, and immediately leA Futtyghur for 
Lucknow. On my arrival, I waited upon 
bis majesty, wlio received me with much 
kindness, and some days afterwards invested 
me with the usual dress of honour, elephant, 
palkee, &c. Upon tliis occasion, his ma- 
jesty directed me to wait on Mr. Maddock; 

1 did so, when the resident informed me 
that, in obedience to the will of his 
majesty, 1 was to conduct tlie affairs of 
government in the character of prime 
minister. 

At this period, Akbar Alii Khan (son 
of Haidar Beg Khan), Ikbal ool Dowla 
^on of Captain Futti Alii), and Mewa 
Uain, who were conducting the affairs of 
the state, were, by order of his majesty, 
removed from office, and prohibited from 
attending the durbar. 

Immediately on my appointment, I 

f iroceeded to examine the amil’s accounts 
n the office of Mewa Ilam, who, though 
entirely incompetent to the duties, bad 
been appointed to tlie situation of deiran 
by tlie ex-minister, Motamid-ooUDowlah, 
and discovered tliat many lacs of rupees 
bad been received from the different amils 
and afterwards embezzled by the dewan. 
A list of the different balances due by Uie 
amils, togetlier with a statement of the sums 
received bv the dewan and unaccounted 
for, 1 laid before his majesty, who or- 
dered that his displeasure should be ex- 
pressed towards Mewa Ham, and further 
directed that, until the immense sums of 
money of which he had defrauded tlie state 
were made good, that individual should 
be prohibited from appearing at court. 

** Bsjah Balkishun, son of the late 
Dyar Kishun, though nominally assistant 
to the dewan, Mewa Bam, was in reality 
the principal person in the defter dewani ; 
this person was allowed exclusively to 
transact all the affairs of the office, with 
the assistance of his uncle Mul Ram. I 
was repeatedly advised upon coming into 
office to appoint my own dewan, and, as 
vacancies occurred in the midor branches 
of the establishment, to fill them up by 
mootsuddies of my own ; but to prove 
that 1 was not, like my predecessors, ac. 
tuated by motives of gain, 1 allowed th<»e 
whom I found in office to continue on, 
and all papers and documents relative to 
the public collections and the revenue de- 


partment went ihiott^ the handa of BaU 
kJsliun and Mul Rou, and continued to 
do so until tilt period of my mnoval froni 
office. jg 

** In consequence of orders from my 
successors, B^un ool Dowla and Mu- 
aaflbr Ally Khan, the office of dewani, 
and its establishment, together with tlie 
accounts of the revenue collections for the 
last two years (embracing the whole pe- 
riod of my administration), were made 
over to RMbun ool Dowla. 1 challeoM 
any one to prove the existence of a defal- 
cation of a single rupee during the whole 
period. I can indera ‘ lay my hand upon 
my heart and solemnly declare before hea- 
ven, that the whole of my conduct was Ac- 
tuated with the most disinterested views of 
serving his nuijesty and the state. During 
tlie two years of my administration, all 
the money 1 paid to the troops, the heed 
servants, and . the royal family, went 
through the hands of Captain Futti AlU 
Mid his mootsuddies ; and I solemnly de- 
clare, that neither myself nor any of my 
dependents have been concerned, in tfaie 
least degree, in any pecuniary tranaactions 
of a public nature, except through this 
channel ; a fact which can be easily ascer- 
tained by a reference to the recorda of the 
captain’s office. 

The jaghires, apppropriated to the 
support of the ladies of bis majesty's mu- 
Iinl, were made over in amani to amib, 
including the Punj Koai, and during the 
period of my administration, the collec- 
tions made therefrom were regularly paid 
to the parties entitled to them, end re- 
ceipts bearing their signaturee obtained. 

** To account for this part of my con- 
duct, it is necessary 1 should state that 
diese tracta of country were, before my 
coming into office, accustomed to be 
firmed out by the ladies of the rouhal to 
individuals, who abused their trust by the 
greatest acts of tyranny and oppression to- 
wards die unfortunate ryots. In conse- 
quence of the measurea adopted by me in 
making over theee tracta of country as 
amani, and giving triennial leases to 
eacli of the amila I selected, the jagfairs 
began in a short time to assume a prosper- 
ous appearance, end the collectiona^rom 
the b^inning of Akwar or Novemb« to 
the end of Assar or June, were punctually 
paid, and 1 have no doubt that, had this 
arrangement been permitted to remain in 
force, the estates would have continued to 
improve, and have yielded a higher reve- 
nue.” 

Appended to this memmr, or appeal,iia a 
curious statement of the revenues derived 
by the ladies of his majesty's muhals 
ttom iagbircs assigned to them. Their 
annual incomes (without reckoning eon- 
tingent surpluses) were, during the two 
years of die hakeem's adminiitration. as 
follows j— ' 
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Ite HlghaJ Mlidi Itaiimi Sddb.... 9.MMIM 
JoaUDbAlallkih Zummaneeah^^ahlb.... 3«00i0U0 
JooDHb Mookudder Owleea, Nuwaub Sool- 
tin B^m Sahib 2,40,000 


making B total of 19,20,000 rupee* (about 
190,000) for the luppoit of these five 
penonagea; a sum nearly twice as great 
as the allowance settled upon the Queen 
of England, and not far short of the en- 
tire charge upon the civil list for main, 
taining the whole royal family of the Bri- 
tish empirei with exception of the King. 


MAVZOATUK OF TUB SOTLUJ. 

The public will be happy to learn that 
the object of Capt. Wade's mission to 
Lahore and Bahawulpore — to conclude 
commercial treaties, and to explore the 
course of the SuiJuj and Garrab, — liave 
been completely realixed. These rivers 
have been found to be thoroughly naviga- 
ble, and the mabanyah and nuwaub have 
met the wishes of this government in the 
most cordial and liberal manner. Of the 
two boats laden with an experimental 
cargo, which acooropanied Ca^. Wade's 
Heel, one had advantogeously disposed of 
its investment at Bahawulpore, and the 
other was about to proceed to the Shikar- 
poor market for the same purpose, as their 
spirited Marwarry owners were anxious to 
■t^e advantage of the present opportunity, 
and extend their commercial connections 
to that city also. The whole flotilla had 
been lately furnished with masts and sails, 
under the superintendence of the aMistant 
left at Bahawulpore; for, strange as it may 
appear, these important aids to navigation 
have never hitherto been on these streams. 
The boatmen are said to adopt the novelty 
with great readiness, finding the advantsTO 
of it in ascending the stream. So perfectly 
were the Loodiana merchants pleased with 
their voyage, and so satisfied of tlie prac- 
ticability of the route, and with the ad. 
vanced rate at which they had sold their 
cargo, tliat they had applied to Capt. Wade 
for bis sanction to their immediately de- 
spatching another fleet of ten boats td Shi. 
karooor; and the Persian merchant, also 
reament there had received a letter ftom 


draught ftom • auAirer, srho witlioul ft 
must perish of a mortal disease. Besides 
reforming Kotali and Gwalior, the Bri- 
tish authorities have lately induced tte 
King of Oude, greeted with the halleltt^ 
jahs of the press, to make his subjects em- 
brace death by inanition rather than easy 
servitude, whenever it shall please bis 'ma- 
jesty to render them destitute,— 2>riAi Gda* 
■Time 1. 

MDRSXas BT BHXXU. 

A party of tbefllst Bombay N.I., con- 
sisting of one havildar, one naick, and 
twelve sepoys, had been for a few da^a on 
leave of absence from Deesa to visit the 
shrines of Mount Aboo. On the road 
back, they stopt for a short time at a tem- 
ple' about half-way down the pass, where 
some Gosins resided, and having in vain 
offered money for a Bhccl safeguard, 
although one word from the head Gosin 
might have procured the necessary assist, 
ance, they proceeded on their journey. 
Before long, however, they were assailed 
from behind by a continura shower of ar- 
rows, which soon took effect on the party, 
eight being severely wounded, and four 
slightly. Leaving the eight on the ground 
for future observation, the Bbecis pursued 
the four slightly wounded men, but they 
luckily made their escape. The miscreants 
thenrMurned, and with a sword finished 
their bloody business, by deliberately cut- 
ting to pieces the havildar, naick, and six 
sepoys, as they lay on the ground, and hav. 
ingcollected the plunder, walked off. Hie 
naick alone survived long enough to de- 
dare he was almost sure the head Gosin 
was among the attacking party ; and it is 
far from improbable, not only in this case 
by refusing to assist the party, but also, 
when subsequently interrogated b} a gen- 
tleman on the hill, declaring be did not 
know a Bhcel even by sight, though be ac- 
knowledged to have lived at tbe temple 
twenty years, and there was plenty of evi- 
dence to prove the Bheels ore in tbe constant 
habit of frequenting the place, of course 
under the mask of religion, but in reality to 
pick up news regarding travellers to and 
from the mountain . — Dettii Com, 


his correspondent at Bombay, mentioning 
his intention of sending a fleet thence to 
Loodiana directly he hears that the ar. 
rangementa for opening the navigation ue 
finally settled.— Jlrin Built 27. 

SLAVBRT IN NATXVI tTATXB. 

Some time ago we entered a feeble pro- 
test against tbe premature abolition of sla- 
very in native states, while the necessity 
of selling or starving human beinn is the 
only alternative left there, amidst the 
anarchy and vidsritudes of fortunes which 
our government upholds. It is just the 
mistMcn humanity of removing the bitter 


THX OOVBBMMXNT OF INDIA. 

Some able letters, written, it is under- 
stood, by Mr. Trevelyan, under the name 
of ** IndopbiluB,” have appeared in the 
Calcutta Journals. They are long, and 
embrace a variety of topics connected with 
tbe politics, finance, '.revenue, and do- 
mestic policy of British India. Be^ has 
provoked a swarm of assailants (especially 
by bis attack on tbe ** horse-leeches*' of die 
msidency, in the matter of thesteam- 
meeu’ng), who accuse' him of exaggerk- 
don, miarepresenlation, assumption, 
Some of the writer's theories are evidently 
crude and hasty ; many of his views are 
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•t tlmci Mund and juit. The lattm ap- 
pear to hare exciM much intereet, and 
will probably be republiebed. The coo. 
trorersy ie too voluminoua for ua to at- 
tempt tocondenM it for this journal. 

** Minaoa or tub ikdiak parliament.'* 
A work under the above singular title 
has been set on foot at the Presidency, the 
profits of which are to be applied to that 
excellent institution, the School-book So- 
siety, which, we regret to learn, is in debt 
to the amount of nearly 1,000, and oblig- 
ed to suspend its operations. The work is 
intended to concentrate the ** Spirit of the 
Indian Journals," by reprinting the best 
productions which appear in them. The 
discuuions in the newspapers are assimi- 
lated to those in our parliament, and hence 
the fanciful title of the work. 


lltrANT SCHOOLS. 

At a meeting held at the bishop's palace, 
June 18th, which was attended by about 
fifty highly respectable persons, it was re- 
solved that an infant school should be 
established ; that a committee undertake 
to carry this measure into execution ; that 
a master be brought from England ; and 
Uiat subscriptions be collected for defiay- 
ing the expenses. Hie subscriptions, on the 
20ih June, amounted to about 1,400 ru- 
pees, the donations to about ],ii()0; the 
name of Dwurkanath Tagore is amongst 
the former. 

stbam-communicatiok with xurofe. 

A public meeting was held in the Town. 
Hal I, June 14th, to consider the propriety 
of forwarding the plan of steam-navigation 
lately proposed between Bombay and Suez, 
and of petitioning (he local and home au. 
thorities to aid die plan. Sir Edward llyau 
was called to tlie choir. 

Mr. M'Naughten proposed, without 
preface, tlic first resolution, whicli was car. 
ried unanimously : 

'* That in the opinion of this meeting, the esta- 
blishment or a secure and speedy onnniunlcatlon 
between Oreat Dntain and India, by st«im naviga- 
tion, would be productive of immense advantages, 
both to the public and to nrivaio individuals j and 
that, as this country would derive the chief benefit 
from a speedier communication with Great Britain, 
the efforts of all classes of the community thi^h- 
nut India ought therefore to be directed towsfds 



Mr. W. W. Bird proposed the third re- 
solution, that pvtitiona presented to the 
local and home ouihoritiea. He observed, 
thst the establishment of the proposed codi- 
municatiun, however beneficial to private 
individuals, must ultimately be mucli 
more advantageous to government ; and he 
trusted it would turn its attention from a 
casual intercourse by steam with India, to 
the establishment of a regular and perma- 
nent communication, which would enable 
the people of this country to make inlereat 
with the people et home, and consequent- 
ly introduce those reforms which ere re- 
quii^ for the hapfuneie and prosperity of 

This rcsoluUon was carried unani- 
mously. 

Mr. Parkor remarked the eagumets of 
all that the proposed communication 
should bo established, though it was no 
Jess evident that the money could not be 
olitained to carry tlieir wishes into ciTect. 
Hiis was a national object, or not ; If it 
was, then it was the duty of government to 
carry it into effect ; but' if not a national 
object, it was evident that Uie means of 
the inhabitants of this part of India were 
now more limited than ever to promote 
such an undertaking. He thought that ob. 
ject a national one, which would improve 
the communication between Great Britain 
and the most magnificent of all her depen. 
dencies. 'fhat shortening the distance 
was an improvement, there could be no 
doubt ; and that it would fix more firmly 
the British rule in this quarter of the world, 
was equally evident. As a servant of go. 
vernmeni, it was not for him to discou- 
rage any appeal to tlie authorities at home 
or here ; but he must say that the meeting 
was particularly fortunate in assembling 
at a time when they might fairly calculate 
on the cordial co-operation of the Cover- 
nor-general and those who sat with him in 
the council, whose aid, given at this pe- 
riod, would be a happy remembrance of 
Uiem Iiereofter. He had reason to know 
that the Governor-general and the Council 
had expressed Uiemselves favourable to the 
project. He then proposed the following 
resolution : — 


The next resolution, proposed by Mr. 
Cockerell, which spoke of the reasonable 
probability" of establisliing such a com- 
munication, was not deemd by the meeu 
ing to go far enough; the following 
amended one was proposed by Mr. Green, 
law, and adopted by 47 votes against 38. 


otBauvuviB w UIB IBCUIUH lOr xiMi 

5™! hthmui to Alexuidrla. there con In 
doubt of the piactkablUty of eitebUshlng «uc 


•• Thrt p^tioM he aecordtagly piepued for 
menil Rhnuture, oddrsiied to the Crown, to both 
Houses of Parliament, the Court of Dlrsctois, 
and the rovenunent here, and that a committee be 
appointed to prepare the same, and a suhKrlptlon 
be entered into to defray the expense of engroateia 
and towsiding the same.”' 


Mr. Greenlaw objected to this resolu. 
tioD, with the conviction that it would in- 
jure the cauu of steamTnavigetion. It 
appeared that two subscriptionf were iiu 
tended : one to promote the Bombay 
plan, the other to defray the cxpenaei of 


I 
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tfaa petitioiii^ wbidi bo confiderad doi* 
porting Arom tbe tenns of the requisition, 
and mm llie object foiv which > they bad 
met ; at the same time it was incumbent 
on Ae meeting to enter on aik immediate 
subscription) and appoint a rommittee to 
carry their own plan into effecL He would 
propose that tbe committee should have 
powen to enter into communication with 
the committee at Bombay; though he 
thought the plan of tbe latter a very imper* 
feet one, yet be thought something was 
due to the'inhabitants of that Presidency^ 
who had sufaacribed more towards their 
undertakiug titan the inhabitants of Cal. 
cutta had when the aeheme was originally 
proposed) leaving out the amount of wi^ 
bad been subscribed by tbe agency houses. 
He moved the following amendment 

** That petitions be presented to the Crown, to 
Parliament, and, through the Supreme Govem> 
ment, to the Hon. the Court of Directors, urging. 
In the strongest manner possible, the IminMlate 
establishment of such a communication, and tliat 
a speeud committee be appointed to prepare the 
wne, and to forward them to their several ad* 

Mr. Turton opposed the amendment, 
on the brood ground that the question of a 
petition to parliament was wholly distinct 
fW)m tliat of a subscription, and would 
Bupport the original proposition, though 
he had but a very faint hope that tlie plan 
would ever be carried into effect, because 
it was a national enterprise, ife never 
knew a national enterprize meet with any 
succesa, unless its projectors were able to 
allow something on tlie credit side of their 
ledger. He had no hope of their effect, 
ing any thing by the small means they 
would raise in the way of subscription, or 
that government would do anything un. 
less it was assured of receiving interest 
for the sums advanced. The present or 
late communication with England, by 
means of stcom, was truly contemptible; 
it was of no use once a-ycar ; no one knew 
when it was to start from India, or what 
was its chance of meeting with despatch un 
tbe other side of Asia. It was in fact 
not worth having. When it could be 
fairly sliown that Uie communication could 
be carried on like tbe mail coaches in 
England, tlicy would have a riglit to de. 
mand the aid of government, and call upon 
it to take tbe whole business into its bands. 
With the support of private individuals, it 
might go on for a time, but expenses 
wiUiout remuneration could not be eiidur- 
ed very long. Mr. Parker hod not alluded 
to one of the advantages steam might give 
to the natives of India. In fact, until Uiey 
could be induced to abandon tbeir preju* 
dices, there could be no hope tbe project 
would receive audi encouragement from 
them aa would yield any great profit to 
the projectora. He hoped to sec the day 
wlien they would adopt the example of 
their Enlightened coontryman, Haroinobun 


Roy, eapaciilly when it whuld but taka 
the same time to go to London, that th^ 
now employ to go On a pilgrimage to Ba- 
narea. He would support the original 
propoaition, because it was evideot it could 
not be carried into effect without the as. 
sistance of government. Again ; from 
Bombay to tlie Straits of Babelmandel 
would occupy fourteen doys and conshme 
a proportionate quantity of coal; if the 
BonilMy projectora attempted to establish 
steamers carrying auch a quantity of coal, it 
must certainly end in the ruin of their 
scheme. But, besidefs this, they must have 
anotlier steamer in tbe Mediterranean, and 
for this expense a capita) of no leas than 
fifteen lakhs would be required. He was 
one who originally suliscrilied to the ftind 
here, but now be could not recommend 
any plan but what was fixed on a firm 
basis. 

Mr. Parian observed, tliet the object 
in preparing ihe petition was to meet tbe 
views of all parties. In attempting to 
discover the feelings of the community, he 
had found that many, competent to judg«{, 
were of opinion that the eflbrt should be 
made ; but that any scheme of a private 
nature would only have the effect of 
squandering nway tbeir funds; and that 
others thought that any demonstration of 
public feeling ought to be backed by 
money .subscriptions. 

Mr. Dickens considered that no person 
could object to aiding in raising a small 
sum for the furtherance of the petition, 
which would only be a necessary means to 
the end. As far as be understood Mr. 
Turton, he had consented to petition the 
Court of Directors, though he expected 
nothing from them. It would have been 
as well had he abstained from refiections 
throwing obloquy on their pd<<t oonduct. 
He (Mr. Dickens) did not know their 
motives for having once refused tlieir co- 
operation in one plan, but he did not draw 
reasons from tbe past to judge of the future ; 
and lie hoped that the Court of Directors 
had understandings to lie convinced ; but 
if they could not be brought to the more 
enlarged and statcsinan-like view, and if 
they would adhere only to speculations of 
profit and loss, lie hoped that something 
like means of coercion would be discovered, 
— something that would compel them to 
adopt larger views then those of a merely 
mercantile character. 

1'lie amendment was then put to the 
vote and lost, and tbe original motion 
carried. 

A committee was then appointed to 
prepare and forward the petitiona. 

It was then proposed by Mr. M'Fkrlan, 

•* That, although in the opinion of thia.iMet- 
Ingp pennanent buccms can only be eiqiscM 
the continued support of the public 
yst ihe creation of a fluid by private subanipw)” 
may. nevertheluas, induce an earlier adopthw m 
active meeauros. and be useful aa a proof of lu^ 
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a!ria«tE5sa'isfi!!E-"'*“ 

. To which an araandment propoaed 
to the Allowing effhet : 

•' ThatltappMU tothb mMtlnc mmt dadtabla 
to evince a eyinpathy In the public iplrit manl- 
feated by tbv community of Bombay by thdr 
aflbiru to esUUlUi a communication between that 
prealdency and Huei byateam : and that the inha- 
Ditanta of Calcutta do cordially cooperate with 
them In their endeavoun to acoomplUh tip object, 
by Immediately raising eubacrlptiona without bind- 
ing themaelvea to any apeclflc plan.” 

Sir £. Ryan here aaid he would make 
a few observations, not as chairman of the 
meeting, but as a private individual. He 
believed he should have fbll credit with 
those present when he said, that no one 
could be more cordial on the subject of 
steam communication with England than 
be was ; but there was a reason on which 
bo opposed parts of both the propositions 
now submitted, for there were parts in each 
with which he agreed. He did not oppose 
them on the ground maintained by Mr. 
Turton, wliich he thought was the narrow 
ground; but he considered this os a quea. 
tion of interest between the government of 
India and that of England ; and he could 
not understand the opposite to a proposal 
which must improve the government of the 
country, liy bringing, in eflect, the govern, 
ment and the governed nearer together; 
one which would aflbrd the means of the 
most speedy redress where injury had been 
sustained. Look at the question of tiie 
Dutch embargo ; having steain-cominuni- 
cation, had war followml, what would have 
been the consequence ? Among other 
results, wc would have been enabled 
speedily to take Java. Then, again, in 
.the event of a war with Rusaia, might not 
great advantages be derived witli regard to 
die protection wc could obtain, by means 
of steam-communication, for our Eastern 
possessions? These were the main points 
on wliich he considered the subject; he 
put considerations of proflt and loss entirely 
out of the question, and thought they had 
sufficient grounds for calling on the go- 
vernment of England for assistance. Mer- 
chants might undertake the scheme for 
proflt ; but they were not the individuals 
on whom they should place the most 
reliance; for however expensive it might 
be,— and he believed that £100,000 would 
not suffice to carry it into full effect,— 
they should call upon tlie people of Eng. 
land to expend that sum,— a misereblo 
amount compared to the glory and advan- 
tages they as a nation would derive from 
it. Therefore, his opinion did not accord 
witli the two propositions he had read. 
The first observed ** that although per- 
manent success can only be expected from 
the continued support of the public autho- 
rities"— according to his belief, it could 
not otherwise exist at all, on a large scale, 
” yet the creation of a fund by private 


tubocriptione may navarthdeu induce en 
earlier adoption of actiye maaaures," &c. 
—It was bia opinion that they wanted no 
such adihlhistration. Would tluy raise 
a lakh for die purpose.? Even this would 
fall far' abort of wbat would be required. 

It would be*absurd to go to the govern- 
ment end aay ** Here isn lakh of rupeea 
to induce you to take up our scheine;'* 
but we should go to them and say, •* Tou 
have die money of the nation, our money 
among the rest; we call upon you .to 
advanea a poition of it- in support of a 
national benefit." But individuals should 
not be called on to pay iMr small amounts. 
Tins was one principal pint of the propo- 
sition he would oppose ;'''but in that parts 
which referred to die generous and active 
share Bombay had already taken in the 
proceedings, be entirely concurred. Pri- 
vate means did not appear at all likely to 
effect the end in view ; but when he saw 
it required of the community to give sub- 
scriptions, without specifying any plan, 
he thought it highly objectionable in every 
way. But if the resolution merely rested 
on forwarding a petition, properly drawn 
up and carefully worded, ho thought they 
might look for success. Every one knew 
the severe calamity that bad befallen tbia 
place, and he thought it would not be right 
to work on the sympadiies of die inhabi- 
tants, whose circumstances had been so 
much reduced, unless it could lie seen that 
there was an end adequate to meet the risk. 
Sir Edward proposed the following amend- 
ment : 

•* That it anneaTsto this meetinKinoat desirable, 
that we should express the deeiiest sympathy In 
the public spirit manifested by the community of 
Dcimbsy, by their efforts to wtaUish communi- 
cation biitwecn that presidency and Sues \n stoam t 
but, in the opinion of this mcetine, it is not 
desirable that we should support their scheme by 
BubscnptioDB, it being our conviction that ateam- 
cummunication between India and England can 
only be effectually promoted by the government 
here and at home.” 

\rier some remarks, from different 
speakerb, for and ogainst private subscrip- 
tion, 

Mr L. Clarke objected to the plan of 
a subscription, unless it could be shewn it 
would attain the object they intended. It 
was decided that the Bombay plan waa 
crude and ill-digested, and yet the sub- 
Bcriptioo, that waa to be handed to the 
people of Bombay, was in auppoit of a 
plan W'hich it was known would not succeed. 
There was, ten years ago, a meeting in this 
hall for die purpose of steam-navigation, 
and Rs. 80,000 had been raised ; 'but what 
had been done with that sum ? The resolt 
allowed that nothing could be effected by 
private funds, and the attempt to raise such 
would be a mere plundering of the public. 
He did not think that more than Ra. 5,000 
eould now be collected ; and that sum put 
forward, as all they tould dp, wpuld 
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to podtiv* miidilef. If ihqr bad no monny 
to giv«^ let them give opiniooi* and aand 
with one petition a lakli or two lakba of 
lignaturm. A aubacripCon here must be 
very trifling, and at leaat twenty lakha 
would be neceaaary. The recript of lettera 
at the poat-office waa three Ikklia, and if 
the monopoly were veated in a company, it 
would far eiceed that amount. Then 
propoae to the merchanta of England, and 
they might come forward. 

Mr. Turton, though he did not anti- 
cipate the aanie.^ie8ulla with other aup. 
portera of the rgao lution, opposed both 
amendments. JHF'faad a decided confi- 
dence in the yAbe df^unda, shillings, 
and pence, ainS^dtilpt could be shewn 
that toe scheme would not enuil a loss, he 
felt certain that they would never have the 
support of the government at home. They 
would say, you have a government of your 
own, and we should have to go back to the 
Court of Directors, who might refuse to 
listen to our account, and we might then 
come back to our aubscription. 

Sir £. Ryan thought that the benefit 
to be deriv^ by eighty millions of per- 
sons, should not for a moment bo placed 
in comparison with questions of minor 
import. If they look^ at the state of the 
latomus of Sues, they would find that it 
was necessary to adopt measures and pre- 
cautions that could only be adopted by 
government. He repeated that the ques- 
tion was a national one, and that, even if 
toe necessary funds could be raised, it 
could not be carried on without tlie co- 
operation of the British and Indian Govern, 
ments. 

Sir E. Ryan's extra-amendment was 
then put, and carried by a majority. 

The meeting (which polled seventy-fivb 
persons) is stated to have been one of the 
most numerous and highly respectable ever 
assembled in Calcutta, and to have included 
men of high standing in the civil service, 
several of the leading barristers, miliinry 
officers, some of the principal merchants, 
several rich natives, and a general mixture 
of the society, among whom there were 
few who went from mere curiosity. 

The Calcutta community, which is 
excited to toe utmost on this subject, appear 
to have been disappointed at the result of 
toe meeting, there having been a strong 
disposition, at the Presidency and in the 
M^ussil, to push the Bombay project 
without waiting for aid from government. 
The Calcutta Courier, which at first con- 
sidered the arguments in favour of an 
appeal to toe ruling authorities as quite 
irresistible, and argued that the ministers 
of the crown, who are now really the 
rulers of India," would not refuse or delay 
compliance with the application, sub- 
sequently qualified this opinion; stating 
that the proceedings at the meeting, far 
from suppressing the Kal of the advocates 


of an immediatf snbseibtimi, bad Mtaied 
their impatienoe ; tlmi it'ltoii: now sutt* 
ciently monifest, that the vsibluiion not Co 
support toe exertions of toe Bombay ooip. 
munity, did not speak the sense of fbd 
community in Calcutta ; that the show of 
hands, by which it was passed, was small ; 
that it was but a sort of negative miyorityf 
while the real migority of those who nm 
presenj^ave no vote at all upon the qoiiliif, 
tion ; and that " the expediency of g^fijg 
or discouraging support to toe Bombay 
aubscription rests upon the degree of pro- 
bability that a sufficient sum may be raised 
to carry toe object of tAat subscription into 
cffecu" ^ 

The subscriptions on the 29tli June 
amounted to 40, 135 rupees : amongst the 
subscribers are Lord Wm. Bentiiick, 
2,000, the Bishop of Calcutta, 1,000, 
Sir J. Franks, 1,000, Sir E. Ryan, 1,000, 
Sir C. T. Metcalfe, 1,000, and several 
natives. In the letter enclosing his sub- 
scription, Sir E. Ryan observes: ** Ibave 
done all I can to expose whut I consider 
still to be a delusion— but I liave a right 
to risk my own money upon any chance, 
though not, with my views, to induce 
others to Bubscril>e. Sincerely and most 
heartily do I hope to find 1 am mistaken 
in all my notions." 

The writer, to whom we have before 
alluded, under the signature of ** Indo- 
philus," treato the resolutions of the 
meeting and the arguments used there, 
with great contempt. He observes:— 
** The depositories of the influence and the 
greatest portion of the wealth of the 
country, it is our duty to set the exam- 
ple of making a personal sacrifice to secure 
for her the invaluable boon of a rapid com- 
munication with the mother country. As 
toe stipendiaries of the state and the con- 
tributors of toe smallest proportion of its 
burdens, we are bound in gratitude to 
take this opportunity of rendering her 
some return for the extraordinary privi- 
leges conferred upon us. But, say the 
breeches-pocket-inen, the waiters upon 
toe generosity of the Court of Directors, 

* Charity begins at home !’ To be sure 
it does: and have we English not a 
peculiar personal interest in the establish- 
ment of a Bteam-communicalion ? The 
natives of the country are not directly 
concerned at all. The only benefit they 
can derive is indirectly, from the improved 
system of government which is likely to 
result from the measure : but how differ- 
ent is it with ns ! Many of us have toe 
whole or a portion of our fiunilies in 
England. All of us have relations there. 
We are all deeply interested in the events 
which are paaaii^ in Europe. We have 
■11 of us a direct personal interest in the 
eatablubment of a speedy conveyance of 



lie meeting*, in the eziiting gUte of the 
jociety. which, he says, are ruled by the 
lawyers. ** The majority, at t|^ late 
meeting, gave the sense of the nwyen 
and the horse-luckea of Cahsutta." He 
observes : ** as the monopoly of the Com- 
pany was succeeded by the mercantile 
oligarchy of the agency houses, so the 
latter has been replaced by the agents or 
partners of London and Liverpool bouses, 
who trade upon their own capital, and 
consequently draw the whole profits of it 
themselves, instead of having to give the 
better share to the services. As might 
be supposed, they are all thriving, fiourish- 
ing men. Their star is evidently on the 
ascendant. They are all in the highest 
spirits, and more than one of tliem are 
alr^y gone home with fortunes. ” He 
recommends that a subscription book be 
sent round to every station in India, and 
that every man contribute according to his 
means. ** There are 74i native iniantry 
regiments and 23 of cavalry, artillery, 
and engineers, with an average of sixteen 
officers present in each. Ten King’s 
regiments with nn nvei^e of thirty offi- 
cers, and about 350 medical officers pre- 
sent on this establishment, making a total 
of 2,202 officers. Supposing! therefore, 
they were to give on an average only 
twenty.five rupees each, it would be 
55,056 rupees. There are 450 civilians 
present on this establishment, whose sub- 
scriptions will certainly not amount to 
less than 100 rupees each, which will be 
45,000 rupees more ; and besides this, we 
have the whole of tiie European mer- 
cantile community, and all the natives 
tiliroughout the country." 

On the 22(1 June, a meeting of the 
subscribers to the " New Bengal Steam 
Fund ’’ took place at the Town Hull, to 
conuder the measures proper to be adopt- 
ed for furthering the object of the sub- 
scription ; the bishop in the chair. 

The right rev. chairman avowed hinif- 
self an enthusiast in the cause, and re- 
commended the election of a committee. 

Mr. McFarlane proposed a list of per- 
sons to compose a committee, compre- 
hending all classes, scientific, roercantilcb 
civil, and military men, gentlemen of 
infiuence, natives, and an Eost-Indian, 
(Ms. Kyd) so that the public might have 
an efficient working committee, such as 
only need issue thw plan to secure gene- 
■cal confidence. 

After some changes and additions of 
, ^lMt.Jbum.N.S.Vox«12.No.48. 


cBtloBL with Englmd, ud will adopt all other 
moaautw calcuwed to otiuin thotend. . 

That a lulwcriptlan be iahuA in Airthaeaoe 
of the ebove puipoMk end tbet thefollowlng gen- 
tlemen be eppofnted e committee, to be deno- 
minated* the Committee of the New Sengal 
Fund.* 

Mr. D. McPerlen. Mr.^. WUlta. 

Ceptein Forbee. J. Middleton 

Dwariuneiith Tegpre. Jis. T . E. M. Tunon. 
Mr.W. H. Macnaghten, Kyd. 

MuthoaraeuthMulUdi,' 

Mr. James Prlnaepi y.fjaflrerwl 

Mr. C. B. Greenlew. wl ' MZ. ^ 

Mr. B. Harding. Mr. R; B. Thomaon 

** Tbet the Union Bank bathe treasiuen. and 
that whensfveT the amount of the subecrlptlons on 
hand shell be 1,500 rupaee. 1,000 of that sum eball 
be InveMed In Company's paper, so that no aum 
exceeding rupees 500 be ever allowed to remain 
permanently In the treesarm's hands. 

*' That the committee be Instructed to rsailae 
the amounU already aubacilbad as speedily as poa- 
sible, and to use their utmost endeavonn to pro- 
cure additional subacriptiono; and that no aum or 
sums paid hito this fund be comidarad as part of 
the Bombay Jomt stock, or of any other joint 
stock fund. 

“ The the committee Immedietdy apply them- 
selves to the conalderation of the meana oy which 
the communication now Interrupted by the laying 
up of the Hugh lAndMg may be, flist, moet cer- 
tidnly. end secondly, most spe^lly re-opened | 
and they be authorised for that purpose to seek 
the aid of the Supreme Government, andendea. 
Tour to obtain the aid of tne East-Indla commit, 
teas formed at home, add that they seport to a 
rameral meeting of the subscribecs when they 
shall have come to some definite concludon. 

** That, In furtherance of the foregoing leeo- 
hitioos, the committee make every enquliy in 
their power Into the teslblllty of the plan pro. 
posed at Bombay, entering into Immediate com- 
munication with the comnuttee at that place, ai 
well as with thorn which may be farmed at Ma- 
dras, Ceylon, or elsewbere in India. 

** That, at the general meetings Teffsrred to in 
the fifth resolution. If it shall wpear to the 
ma)ority of the subscribers and proxies present In 
number and amount, that there Is a fur and rea- 


wch maiorlly to direct the whede or any portion of 
the fundit subscribad to be paid In aid of that plan, 
and that the decision of such mofarlty alum be 
binding un etch individual aubscrlber. 

** That a period of not lew than six weeks shall 
elapse between the publication of the commlttaS’i 


resident beyond the precineta of thd town of Gal- 
wtta l» esiUtled to vote by proxy or letter, 
should they deelre It; otherwise the senee of the 
^ority of visa voce sod written Votes to decide 

" That the committee be authoriied to dlsbuno 
rach smalLaunw es may be found necessary for 
statlam, copyists, and printing. 

''That thecommittee may be added to at any 
puhUc meeting of subscribers, but not by the com- 
mit^ thmsSlvei ; and that Itshail be ImperaUve 
on them to call a meeting of suhacrlbers once in 
every six months or oftaner. If they think fit, fbr 
the pur» of submitting to them a report of tholr 
proModbigs. andastatomeDt of their acoounta.” 

The bishop, in returning thonka fbr tlie 
usual concluding vote, urged seal and 
perseverance, and the encoungement of 
small subscriptions, which from their 
number were genenllv more eflbclive 
(2 G) 
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bnfiiB. He did. not think that 
ultHMIy there wou]d>v«|^any want of 
•fundB, but hoped also tlidtlm |;ovemnient 
liere and at home would umte with the pub* 
lie to give permanence to the project. He 
felt convinced that the people of England 
would be deeply interested in the sclieme, 
and that there was not a man there who 
would not subscribe towards it. 

A -ileai^-subscription committee has 
been formed at Agra and 1,200 rupees 
collected, which, the committee state, in 
a letter to Bombay Will be reserved until 
a satisfectorv mbdc&ation of the Bombay 
plan shall luyidiRn effected; adding 
tiMir **eonvictioHthat were the rules 
modified os Yecommended, a considerable 
subscription would be raised at this and 
the neighbouring stations.’* The Agra 
committee desire that every subsoritor 
■'Aall participate pro rata in the profits. 
'They also urge the expediency of direct- 
ing the purchase of a steamer ready for 
sea in England, instead of attempting to 
build one at Bombay. 

Another committee has been formed at 
Delhi, which has raised subscriptions in 
that city, Futtygbur, Kumaul, Beawroud 
Meerutt. 


. lot. COCBBANE AND THE ’^HURKABU.** 
Mr. Jcdin Cochrane, the Company’s 
standing counsel, having taken just of- 
fence at ajian^ph which appeared in the 
Bengal Murkaru (in its report of the pro- 
ceei^gs at the Steam-Navigation meet- 
ing), calculated to expose him to con- 
tempt and ridicule,* sent Ensign Lums- 
den, of the dfith N. I., with a message to 
Mr. James Sutherland, the present editor 
of the HwkarUf demanding ** personal sa- 
tisfection.” Mr. Sutherland placed the 
aflhir in the hands of Mr, Wm. Cobb 
Hurry, explaining to him that Mr. Smith, 
the proprietor of the Hurkaru, had, at his 
(Sutherland’s) representation, struck out 
the offensive passages from tlie dawk edi- 
tim, and adding that be CSutheriand) was 
** OTt in the habit of interfering with the 
reporters.” Mr. Hurry explained the 
matter to Mr. Lumsden, but the latter 
stated that “no apol<^ could be taken,” 
and requested that a time and place might 
be appointed. Mr. Hurry, iK reply, ob- 
served that “ he had not offer^ any apo- 
logy on tbeportof Mr. Sutherland;” that 
Mr. Cocirane bad been informed by the 


• Thepingrsphwaiaafollcmi: *• Mr. Cochrane 
than faTouved tha with a Iona, udoqii- 

nectod, cnthiulSstlc apeech, fullof poetiyand me- 
taphor, which Mda utter defiance to all tne myate. 
rlea of ateDcgrraphy. The meeting frequently in- 
tatniptcd him with ahouta of laughter, one of 
which drew forth the foUowlna quotation ; * laugh 
not, or I’ll tear you to plerea l' From the general 
tenor of the apeech, we usderatood It to be favour- 
able to the Bombay acheme, and oppoaed to any 
fflng.tlwt tended In any way to divert attenUon 


latter, that “ tl^reportora were not under 
hia orders;” that, *' under these ciremn- 
Btanees, Mr. Cochrsile cannot be per- 
mitted to fix upon a pefton who has given 
no offence to him,” and that he (IMgr. 
Huiry) “must, therefera, decline per- 
mitting Mr. Sutherland to meet him, espe- 
ci.illy us Mr. Smith, the proprietor of the 
Hurkaru^ has frequently, in ttie most pub- 
lic mifener, announced his dini respqflhi- 
bility for every thing tlut is itiaer^»in 
the paper.” » 

After this exoneration of responsibility, 
Mr. Cochrane, very naturally, turned to 
Mr. Smith, t^hom Mr. Lumsden wrote 
that, as he hl|l been declared to be “ en- 
tirely answerable for anything that 
pears in the Hurkaru^* he (Mr. Lumsden) 
requested Mr. Smith would give “ imUM- 
diate personal satisfiicdon to Mr. Co- 
chrane.” 

Mr. Smith replied that he had “ con- 
sulted a friend,” and was advised to de- 
cline complying with this call, “because 
the circumstances of tlic case did not 
warrant the demand.” He added that 
he was also “ advised,” that the report 
was correct; tliat “he would, thertfore, 
abide by it and was ready to defend it 
and he requests “that any future com- 
munication may be sent to his attorney.” 
Mr. Smith, with tradesman-like tact, inti- 
mates, in a postscript to his reply (which 
is in a letter to Mr. Lumsden), that Mr. 
Cochrane owes him the sum of 862 sa.rs., 
the amoi^t of R ^^ijricimisBory note eeve- 
ral dagt overdue^ and be would “feel 
obliged” by his sending the money forth- 
with, “ to avoid the trouble and expense 
of legal proceedings !” 

Mr. Cochrane, upon this, posted Wm. 
Cobb Hurry, Esq., Mr. Sutherland and 
Mr. Smith “ as cowards, for refusing him 
the satisfiiction of a gentieman.” 

Mr. Hurry noticed this step, in a 
straightforward manner, by a publication 
under liis signature, declaring that “ Mr. 
Cochrane never, on any occasion, de- 
manded such satisfimtion from him, and 
that be never had any dispute with him 
in his life ;" and that he “ consequently 
denounces him as a pvbKe Uar, a clisgrBce 
to the honourable profession of the law, 
and unworthy of anynotioe frama gen- 
tleman, except this public xeftitation of 
his scandalous falsehood.*^ 

The proprietor and irresponsible editor 
of the Bvrkaru met the afhir in a diffe- 
rent, but quite cbaraoteristic manner, by 
venting a quantity of low abuse of Mr. 
Cochiane in the columns of their paper. 

Mr. Cochrane contented himself with 
complimenting Mr. Hurry and his ^nds 
upon their admirable conversancy in the 
vocabulary of vulgar language, and asks 
why the pecuniary demand was not made 
at the first interview, and whoever heard 
of pecuniary mattera being mingled with 
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■ucit tnniactions by £Hb advice of any 
adan who calls himself a gei^Ueman?" 

Mr. Smith closes the oShir by acknow- 
ledging **with much satisfiRctiOD,’' that 
Mr. Cochrane had paid him the 862 ru- 
pees. He seems, therefore, to have been 
the only person “ satisfied." 

lOLlTABY FUND. 

A correspondent informs us that a do- 
cument has been lately ciffeulated to the 
army by the Directors of tha Military 
Fundf proposing to cancel certain articles 
of its rules and regulationa,,on the ground 
of their holding out benefits not likely to 
be realized in consequence of the present 
state of its funds. He states that the 
lienefits the articles promised are those 
which were probably the principal induce- 
ments with many to become subscribers 
to the Military Fund, and that they apply 
wholly to those who stand in especial 
need of pecuniary assistance at a time 
when sickness and misfortune weigh hea- 
vily upon them . — India Gaz. Mty 31. 

MB. WOLFF. 

Tlie papers of this presidency continue 
to touch upon the controversy between 
Mr. Wolff and Lieut. Burnes (who is now 
in England); some conclude the reve- 
rend gentleman " mad others have less 
charity. Wo take; leavp of |he subject 
with the followihg batraonknary letter 
ftom Mr. Wolff, dated ^ Hyd^bad, June 
4," and addressed ** to the I’ublic In 
India 

** Dear Friends : — Having now taken 
leave, and hope for ever, from Mr. Bumes, 
I would consider myself to be dishonest 
by not laying before you the whole of the 
circumstances to which Mr. Burnes al- 
ludes, with regard to my frequienthi cast- 
ing out devils. I told him the following 
fimt. In the ^^ear 1828, when I left with 
my wife the city of Cairo for Jerusalem, 
one night, when sitting in our tent, and 
the Arabs near the fire, one of them, Haj 
All by name, was talking. Whilst he was 
talking, a horrid voice came out of him — 
it was like the voice of the tormented spi- 
rits in hell. I asked the Arabs, what Is 
tins? — * The Devil!' My wife 
trembled alllfVer. One of the Arabs said 
to the DeoU, * in the name of Miiham- 
med, the Pr^het of God, be silent !' 

" DmnL 1 don't know Muhammed ; 
Muhammed is a pig I 

" (to the DevU). In the name 
of Jesus be silent I 

** Devil. Who is near me? is Elyah 
near me ? 

'* Myedf. In the name of Jesus, be si- 
lent I and the Devil was silent ! 

“ The same circumstance happened 
again the second night, and I silenced him 
ogam with the name of Jest»; but as we 


observed thatjAp Avab was a great bias.* 
pliemer ai|i&''l^fligate, I made not use 
of the name ^'Jeeua the third night ; but 
Ahmed, a Bedouii^ who became through 
this circumstance a believer, made use of 
the name of and the Defil was si- 
lenced. 

" The circumstance was reported on 
our arrival at Gaza to the Governor, who 
reported it to Abd- Allah FuluLthe late 
Padia of Acre. 

" With regard to my one interview with 
Christ at Bokharib it is as follows. In 
speaking with Bumbs on this subject at 
Cabool, 1 introducedjjjmth Dr. Johnson's 
and Leibnitz's belid^piut apparitions, as 
Paul dkl Aratus th#|foet, in Afita. xvii. 

** When my'^ind one evening was very 
much cast down, having been accused to 
Gosh Bekie as a Russiaiit I wept, when 
suddenly a splendour covered my roOtl, 
and the voice ‘ Jesus enters !' thundered 
in my ears. I saw suddenly Jesus stand- 
ing upon a throne, surrounded by little 
children, mercifully and kindly looking at 
them. I fell down and worshipped, and 
the vision disappeared I This is tlm one 
inetance I mentioned to Burnes. 

" But now one simdar instance more, 
which I never mentioned to Mr. Bumes. 

When arriving at Malta, for the fifth 
time, in the Lazaretto from Macedonia^ 
my mind was very much cast down, for B 
horrid hypocrite had imposed upon me. 
I walked about in my room and said, " I 
am afraid my whole trial of converting the 
Jews is in vain I* when suddenly my room 
was transfigured, and 1 believed I was in 
new Jerusalem. Jesus Christy surrounded 
by Abraliam, Isaac, and Jacoby and the 
apostles, walked about in the street! 
Paul, with a crown upon his head, turned 
to me, and said, if I remember well, these 
^vords : * Now it is otherwise; you have 
not such a beautiful crown as myself, but 
still you have a crown !' The daughters 
of Jerusalem were devoutly looking out 
of the windowb, saying, whra Chrijljf^- 
proaclied, *now he has his tabemcle 
with men I* Some of the saints were look- 
ing shout, and said, “ who are these shipe 
coming from distance, as the doves to tiieir 
windows?’ The others replied, * these are 
the ships of England!' and the vlsiona 
disappmiRd !" 

NEW CANAL. ^ 

The lode gates, at the Chitpwe end of 
the new canal, were opened this morning 
et half-flood, and the tide of the river was 
allowed to run for soma hours into the 
salt-water lake, until it fell again to a level 
with the latter. It is a remarkable foature 
of this canal, that, at the distance of about 
4| miles, it connects tide-waters, which 
ere never at an equal level, except for a 
moment at intervals of about 6 hourR,— aa 
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tfijf tkUft of tfae lake and fiver always cross 
each. Tfae flood-tide in tfae river sets hi 
from 2 to 3 hours earlier tlias in the lake* 
according to the time of year; never risings 
in the N.E. roonsooiii above 4 feet from 
the extreme low water level, nor above 
6 feet above that level during the opposite 
season^expept in heavy storms, when the 
accuniMM rain and inundation of the sea 
■ometiflft ruse the surface of the lake a 
foot (IP%o*higher. The ordinary river 
tides, however, rise and fall 12 or 14 feet, 
the maximum differei\^ being above 20 
feet ; and during the frffihes the river sur- 
free is almost cona^tly higher than that 
of the lake, aUhod|fi there is a very close 
correspondence in their mean levels. If 
therefore the new canal gates were left 
always open, the river tide would some- 
times run through W'ith a velocity of 4^or 
5 miles an hourjn the high freshes of Sep- 
tember and October, when the difl’er- 
ence of level, at the two extremities of the 
canal, may be 10 or 12 feet. — Cal Cour. 
June 25. 

DUTIES ON IMPOUXS. 

Reg. VI. 1833 rescinds so much of 
Reg. XV. 1820, as provides tiuit where 
imports are detained for undervaluation by 
the officers of the customs, the importer 
should receive the amount of liis own 
valuation, with 10 per mnt. in addition 
thereto. It is now provided, that the im- 
porter shall only be entitled to the amount 
of his own valuation ; and that the duty 
shall be deducted therefrom, instead of 
being paid out of the proceeds of the goods 
detained. 

BENGAL MEDICAL FUND. 

We have been permitted to peruse a 
revised plan of the Bengal Medical Fund, 
by tlie Temporary Committee of Mana- 
gers, and regret to statu that our opinion 
regaitling the conduct of that body nos by 
no means been altered. A plan was 
drawn tip by the Agra committee, stated 
to boACCording to tlie votes of the ser- 
vice, and ive should have considered that 
^e course of the Temporary Committee 
of Managers, was afterwards simple and 
obvious. The first point to be ascertained 
ought to have l^n the members who 
were inclined to join the fund on the plan 
proposed; the second, to ascertain and 
classify the/easons of tliose who declined 
supporting It It would have then re- 
mained with the subscribers to determine 
whether they coneeived such modifications 
would have been advisable, as would 
have enabled the larger proportion of the 
dissentients to become subscribers. Se- 
condly, after receiving the proposals of 
amendment by difiTerent members of the 
service, to have submitted them with 
their remarks for the cuiibideratioii of 


their brethren, instead of present)iM: Iheif 
own* plan, without inquiring the 

different opinions of the c^on ttrons^- 
out the provinces. Most imporCapt mi. 
rations, we perceive, are made in the 
seettOD, depriving the fund, in Our opi- 
nion, of a great portion of the advantages 
expected to be derived from increp^ 
promotion ; for, by making those ’^o 
ought to be chiefly urged to retire, con- 
tinue to subscribe to the fund after having 
quitted the service, and given all that is 
required of tliem, it thereby renders the 
fund a bar instead of an inducement to 
the early retirement of those who have 
completed their period of service. — Mo- 
fussU UkbaTt June 8. 

' AGENT OF THE INHABITANTS OF 
CALCUTTA. 

The original appointment of Mr. Craw- 
furd— we speak not of his mission to 
Rnglaiid with the Stamp Petitions, but 
of the equivocal office subsequently given 
to him,— was irregularly made: it was 
determined at a priratc, not a public, 
meeting confined to particular classes. 
Tiic course pursued by the delegate or 
agent of those classes, was not a course 
which would have been sanctioned by 
the public at large. Instead of acting 
upon instructions from Calcutta, as in the 
case of the staqip and sugar petitions, 
Mr. Crawfurd committed his friends by 
declaring open war hgainst the ConijMUiy, 
and writing paroplflets, not for the pur- 
pose of eliciting truth, but in the spirit of 
party, and so full of exaf^retiun, that 
the cause of free trade, which he support- 
ed, actually suffered in his bands, by the 
opportunities he gave to discredit his 
statements — Co/. Cour. June 22. 


THE MOFUSSIL AND NATIVE INDIA. 

Oude . — The king has ordered his vixier, 
Nabob llo.shen od Dowla, not to permit 
any of the officers in his employ to receive 
any pecuniary consideration by way of 
iiuzzer, &c. ; they are strictly to confine 
themselves to taking the regular fixed 
revenues of the lands, and no more, under 
pain of punishment and dismissal from 
employ ; yet, notwithstanding this, bribery 
and corruption still pervad^every depart- 
ment as glaring as ever. 

It is said that the king has ordered a 
college to be erected at Lucknow, for the 
dissemination of the English language, 
and endowed it on a liberal scale ; he in- 
tends himself becoming its patron, and 
has ordered proficient teachers to be en- 
gaged on adequate salaries. 

Lahore.— The vakeel of Hurree SiHh 
Nulwa represented to the ruler of tlic 
Punjaub that his master had commenced 
the construction of a bridge over a portion 
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oftilfrBcM»river» and metseiigen. 
had iMdlja^flifBpatclied to the provinces of 
the Zubees to faring the stipnhited 

iielt»nW«id horses. Heera Sing, the son 
ofDessa Bing,- having arrived at the dur- 
bar from. Cawmere, had a long conference 
with the Maharajali respecting the admi- 
iiutration of that province. 

The riyah asked Cour Khiirug Sing 
whether he possessed the requisite qualU 
ficatiops for conducting the government 
of Feshawur. The Cour replied that he 
conceived himself capable, with the aid of 
a valiant army Owing to the incapacity 
of Cour Shere Sing, and the existence of 
great abuses in the administration of Cash- 
mere, the rajah has an intention of repair- 
ing thither himself, should he have leisure, 
as Siidar Connah Sing seems to be very 
desirous of having one of his sons ap- 
pointed governor of Cashmere. 

The courtiers stated that the ruin and 
depopulation of Cashmere was owing 
more to the oppression and tyranny of 
Bysakha Sing than to any act of the Cour, 
who was merely the nominal governor, 
and constantly engaged in pursuit of plea- 
sure. The rajah declared his firm deter- 
mination to bring Bysakha Sing to conding 
punishment, and to place his father under 
restraint for the trunsgres^^ions of his son. 

The rajah appears very anxious to re- 
move his tents trom the banks of the 
Havee to the precincts, of Cashmere and 
Feshawur, in order persbhally to superin- 
tend the arrangemeift of those districts. 

Joudjtore . — It appeoi-ed from the IJhh- 
bars of Joudpore, tliat Maun Sing, tlic 
rajah, being day and night eng^ed in 
pleasure among the nymphs of his ziina- 
nah, has withdrawn himself from the ma- 
nagement of state affairs, which are now 
wholly conducted by the servants of the 
raj. These individuals are not at liberty 
to hold personal conferences with him, 
on any point, however important or emer- 
gent ; whenever they have any thing very 
urgent to communicate to him, they are 
obliged to do so by means of writing. 

Jetfpore — It was intimated to the 
rajah, that Colonel Lockett was desirous 
•of obtaining a set of the Vedas i direc- 
tions were issiUed to make a search for 
tlie same in the state library. 

The government have succeeded in de- 
stroying a 'tribe of freebooters, called 
Shugtil Khorcs ; they were attacked in 
thejr jungles ; 250 were killed, 400 taken 
prisoners, and the rest dispersed. 


inalirffff. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

PRIVATE LIMMING. 

The case of this individual (see pp. 174, 
194), who was tried by a court-martial for 


making a fal«i ebaigo, in a newspap.qr,'^. 
against a late officer in the ordnance de- 
partment, ;,haB Jbeen much commented 
upon here find at Calcutta. It now ap- 
pears that the charge itself was minutely 
and fairly investigated by a Court of In- 
quiry, and declared by that Court to be 
utterly groundless and vexatious, not one 
tittle of evidence facing adduced tha( could 
in any way impeach the honesQGjftflie ac- 
cused, a man of some fifty yrai«|||||nding 
in the service, and whose life nad^6n one 
of unblemished integrity." Tlie Madras 
Herald adds the following particulars : 

** But when we view ^e connection of 
the two parties, the^cuser and the ac- 
cused— when we consider that the latter 
was the father of the former’s voife — that 
an his death he left to Limming’s wife 
Rupees 12,000— that the daughters of the 
good old man were literally brought into 
Court to endeavour to prove their father 
a thief— that no sliadow of foundation was 
found by fifteen sworn commissioned offi- 
cers to exist for a diarge, which could 
alone be justified in the eyes of God or 
man by a stern sense of public duty acting 
upon deliberate conviction — then can we 
only view this violation of the innate feel- 
ings of human nature with unqualified in- 
dignation, and rejoice that the hand of 
justice has overtaken the unnatural erl- 
miiial.” 

For this offence, the man was sen- 
tenced to solitary confinement for silt 
months, which is characterised as a se- 
vere '* punishment ! 

AFFAIRS OF MYSORE. 

The affairs of Mysore are in sutUtuctory 
train of reparation and adjustment, under 
the discreet management of Colonel Mor- 
rieson. A searching investigation is re- 
ported to have taken place into the causes 
of the late desperate rebellion in that 
country. Some attribute the disorders to 
mismanagement on the port of the ex- 
Resident ; and others, to the unfortunate 
and inconsiderate relinquishment of the 
reins into the hands of an incapftle and 
profligate prince, upon some of the non- 
interference or anti-subsidiary theories.— « 
Bengal Chronicls. 

SICKNESS. 

Our obituary this day presents a cata- 
logue mournful in extent; at Masulipatam 
the mortality has been truljf terrific. In 
an appallingly brief space ot time we have 
learnt the deaths of Lieut. Coi. Munn, 
Major Tullob^ Capt. Puget, Lieut Brotd^ 
and Capt. Crawley, of the Bark Fi/e^e- 
Independent of these melancholy events, 
we have heard that His M.’s gallant 62d 
does not number much above a hundred 
men fit for duty ! The casualties have prin- 
cipally arisen from apoplexy ; and those 
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who are acquMnted with the place will 
not view this unhappy result with asto- 
nishment, but shudder at the idea of such 
land-winds, os we have lately experienced, 
collecting increased fervour over the sandy 
plain which they traverse in their passage 
to the European barracks in fort< 

Our accounts from the interior axe still 
of an un&veurable nature as regards the 
cholera.. :At Bangalore, Bellary, Seringa- 
patam, alidShikapoor, it still continued to 
harass and distress the troops and inha- 
bitants ; at one time being more prevalent 
• with the Europeans, then again with the 
natives, alternately changing without any 
apparent cause ; thus baffling the skill and 
setting at defiance knowled^ and expe- 
rience . — Madras Herald^ June 6. 

niSTBESS OF THE NATIVES. 

' The abstract firom the Monegar Choul- 
try Report to June 8, presents a most 
extraoidinary increase. The number of 
admissions during the week is 12,04-7. 
against only 132 persons dischaiged, and 
«90 deaths; and a vsat majority receive 
gratuitous rations, the niimter of persons 
set to work daily having been for some 
time back 5,935 without variation. The 
number receiving relief on the Bth June 
was 36,133! Numbers are said to endure 
extreme want rather than apply at the 
Choultry, owing to the bad food supplied 
there. 


iSomfiav. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

AFFAiaS or 8HOTTON AND CO. 

At a meeting of the creditors of Messrs. 
Shotton and Co. on the 1 5th of May, to 
receive an account of tlie afhiirs of the 
house, and to determine upon measures 
for placing them in a train for settlement, 
Mr. Johnson submitted the following ab- 
stract statement of the aflhirs of the firm, 
on the 20th April : 

DAts. 

Due to Partla in India. .. .. . 8,33,445 

Due to PartlM in England .. IS, 

Assets. 


By Cadi Balance S4,503 

By Government Promiiaory 
Notes, Sa. Ra. 9,400 at 106| 

per ion 10,011 

By Bills receivable per State* 

ment 19,185 

By Invoice of Goods £l,051 

las-Hd., atlalOd. 11,480 

By Office Furniture 3,500 

By Balances due by Parties in 

.Indb 16,46.646 

Balances due by Parties in 

3M,3S5 


Doubtful ll,84il77. of whidi 

one third ertuMted lire- 

3,94.796 

4,91474 

Leaving.... Rs. 15,99.076 
To meet 90,73.674 

It was resolved, ** That this meeting, 
being impressed with the Impoitsnce of 
keeping the estate out of the Insolvent 
Court, are of opinion that the most advis- 
able way of winding it up will be under 
trustees and one stipendiary, on whom 
tlie active duty will devolve, under the 
supervision of a Committee ; that the pro- 
perty be assigned over to trustees for the 
^neral benefit of the creditors ; Ttot Ma- 
jor Hicks, Mr. Beckwith, and Jecjjeebhoy 
Dadsbhoy, be appointed trustees ; That 
Mr. Beckwith be requested to act as sti- 
pendiaiy trustees upon a salary of Rs. 500 
per mensem, until the 20th of May 1834, 
such allowance being then subject to re- 
consideration : That Mr. Johnson, the 
senior partner in this country, be requested 
to afford his assistance to the executive 
trustees, receiving a salary of Rs. 500 
per mensem, until the next quarterly 
meeting." 

NATIVES AND THE B. B. B. A* 8. 

A Parsee of some distinction at Bom- 
bay, Manuckjee Cursetjee, procured him- 
self to be proposed a member of the Bom- 
bay brancii of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Tbe president supported his pretensionB. 
and even proposed ** that all natives en- 
titled to sit on grand juries should be 
eligible to the Literary Souiety," a propo- 
sition objected to by the Rev. Mr. Wilson, 
on the ground that it would give a pre- 
ference over their countrymen of the high- 
est literary attainments, to those whose 
only literature was their acquaintance with 
the English language. At tbe bailoi, four- 
teen black-balls appeared against the can- 
didate for admission. 

TBANSMISSION OF BOUND. 

** Some gentlemen standing on one of 
the highest points of the Mahabuleshwar 
Hills (Sidney Point), on the morning of 
the 4th instant, distinctly heard a succes- 
sion of gpins, which appeared to be a solute 
fired at Bombay on the morning of the 4th 
June (6 o’clock), in consequence of the 
departure of the Earl of Clare for Poonah 
the preceding evening. The distance tbe 
sound travelled must be about a hundred 
miles in a direct line, seventy of which is 
land. Sidney Point i» about 4,300 feet 
above tbe level of the sea, and the pre- 
vailing wind was S. W., though protmbly 
there was a lull early in the moming."'^ 
Cvrresp. Bomb. CourieTf June 10. 



SLAVE TaADlNO. 

The Hurkaru states that the borqut 
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Mariot Lmarmteot Maria FeniaiideB com- 
mander. has lately imported sixty slavea 
(flrom the E. coast of Africa) into Da- 
maun; and Don Juliao, the governor, 
knows and sanctions it ! Nay more, some 
of these slaves have been purchased by 
Portuguese inhabitants of Bombay, British 
subjects. 

STBAM-KAVIGATIOK. 

The amount of tlie subscription for the 
Steam-vessel amounted, on the 22d June, 
at the Presidency, to 9^,'720 rupees, be- 
sides about 6,000 rupees at various sta^ 
tions. 

Some curiosity having been expressed 
by the Court of Gwalior respecting Steam- 
navigation, and in particular about the iron 
vessel that was to swim on the Ganges, 
the Governor General addressed a letter 
to Scindia, stating that arrangements are 
in progress for the establishment of a re- 
gular communication by steam on the 
Ganges and Jumna between Calcutta and 
the provinces of Hindustan: adding, 
** Several iron Steam-boats will shortly 
arrive from England for this purpose, and, 
as your Highness cannot fkil to take a 
lively interest in the novel scheme of im- 
provement which, from the vicinity of your 
dominions to the rivers Chumbul and 
Jumna, must eventually add to the con- 
venience of your subjects, and extend the 
reputation of your Government, I have 
directed a short account of the principle 
of the Steam-Engine, and the mode of Its 
application to carriage by land and water, 
to be prepared for your Highness’s in- 
formation, and it is herewith enclosed, 
together with some drawings of Steam- 
carriages." 


erocHin en^ina. 

Square-rigged vessels belonging to the 
Cochin-Chinese government now visit the 
Eastern seas. These vessels are manned 
by Cochin-Chinese, but generally have a 
person on board (either a European or a 
native of Macao) to navigate the vessel 
through seas unknown to themselves. The 
object of their voyages seems to partake 
more of the character of scientific enquiry 
than commercial enterprise, as die pro- 
duce they carry is comparately trifling in 
amount. These vessels have mandarins 
on board. Two went to Calcutto two or 
three years ago ; this year the whole four 
procoraed to Batavia. One went to Ma- 
nilla last year. *' One of their notables,** 
says the Singapore Chronidct " required of 
us, last season, files of all the Indian 
papers we could collect; and we were so 
fortunate as to be able to supply him with 
a few Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Cape, 
Canton, and Australian papers. They 


were intended for some European at court, 
who was to translate the most interesting 
portions, for the information of his Co- 
cbin-Chinese Majesty." 

Vetoio* 

Letters from Persia mention the auocesa 
that has attended the arms of Prince Ab- 
bas Mirsa, in Khorassan. Tlie subjuga- 
tion of that country is complete;^ for Ma- 
homed Khan Karaee, the only one of the 
chiefs who was not quite at the Prince 
Royal’s disposal, '^has submitted, and has 
proceeded with him to Teheran. The 
strongest of liia forts will be destroyed, 
and the government of die country en- 
trusted to other hands. The greater part 
of the troops have returned to Aserbijan. 
It is expected that die spring will open 
with another campaign. The fame which 
die Prince has acquired amongst die faith- 
ful by liberating the Persian slaves at 
Serakhs, a famous slave mart, and de- 
stroying that den of iniquity, may, it fa 
considered, combine with other causes to 
induce him to attempt the liberation of the 
captives now in Khiva and Bokhara. To 
accomplish this, he Will probably begin 
with Harat, and open for himself the 
route from Tegend to Merv£, Mahomed 
Khan, of Turbut, has surrendered himself 
and his country without resistance, and 
Yar Mahomed Khan, of Herat, who at. 
tempted to escape from Meshed, is in an 
honourable state of confinement at that 
place. The king of Persia proposed 
marching from Teharan before the vernal 
equinox, in order to meet the Russian 
ambassador, whom he has Invited to an 
audience in the district of lower Taurus. 

of iSooti Kopr. 

Cape papers to the beginning of Sep. 
tember state, that disaatis^tion bad bew 
expressed by the colonial fishermen, in 
consequence of the repeated appearance of 
French whaling vessels in the toy, for the 
purpose of fishing. Complaints were loud 
among the mercantile part of the commu- 
nity of the stagnant state of trade, and the 
rapid decline in prices, owing, it is said, 
to the heavy stocks of all sorts of manu- 
factured g(^B, and the supplies soon ex- 
pected to arrive, 'fbe weather had been 
extremely boisterons, accompanied by 
heavy rains, which was very unusual at so 
late a period of the season. A water- 
spout broke i^n the face of the mountain 
on the Cape-Town side of Elqe-bay, and 
detached about SOO tons, which rolled 
to the plain beneath, blocking up the rood 
to Simon’s-bay. The viney^s had sus- 
tained considerable injury from the tor- 
rents of water which rushed down from 
die mountains. 



Pot^cfipi. 


Ttie government plan for ejBtthing 
■lavery has given general satisf^^, it 
being understood chat the peculiar nature 
of slavery at the Cape would be borne in 
mind in the future details of the measure. 
The slaves throughout the colony were 
perfectly tranqiril. 

Several experiments were about to be 
made with wiUi the cotton plant in differ- 
ent ports of tlie colony. 

By the Britannia, a further supply of 
twenty-four juvenile emigrants had ar- 
rived. 


Slustralasia. 

Sydney papers to the 1st July contain 
no local intelligence of any interest. The 
Legislative Council had voted £l 1 4,OUO 
for the service of the colony. A consider, 
able number of forged colonial bank notes 
were in circulation. A novel experiment 
was about to be tried in tlie whale fishery. 
The great drawback to the whaling 
trade being the great length of time the 
> animal takes to die af\er being struck, it 
hod been determined to try the experiment 
of dipping the lances into prussic acid, or 
of having a cavity in the harpoon in which 
should be lodged a certain quantity of die 
acid, which would flow into the wound of 
the animal by the opening of a valve, 
which it was supposed would accelerate 
the death of the whale without injuring 
the carcase. The Bt^uey, which was about 
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to eorameae^v ipdradomr, was provided 
with^the ndb^ry materials, and 'waa to 
be the flrat to make the trial. 

A trial' has neently taken plane, at 
which the late-appointed Judge Burton 
presided, regarding the legal ri|^t that 
eettlers have to their land before their 
grants are issued. The judge, it ap- 
pears, decided that the government pos- 
sessed full power to resume all lands un- 
der such circumstances, tlioughf he ad- 
ded, he did not think that any govern- 
ment would do BO. 

Hobart- Town papers, to the 9th July, 
state, that considerable uneasiness was felt 
in the colony in consequence of tlie recent 
arrivals of vessels freighted with emi- 
grants, especially the Strathfieldsay, from 
DubKn, the great majority of them being 
without any chance of obtaining employ- 
ment, and likely, from tlieir destitute 
conditioii, to become objects of real cha- 
rily. The Government, it was hoped, 
would send home strong remonstrances on 
the subject. 

By a private letter, dated Frceraantle, 
(Sw'an River,) 14th June, it appears that 
the colony was progressing favourably, 
the farms getting into good order, and the 
proprietors increasing their stocks; but 
the want of money was a great evil, there 
being few individuals, excepting the mer- 
chants, who could command more than 
-eioo. 




No intelligence of a later date than is contained in the aforegoing pages had reached 
us when going to press. The latest date of the Calcutta news is July 1st., at which 
time an outline (but not the details) of the government plan for the management of 
India had been received. 

Bombay news comes down to the middle of July. No direct intelligence from 
Madras lias reached us this month. 
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orauutta. 


GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 


UTIBED DISPOSITION OF CIRCLES AND 
EXECUTIVE ENGINEERS. 

Fori truiiam. May .*JO, 183.1. — The 
Right Hon. the Governor-general in 
Council is pleased to authorise the follow, 
ing revised disposition of circles and exe- 
cutive engineers in the department of pub- 
lic works : — 

The several changes will take place 
under the instructions of the Military 
iioardy who will adopt such moasiires as 
they may deem best calculated, with refe- 
rence to the public interests and the conve- 
nience of the service, to give the earliest 
effect to the orders of Government. 


Lower Vrutinces. 

Executive Monthly 
Olvibiona. Engineers. Salary.' 

Ist or Dum Hum Capt. Patton. .. . Rs. (UK) 

fid or Rerhainporc ....Capt. Oarstlii .... (HK) 

4th or flauloah Capt. Warner .... 4(H) 

3d or Dinaiiorc Capt.Sa,ie.. OK) 

lOthor Dacca Capt. Ttsrrancau .. 4(NI 

Hurrisaul Capt. Murray .... ON) 

•••• »" 

Cen t rat P) ovi rices, 

Tilh or nenares Capt. Grant .... Rt-fiOO 

(it li or Allahabad ('apt. .Smith (HN) 

7lh or CawniioTC Capt. .Ssndcrs .... 7(Ni 

4 t'aiil. Biiltaiuhaw . 4(Hl 

UthorSaugor 4 Lieut. Kruscr, 1 

1 acilnp / 

I Lieut. Fraser, l 

Kumooon 4 Lieut. Ulasrord, > 2U0 

I acting .) 

JiibbulporcRoad, Capt Nlcolson .... 4(K) 

fthor Uarcilly Lieut. Greene .... Cut) 

l)tli or Bundlecund . 


'^Compensation Allowance,*’ the difference 
between their present salaries and those to 
which they become entitled under the pro- 
visions of this order. 

Capt. Davidson and Lieut. Robertson 
are placed at the disposal of his Eic. the 
Commander-in-chief, from the dates on 
which they may he respectively relieved 
from tlieir present duties. 


COMMISSIONS TO CADETS. 

Fort WUlianif June 13, 1833.— With 
reference to G.Ok., dated the 3 1st May 
1 830, cancelling, under instructions from 
die home authorities, the promotion of cer. 
tain cadets to the rank of 2d-lieut., cornet, 
and ensign, who had been promoted from 
tlie date of arrival in India, instead of 
from that of being posted to fill vacancies 
in regiments, the Right Hun. tlie Gover- 
nor-general in Council directs the publi- 
c<ition of the following paragraph of a 
military letter from the lion, the Court 
of Directors, dated 23d Juii. 1833, with 
the revised orders therein mentioned, ad- 
dressed to the Madras Government. 

Military Letter to Bengal, dated 23d 
Jan. 1833. 

" Having had occasion, in our corretL. 
pondence with the Madras Government, 
to reconsider the orders issued by us in 
our military despatch to your Government, 
dated the 1 3th Jan. 1830, on the subject of 
granting commissions to cadets in India 
ibr wliom there may be no regimental 
vacancies, we herewith transmit copy of 
tlie revised orders which we have addressed 
to the Madras Government on the subject, 
and which you will consider equally ap- 
plicable to your presidency." 


North-western Promuers. 

tilth or Ana Capt. Bolleau . . Ra. 600 

1 1th ur Mivrut Capt. S wetenham. . (KK) 

12Ui or Kumoul Capt. Abbott 600 

Delhi Capt. DeBude .... flUO 

13th or Rajpootans . . . .Lieut. Reilly 300 

Neemuch Lieut. Ooodwyn .. 300 

Mhow Lieut. Graham.... 300 


Cuttack Prownces. 

ITtb or Buidwan Capt.BeD Rs.000 

Cuttack Mr. Becher 4S0 

....Mr.Peamngton .. 4M 
....Mr. Rom 4S0 


In compliance with the recommendation 
of the Military Board, C»t. Ibrnncen, 
Lieut. Reilly, end Capt. Buttensbaw, to 
whoee cbaigea, under the revised dieposL 
tion, salaries are attached inferior to those 
Tum enjoyed by them, are permitted to re. 
tain their present allowances until they can 
be otherwise provided for in the depart- 
ment, and they will accordingly draw in 
their monthly abstracts, under the head of 
.ifstaf .Jui(r,N.S,VoL.1 3.N0.48. 


Military Letter to Fort St. George, dated 
28th Dec. 1832. 

*'9. Having, in reference to the ap- 
peal made by the Commender-in-chi^ 
ej^inst die enforcement of the orders con- 
tained io paragraph 3. of our letter of die 
13tb Jan. 183(\ called for the opinion of 
our standing counsel on the subject, we are, 
in consequence of that opinion, induced to 
recal tboae orders, and to direct that cadets 
be promoted to the rank of comets, 2d- 
Ixeuts., and anugns^ aa heretofore, from 
the datca of their aev^ arrivals in India ; 
tha dates of their respective commissions 
being finally a4iustad on their appoinU 
ment to regiments. 

** 10. Upon this principle you will ad- 
just tha commissions of all acting comets, 
2d-lieut8., ensigns, and cadets, whose pro- 
motion may have been affected by our 
orders of the ISth Jan. 1830.** 

<8 H) 
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iDxt- 


COURT-MARTIAL. 

UKUT. 8. B. GOAB. 

He^-Quarlerst Sttnla^ June 13, IflSS. 
—At p'Oeneral Court-Martial naseniblcd 
at Meerut on the 18th March 1833, of 
-which Col. H. Oglander, of H.M. 26th 
regt. of Foot ia president, Lieut. Samuel 
Boileau Goad, of the 1st regt. L.C., was 
arraigned on the following charges, viz. 

Charges. — ** 1st. For conduct highly in- 
Biibordinate and mutinously disrespectful 
towards his Ex c. the Commander* in-chief, 
in having addressed a memorial to the 
Right Hon. the Governor-general, dated 
Cfmp Goojurbass, 26th Dec. 1832, in 
which memorial he (Lieut. Goad) states, 

* that the utter hopelessness of redress 
from his Exc. the Commander-in-chief ia 
one of the causes which compels the adop- 
tion of a step * (meaning the said memo- 
rial) * from which he * (Lieut. Goad) 

* would othervrise have shrunk with the 
natural reluctance of one assured that, in 
appealing from the supreme military au- 
thority, he must contend against appalling 
influence and power: and that he* (Lieut. 
Goad) * despairing of all redress through 
the prescribed military channel, borne 
down by inflictions which it is impossible 
for human feeling longer to endure, reclt- 
less of consequences, throws himself upon 
the protection of that Government which 
he has fditlifully served in hia limited 
.sphere, and appeals to your lordship ' 
(meaning tlie Governor-general) *as the 
representative of British power and justice, 
for the protection which his* (Lieut. 
Goad's) * individual wrong, and the wel- 
fare of the Indian ormy imperatively call 
for.’ Such statements of hopelessness 
and despair of redress being totally un- 
founded. 

*' 2d. For conduct highly insubordinate 
and wilfully disrespectful to his immediate 
commanding officer, Lieut. Col. Stephen 
Reid, commanding the 1st regt. L.C., in 
having, in the said memorial, characterixed 
the conduct of Lieut. Col. Reid towards 
him (Lieut. Goad) as * a vindictive per- 
secution,* a * malicious and unceasing 
tyranny,* a * system of degradation and 
insult,' an * unprincipled assumption of 
power,' a * malignant hatred, forcing me- 
morialist * (Ijieut. Goad) * to proceed ’ (on 
the late march of the regiment) * unshel- 
tered, unsupplicd, thoiigli still suffering 
from severe indisposition.' Such state- 
ments being in reality unfounded, and the 
sufferings complained of by Lieut. Goad 
in the said memorial having, so far as con^- 
cems Lieut. Col. Reid, all; ^iiJted froi#'* 
Lieut. Goad's own insuborr^atc and im- 
proper conduct, and the necessity imposed 
on Lieut. Col. Reid of maintaining the 
discipline of the regiment under his com- 
mand. 

“ The whole of such conduct being dia- 


meeful to the character of an officer, and 
Ilf breach of the Articles of War." 

Upom^hich charges the court came to 
the following decision. 

Finding . — “Tile court having duly 
weighed the evidence for the prosecution, 
together with what the prisoner has urged 
in his defence, is of opinion that he is 
guilty of the 1st charge. 

That he is not guilty of the 2d charge. 

Sentence . — “ The court having found 
the prisoner guilty of the Ist cliarge, sen- 
tences him, Lieut. S. B. Goad, of the 1st 
regt. L.C., to be suspended from rank, 
and pay for the period of twelve calendar 
mouths." 

Approved and confirmed, 
(Signed) E. Uahnes, 

Comniander-in-chief. 
Remarks by his Exc. tho Commander- 
in-chief. 

The Commander-in-chief would have 
been glad to have contented himself with 
the verdict of the court on the Ist charge, 
without enforcing tlic sentence, as being 
sufficient to convince the officers of the 
army that whilst they are at full liberty to 
appeal to higher authority against his acts, 
still they are not warranted in making 
such appeal a vehicle for unjustifiable ac- 
cusations, or the introduction of unbe- 
coming language; but the stab* of the 1st 
L.C. does not justify any modification of 
tlie sentence of the court-martial. 

llic suspension of Lieut. Goad will 
commence from the day after the passing 
of the sentence, viz. IStli April 18.33. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. Ac. 


Judicial and Revenue Department, 

Map 27. Mr. J. F. Ellerton, to be Bcsslon Judge of 
Diuogeporc. 

Mr. M. T. Raikes, to behcwl sssbunl tomagiii- 
trote and collector of Rajeshahye. 

Mr. C. W. bteer, to otflclate as a Judge of Court 
of Appeal for division of Calcutta- 

Mr. W. N. Carrett, to olDcIate as session judge 
of Hajeshahye. 

Mr. W. T. Robertson, to ofllrlate oa civil Judge 
of Burdwan, until fbrther orders. 

Mr. G. T. Shafcespear to ofllclatc as magistrate 
and deputy collector of Dinngepore. 

June .*1. Mr. H Swetenham to be magistrate and 
collixbir of Shnhjchanpoie. 

Mr. G. F. Ttu)m)*8on to ofllciate as magistrate 
and collector of ShahJchanporc. 

lu. Mr. C. M. Caldecott to be magistrate of 
Cawnpore. 

Mr. Robert Alexander, to be assistant under 
commtHiianer of revenue and circuit -^f 12th or 
Monghyr division. 

Mr. James Mercer to be principal sudderaumeea 
of illlah Filtnirkabsd. 

17. Mr. S. T. Cnthbeft to officiate as special 
commissioner under Reg* III* 1HS0, for dlvUoncd’ 
Patna, during absence of Mr. EUlotU 

Mr. H. V. Hathoru to officiate aa magistrate ai 
well aa collector of Behar, until ftiither orders. 


PoUtleal Department. 

April 3. MiOor White to retain his 
and allowonees os political ir~^ 
and commandant of Assam li| 
dliurlly to be stationed at Bi 


wtain his nreielit mner 
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Capt. Davidson to be principal auhtant to agent 
to Governor-^general. Dorth.eaat ftontler, autloned 
at Onalpara. ^ 

Lieut. Matthio to he principal auistet at Oowa- 
hatii. 

Capb nogle ditto ditto at Biahnath, with a 
sphere of authority extending to Duning. 

Lieut Rutherford to be Junior assistant to agent 
to Governor-general, north east frontier, deputed 
toNoagong. wltii a sphere of authority extending 
to Dhurumpore. 

Lieut Fisher to be principal assistant to agent 
to Govetnor-generai, north-cast frontier, In charge 
of Cachar. 

June la Lieut CoL Frederick Yofing. .35th 
regt. N.L, to be polltKal agent in Deyiah Uhoon. 

Lieut David Ross. Alst regt N.L. to be assis- 
tant to resident at Gwalior, v. Capt Dyke. 

Gmeral Department. 

June 17. Mr. 11. Walker to officiate as first de- 
puty cxillertor of Lustonis at Calcutta during ab- 
aenreof Mr. Hunter. 

Mr. W. Bracken to officiate as second deputy 
oollector ditto. 

' Mr. II. Unwin to offlrinte as first assisunl to 
collector ditto, in roum of Mr. Bracken. 

' Mr. Henry Palmer to officiate as second nMlstant 
'to serretary to Board of (Justoms, Salt and Opium. 
•etc., during Indisposition of Mr. Nepean. 

Capt. Thomas T. Harrington to officiate as 
master-attendant, until pleasureof Hon. the Court 
of Directors be known respecting vacancy occa- 
sioned by demise of Capt. Jameson. 

The following gentlemen have respectively re- 
imrted their arrival us writers on this establish- 
uicnt. fM2. — Metisih. C. Chester. Jas. Malierly. J. 
J. Ward, H. 8. Raveubhaw, T. K. Loyd, and Ar- 
thur Gnite. 

Mr. R. W. Hughes and Mr. E. F.. Woodward 
have been peruillte<l to return to India, because, 
although tiiey h.id failed to qualify themsel\es 
for the public service within a reasonable time, 
they quitted India prei iously to the proiniilgalion 
of the Court’s orders of the 20th of July 1830. 

Messrs. G. P. Leycester and E. A. 8ainue1is, 
writers, have been reported nuailfled in two of ihc 
native languages for the public service. 

The following gentlemen have been permitted 
to prosecute tlieir studies— Mr. S. J. Ilecner under 
coiiimeraal resident at Keerpoy— The Hon. E. 
Drummond under Joint magistrate of Moiighyr. 

Fur/ougA— June 3. R. Ibbetson, Esq., governor 
of Prince of Wales’ Island, Singapore, and Ma- 
lacca, to Europe. 

ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINT- 
MENTS. 

June ,3. The Rev. J. T. Jones re-appointed to 
his foniier situation of chaplain at Prince of 
Wales’ Island. (His* appohitment to Blngaiiore 
cancelled.) 

25. The Rev. William StuROck to be district- 
chaplain at Cuttack. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fort Wdllam, Map 30. 1033.— Surg. Alex. Gar- 
den to be a presidency surgeon, v. Grant. 

Lieut. G. L. Vansettl. 6tli N.L, to be capt. by 
brevet, from 35th May ia33. 

The following Aetbig Ensigns of Infantry to be 
ensigns, to fill vacancies on esubllshment H. B. 
, WolLer, from S4th April ia33, in sue. to C. Pearce 
retired ; John Morrieson, 25th April 1033, In sue. 
to A. Barclay dec.; J. O. GalUkell, from 30th 
April 1833. in sue. to E. Morshead resigned. 

J. H. Dallas, if.D., admitted on estab. as an 
assist, surgeon. 

,.A»‘»iiSurg. Spencer, 15th N.I., to receive mc- 
BtaUonof MocodalMd, until 
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• fiorpa of Enffitu'ere. MaJ. John Chrape to he 
Uaut. col., Capt. Geo. Hutchinson to be major, 
and Ist-Lleut. Fred. Abbott to be ca)it., fyomTuUi 
July 1832. In sue. to R. Smith, C.B., retired.— 
Supernuin. lat-LleuU R. Martin brought on efibc- 
tivo strength of corps. 


Head-Quarter*, Map 1.5, Id, and 17, 1033.— The 
followiim dlvibion and other orders confirmed 
Cadet W. Vine to proceed to Rerhampore, and do 
duty with 72d N.L ; date 27th Aprd.— Ens. C. M. 
Bnstow to officiate as Interp. and qu. mast, to 71st 
N.L, during absence, on leave, of Lieut. Bishop; 
date 7fh May.— LieuL 8. R. Wallace to act os oqj. 
to left wing .30th N.I, during its separation from 
heod-iiu. of corps ; date 7tn May.— Assist Suiig. 

C. Finch, M.D., 13th. NJ.. to perform medical 
duties of Mussuorio, v. Tweddell; date JOth April. 
—Assist Surg. D. Mac Nab, u.n., totakemioical 
char^ oT artillery and pioneers at Nusseerabad; 
date 27th April.— ■•hw. II. M. Nation to act asadj. 
to left wing 23d N.I., during Itt sepantlon from 
regimental hcad-nuarters ; date 27th March.— 
Lieut. R. R.W. Ellis to act os Interp. and qu. mast, 
to 23d N.L. during absence of Lieut Platt, on 
leave: date7th April.— Limit E.6arret. 09th N.L, 
to act aaadj. to uifantry escort with head-quar- 
ters’ camp; date 22d March.— Assist. Surg. S. 
'Winbolt to do duty with H.M. Slst regt.; date 
23d AprlL— Lieut A.Webster to act as interp. and 

i ll. mast. to43il N.L, during absence, on leave, of 
Ins. Elliott; date ‘'5th April. 

Lieut A. Home, 62d N.L. to do duty at Con- 
valescent DepAt. Landuur, v. Lieut, Maule, H.M. 
2Ulh r^t. iiennitted to regoin his corps. 

Ens. R. N. Raikes permitted, at his own re- 
quest, to do duty with 7Uth N.I. at Uandah. 

Map 10.— The following orders confirmed:— 
Cadet J. S. D. Tullnch to do duty with .'S5th N.I. 
at Uanackiioro; date 3d May.— Lieut, and Brev. 
('apt. J. E. Brucre to to act as Inter)'* and qu. 
mast to 1.3lh N.I. during absence, on Icavs, of 
LieutWade, and Ens. R. Grange to art as interp. 
and qu. mast, to 44th N.I., v. Brucre ; date 1st 
April. 

Map 20. — Lieut. E. Buckle, hone artillery, 
having been pronounced qualified in Persian and 
IlindcKMtauee by a district commltice, exempted 
from further exanunatiem, exce)it that by exainl- 
ncfTBOf College of Fort William, whlih he Is ex- 
pected to undergo whenever he may visit presi- 
dency. 

Map2\.—\Wi N.L Lieut C. Norgatc to be adJ., 
v. Anson iirocccdetl on furlough. 

24rA A’./. Lieut. A. S. Singer to be ad)., v. 
Turnbull dec. 

:inf/( N./. Lieut G. E. Hollings to be interp. and 
quarter master. 

57th N.I I.leut. C. J. Richardson to be Interp. ' 
and uu. master, v. Darvall permitted to reslgii 
apiKiintment. 

Mth N.I. Lieut. G. P. Thomas to be interp. and 
quarUT nuister. 

Volt tVilliam, June C.— The following Acting 
Ensign', of Infantry to be ensigns, to fill vacancies 
on csublisliment : — Geo. Shairp, from 2d May 
lfn.3. in sue. to J. King dec. ; M. E. Sherwill, from 
3d May 1033, In sue. to H. E. Peach dec. 

Mr. R. J. Oiassey admitted on estab. as an assist, 
surgeon. 

Surg. W. S. Charters, m.d., to officiate as pre- 
sidency surgeon, during absence of Surg. Niool- 
son, or until further oraers. 

Assist. Surg. James Barber app. to medical duties 
of civil station of Asiinghur, v. BoswdL 


Head-Quartera, Map and 2J.—The following 

regimental orders confirmed :— Ens. T. S. Ilors- 
burgh to act as ailj. to a wing of 32d N.I. proceed- 
ing on escorLduty : date lOth May.— Lieut. C. J. 
f F. BuroetB40'act as adJ. to 8th N.L. during ab- 
sence, on 'le^^‘’of Lieut Talbot ; date 7th April. 

The followmg removals and appointments made 
In medical department:— Siiirg.w. Ponton to 4th 
N.I. I Surg: J Savage (on fririU) fkom 4th to filst 
N.I. ; Sure. D. Renton, from 1st L.C. to32d N.I.; 
Surg. A. Davidson. m.o., from 38d N.I. to 1st 
L.CI. ; Assist Surg. D. MacNab, m Ji., from 3d to 
32d N.L : Assist Susg. S. Holines (po liul.) from 
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9M toad N.Lt Aidct SuTg. C. McKinnon. h.x>., 
yf^to Sd bry. hom artillery at Cawnpore. 

nij^a8.~CadeU G. Kfrby. D. Reid. J. Abei^ 
craoible, and R. Warburton to Join and do duty 
wltiiartulery ttvlalon at Cawnpore. 

AfovSa.— The following Benares division orders 
eonflittdd t— Assist. Sun. A. Colquhoun to rdievo 
Assist Sun. A* K. Lindesay (who has been ap- 
pointed ofnclatlng camson assist surg. at Chunat) 
Rom medical duties, civil and mlllury, at Asim- 
garh. and Civil Assist Suig. G. Turnbull to aflbrd 
medical aid to left wing 6th regt at Juanpore s 
date ISth Aiirll. » 

aO(h tf.T. There being no quillfled officer pie- 
■ent Bob. J. S. Knox. llM N.l.. to act as Int^. 
and quarter-master. 

Bfws WUHarn, June 13.— 47M N.T. Ens. Peter 
pick to be lleut. foom Gth June 1833. v. C. H. S. 
Freeman dec. 

The following cadets, who have been more than 
two Mats in India, to be acting 2d*lleuts. and act- 
ing ensigns, to enable them to draw allowances 
authorised by Hon. the Court of Directors:— 
tMsrs. H. Slddons, from 3d June 1831.— 

David Reid, ftom 3th June 1831. and T. J. W. 
Hungerford, Aom 4th do.— J> H. Fer- 

Smnythda '**''^* 

, Lieut CoL W. C. Baddeley, c.a.. 36th N.L. to 
be a tnrigadler of 1st class. In Nlaam's army, and 
to command Aurungabad, v. Lieut. CoL Seyer dec. 

Capt C. J. C. Davidson, corps of engineers, 
placed under orders of mulent at Lucknow, with 
a view to superintend canal undertaken by the 
Klngof Oude. 

Capt Wm. Glasgow, dlst N.I.. at his own re- 
quest, tranaf. to Invalid establishment. 

JioiaSl.— 41«r V.J. Lieut Om. Cumine to be 
capt of a company, and Bns. H. C. Haddeley to 
be lleut, from J3th June Ifti'i, in sue. to W. Glns- 
w transf. to Invalid eatab.— Sii|ieriium. Kns. W. 

> Rayes brought on effective strength of regt. 

Surg, Wm. Pitt Muston to be a superintending 
surgeon, to complete atab., v. Ludlow, on fur- 
lough. 

Mr. Alex. Cunningham admitted to service as a 
cadet of engineers. 


r, 


num. Sd-Llaut Joseph Greene brought on elIhGttve 
strength of regt 

lira n.l. Cwt Rldiord Benson to be mgjor, 
and Lieut. J. R. Blrrell to be capt of a comp., 
ftom 90th April 1833, in sue. to D. O. Scott prom. 
— Supemum. Lleut J. E. Cheetham brought on 
effisctlve strength of regt 

17th S.I, Capt J. W. Jona to be major, Lleut 
and Brev. Cant D. P. Wood to be capt of a 
comp., and Ens. Robert McKean to bo lleut, 
from 9th Jan. 1833. in sue. to S. Hawthorne prom. 

aoth n.l. Ens. W. H. Rnu to be lleut, ftom 
81st June 1833, v. H. Wilkinson struck off by 
order of Hon. the Court of Directors. 

33ri n.l. Ens. George Tebbs to be lleut, v. R. 
Riddell ralgncd, with rank from 4th Aug. 183S, v. 

A. P.Tytlerdec. 

SRfA n.l. Capt Francis Grant to be major, 
Lieut. James Roxburgh to be capt. of a cpmp., 
and Ens. J. C. Haalock to be lleut, ftum 1st Dec. 
1839, insuc. to T. Palmer prom. 
em n,l. Lleut A. BL L. Mactasn to be capt of 
and Ens. Fred. Ralnsford to be lleut. 
FeKHOS, incue.toJ.Fradarlckdac. 

Assist Suig. Banj. Bell to be suig., t. J. Manly 
BMlrad, with rank ftom 97th Dac. 1818, ▼. J. A. 
D. WatMin dee. 

90(A n.t. Lleut B. B. Ludlow to be capt of a 
comp., from 18th June 1833, v. H. Jamas dec.— 
Supemum. Lieut J. Cone Scott brought on efbe- 
tlve strength of regt 

Lleut Joseph A. Weller, corpsof anglnean, to 
be assistant to Capt Drummoiid, superintendent 
of roed between Dehly and AUahab^ 

The following cadeU admitted on eatabllsh- 
ment:— John Rogen, forartUlera — J. H. L. Met- 
calf Toone, for cavalry.— W. H. Tombs and T. 
C. Birch, for Infantry. 

In/anfri^. Lieut.rul. James Robertaon to be ml., 
from 14th June 1U3J, v. E. P Wilson dec. — Major 

B. Slssmore to be lleut ooL, Irom 14th June 1833, 
V. J. Robertson prom. 

Ue n.J. Capt Peter Teulon to be mi^ar, and 
Lieut. Joseph CnriMd to be capt of a comp., 
from 14th June latl, in sue. to li. Slssmore prom. 
—Supemum. Lieut Charles Wright brought on 
eSbeuve strength of regt 


Hend-Qunrterf, May ,31.— The following regi- 
niviital order ronfiimed — Lleut. R. Macdoncll to 
act as intern, and qu. mast, to 10th L.C., during 
absence on leave ofLleut. Cautley : date 2d ApriC 

Assist. Surg. A. W(xkI, m.o.. surgeon to Com.-in- 
chief, to afiiird medical assistance to officers of 
general staff attached to head-quarten. 

June 6.— The following removals and appoint- 
ments made ('ol. A. Watson, from 5th to Kith 

L.C.; Col. S. Kennedy (new prom.) to.lthdo. ; 
Lieut. Col. T. Shubnrk (on furL) from 7th to 5th 
do. : LieuL Col. A. Iluffln (new prom.) to 7th do. 

Juw U. — Lleut. W. P. Milner to officiate as in- 
terp. and qu. mast, to Gist N.l.. v. Ens. Newbolt 
app. to commissariat : date of order 87th May. 

June 10 Major J. llanls, 63d, to Join and do 

duty wlth.l3il N.l. 

OTA L.C.— Comet W. Cookson to be adj., ▼. 
Wemyss, pcnnilted to reslgu appointment. 

June II. —The following order confirmed: 
Lieut. Interp. and Qu. Mast. A. Tucker, 9th 
L.C., to act as station staff at Kuraaul, during 
absence on duty of assistant adj. general of divi- 
sion; date 31st March. 

June 12— The following presidency division 
order confirmed :— Assist. Suig.T. Chapman, h.d., 
to do duty with U.M. 4^ ri^. : date 26th May. 

Fort mi/iam, June 21.— Assist. Surg. John Hope 
to be surgeon to residency at Gwalior. 

June 2B.—In/imtry. Miijar That. Patmer to be 
lleut. mL, from Ist Dec. IKS, v. J. Q. B. Parke'' 
retired.— Major Steele Hawchrone taMHeuLcol., 
from Wh Jon. 1833. v. J. Word ietirai ^ Mq)or D. 
G. Kcott to be lleut. col., t. G. Bngl^eart re- 
tlrei, with rank ftom 90th April Iw, v. R. T. 
Seyer dec. 

Artittery. 2d-I JeuL G. F. C. Fitunrald to be 
Ist-lleut., V. G. Madoan retired, wifo rank from 
28th Jan. 1833, v. J. W. Seott pendraied.— Super- 


Uead-fjuartere, June 17 — Surg. W. S. Charters, 

M.D., to take medical charge of detachment of 
.’ilh bat. artillery at Dum Duin. 

Lieut. A. Fisher, 35th N.L, nronounoed by 
examiners of College of Fort William fully quali- 
fied for app. of luleriireter. 

Capt. C. J. Crane and Lieut. A. W. W. Fraser, 
invalid cstab., pehnitted to reside, former at Mlr- 
xapore, and latter at Simla. 

June in.— Surg. E. Macdonald, 9th 1..C., to offi- 
ciate as superintending surgeon of birhlnd divi- 
sion, during absence of Sup. Surg. Swiney ; and 
Assist. Surg. A. C. Duncan, m.o., of loth, to take 
medical charge of Wh L.C., during Surg. Macdo- 
nald’s employment as above. 

Returned to duty, from Europe. — June 0. 
Lieut. Col. E. H. Simpson, 67lh N.L— 9J. Mq). 

D. Crichton, 60th N.L— Assist. Surg. C. Newton. 
—82. Capt. J.W. Rowe, Slst N.L— 8ft Lleut. CoL 

E. WyaU. 72d N.L— Capt. John Woore, 10th L.C. 
— CapU W. B. QirdleRone, 46th N.l. 


PUALODGHS. 

7V>Eiiro|ie.— Juneia. Lleut. Geo. Timins, 34lh 

N.L, for health.— 81. Lleut. W. R. DunmoK, 31st 
N.l.. for health.— 83. Lleut. J. O. Shoipe, 84th 
N.I., for health. 

To Van Dlemen’t Land.— June 91. Assist. Suig. 
John M'Cosh, for two yean, ftir health. 

CsneeBM.— The leave to proceed to Eu^* 
granted on 91st Jan. loat, to AaiiM. Borg. W. 6. 
Charters, m.d. 


SHIPPING 
Arrivah in the Afi 
Mat 20. Margaret, 

Horieon, Bernard, — r- -— - — 

H.C.8. Jkmbay, Kdlawayl-^tn 


fintAeAfver. 
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tf/mloo, Aikeir. fkom Liverpool.^ 10. H.C.8. 
Katie Outle, Pattullo. from London and Madraa. 
_ll. Pempee, Mallet, from Bordeaux. Modru, 
H. M. S. MafOaenm, Plumndge, Aom 
Modroi, and Routt/n CaeOe, Richarda, from Syd* 
ney, Modrai, and Ennoie.—17. H.C.S. VTairm 
HasH^, Sandya, from London and Madraa.— IB. 
H.C. wlpa Ciutte Huntijf, Johnstone, and Fanaie- 
tart, Scott, both flrom London and Madraa.— 22. 
Kudom, Mockie, from Leith, Maurltlua, and Ma- 
dras.— 24. Leda, Robb. Aom Cape and Madras.— 
SO. A/c»ee, Tliomas, from Port Jackson. Java. 
Singapore, and Penang.— 28. Anurtra, Eldridgc. 
fh>m Huston; H. C.iC Buckin/fhaniKkire, Shea, 
from London and Madras; AUerton, Gill, from 
Liverpool; WMtam, Mainly, from Greenock; 
and PaMot King, Clarke, from Liverpool.— 20. 
M'Leod, from Greenock; and Oi 


Oentoog 

Black, from Greenock aud Bombay. Jui.y 2. 
Kepnrter, Anwyl, from Mauritius, Covelong, and 


Departuretfrem Calcutta. 

Jditk S. HefciOci, Vaughan, for London (ainoe 
put bock).— 8. Samoa Btoum, Hording, for Liver- 
pool.— 11. L’Elite, Ballot, for Bourbon.— 22. Jaftaf. 
Rodger, Ibr London.— 23. LordAmhcra, Rees, for 
Singapore and Chino.— Sd. JuRama, Tarbutr. for 


21. At Barrackpore, the lolly of Lieut. J. ii. 
Hampton, dOth N.I., of a daughter. 

— In Mlmlon Row, Mia. Thus. Payne, of a 
daughter. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Charles Sbelverton, of a 

daughter. ^ 

24. At Calcutta, the lady of J..B. Judge, Esq., 
of a son. 

— At Bracebrldge Hall, Garden Reach, Mrs. C. 
Lefever, of a daughter. 

— At Serampore,' the lady of Mr. P. Sequira, 
of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. I.uis Joseph Barratto, of 
a son. 

— At Dum Dum, Mrs. S. Cleary, of a son. 

25. At Calcutta, Mrs. J. Calloway, of a son. 

SO. At Alllpora. the lady of Robert Barlow, 

Esq., of a son. 

MARRIAOEa. 

Afril 80k At Meerut. LleuL Jamoi Blind. H.C. 
artillery, to Jane, aldast daughter of the late Jo- 
seph Conway Waller, Esq. 

Map Si. AtCalcutta, and at Chandernagore on 
the S7th followlug, Loula Adolphe Kichy, " 


^ S7th folkmlug, Loula Adolphe Kichy, Esq., 
Jiuto of Chandernegora, to Mbs Antoinette Elba 
KebBiBtd,daughte^.law of Charlea Morel, Em., 
of Calcutta. 

S , At Muttra, CapL Fmch Blundell, H.M.'a 
L.Dim, to Quiutllla Sophia, fifth dau^ter 
_ of Lieut. Kenne^, 6th Bmgal 

lo5U?.S2s‘ss^li•as^AMs• **'•• 

Archer, Grenadier Guarda, to Elba Ma^, widow 
of the late Mathew McBlahon, Esq., B.C.S.. se- 
cond daughter of Charles Mackensle, Esq., of the 


London (since put hock).— 86. Donna GarmsHlaL 
Gray, and BrwtMtaia, VUes. both for Mauritius. 
-4Uk Jforgtana, rethon, for LlveipoeL 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 


April A. At Delhi, the lady of Lieut. Naylor, 
8th N.I., of a son. 

7. At Muttra, the lady of Capt. Farrington, 
horse artillery, of a daughter. 

27. At Dacca, Mn. MT. A. DacosU, of a son. 
Map 7. At Allahalmd, Mrs. W. Thorpe, of a son. 

15. At Nussccralmd, the lady of Lieut W. U. 
Young, artllleiy, of a daughter. 

2J. At EUwah, the loily of John Stanley ('lorke, 
Em;., civil nervlcc, of a son. 

2.'l. The lady of F. Fumell, Esq., civil surgeon, 
Sylhet, of a daughter. 

— At Cawiipuic, the lady of Henry Newinarch. 
Esq., of a son. 

24. Mrs. E. L. Turnbull, of a daughter. 

2.'i. At t'ulcutta, Mrfe. James Ceroiiin, of a son. 
27. At Durniintolldh, the lady of the Rev. W. 
S. Mackny. of a daughter. 

2lt At Kurnaul, the lady of Lieut. E. M. Blair, 
.'•th 1..C., of a daughter. 

— At SulUnpure, Benares, the lady of B. Moiv 
leod, Fsq., of a son. 

— At Kiniln, the lady of Capt. J. Moule, 23d 
Bengal N.I., of a daughter. 

20. At Sultanpiire, nemres. the lady of G. A. 
Urowiilow, Esq., 3d L.('., of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. P. S, D’Kourio, of a son. 
31. At Mcerporc Factory, Commercolly, Mn. 

D. E. Shuttleworth, of a son. 

June .'1. At GhaaeeiKirc, the laily of E. Peploo 
Smith, Esq., civil service, of a daughter. 

— At Beawr, the lady of Biajor 11. Hall, of a 
daughter. 

C. At Calcutta, Mrs. C. G. Stewart, of a ton. 

0. AtCalcutta, Mrs. J. Hairls, of a daughter, 
lU. At Calcutta, the lady of 11. Swluhoe, Esq., 
of a son. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Chas. Boyce, of a son. 

12. At AUahabad, Mrs. L. L. Grant, of a son. 

— At Dinspore, Mrs. David Johnston, of a son. 

16. At Mlrsaiiore, the lady of Lieut. Col. W. W. 
Davis, .3dN.l., of ason. 

lU. At ChowringhK. the lady of John Lowe, 
Esq., of a daughter (since deaiD. 

— At Benares, tlie lady of Alex. Gumming, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of Lawienoe O’Souia, 
Esii., of a son. 

liK At Bunah Factory, Tirhoot, the lady of W. 
Hickey, Esq., oCm daughter. 

— At^ColcuttRi Windy of W. Ptiiiwp, Emp, of 


same service. 


At Barrackpore, 
rntor c 


1., to Miss 
31e, Esq., 


C. M. Bie, daughter of the late O. L. 

Judge aud magistrate of Bersmpore. 

10. At Calcutta, Mi. John Gray, third son of 
the late John Gray, Esq., Register's Offloe, Edin- 
burgh, to Miss Margaret Deckel, only dairahter 
of the late Chnatopiier Becket, Esq., of Liver- 
pool. 

11. AtCalcutta, Mr. Thomas Swift, mariner, to 
Miss Monannc Davidson. 

12. At Fort William. Lieut. R. S. Ttckell, 72d 
regt. N.I., son of Lieul. Cul. Tlckell, v.iu, Bengal 
engineers, to Jessey Elisa, daughter of LieuU c’oL 
Bartley, commanding ll.M. 4'Jlh regt. 

16. At Calcutta, John Cowle, Emi., to Elisa, 
youngest daughter of the late W. S. Greene, Lsq. 

III. At Dinapnre, Cape. A. D. Clapperton to 
Miss Margaret Ann Barlow. 

20. At Calcutta, Lieut. C. Parker, Cth rest. Re- 
formed Infantry, II. H. the Nisam’s service, to 
Sarah, daughter of the late Lieut. Whitesmith, of 
the Bengal army. 

27. At llarrackpore. LieuL and Adi. A. II. Jel- 
licoe, 65ih regt., to Georgiana Olivia, second 
daughter of the late Lieut. CoL Wiggens, of this 


MayPii. AtCalaitta, Mr. JohnWoIfll, of the 
diip Herculee, aged 42. 

— AtCalcutu, Mr. Richard Webb, of Iheshhi 
Juliana, aged 28. 

— At Calcutta, Mary, widow of the late Mr. 
J. Nicks, merchant, ogadiS. 

— At Bareilly, Mrs. John Archer. 

27. At Calcutta, Mr. Thomas Thompson, se- 
cond mate of the ship Hnoghlp, aged SB. 

— At Calcutta, Sarah, widow of the late Mr. 
Arthur Thonias Pyiic, aged 32. 

— During the late awful gala, Mr. S. E. Atkin- 
son, of the H.C. mannei. 

— At C«lcutU, Mrs. Margaret Gatting, aa gil 25 . 

28. At CalcutU, Mr. Richard White; ^neer 
H.C.'b mint, 43. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Jolm Loop, of the ship 
‘Herculee, aged 27. 

SO. At Airah, district of Shahabad, Avnbella. 
wife of Mr. ^phn Birmingham, agad 31. 

— At Calcutta, Mn. Sephlm Allmk, aged SB. 

Junes. AtCalcutta, Mr. John Cook, of Dur- 
Tumtollah Street, aged 38. 

5. At Berhainiwre, tha lady of G. O. McPher- 
son, Eaq^ In chud-buL 

— AtlhiUyghur, John McArthur. Esq 
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C. At Calcutta, Caroline Sophia, lady of Capt. 
Charles Cowles, post-tnaater. Diamond Harbour, 
used XL 

— At Lucknow, George Palmer, Esq. 

— At Dancoora, Lieut. C. Freeman, 47th regt. 
Native Infantry. 

7. At Sultaungunge, of cholcre, James Buntlne, 
Esq., aged:!.'). 

« At Calcutta, Capt. James Jameson, master 

attendant, aged INI. 

» At Fort William, LieuL Robert Birch of 
H.M. 4!Hh regt. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. H. Goodwin, commander 
of the Salumanea, aged 38. 

— At Calcutta, Frances, wife of Mr. P. J. De 
Vine, aged 41. 

•<- .At Chlosurah, Mrs. A. D. Cayper, aged 7J» 

8. At Calcutta, Mr. William Peters, sen., late 
head master of the Free School, aged(M). 

i). At Calcutta, Mr. A. J. Mendea, assistant In 
the militarv department, .igol 211. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Eilward Jones, assistant to 
W. Storm, Esq., aged ii4. 

10. At Calcutta, Miss Marla Anne Douglam, 
aged 1C. 

11. AtCalriitta, Mr. George Dreskell, late an 
assistant to Messrs. Macintosh and Co. atCoisi- 
porc paper manufactory, aged 42. 

— At Calcutta, Miss Maulda Cox, aged 24. 

14. At Nusseer^bad, In the (i2d year of his age. 
Brigadier E. 1*. Wilson, commanding the Ilajpoo- 
tana field force, after n long and lingering lllnesii. 

1.1. At Beriares, of cholera, the llev. James 
Robertson, niissicniary, from the London Mis- 
sionary Society, aged .VL 

18. At Gyah, of cholera, D. C. Mcl.«nd, Fsq., 
offlrlating mai^strate at that station, aged 2.1. 

— At CalcuctH, Mrs. A. C. Gnmry, ag«l 2R. 

17. At Calcutta, Mr. John Batley, of Madras, 

aged 27. 

18. At Hurrah factory, Jonathan Poulson, Esq., 
of Nundanpore. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Magdalina Bean, aged 28. 

12. At Calcutta, James Montgomery, son of 
hlr. John Henry, of the Marine Board Office, 
aged 20. 

■i- At Entally, Mr. John Rodrigues, aged G2. 

— At Howrah. Mr. Fred. Klbar, agetl 28. 

21. At Calcutta, Mr. Thomas Gibson, late an 
indigo planter of the district of Kislinaghur, 
ngeilXi. 

— At Calcutta, Mary, wife of Mr. James Jatk- 
wm, aged 80. 

22. At Calcutta, Mr. T. Monteath, accountant 
to Messrs. Colvin and Co., aged 4.1. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. George Fleming, of the 

ship aged 27- 

28. At CalLutta, Margaret Sophia, n-lict of the 
late Capt. Hugh Atkins Held, of the country ser- 
vice, aged .10. 


JItabtas. 

COURTS-MARTIAL. 

I.IEXIT. W. P. MOJiaiS.— KVa. C. r. M*KRNZIR. 

Head -Quarters, Madras, Jlpril 10, 1833. 
^At a General Court-Martial lioldcn at 
Moulmein on the Slat Jan. 1833, Lieut. 
Wm. Ponsoriby Morris, of H.M. list or 
Welch regL of infantry, ivab arraigned on 
the following charge : 

Charge . — “ For conduct unbecoming 
the character of ao officer and a gentleman, 
in addressing Ens. Cbas. Finch M*Kenzie, 
of H.M. 41st or Welch regt, of infantry, 
on the 8th Jan. 1833, on tlie public road, 
in an intemperate manner, in the presence 
of Corporal Wm. Turner, a non.commii. 
sioned officer of the aaid regiment, at the 
same time in a threatening manner shaking 
a cane over him, and exclaiming ** consi- 
der yourself liorse-wbipped, sir.’* Hie 
above being subversive of all good order 


and military discipline, and in breach of 
the Articles of War.** 

Upon which charge the court came to 
the following decision : 

Finding .—That tlie prisoner is guilty, of 
having addressed Em. Chas. Finch McKen- 
zie, of the 4 1 St or Welch regt. of infantry, 
on the 8th of Jan. 1833, on the public rood, 
in presence of Corporal Wni.' Turner, a 
non-commissioned officer of the said regi- 
ment, at the same time, Iq A Ihrvatvning 
manner, shaking a cane over him, and 
exilaiining, ** consider yourself horse, 
whipped, sir ;** but the court acquits the 
prisoner of intemperance of manner, and 
conduct uniK'Coming the character of an 
officer and a gentleman." 

Sentence.—** Tlie court having found 
tlie prisoner guilty to the extent above 
stated, dotli sentence him, the said Lieut. 
W. 1*. Morris, of the 41st or Welch regt. 
of infantry, to be admonished in such 
manner as his Exc. the Commander-in- 
chief may be pleased to direct." 

Disapproved. 

(Signed) 11. W. O’Callaoiian, 
Lieut. General. 


At a general court.inartial holdcn at 
Moulincin on the 31st J.'n, 1H33, and con. 
tinuud by adjournment to the C'th Pel), ful- 
lowing, Ens. Charles Finch M’Kcnzie, of 
the 41st or Welch regt. of infantry, was 
arraigned on the following charge : 

Charge . — “ For conduct unbecomiiig 
the character of an officer and a gentleman 
in the following instances.'* 

First Instance.—*' For grossly insulting 
Lieut. William Ponsonby Morris, of H.M. 
4Ist or Welch regt. of infantry, on llic 
8lh of Jan. 1R33, by telling him, in the 
presence of Capt. Dugald Carinirhael, in 
whose quarters they then were, tliat he, 
IJeut Morris, had asserted an egregious 
falsehood." 

ScTond Instance.- "Forstriking Lieut, 
W. P. Morris shortly afler, on the same day, 
a violent blow, on the public road near his, 
Elis. C. F. M'Kenzie's house, in the pre- 
tence of Corporal William Turner, of 
H.M. 41st or Welch regt. of infantry. 
The above being subversive of all good 
order and military discipline, and in breach 
of the Articles of War.” 

Upon which charge tlic court came to 
the following decision : 

Finding 011 the First Instance of the 
Charge. — " That the prisoner is * guilty,* 
with the exception of the words ' grossly ’ 
and ' conduct unbecoming the character of 
ail officer and a gentleman.' " 

Finding on the Second Instance of the 
Charge.-" That the prisoner is * guilty,* 
but as the blow was given in self-defence, 
the court attaches no criminality to the 
■ct.” ^ , 

jknience.— ** The court having ibund 
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the prisoner guilty to the eitent above 
Rtateci, doth sentence him, the said Ens. 
C. F. Mackenzie, of the 41st or Welch 
regt. of infantry, to be reprimanded in 
such manner as his £xc. the Commander- 
in-chief may be pleased to direct" 

Disapproved. 

(Signed) II. W. O'Callaoman, 
Lieut. General. 

Remarks by his Ezc. Lieut. Gen. the 

Hon. Sir U. W. O’Callaghan. 

The Lieutenant General must dissent 
from the judgment pronounced by the 
court in the cases of these two officers. 
The circumstance of a blow or blows, to- 
gether with language of an ungcntleman. 
like import, having passed between them, 
on the public road, in sight and hearing of 
a non-commissioned officer of the corps, 
cannot, under any plea, admit of paU 
liation, and imperatively called, in his 
opinion, for a severe measure of punish- 
ment, though, no doubt, the court was 
influenced in the case of the junior officer, 
Ens. M'Kenzie, in its awanl, by motives 
of commiseration towards one so young 
and inexperienced ; still he should not, 
under the impulse of the moment, have 
so far foi gotten, however provoked, that 
self-command and rectitude of bearing, 
which an officer ought, under no circum- 
stances, to lose sight of ; his Excellency 
however trusts tlic escape lie has expe- 
rienced in the present instance may operate 
as a beacon to him in his future career. 

Adverting in the case of Lieut. Morris 
to this being the second instance within 
the short space of two years in which this 
officer has been arraigned before courts- 
martial for ungentlcmanlikc conduct, that 
be has further been implicated in another, 
-wherein a brother officer was tried for a 
gross insult offered towards him, as also to 
his conduct in other respects having been 
brought under the notice of the Lieute. 
nant General by the commanding officer of 
bis corps, his Excellency sliull deem it 
his duty to bring these circumstancei to 
4be noticeof higher authority. 

, Lieut. Morris and Ens. M'Kenzic, of 
the 41st or Welch regt. of infantry, are 
now released from arrest, and will return 
to their duty. 

ISomaat^. 

MINUTE OF COUNCIL. 

1 Gemral Department^ Bombay Casde, 
'May 15, 1833. — The Right Hon, the 
-Governor-in- Council has received a report 
from the committee appointed to examine 
the junior civil servants in the Orientid 
languages, that the undermentioned gen- 


tlemen were examined on the 10th instant, 
and were pronounced to have attained a 
profldency in the Hindoostanee language, 
which qualifles them for official employ- 
ment; the order in which the^ are placed 
being intended to express their respective 
degrees of proficiency. 

Mr. H. Hebbert, who arrived in Indliam the Sd 
Marrh 1H33. 

_ Mr. J. H. Felly, Junior, ditto ditto, 12th May 

Sd. His Lordship-in-Council has re- 
ceived a report from the same committee 
that Mr. George Malcolm, and Mr. W. £. 
Frere have also passed, the former in the 
Mohratta, and the latter in the Guzerattee 
language. 

His Lordship-in- Council has great 
pleasure in expressing his satisfaction at 
tlic creditable examination of Mr. lleb- 
bert so soon after his arrival. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, 

Judicial Depot tment. 

JuM la Mr. C. A. H. Tracey to be attached to 
ailawlut at Poona, until further orders. 

Ten itonal Department. 

June 5G Mr. Joslah Niabct to reRume charge of 
dulicH of principal collector and political agent In 
Southern Mahratta country. 

Julp 8. Mr. U. H. Pitt to be supemumerary oa- 
^tant to principal collector of Poonah. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

nomfmy Cattle, June, I, 183.1.— Capt. H. C. 
Holland, Ist-BRslst. com. gen. of Poona division of 
army, to resume charge of hia olUce ftom this 
date. 

June 5.— Lieut. Walter to return to hla duty as 
acting adj. to left wing of 3d L.C. 

June 20 — liept. of Artillerp. The following offi- 
rers admitted on elTectlve strength Lieut. J. S. 
Howui, from .Id April 1831 ; Lieut. C. H. Boyd, 
from 3nth Uec. 1831 — Lieut. U. Forster, (Vom 13th 
May 1832; LleuL 3. M. Classe, ftom 1st Jan, 
1833; Lieut. O. K. Mann, fnnn 18th Feb. 1833.— 
Lieut 1. II. M. Martin to be capt, v. Schuler 
nrun' ; d.iteOth May 183.3.— Supemum. Lieut. B. 
Bailey admitted on efActlve strength ftom 6th 
May 18.33, v. Martmprom. 

Mr. Alex. Walker, m.d., admitted on estab. as 
an auist. surgeon. 

June 28.— Lieut R. P. Hogg to be inietp. in 
Mahratu language; date IfiUiMay 1833. 

. Ju(v4.— Lieut J. Munt, 86th N.I.. at his own 
request, txansf. to invald estabUihment 

The following temiiorary arrangement conflrm- 
ed:— Ens. R. J. Holmes, Mth N.l.. to act as qu. 
mast and Intcrp. to that regt, during absence of 
Lieut Wilson, on sickcertmcatei 


Returned to dutp, /torn Eumpe. — June 20. 
M^. T. ^ghton. 14lh N.L— Capt. A. T. lldd, 
l2th N.l.-^apt W. Burnett, Europ. Reat — 
Capt J. G. Hume, lOth N 1.— Capt. T. R. Gor- 
don, 8Kh N.I.— Lieut. H. Coventry, 20th N.L— 
Lirat H.Stockley. 7th N.L— Lieut J.S.Uuwln, 
mlUery.— LleutC. R. Hogg. Europ. R^.— Lieut 
11. Cotgrave, lAth N.l.-^s. T. Kwtans, let Or. 

B. Campbell, 1st N.l.— July 4. 
Cant T. R. Blllomore, Ist or Or. N.l— Lieut E. 
P. Brett, 6th N.L— Lieut G. K. Minu, aidUery. 
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ririiLOuGHs. 

To Eutojwh— J uly 6. Lieut. W. Edwardii Sth 
N.I., for health. 

Up Seat^Lieut. A. F. Baitlet. dqnity paym. at 
Deeaa. for six monili«.-^uiie 22. Surg. J. waiker» 
for BIX monthsi for health. 

t 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

June 15. John Craipr, Lawson, from Mauritius. 
— IR. Minerva, Metcnlfe, from Llvcrjwiol.— 10. 
Majettie, Lawton, from LIveriKwl — S». Egf/p~ 
ttan, Lilburn. from London aud Matlcira.— 24. 
Dlanumd, Hauxwell, trom London and Cape; and 
Eiizafteth, Blcnkinsnp, and Halt, llnghea. both 
from Liverpool.— 26. Charku Kerr, Urodic, from 
London and Cape.— 26. Haro, Thomiison, firom 
London. 

Departures. 

Junk 5.’ Runnptnale, Wildridgr, for Trinco- 
mallceand Madras.— 7. La Balgumc, Ireland, for 
Mauritius.- 22. John Oaie, Lawson, fur Mauri- 
tius.— 26. Clevelund, Mori^, for London.— 3(1. 
Il.C.i». Marqwa of Huntley, Hine, for ('hina.— 
July 1. H.(}.S. lluke of Suanex, Whitehead, for 
Penang and China —5. John Stamp, Yuiing, for 
Liverpool; and H.C. slouji of war, VApInnahtne, 
Wells, for PersKm liulf. — 14. lUtngrr, Mitchlii- 
son, for lilverpooL— 17 . Majestic, Lawson, for 
Livcr|iool. 


Freight to London (July 14)— £4 per ton. 


BIRTHS AND DEATHS. 


Afnv 30. At Seeroor, the lady of Capt Charlei 
Waddlngton, commanding engineer corps, of a 
son. 

June 12 . At Poonah, the lady of E. H. Towns- 
end. Rsq., rivil service, of a daughter. 

lit. At Uombny, the lady of nm. Dirdwood, 
£si|., civil service, of a son. 

2(1. Atthc Wildenicss, the lady of Col. Strover, 
comiiiaiidaiit of artillciy, of a daughter. 

23. At hholapoor, the lady of Capt. Thomas 
Graliain, Istfir. N.I., of a daughter. 

24. At PtxMia, the lady of Francis bliipiiee, Esip, 
sure. Bombay Euron. regt., of a son. 

25. At Bombay, the wife of C. D. Gilder, Esq., 
of a son. 

27 . At Bombay, the lady of H. P. Hadow, Esq., 
of a son. 

July 16. At Ktrkec, the lady of Lieut. Col. Fcn- 
dall, 4th L.Drags., of a daughter. 


June 14. At Girgaum, of spasmodic cholsn. 
Miss Mainwarlng, aged 34. 

— At Bombay, In his 46th year, Nasserwaqjee 
Nowrqtee Shet, one of the nrincliial members of 
the '* Shet family.” 

19. At Colo^ Mary Anne, wife of Lieut. W. 
Igglesden. Indian navy, iwed34. 

Jmi^ 4. At Ahmedabod, Mis. White, lady of 
Lieut. CeL W. G. White, artillery. 

vitSt^rJSl W.. W. 

— LkuU CoL Edward Pearson, of the Bombay 
army. 


jUaurttfus. 


ArroiNTMBNT. 

George Damerum, Esq., late an assistant pro- 
of slaves, to be nglstiar of Admiralty 

Court. 


0eto Sbotttb QSllalrs. 

APFOlNTMlim. 

Feb. 19.— Mr. Rlchsrd Cunningham to be colo- 
nial botanist, and superintendent of botanic gordon. 

Feb. 26.— The Rev. William UlUthoma to be 
Vicar General of Roman Catholic estabUshment 
In New South Woles. 


BIHTHS. 

jlpril 14. At Sydney, the lady of pavld Cham- 
bers, Esq., of a daugnter. 

May 31. At Sydney, tlie lady of Wm. Morgan, 
Esq., of a daughter, beliw their eleventh chikl. 

June 4. At Sydney, the lady of Thomas U. 
Ryder, Esq., of a daughter. 

9. At Junan Munna, Cook's River, the lady of 
Joshua Thor)>, Esq., engineer, of a son. 

16. The lady of J. H. Grose, Esq., of Parra- 
matta, of a son. 

19. At Sydney. Mrs. Tomlms, of a daughter. 


MARIllAGE. 

Jmr/i 10. At Sydney. George Townshend, Esq., 
of Travallyn, Hunier's River, to Elisabeth, se- 
cond daughter of J. £. Manulng, Esq. 


Feb. 20. At Maitland, Mr. James Kelly, aged .'•7. 
Mure/ 1 12. Aged 5.1. Mary, wife or Ricliaril 
Fltr 4 'crald, Esq., of the llawkCBbiiry. 

May 13. At Sydney, Mr. W.G. Barker. 


Van lOirnun’s %anli. 


Jan. 14 . At Launceston, Mrs. Sprunt, of n 
daughter. 

Feb. 16. At Oatlands, Mrs. Lindli>y, of a son. 

ytytilU. At ncndlcshain, Maciiuane River, Mrs. 
Bvyley, of a son. 

9. At Dennlston, Mrs. Wood, of a daughter. 

May 26. At New Towu, the lady of John Bell, 
Esq., J. P., of a son. 

June 1. At Dunrobln, the lady of W A. De- 
thunc. Esq., of a daughter. 

16. At ilohsTt Town, Mrs. McLai'hlan, of a 
daughter. 

17 . At Launceston, Mrs. P. W. Welsh, of a 
daughter. 


MABRIAGCS. 

Feb. 26. At Launceston, the Rev. R. R. Davies, 
B.B., colonial chaplain, to Marla, eldest daughter 
of Wm. Lyttleton, Eiq., late 73d ngt., poboe 
miffltinte ftt LiuiiccitoDa 
Apnoe. At Jericho, SomuM Horton, Esq., to 
Miss gii—biwfc Hudson. 

Map 21. At Jsilcho, tha Rew. Jamas Norman, 
oolow ^plain, Soinll, to Elisa, third daughtn 
of Wm. Pika, Eaq., of thaiome place. ^ 

June 15. At Comeirord Cottage, Geoiinnldi^, 
son of the late T. T. Cock, Esq., of Pita Place, 
Mesihig, Essea, to Maiy Ann, eldcat danjAter of 
the Rev. John Radford, of Pyne House, Wincan- 
ton, SometietBhltfr 


Jon.S. la eo n sequancaof a IMl from blshana, 
at Brlckenden, Norlolfc Plains. Wa Archer, Bb«, 
ten., late of the county of Herts, Engl^. 

Mow 21. At Leuneerton. egad 35, James Rn> 
ken. Esq., cashier of the Cornwall panL 
20, At Ivanhoe. near New Norfolk, after giving 
birth to a do^htar, Mn. Lambe, lady of David 
Lambe, Esq. 
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«itapf ol ^0oti iQ0tv. 

ATPOIKTMIVTS, 

John Steuart and P. van Breda, Baqn., to be 
provoat and deputypmvoat manh^ In this colony. 

The Rev. Hr. Weldi to be minister of church of 
Qlcn Lyndcn. 

The Rev. J. Barrow to be chaplain of Bathurst, 
Albany, In room of the Rev. W. Wright resigned. 

Lieut. R. Wolfe, ilHth regt., to be coiuraaiidont 
of Holiben Island, v. Lieut. Pepper. 

Lu'ut. Col. Wade to bo acting governor and 
roinmandcr-ln-chief, ondeiiarturcorbirG. Lowry 
Cote fur England. 

Col. Smith to lie second In command, and a 
member of counal. 

BIRTH s, 

Aug. 15. Mrs. Thomas Elliott, of a son. 


At Wynberg, the lady of Capt Mobcrly, of 
the Madras army, of a daughter, 


MARRIAOSB. 

Jul» 22. At St. Simon's Town, H. Vow^ Rail, 
of Noordhock, to Marla Joslna Christina, widow 
of the late Joseph Truemaad>Esq. 

Aug. 12. At Cape Town, Mr. Thomas Mosse (o 
Rllnibcth Alllce, only daughter of the late Capt. 
WethereU, R.N. 

25. At Caiic Town, the Rev. George Christie to 
Mary, eldut daughter of Uiellcv. Dr. Philip, 


,fu^. I. At Cape Town, Clemens Mathleson, 
Esq., aged U3. 


DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


Eoiil’Tmlia Honse^ jiugm! H. 

A Sporiul (jcntTfil Court of I*ro- 
prietors of Kiist-lTidiu Stork was tins 
<1:i> hold ut the Company e lloiiso in 
Loadonhall Stioot, for the jmrjiose of 
takin^r into considcratiun important 
matters eoiiiiooted w itli the ronowal of 
the Conijiaiiy’s charter. 

'J’he minutes of the lust court hating 
been read — 

'J’he C/inirmnit (C, Mai'jorihanks, 
Ksip) uo(|uuinted the court that certain 
papers which Jiud been laid before 
I'arl lament since the last gcncial 
court, wore now submitted to the pro- 
prietors, in conforiiiily with cap. 1, 
soo. 4, of the Jlyp-IawH, 

'file titles of' the ]mpprs were then 
road. 'I’liey were “ Copies of ull 
CoiTospondonoe which had rooonlly 
taken place between the Court of 
Directors and the President of the 
Uoard of Control,” and “ An Account 
of Salaries and Allowances granted to 
the Com puny's Servunls, and to the 
Clergy in India.” 

RENEWAL OP THE COMPANY'S 
C'llARTEll. 


The Chairman suid, ho had to ac- 
quaint the court that a proceeding had 
taken place lost week in the House of 
Lords which required their attention. 
The Bast-Tndia Kill had gone through 
Uie comiiiittec, and they were now spe- 
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cially called lov'^ether to consider whe- 
ther iheyr would consent that their 
commercial charter should remain in 
abeyance under the provisions of a 
hill then in the House of Lords, enti- 
tled “An Aet for effeeting an Arrangr- 
inent with <he India Coinpunv, and for 
tho^^^ler go\ ernment of his MajeKty’s 
limari teiritories.” 'I’ho hon. Chair- 
man added, that the decision to which 
the Court of J>irectors had come on 
the preceding day should he read to 
the propiietors for their iiifoima- 
tion. 

J'he minutes of the Court of Direc- 
tors held on Monday, August 12, were 
then read. 

From tlicm it appeared that the 
Cliairmui) had moved, and the Deputy 
('liaifiiun had seconded, a resolution 
decl.uing that the Court of Dircetois 
could not recommend to the (k)urt of 
Proprietors that they should place 
their cuinmcrciiil charter in abeyance 
under the proposed bill. 

To this an amendment was moved, 
which, after adverting to some of the 
most ohjectionable parts of the hill, 
concluded by declaring that, under all 
the circumstances, the Court of Di- 
rectois could nut hut recouiinend to 
the proprietors to defer to the ex- 
pressed wishes of both Houses of Par- 
liament, and to place their commer- 
cial chuiter in abevaneo under tho 
pioposcd bill, by which means they 

(2 1 ) 
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would secure to themselves the govern- of a rule of publicity, the abandon- 
ment of India for twenty years longer, ment of the intention to form a fourth 
On the question, the original mo- presidency, the giving up the propo- 
tion was negatived, and the amend- aition for doing away with the coun- 
ment having become the main ques- cils at Madras and Bengal, tjbe yield- 
tion, passed in affirmative. ing to the representation against the 

There were then read, ’ * increase of the ecclesiastical establish- 

First, the ** Dissent ” of the Chair- ment, and the abolition of Hailcybury 
man (G. Marjorlbanks, Esq.) and the College, called on the proprietors to 
Deputy Chairman (W. Wigrain, Esq.), say whether these points formed a 
in which, after detailing the defects of sufficient ground to induce the Court 
the measure, they dedared that, in of Directors to call on the proprietors 
their view of the subject, the Court of to reject the measure? and whether 
Directors would, under the provisions they were nut doing their duty in ask- 
of the bill, be little else than a mere ing the proprietors to agree to it? 
instrument to give offcct to the orders Under all the circumstances, the sub- 
and regulations of the Board of Con- scrihors to the ^Miuutesaid, ** wo have 
trol. They were of opinion that it resolved to recommend to the proprie- 
would be better for (luvcrnnient, as tors to make a fair trial of the pro- 
soon as possible, to take upon them- posed charter ; and should it be found 
selves the direct government of India, licreafter not to succeed, the responsi- 
rathcr than that this measure should bility of the failure will not rest with 
be adopted ; and they could not re- us.’’ 

commend to the proprietors that they Mr. Jt. Jtwksmi then proceeded to 
should consent to allow their coni mer- address the court. The learned gen- 
cial charter to remain in abeyance tlcinaii said, that after the communi- 
under the provisions of the bill. cation which had just been made to 

Second, the “ Minute” of Henry St. them, it became their duty to decide 
George Tucker, Esq. The hon. di- on the course which they wore to take 
rector commented at groat length on with reference to the most important 
the objectionable parts of the bill, as question that could possibly be brought 
well as on those portions of it which before them, and in the exercise^ of 
had been beneficially altered. He that constitutional power with which 
also touched on the probable cons^* they were invested. He might truly 
qiicnces that would result mm^e sdy, that he had never risen to address 
rejection of the measure, one of which the proprietors under feelings so pain- 
woiild be, that the government of ful as those which he then experienced. 
India M'ould bo thrown into very infe- They had now to make their choice 
rior hands, while there would be between two bitter extremes: they 
placed under the sway of the minister were to decide whether thc) would 
a revenue of Jt'22,000,000. He should submit to this bill with all it*^ objcc- 
therefore say, “ accept the bill with tionable provisions, with all its con- 
all its defects, and let us endeavour trudictiuns and its infirmities, or 
by our wisdom and our prudence to \vhcther they would determine at once 
remedy its imperfections as far as we to reject it. They were nowcircuni- 
can.” stanced somewhat difterently from the 

Third, the “Minute” of John situation in which they stood on the 
Thoruhill, Esq. He concurred in the first day of the discussion ; and they 
view taken of the subject by Mr. were to consider whether, circum- 
Tuckcr, and joined the majority of stanced as they now w'orc, they would 
his colleagues in recommending the submit to the measure which Govem- 
proprictors to accept of the bill. ment had conclusively determined to 

And lastly, the “Minute” of propose to them ? In coming to a de- 
Messrs. Astclf, Clarke, llaikcs, Shank, cision, they would, he was sure, bo 
'‘Cotton, Alexander, Masterman, Lush- much less influenced by a regwd to 
ingtoh, &c. This document went themselves than by a just feeling of 
into a detail of all the proceedings those high considerations that were 
from the commencement of the nego- due to the immense population of In- 
tiatiun, and having enumerated the dia. They had also to look to the in- 
points w'hich Government had refused terests of the absent proprietors, who 
Cq concede, namely, the establishment trusted their honour and their proper- 
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ty tothe diBcretion of that court : they 
had therefore to determine whether 
they would encounter those risks, 
which they could not doubt must at. 
tend the final rejection of this bill — 
whether, in short, they would expose 
the East-India Company to hazards, 
which, he thought, a little considera* 
tion would show them might be fatal 
to their best hopes, and ruinous to 
those interests which they professed to 
maintain; or, whether they would 
submit to a measure which, though 
it was not so objectionable as when 
they first met to consider it, yet con- 
tained provisions which their better 
understanding could not sanction. 
There were some points in the bill 
which appeared to him to bo at va. 
riance with common sense, nay with 
common honesty (7/car, hear 1)^ and 
therefore they were viewed by him and 
by others in just as objectionable a 
light as they appeared at the firj*t hour; 
yet it had now become the cjucstion 
whether, circumstanced as they wore, 
submission was or was not tlie most 
wise and virtuous course >\'hich they 
could pursue? It was necessary, he 
thought, for them to look at the his- 
tory of their proceedings in order dis- 
tinctly to arrive at that which was in 
truth the only consideration before 
tiiem, namely, which was the best 
course for them to pursue with refe- ^ 
rcncc to the two alternatives offered 
to them, of adoption or rejection. For, 
after all debate and discussion — after 
all exposition, however acute and able 
•~they came finally to the common- 
sensc question, of what was best to be 
done under all the circumtances of the 
case? To determine that point they 
must consider w'liut their present po- 
sition was. In the first instance, two 
resolutions were submitted to the 
Court of Proprietors ; the one by an 
hon. and gallant general now no more, 
the other hy himself. Tlie resolution 
of the hon. and gallant general pre- 
ferred, the proposition which was now 
proffered to them — namely, that the 
Company should give up all their as. 
sets for six hundred and thirty thou, 
sand pounds a-ycar chargeable upon 
the revenues of India. Those assets, 
amounting to twenty-five millions 
sterling, it was proposed should be 
surrenWed for an annuity of six him- 
dred and thirty thousand pounds, and 
that proposition was agreed to hy the 
court! He himself thought that a 


bolder resolution would have boon 
more beneficial, (ffsar, hearj) He 
conceived that it would have been 
wiser and bettor to have taken yigher 
ground than that which was assumed 
by this resolution (hear, hear/) ; for it 
had been well and prophetically con- 
tended, that if they acceded to such a 
resolution, they would thereby lay 
themselves at the feet of ministers, 
from whence they never would be able 
to rise. The event had verified the 
prediction ; and he believed that some 
who voted for the resolution of the 
hon. and gallant general begin to think 
that they would have acted more wise- 
ly if loftier ground had been taken; 
even if they had descended by de- 
grees, rather than at once placing 
themselves in the lowest position. 
They must however recollect that they 
took* this position hy their own act ; 
they had themselves induced the 
consequences of it, and it was now 
their duty, as provident men, to look 
to the situation in which they wei-e 
placed. After the passing of that re- 
solution, negotiations were entered 
into iiith (lovernmcnt; various mo- 
difications took place, and the corre- 
spondence between the Ministers and 
the Court of Directors w'as earnest 
and coqtiniial. The latter put forth 
ho]^ejM%''>ftnd boldly every point which 
they thought it necessary for the inte- 
rests of their constituents to sustain ; 
and no point was more strongly urged 
than that there should be a guuraiitee 
fund of three millions, simdl as was 
that proportion of their assets, toivards 
securing to them their dividends. It 
was slated to Mr. Grant by the direc- 
tors, that this sum of six hundred and 
thirty thousand pounds for the pay- 
mcii* oi' their dividends, dependent 
upon the surplus revenue of India, 
was placing them on an insecure foot- 
ing! Still however, as the proprie- 
tors had agreed to the proposition con- 
tained in the resolution of the hon. 
and gallant general, all that could be 
done was to make the best of the situa- 
tion in which they were placed. 
Evgit thing was urged on the part of 
the directors for the welfare of tho 
Company, and modifications of a very 
important nature took place in conae- 
sequence of the correspondence be- 
tween the two bodies. It was aneed 
that the guarantee fund should be. 
extended to two millions instead ' 4 ^ 
one million two hundred thousaa'd 
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voqndfi ; and farther, that if, at the by Ldrd W. fientinck, had for aome 
“ m^ratton of forty years, the annuity years past carried economy to such an 
oysjle:^ hundred and thirty thousand extrat as had induced able^qnd expe- 
^^roundh^Aould not be ^redeemed, that perienoed men to call the pVQ|^iety of 
^e-My^entof the annuity should still the system into question. But, urhat 
{i:ni«mntil a sufficient fund for its re- was the illustration which the “ sum- 
dentfitioa should be accumulated. Tn mary ” contained of an adherence to a 
consequence of these modifications new and rig^orous principle of economy? 
;ihu premrietoTs were called together Why it was proposed to found esta- 
'"On the '10th of June, for the purpose blishments, the very (^erm and seed of 
of considering^ w'hethcr such a basis which would costone hundred thousand 
for an arrang:einent had been arrived pounds a-year. {IJeary hear f) The 
at as miiTht be fairly deemed fit to directors asked, why was nut this 
proceed upon? I'he court, he thought proposed at first? why were we not 
wisely and judiciously, considering^ told of these thing^s that we might have 
the modifications that had been made, stated the fact to our constituents for 
and it^ then situation, resolved on the their govorinnent in theireurly delihe- 
JOtli of June, that a basis had been rations?” 'J'liere was notone of those 
laid down on which they might pro- startling propositions which the dirce- 
ceed with propriety. 'J'hcre they stood tors had not immediately, upon their 
at that period, and now let them con- announcement, shewn not only to be 
aider what had occurred after the lOtb unnecessary, but to be mischievous, 
of June. The resolution of the Court Some of the provisions of the original 
of Proprirtois was forwarded to the hill had, as he had before observed, 
iiiiuiisfoi', and was next day ai'cepted been modified, while others remained 
by him. From that time until the as they originally stood ; and thence 
21th of June there was a dead pause; caiiii* the question, whether those parts 
and then came the “ s.ummar>, ’ as it that did remain unimproved andunal- 
was called, of the presiileiit of the tered were so entirely incompatible 
Board of (yontrol, pointing out with their inlerosfs, anil so utterly op* 
changes, and intimating, for the,iil^#^e(I to the welfare of India, that they 
time, the formation of establishiiipnl^» ^ Knild reject the bill; and, having 
wliu'li weio wholly unthoiight of an^^ that step, that they should re- 

iiiilooked for! And from whom dii^ their trading chai ter instead of 
these new propositions come ? From leaving it in aheyanee, and carry on 
that m-iiiistor who had told them that their eommerec as a joint stock com- 
so far from there being a surjil us tor- p.mv When ho said this, it was right 
rilorial revenue in India, its history that he should repeat, that they were 
was oile'<61 piogrcssivc defieienev, and not now in the same situation sis when 
lliat the.bnly hope they had of meeting they first met, unfettered by the rcso- 
necessary claims that would be lutfun to which he had ailmlrd. It 
made on India, and providing for their would not he difficult to show the fal- 
dividerid, was by the adoption of a lacy of the □rgnments advanced by 
svstem of rigorous ecnnomy\ That those who contended that a corpoia- 
t here was no existing .surplus revenue tion could not compete with private 
their past oxporioiiee proved— neither traders, (uirporutioiis had in iiiaiiy 
M'as there any money in the treasury respects the advantage of private tin- 
U) meet the necessary expendituie; ders; and be thought that the Com- 
but then the new-horn wisdom vv liich pany could have carried on their trade, 
was to disflAguish the future govern- under their commercial charter, with 
inent of India, and the rigorous eco- somewhat about one-half the capital 
iiomy which was bencefortli to be ob- they were now obliged to find, and at 
serve^l, would, lie (Mr. (Iraiit) had con- onc-tbird of the charges to which they 
tended, .overcome every difficulty, were at present subjected. 11c was of 
I'hese wgre the two points hold out us opinion, that if the directors had been 
their xaharity. They were told that called fin to lake that course — if their 
,a. wiajSi^xdministration and the cn- hubils of business had been put in rc- 
lorcciin&tsOf a more rigorous system quisition — if llieir enlightened minds 
f»f economy would soon supply every ba<l been promptly forced into action 
fiiijiiicial‘‘*dcficiericy. 'I'hose who ar- —-in that case he thought that, aided 
gued thus did not seem to know, that by the high character of the Comjvany, 
the gentlemen behind the bar, aided the liade would hove answered. 
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were not however, he feared, now in for their services, to tlie situations in 
a situation tp ehoosc ; they themselves council, the duties' of which they 
had cho^ -the proffered six hundred were so well calculated to perform, 
and thij^J^^housand pounds ^^ear in He believed* that it was ori^nnally 
preference to carrying On this trade, proposed to cast on secretaries— on 
Sir John Malcolm’s resolution was irresponsible secretaries— the duty of 
adopted, and his (Mr. Jackson’s) was giving; ud\ico to the respective Gover- 
rejfcted ; they had not, consequently, uors of Madras and Bombay. That 
the means now of going back to their idea had, howexor, been abandoned, 
first position. They had voted for the On the contrary, the shadow of a 
annuity of six hundred and thirty council would he preserved; if the 
thousand pounds, chargeable on the directors should insist upon it, al. 
territorial revenues of India; and the though their functions would be with- 
qiiestioii was, whether that source of drawn, ihoir opinions, however, might 
income was all cady so surcharged and still be placed on record. Those 
surrounded with such (liihculties as to opinions would be sent iiorae, and 
call on them to reject the whole luoa- the proper authorities here would 
sure; or, whether the situation of censure or suppoit their proceedings 
their uflaiis xvas of that nature which as might appear to them to be ncces- 
ongiit to induce them to take the hill sary; hut still the situation of the 
as it stood? Although some of the Governor-General was loo remote to 

{ mints ohjc<-tcd to by the directors had he efficient, and his power too nbsn- 
lecn qualified, other, as apjiearcd lute for the Biitisli constitution. So 
fioin the papers ivliich hud boon lead ahsolnto, indood, that they must look 
that day, \erv ohjectionuhic jnovisions out for iiulxcilos for their Governor- 
romainod untouched. Beckloss of all general, Icstsome during spirit should 
ooiisequences, the governments of he found, regai dless of ^•onsequences, 
Madras and Boinhay were to ho broken u ho thus poKscsseil of unlimited pow 
dow’u: the reason tor so doing w as the cr, might fillup this legislative carte 
reduction of exjienBC. Now a lino UnuvJw with his own name as the 
fiom the (-ourt of l)ircctoi*s coijld,,?1fjj^ffci!rn of India. lie would now 
liavc counteiiuandod any unnoeossS^ ^ittairtht attention of the court to a 
’v]»ense, and could have coni pglwij^^^^ry important part of this bill: that 
the nv.jii to resign his office vvho^^e^ jR'bich related to the abolition of 
si.ste«l in exti avagance. Instead iiOW'-* slavery in India. There was, itbhould 
ever of lefei ling the decision of ihnt- be ohoerved, in that country a sort 
leis of that kind to the power which of puiental, perpetual servitude, acon- 
IheGonitof llireotors possessed un- noxion, almost of relationship, which 
der the constitution of th Company, dust'eiidcd in families froift?, title do- 
it was at once determined that tile inestics to their children, afid^rhictf 
governments of I^indras iml Bombay attaehed them to the circle in w'h^h 
should he broken down. Ilodidmit they hud been reared, a sitiiatmii 
think tli.il this altei at, ii n would bo ad- which was totally unlike tho slavery 
vantiigeous to tlieiii, and he was the of the U'est-lndius. As if, however, 
more conrnmed in that opinion when by some blindness or fatality, the in- 
he saw that tho Govcrnoi -general was div,du:i w ho drew up this bill did not 
to he invented w'ith absolute power Bceiu to distinguish the one case from 
over the otlicr governors. The lat- the other ; and, in consequence, he 
ter were merely to roiaiii the name; had provided that slavery throughout 
they were to be sent out from this British India should cease on a certain 
country on account, perhaps, of family day. How' was this to be done ? It 
connexion or parliamentary influence'; bad been truly said by the Duke of 
but, unaided by a council, they would Wellington, there was hardly a se- 
have little knowledge even of the du- poy in their army that hud 'not a 
ties left to them to pel foi in, tho whole domestic favourite of this kind. But 
power, according to the present plan, said the lawgiver, “ the zebanas,' the 
w ould be ahso) lied by the Governor- seraglios, the harems, shed:!' *iil i)e 
general, llovv different was the former thrown open, and on a giv^dn 
fiv stom ! Genllemeu of long experience, slavery of every kind shall be aboUsli^ 
ot Uiiown intelligence and of great ed throughout India.” this was a 
fU)i ity,wh(>hadnassedinany jeaisin perilous project. Those who, like 
iiuiia, looked foiwwrd, as a reward birds of soft note and beautiful 
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plumage, had lived so long and so Mr. Pounder— I merely called my 
contentedly in their golden cages, learned friend’s notice to the clause to 
were to be set loose, and the fcelinm prevent him (irom reasoning on a false 
^ist their lords and lovers, who would hypotheiis. 

<Ke on the threshold of their habita- Mr. R. Jachton said his hon. friend 
tions rather than let Europeans look had reminded him that the Governor- 
ut their women, were to be outraged generol was by this clause obliged to 
and maddened to desperation ! lie send home to the Court of Directors, 
(Mr. Jackson) honoured the Court of for their approbation, drafts of all 
Directors for not oifering any reason- laws or regulations which he had 
ing on this part of the subject. It thought proper to adopt with respect 
was too rash and wild for serious to the abolition of slavery; ana he 
argument. He knew that the most argued that therefore the wishes of 
experienced of their functionaries as- those who entertained apprehensions 
Berted, that in forty-ciglit hours after on this point were complied with, 
such a plan should he promulgatecl in But such was not the case; what he 
India, that country would no lop^ contended for was, that no step should 
be theirs. He understood that* be taken in India until their Governor- 

alterations had been consented 'to' In ' ^general and their local governments 
this clause. But what he humbly an^ had investigated this delicate subject, 
carne.stly contended for was, that be- and sent home their opinions. Too 
fore anything whatever was attempted, much caution could not be observed 
with reference to the projected aboli- in touching on a point so delicate and 
lion of slavery, a delay of twelve or so dangerous ; and, therefore, they 
eighteen montb.s should be given in ought to be most clear and explicit in 
order that the Governor-general might any directions which they might give 
transmit his opinion upon the subject, to the authorities abroad for carrying 
It was right that they should serious- the intention of Ministers into effect, 
ly pause before they adopted a mea* himself still agreeing with the noble 
sure that might shake their Indian duke that the wiser way would be to 
empire to its foundation. TheDuke omit the clause altogether for the 
of Wellington had pointed out a much present. There were other clauses 
wiser course than that of minii^lti|04i . ip^ttus bill which appeared to him to 
and he hoped that the Goven|i|(mntv. bcMifghly objectionable. With respect 
would, before it was too late|.a4pfi^ip^/ to the formation of new and expen- 
advice— namely, that a due d^f^^ f^sivc establishments, no concession had 
to, and a proper respect for, the t^- Mieen made to mitigate the severity 
toms, habits, and manners of "fbe of the burdens which they would 
women of that country should be ob- create, neither had any good reason 
served ; and that, instead of allowing been adduced, in answer to their re- 
this proposition to form at once a clause monstrances, to show the necessity *of 
in the bill, which they were about adopting them. There was, for in- 
to send out, and which would soon stance, the appointment of a law 
be in the hands of every chief in India, commission. Some gentlemen thought 
producing, as it must, a strong sensa- that this plan was put forward with 
tion throughout that country, it would the view of introducing the English 
be better to transmit secret and strong laws amongst the natives of India. He 
instructions to the Governor-general believed, however, that nothing so ex- 
to consider the whole subject well, travagant was ever contemplated. In 
and submit to the approbation of the his opinion, the plan savoured of the 
o.uthorities at holj^e a mild and mode- principle that was to be found in the 
ate code, before^ they attempted to history of the English court, in the 
arry into execution a principle which, history of the English government, 
if rashly acted upon, might involve the in the history of English intrigue, for 
^ole of India in a flame. very many years past, and that by-and- 

Poynder — The clause has been by the commission would only be re- 
altered, and uothing can now be done collected as affording fine situations 
precipitdte^ ^ ^ for immediate connexions. If med 

Mr. H. jSckmm said, it bad not been were to be selected to act as comtni- 
clearly alti^cd 'Bo astomeethis objec- sioners who had been in the Com- 
tion.' ‘ pany’s service in India for ten years 
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at least, as was the case with those to arme this point over again ; but he 
admitted to council, they would pos* would state one powerful fact to the 
sess every advantage for discharging court, to show that they ought not to 
the duties of the office ; that consent to tfie proposed increase of 
were so, he would noi^^bh}ect 'to the the Episcopal establishnient. fit ap- 
plan ; he thought that great good peared from a parliamentary return, 
might be derived from it, and he that each English bishop had on an 
would support it. But ho could not average four hundred benefices, and 
consent that five inexperienced gen- three hundred and seventy thousand 
tlcinen should be selected from West- souls under his cure ; and that each 
minster Hall, or any oilier place, to Irish bishop had sixty*six benefices, 
perform those duties. [Mr. Poynier — and forty-five thousand souls commit* 
No, no 1 they ;nust have been five ted to his charge, 
years in India.] The learned gentle- The Depvly Chairman hoped the 
men said he was glad to hear it ,* but court would allow him, to explain an 
some excuse might be made fur his error inli|^,Vhich he had fallen with 
error when the number of alterations ilBi^cf' to the appointment of the 
HI the bill, wliich he had narrowly j^^bpminissioncrs. He had stated, 
watclied from the beginning, were con-*. jE^^fdlng on the various editions of the 
sidered. He wished to know, how bill which had been laid before them, 
ever, whether it was necessary that that it was not necesssary to select 
the coinmissioners should be selected the commissioners from the servants 
from the Company's servants in of the Company. He found, however, 
India. by the last copy which hud come from 

T\\e Deputy C/mimon said, it was the House of Lords, that such was not 
not necessary that any one of the the fact. In all the previous copies 
commissioners bliould be a servant of of the bill it was provided, that the 
the Company. The commissioners commissioners might be taken from 
were to consist of such persons a.s the any class. But in the bill which last 
Court of Directors, subject to the ap- came down from the House of Lords, 
probation of the Board of Commis- it was enacted that the situation of 
bionurs, should recommend. comnpssioners should be granted to 

Mr. R, Jackson said, that such a persons, being covenanted scr- 

provision was exceedingly obnoxious ; ^rj^yof the East-lndia Company, as 
and he was decidedly opposed to the of Directors, with the ap* 

clause as it had thus been describecL^^^md^ lof the Board of Commis- 
to them. It appeared that five young 5 (,^/sffilkibra, shall recommend for that pur- 
gcntlemcn, sons of the nobility or p5Se, and to such other persons, being 
gentry, possessing perhaps political in- likewise covenanted servant#, of the 
flucnce, but having no experience in Company, or the Courts’ Advocate^ o.r 
Indian aflairs, and ignorant of the any practising barrister who shall have 
languages, manners, and customs of resided five years in Bengal, as the 
the natives, might be appointed, with said Governor-general in Council, shall 
very considerable salaries, to fill these think fit.” 

situations. Besides there was no Mr. E. Jackson said, he was glad to 
limitation as to the term for which hear that the commissioners were to 
those situations were to be hold. If be covenanted servants of the Corn- 
five years had been laid down as the pnny; such a commission, he thought, 
limited time for the commission, the might do good. The statement which 
clause would have been less objection* had just been made, relieved him from 
able ; but, as it at present stood, the his apprehensions. The alteration, it 
situation of commissioners, like that appeared, had been lately made, and 
of the Carnatic and Tanjore commis* was not generally luiown. He, how- 
sion, might be held almost in perpe- ever, hailed it with eatisfaction «nd 
tuity. Again, he was opposed to the ex* pleasure. It gave to him all that he 
tension of the ecclesiasrical establish* asked on this point. He should m||e 
ment*^ The expense of visitations, and return to the proposed increase offlQ 
the suite which the bishops roust employ episcopal estimlishment ^ 

in making thdr perambulations over was observing that evffiy 
the peninsula of India, would be cx- bishop had on the avera^ four^un< 
ceedingly great. 11c was not disposed dred benefices, and thre^j^ndred am 
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ind Aouls under his 
4very Irish bishop wrs 
the cure of sixty-six bene- 
id' forty-five thousand souls. 
Uinderstood, on the best cal- 
eulatioD that could be made, that 
there M'cre only about ten thousand 
members of the established church in 
[ndia, and there was not n single l>c- 
nefiec to be taken care of. Each 
jishbp in India, then, was entrusted 
M'ith the care of only about three 
thousand souls, lie, therefore, thought 
that the number of Bishops proposed 
ibr India was disproportionally large 
as compared with the popuIiAIoh that 
would come under their superintend- 
ence. They had recently seen the 
irimatc of all Ireland and the bishops 
Bghting on their stumps for the pur- 
pose of retaining twentv-lwo bishops 
in the sister country. Tiicy bad not, 
however, been able to effect tlieir ob- 
ject ; and the extreme disproportion 
of the duty which was to be performed 
by the English and Irish bishops as 
compared with that which would de- 
volve on the Indian bishops could not 
but attract immediate attention. It 
was now sought to increase the num- 
ber of Indian bishops over this roost 
slender and scanty flock of about three 
or four thousand each, while the num- 
ber of Irish bishops was greatly cur- 
tailed, although each of them had the 
charge of forty-five thousand souls J 
But it appeared that this plan had not 
been agreed to without reluctance. 
It was admitted that a message, or a 
communication, from Exeter Hall, or 
some of the well-meaning religious so- 
cieties, had caused that point to be 
conceded which hud been resisted the 
year before. The minister gave way 
to the representations of those delega- 
tions and deputations which beset him 
on all sides; and a proposition was 
agreed to that had been opposed by 
men who were as religious as his lion, 
friend (Mr. Poynder), and who had 
demonstrated that the plan would be 
not only expensive but useless. It 
was not, in his opinion, the way to 
make converts, by exhibiting before 
the natives episcopal pomp and pa- 
Kantry. The reverse was the fact. 
Men of unassuming manners, men who 
mixed with the natives, who learned 
their dialects, and who translated the 
scriptures into the language of those 
whom they wished to couvert,^tlicfie 
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were the individuals that were most 
likely to eflecl that object ; and such 
were those amiable, exemplary, and 
pioOfL^en the missioj^ar-ie^ who had 
oltAie^'succeeijled^^Wking converts; 
th6ngli I)ut had been 

made in Indi4::^:(V<|j|iit on the other 
hand, they had*^'brought over whole 
islands in the South Seas from pagan- 
ism to the Christian faith ;- and such 
were the men best calculated to carry 
on the s 3 'stem of conversion in India. 
Still, however, this clause remained in 
its first objectionable shape ; although 
he thought he had shown very plainly 
that the archdeacons could do all the 
duties of visitation, the performance of 
which it was said required an addi- 
tioiinl number of bishops. He had, on a 
former occasion, shown that ordina- 
tion, consecration, and confirmation, 
all matters of rare occurrence, might 
be administered by the Bishop of Ctd- 
cutta, and that there needs no adding 
to the ecclesiastical establishment. 
He now came to riie clause which re- 
lated to the continuance of Hailcy- 
bury College. Ministers, in their first 
declaration with respect to this esta- 
blishment, abjured all idea of patron- 
age; they declared that they only 
wanted good and faithful servants for 
India. Still, however, he saw that no 
professorship or other appointment 
could take place without the approba- 
tion, or in other words, the dictation 
of the Board of Control. He did not 
doubt but that the having four candi- 
dates for one vacant office might be a 
good plan for securing clficiunt ser- 
vants, nor had the directors ohjo( ted to 
it; but what he complained of was, that 
the system was to remain the same as 
before : the same course of local edu- 
cation, though its moral results had so 
often been lamented, was still to he 
continued. How fortunate would 
have been if, firtcen years before, the 
directors had thought as they didiiOiv'- 
At that time lie and others had stated 
their objections to the system; “you 
are (they said) educating these youths 
for a caste ; you are bringing them up 
as Indians, not as Englishmen ; you 
are exposing them to all those lament- 
able errors which weM pointed out by 
liord Grenville in 1813 as the proba- 
ble result of your system ;** they how*- 
ever had failed in convincing the court 
of the justice of their views : but now 
at length the directors had liouostl)' 
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tfnd fairly dedared their convicdon, in 
oppoaition to the opinion of Ministers, 
that thia waa not the .beat mode of 
education, and^^hat it would be hiuch 
better for the yoeatt particularly' 
with reeard to tbe ibiTOBtion of their 
moral cnaracter, if they were instruct- 
ed under the eyes of their own parents. 
Many and many a youth went to that 
establishment with the best feelings, 
and the purest morals, and unless the 
records of that seminary were totally 
false, many and many a one had fallen 
victims to the temptations which beset 
them there. What he should propose 
was, that ' the relatives of the young 
men should educate them to a high 
test of knowledge; but let them be 
embued with the sentiments of Eng- 
lishmen, let them be made to under- 
stand in the most extensive degree 
what the British constitution was, and 
they could not fail duly to appreciate 
both the one and the other when they 
were educated amongst their young 
countrymen at the public seminaries or 
under the superintendence of wise and 
enlightened relatives and friends. The 
parents would take care that their 
children should be able to meet any 
test of proficiency in languages or in 
any other branch of knowledge which 
the Company might require; and they 
would deliver their offspring up to the 
aervice of the Company with all the 
moral rectitude to be expected from 
BO watchful a course. He confidently 
submitted that their own experience 
had proved the superiority of such a 
eastern of education, though but par- 
tially tried. He had now touched 
upon the principal defects of the bill ; 
hp bad passed over minor causes of 
complaint ; he had said nothing about 
the unnecessary difficulties which had 
been placed in their way ; he had not 
f^pd^ to the refusal of the House of 
Copimons to hear them by counsel at 
the bar, that refusal being founded on 
the unconstitutional plea that they had 
no right to be heard unless they could 
raise a point of law ; or to the equally 
unconstitutional argument of certain 
lords, that petitioners must show 
their capacity to enlighten and inform 
the house before they can claim to be 
heard 1 These, it was true, were 
mauers of regret, but they only 
brought him again to the question, 
namely, what, under all the circum- 
standes of the case, end with these 
manifold (Ejections standing clearly 
.i«iW.j;>nrfi.N.8.VoL.12.No.48. 


before them, should, or rather what 
could the Court of Proprietors do ? 
The Government against them, the 
people not for them, prejudieg most 
artfully and industriously excited to 
indulge itself in spite of figures and 
facts; and among all their fair-wea- 
ther friends, how few in the House 
of Commons had been found to with- 
draw their attention from Spa-Fields 
and the impeachment of the reporters, 
to reason upon the fate of one hundred 
millions of their fellow-subjects ! Their 
corporation, the greatest in the world, 
whose career all parties had joined in 
eulogizing as having produced to their 
country advantages stupendous be- 
yond any known to the history of 
mankind, was refused a hearing at the 
bar of a British House of Commons 
when desirous of pleading on behalf 
of the Indian empire, because their 
special pleader had not drawn their 

{ >etition in the.shape of a question of 
aw for legal disputation ! ! {Hear, 
hear!) In the House of Lords, to- 
wards which they had fondly looked 
for at least a dispassionate hearing, 
they had not fared much better ; and 
so lukewarm had been the peer to 
whom they had entrusted their peti* 
tion, that he did not even move for 
counsel being called in ! ! {Hear, 
hear!) Under circumstances so dis- 
couraging, and having so far com- 
mitted themselves by the adoption 
of Sir John MaIcolin*s resolution, he 
feared that he could not now recom- 
mend their retreating upon their char- 
ter as a joint-stock company. They 
had declared by ballot their preference 
of an annuity. The six months which 
should have been spent in preparing 
for such a change had passed away; 
intimations had by this time perhaps 
reached India and China that they 
were no longer traders ; the capital, 
their own undoubted capital, with 
which alone they could carry on trade, 
Mr. Grant had threatened, in no very 
ambiguous terms, to lock up in courts 
of law and equity if they made the 
attempt; and last night a bill had 
reached its third reading, which as- 
signed the very premises upon which 
they had carried on their business at 
Canton to other purposes, and super- 
ceded the Company’s functionaries by 
officers of the Crown, to be called 
consuls : were they then in a situation 
further to resist ministers? The al- 
ternative, he admitted, was a bitter 
(2K) 
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.oiw« but could tbe^' wage Bucoessful 
‘«illrar against gigantic power? Ad- 
mitting them to be indifierent to the 
Tslue of their own stock, were they 
justified in subjecting that of the tSa- 
Mnt proprietors to such a declension 
« they had that day been told from 
authority ( Mr. Tuckei^s Minute) 
would probably follow their refusal of 
the bill ; and lastly, were they lightly 
to cast away the only consolation left 
to them, tliat of promoting the pros- 
perity of India by continuing to ad- 
minister authority over those whom 
they had governed, cherished, conci^ 
Hated, and improved during the last 
one hundred and fifty years ! He did 
not recommend cotuent to this bill, 
but submtMtion to a strong and irresisti- 
ble power, in order to avoid a greater 
evil. The resolution which he should 
offer would be one of protest, rather 
than of consent. He held his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers in great respect ; his 
political obligation, and, as he thought, 
that of all England, to them for the 
reibrm of Parliament was indelible. 
Hr. Grant he knew to be an able and 
• virtuous man, he warred not against 
him, but agoinst his bill ; that bill he 
held to be in many respects rash and 
wreckless! ikear, hear!) it was made 
up of extreme propositions, which he 
could only account for by aupposing 
that Ministers, from that desire to 

S lease every body which was said to 
e their besetting sin, had borrowed a 
little from each of the sin^Iarly con- 
tradictory opinions given in evidence 
before the House. Some of its clauses 
were so perfectly radical that the 
tJnion Societies would throw up their 
caps on Pending them, while others 
breathed such pure and unadulterated 
despotism as to be worthy of an 
emtossy from the Holy Alliance : the 
Governor-general was made absolute; 
the Board of Control almost so ; each 
of them mi^t enact and execute lawn 
before their effects, however injtirioin, 
could be known to Parliament; the 
directors had petitioned that in cases 
of serious difference of opinion each 
Board should be bound to report to 
Parliament — this was refused ; the di- 
rectors had, however, that court to 
resort to in cases of .emergency, where 
they met constituents who n^er yet 
had failed theai. It was complained 
of that the Company, in the payment 
of the annuity, gave themseAves a pre- 
ference over IMr creditors, end nn 


observation of that kind appealed in ' 
one of the papers which had been read 
that morning; the ComolainantB' sbeat 
to be ignorant that tne- praprietdre 
were obliged to pa^r from t^nty-fivd 
to twenty-eight mrllions of tangible 
assets for that preference, or dcmMe 
the value of the annuity. Feeling, as 
he believed a great majority of the 
proprietors did, that this was a mesA 
sure of injustice and oppression, thot 
it forcibly deprived them of twenty- 
five millions of assets available in this 
country, which it compelled them to 
exchange for an annuity chargeable 
upon an expected surplus from the 
territorial revenue of India, against 
the security of which the directors 
had declared their opinion, and which 
security, such as it was, had been 
still further weakened by new and ex- 
pensive establishments; and appre- 
hensive, as they were, of the danger 
of so great and sudden a change, they 
had not, during the whole of the 
negotiation, failed to urge, through 
their directors, their sentiments to 
Government in justification of them- 
selves to posterity, to India, and t(> 
Europe: but this being done, he 
(Mr. Jackson) was sure he might 
confidently trust, that there would he 
but one feeling among them, namely, 
that of a common emulation so to ad- 
minister the bill, when it should be- 
come law, as might best promote the 
happiness of the natives of India and 
the interest and honour of the East- 
India Company. {Hear, hear!) l"he 
hon. and learned gentleman then 
moved the following resolution : 


*• That th» court cannot contemplate without 
anprehenaion and alarm the neat and important 
change about to be Introduced in theayatem which 
haa been ao long and ao ailvantageoualy actetl upon, 
aa rrgarda the admlntatration of the govemmcnc 
of India through the InatnunentaHty of the ICas^ 
India Company, whilat eaerciaing the joint fbor- 
tkma of govemmait and commerce, or view the 
the provlalona of the bill now before rarllamaiU 
intituled ' An Act for cflbctlng an anangemeht 
with the Eaet- India ConqiaDy, and for 


wtth uw Eaet- mala oompaDy, undror me new 
government of his M^catya Indian berritoriai, 
fill the .TOth April 18147 wlthont ftilly partlclpa^ 
log In the aeDtlments and apprehenrionaeaprewed 
Iwtbe Cnint of Directors in their resolution of 
the 12th Instant, and throughont their tonreappn- 
dencewith his Majesty’ll Mlnhten: hut. rrferriw 
to the resolution of the General Cour; of the M 
Way, and to that of the Ktth Jnne last, and to the 
varluuf modlflcatioiis which have been coMinited 
to on the part of Oovenvnent, and since Intro- 
duced Into the bm in the coune of Its 
tbroogh both Houses of Parliament, and nilly 
aware of the difficult drcumstanca In which^me 
Company is placed, this court thlrike It eapemmt 
to defer to the determination of the l^lMture* 
relying on Its wisdom end justice, In the evmt of 
the expcctotlona held out 1h the 
eUuded to bainf dleeppotaitgd, fbr ( 
gtsletlve memSm es the intereats of It 
Smae of the Ihat^lndli canpaiiy mey 
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ItovlnKiiiiMTecoidcd iMr Mntiiiieoti with ngard 
<b meDltt bafbre the conn, and conflrmed tfie 
cMipfoiBiM ooolalMd OmnIbi thta court deilm 
•qiannly to Hume hi« MiO^ty's (2 overumcnt and 
Ae country that they will, to tne utmoit extent of 
thafunctlom witk which ihnr aw about to he in- 
yeaicd. contribute to give effect to the bill when 
K than become law. and promote to the beat of 
Aelr aUlity the haiiphieai of fndlaaiid the honour 
oBd proaperity of the Eaat- India Conypany.” 

Mr. S, Dixon cuutioued the court 
not unnecessarily to commit itself by 
agreeii^ to the concludinfr part of the 
resolution just proposed ; he thought 
ij; would be muen wiser to let things 
iake their own course, than for the 
proprietors voluntarily to say they ap- 
proved of the bill, lie, for one, posi- 
tively declared that he did not approvo 
of it. 

The Chairman here informed the 
worthy proprietor that there was no 
question before the court, as the mo- 
tion had not been seconded. 

Mr. Poynder and another hon. pro- 
prietor rose at the sumc time to second 
the resolution, but the latter gentle- 
pian gave way, and Mr. Poynder pro- 
ceeded to address the court. He 
said that, notwithstanding the caution 
which had been given him, in the most 
erfect sincerity he had no doubt, by 
is honoured friend (Mr. Dixon), he 
could not but gi\c his support to the 
resolution submitted to the court. Had 
he been the proposer of that resolu- 
tion, he certainly should have ex- 
pressed himself a little less strongly 
and anxiously than the learned pro- 
prietor with respect to alarms and 
apprehensions for the future. He 
confessed that he felt none, or next to 
none. 1 n his opinion, the great niajo. 
rity of the Court of Directors, who 
had in so decided a manner expressed 
their opinions on this subject, wore 
more likely to have taken a w'ise and 
accurate view of their situation than 
the Chairman and Deputy Chairman, 
who had dissented from the opinion of 
that majority. He did not know that 
he should have thought it necessary to 
have troubled the court with any ob- 
servations on the present occasion, 
had not the learned proprietor thought 
proper to oppose, throughout tl»e whole 
course of nis speech, the resolution 
which he concluded by moving, 
f/fcflr.' and laughter.) He must 
however observe, in the first place, 
that the cause of the interruption 
which he had given to the learned 
proprietor did not arise from any un. 
worthy design on his part to serve his 
particular cause by interrupting the 
learned proprietor’s argument, and he 
was satisfied that the learned proprie- 


tor could only have imputed to him 
such a motive in the heat of debate; 
his sole object was, not to put the 
learned gentleman out, bat to sq^ him 
right, and to prevent him from rea- 
soning on premises which were wholly 
untenable. Whatever reflations or 
laws the Governor-general may frame 
with respect to Uie harems and the 
seraglios, for the safety of which the 
learned gentleman appeared to feel 
so much anxiety^ it was perfectly clear 
that he could not carry them into exe. 
cution, or emancipate these female 
slaves, even to the slightest extent^ 
without first sending over his proposi- 
tions to the Court of Directors and to 
the Parliament at home. The clause 
in question ran thus: “ That the Go- 
vernor-general in council shall con- 
sider the means of mitigating slavery, 
of ameliorating the condition of slaves, 
and of extinguishing slavery, so soon 
as such exlincitoti shall be practiciAbi 
and strfe^ and from time to time te 
transmit to the Court of Directors 
drafts of laws or regulations for such 
purposes ; and that, in preparing such 
drafts, due regard shall be had to the 
laws of marriage, and the rights and 
authorities of fathers and heads ef 
families, and that such dnfts shall 
forthwith he taJeen into consideration 
by the Court oj Directors^ who shall 
communicate to the Governor-general 
in Council their instructions on the 
drafts of the said laws and regulations; 
but no such laa^s and regulations shall 
be promulgated or put in force with- 
out the previous consent of the said 
court ; and the said court shall, witli- 
in fourteen days after the first meeting 
of Parliament in every year, lay before 
both Houses of Parliament a report of 
the drafts of such rules and regulations 
as shall have been received by thess, 
wd of their resolutions or proceed- 
ings thereon.” The learned proprie- 
tor and himself had already had a 
fight, at a previous court, about the 
Indian suffragan bishops, and he seem- 
ed disposed to renew the combat on the 

{ iresent occasion ; now so long as the 
earned proprietor made any hostile 
demonstrations against the bishops, he 
(Mr. Poynder) felt bound to stand up 
in their defence, not simply on their 
own account, but for the sake of the 
best interests and happiness of the 
people of India. The learned proprie- 
tor had alluded to the diminution which 
was about to take place in the number 
of the Irish bishops, and drew from 
that circumstance an argumrat against 
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^ aii|miitiiig the number of bishopi in 
He (Mr. Poynder), however, 
could see no parallel between the state 
of Ireland and of India. The hon. 
and learned proprietor had left entire- 
ly out of view the enormous extent of 
uie Indian territory; and his state- 
ment of the number of members of 
the established church in India, which 
he calculated at ten thousand, was so 
infinitely below the real amount, that it 
bore no relation whatever to the plain 
matter of fact. Of this he was satis- 
fied be could convince every pro- 
prietor in that court, did the opportu- 
nity serve. 

Mr. — “What, then, is the 

number of members of the established 
church in India?*’ 

Mr. The number subject 

to episcopal government is at least 
doublo the amount stated by the hon. 
and leanied proprietor — certainly con- 
siderably more than double ; this whs 
* however but one part of the argument. 
He contended that additional bishops 
were not only required for the interest 
of the episcopalians resident in India, 
but no less for the benefit of the native 
population, for the ordination of na- 
tive converts who may desire to be- 
come priests, for the consecration of 
churches and chapels, and for the 
consecration of other bishops; all 
these reasons he had urged at a foimer 
court, and he was sorry that they had 
made s<i little impression on the learn- 
ed gentleman. When the learned 
gentleman asked what was to prevent 
archdeacons fnim performing the 
functions of bishops, he (Mr. Poynder) 
replied, the constitution of 'the church 
of England prevented it; archdeacons 
could neither ordain priests, confirm 
Uie new converts, nor consecrate bi- 
shops, chapels, or churches, while 
their visitations w'ould not have the 
influence or authority of those of the 
bishops ; the visitations of archdea- 
cons M ere any thing but the visitations 
of bishops, and before they could be 
considered in the same light, the 
M'hole constitution of the English 
church must be altered. The learned 
gentleman had talked of the Govern- 
ment hein^ influenced on this subject 
by deputations from Exeter Hall, but 
he (Mr. Poynder) should like to know 
upon what authority the learned gen- 
tleman had made that statement. The 
learned gentleman had alluded to the 
memorial addressed by the members 
of the “ Christian Knowledge {Society ” 


to the Court of Directors, aad ad- 
dressed in vain, but need he inform 
the learned gentleman that that So- 
ciety never met in Exeter Hall ; nei- 
ther were the meetings of “ the 
Church Missionary Society,” which 
had equally protested, to no purpose, 
against the tribute derived from the 
grossest idolatry held there; and the 
learned gentleman had cast an undue 
and unnecessary slur upon those emi- 
nr^nt and national religious societies, 
when he had endeavoured to connect 
them with mere sectarians and schis- 
matics by this uncalled for reference 
to Exeter Hall; neither had the “ So- 
ciety for propagating the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts ” any connection with 
Exeter Hall, M'ho had equally declared 
that the Gospel could never be pro- 
pagated in India while the Company 
pursued its present course. He was 
surprised that the learned gentleman 
should have fallen into such an error. 
The learned gentleman had also 
stated that missionaries M'cre more 
useful in India than bishops. He 
(Mr. Pnjnder) was ready with any one 
to bear ample testimony to the labours 
of those excellent men in India, and 
he bad already given them the hum- 
ble tribute ot his approbation for 
translating the holy scriptures into 
the different dialects of India, and for 
their abundant labours in the cause of 
Christ; he esteemed them quite as 
much as the learned gentleman ; but so 
far was he on that account from re- 
fusing to make a necessary addition to 
the episcopalian establishment m In- 
dia, that ne considered it us much 
required for the protection of all the 
missionaries in India as it was for 
those of our own church. He had 
before shewn, and he would not, 
therefore, fatigue the court by going 
again through the argument, that the 
present system bad killed four bishops 
in ten years. (iVo, no/) He antici- 
pated those cries of “no, no!’* but 
they proved nothing, while he had 
already abundantly established his 
point on the strongest documents. He 
repeated, that in the course of ten 
yeai-s four bishops had been sacrificed 
from excessive labour, and, during no 
less than four of those ten years, India 
was M'ithout any bishop at all. The 
experiment, then, of doing M'itb one 
had been tried and had coui- 

3 failed, and it was now time to 
sh a proper and efiScient mhfie- 
fry. It had been said by the learned 
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a trietni^ that the mitsionaries in 
a had converted but a handful of 
men, while in the South Sea lalanda 
their efforts had been most beneficial. 
What was the cause of this different 
result? The reason was, because the 
Europeans themselves bad stood in 
the way of conversion. These nominal 
Christians had declared that they did 
not wish their own church to be esta- 
blished, nor yet that the Sunday 
should be kept sacred in India, nor 
other means of {^race provided ; and 
they bad fed and kept alive the 
(rrossest idolatry in India expressly 
for their ahd our pecuniary advantage. 
He could prove the fact or he would 
not assert it; he had already proved 
it publicly ; and had it pleased God to 
take the government of the country 
entirely out of the hands of the Com- 
pany, he must openly avow that it 
would not have surprised hitn to see 
such an act of retributive justice mea- 
sured out to them in the place of the 
comparatively tender treatment which 
they had received from the British 
Parliament. After the Company had 
long and constantly thwarted the 
labours of the missionaries, both 
regular and irregular, by consenting 
to receive, for half a century, the wages 
of iniquity, and putting into their own 
pockets the tribute of blood arising 
from the taxation of all kinds of abo- 
mination in India, they had no right 
to turn round on the missionaries, 
through the learned proprietor, and 
blame them for not having effected so 
much as their brethren in the South 


the idol can, drownings in the aacra4‘ 
streams, suicides on religions pretext " 
end other wretched sacrifices to the 
Moloch of the East; and is this a 
subject for triumph to the hon. ba- 
ronet, with his three chaplains? Is it 
any matter of triumph for our common 
Christianity, that such a state of things 
could not only have gone on so long 
in defiance of religion and decency, 
but that it should now receive tM 
support and countenance of hon. pro- 
prietors, thus ad\ocating the interests 
of an unhallowed idolatry ? It was 
however but justice to the Company 
itself to say, that they were beginninjg 
to entertain some conception of their 
former errors and their present res- 
ponsibility, and he honoured them 
for their having succeeded in at last 
determining to put down the dreadful 
and murderous system of the idola- 
trous tribute. A copy of the despatch 
sent out for that purpose in February 
last, and now in Inma, which did the 
highest honour to the Board of Con- 
trol and the court, was now lying on 
the table of the proprietors’ room, and 
he thought it was highly desirable 
that it should be printed, in order that 
the country should be satisfied that 
they had at least done some good. 
With respect to Haileybury College, 
be differed into catlo from the learned 
proprietor as well as from the hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Weeding); and if he 
stood in need of any arguments in its 
ffivour, he would quote the valuable 
dissent of Mr. Tucaer and Mr. Jen- 
kins to those directors who had 


Beas, when it was notorious that the 
Anglo-Indians alone had obstructed 
all the good designed for India. One 
hon. baronet (Bir H. J. Bridges) had, 
at a former court, stated, that when he 
first went to India there were but 
three chaplains there, end had thence 
inferred that more than that number 
could never be needed. That was a 
species of ratiocination that might be 
perfectly satisfactory to the hon. ba- 
ronet from whom it proceeded, but it 
would not carry conviction to a Chris- 
tian community, because it ought not. 
What, in point of fact, had been the 
experience of India with its three 
chaplains? Simply, tliet for above 
halt a century a^tve seven hundred 
women had been burnt annually, 
while at least as many thousands had 
fallen every year by infanticide, bury- 
ing alive, exposure on the Ganges, 
destructive ptlgrimages, sacrifices at 


opposed the College ; he there found 
abundant materials for its defence, 
and he trusted that every proprietor 
bad read those able and well-reasoned 
protests. He was glad to find such 
men still in the direction, notwith- 
standing the perverseness of others, 
and might their number increase was 
his earnest prayer. The hon. pro- 
prietor concluded by stating that he 
felt great pleasure in seconding the 
resolution, notwithstanding the speech 
of the learned mover (Mr. Jackson), 
the effect of which, if it had any 
effect at all, must be to convince the 
court of the expediency of rejecting 
the very motion which he had made 
himself; but he (Mr. Poynder) cured 
little for speeches, as they generally 
went for nothing, {hear^nearj) but 
he did care for resolutions, because 
they stood recorded as the deliberate 
opinions of the court ; and he repeat- 
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9 d that Ae felt much Mtisfaetion in 
'^eeendiii^ the one just proposed, with 
the certainty of carrying' it. 

Sir C. Forbes said, he had listened 
with a great deal of attention to the 
roeech of his learned friend (Mr. 
Jackson), and he confessed that the 
manner in which the learned gentle* 
man finished his discourse had excited 
no small degree of astonishment in his 
mind. As bad been stated by the 
worthy proprietor who last spoke, 
the whole of the learned gentleman’s 
arguments were directed against the 
bin» yet the conclusion at which he 
arrived was a resolution in its favour, 
(/fear, Acer/) This mode of proceeding 
might excite some little surprise in that 
court, but for his part he acknow- 
ledged that he bad oecn accustomed 
to see the same sort of thing pretty 
often in another place. (Laughter.') 
He sincerely wished, however, that the 
learned proprietor had left himself 
open to vote for the amendment which 
he (Sir C. Forbes) intended to move, 
and in that case he would willingly 
have dispensed with the able and do- 
cent speech delivered by the learned 

S ntleman ; in fact, ao entirely would 
at amendment be found to tally with 
the aiguments urged by the learned 
gentleman, that its propriety might 
finely be idlowed to rest solely on nis 
speech. (Hear! and laughter.) The 
Ifsamed proprietor had indeed fallen 
into some inconsistencies which be 
(Sir C. Forbes) was not disposed to 
overlook. The learned proprietor 
had in the early part of their proceed- 
ings, made a very able and forcible 
epeech entirely against the measure, 
and at that time so satisfied was he of 
its injustice, that he armed himself 
with a requisition signed by upwards 
of thirty proprietors, the learned gen- 
tleman^ own name being at the head 
of the list, and which he (Sir C. 
Forbes) had great pleasure in aigning, 
desiring a general court to be callM 
ibr the purpose of considering, ** how 
far it would be just or expedient 
to tranafer the payment of the Com- 
pany’s dividen (T of ^630,000 a year 
to Uie natives of India instead of 
providing for the same out of their 
own commercial assets.” i,Hear,hear S) 
He (Sir C. Forbes) went along with 
all the arguments which his learned 
friend so forcibly urged on that occa- 
sion. The learned gentleman made 
uae of one very strong expression, 
which he had treasured in his memory ; 


after pointing out the injustice which 
this measure would inflict upon India, 
he said, ** perish our dividends, rathmr 
than lose our honour by having them 
wrung from the poor and oppressed 
natives of IndiaV’ (/fear, hear 1) 
He really thought that the learned 
proprietor roust still admit, takii^ 
the whole of the measure into hie 
unbiassed consideration, that it did 
a frross injustice, not only to the pro- 
OTietors but to the natives of India. 
The question as to the nature and 
amount of the Company’s assets which 
are to be made over to Government 
had been so often discussed before, 
that he should n(»t on the present occa^ 
sion re-open it; this only would ha 
say, that he wislied their nature and 
amount had been more precisely as- 
certained, before the proprietors were 
called upon to give their opinion with 
respect to the conditions upon which 
U was proposed to renew the Charter. 
Taking a view of the whole measure, the 
transfer of their dividends to the terri- 
tory of India must be attended with 
a great additional burden to the reve- 
nues of that empire ; this was anad- 
mission which, with the exception of 
two hon. proprietors, (Mr. Weeding 
and another non. gentleman whose 
name we could not catch) he had ob- 
tained from the whole court. The 
latter gentleman had indeed contend- 
ed that the proposed scheme would 
entail no additional burden whatever 
on the natives of India; but if this 
position was good, the hon. gentleman 
could not have done better than by 
going a little more into particulars, to 
have convinced the courtand the public 
of its correctness. The bon. gentleman 
had however completely failed to make 
this out, and in allusion to an eccouat 
called for by the House of Lords, and 
which he (Sir C. Forbes) regretted 
was not to be found among the papers 
printed by the order of that court— 
The Cnoiman.— The account to 
which the worthy baronet refers is not 
printed, but it has been lud before the 
Court of Proprietors, together with all 
the other Parliamentary papers con- 
nected with this subject.^’ 

Sir C. Forbes thought the document 
of so much importance that he could 
not help regretting that it had not been 
printea for the use of the proprieUws. 
It went to prove that an aaditional 
charge of jC 465,984 would by the pro- 
posed plan be thrown upon Ibdia, 
ladepematly of the pemieni* 
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tAntftr of tin dividendi, and a va- 
riety of other cfaarg;ea not originally 
contemplated; ipeaking in round 
numbers, the natives or India would 
be taxed to the amount of upwards of 
one million sterling in conseauence of 
the plan of Government, which was 
professed to be brought forward for 
the good of India, (/fear, hear/) 
[The hon. baronet here quoted some 
expressions used by the bon. gentle- 
man before alluded to, but which, in 
consei^uence of the indistinct manner 
in adiicfa they were read, we found 
ourselves unable to follow. We under- 
stood, however, their object to be, to 
point out the amount of advantage 
gained by the Company from the ope- 
ration of the exchanges between this 
country and India and China.] He 
was ready to admit the correctness of 
this statement to a certain extent, but 
he thought it could not be denied that 
the Company would have gained a 
considerable profit by the aiiference 
of exchange on their China trade, 
and that profit would of course have 
assisted in the payment of their 
dividends, and the natives of India 
would BO far at least have been 
relieved. (Hear, hear/) His hon. 
friend (Major Carnac) dissented from 
this statement, but was he prepared to 
shew the contrary ? He gave nis hon. 
friend due credit for his commercial 
knowledge, but he thought it would 
be difficult for him to shew that, in 
the event of the Company continuing 
to carry on the China trade even 
subject to competition instead of 
being protected by a monopoly, they 
would be deprived of such aiwantages. 
His (Sir C. Forbes’) belief was, that 
the profits which the Company would 
make by^ the China trade, subject to 
competition, would even be greater 
than they were at present, ^ the 
dompany should then be released from 
many heavy charges which were now 
perhaps rendered necessary from pru- 
*dential considerations with* respect to 
« state of war. (//car, /tror/) Pro- 
bably the day was not far distantwhen 
the country would have to lament the 
destructiim of that noble fleet which, 
fitted out as vessels of war as well as 
of trade, protected not only the Com- 
'pany’s tnme but in a certain degree 
the general commerce between this 
country- and the East, and between 
India and China, and rendered secure 
to the Government at home a revenue 
of nearly four millions, collected at 


ifae comparatively trifling ex p e nse df 
10,000. {HeteTf Mur/) He repeated, 
that this cobntry might soon have to 
lament the destruction of that^ fleet, 
accon^anied as it would be by the 
infliction of the most cruel injustice oit 
individuals by the abandonment of 
the China trade, (//car, hearlj 
“ Abandonment *’ be did not know that 
he ought to call it, for the proprietors 
bad been told by his leameu friend 
that they were acting under a sort of 
force — tliat there was no remedy, for 
they had delivered themselves up 
bound band and foot ; if this was the 
case, what was the meaning of the 
famous resolution of the 7th June, 
signed by the nineteen directors ? He 
understood that those directors had 
retained to the Company the right of 
determining whether their trade should 
be placed in abeyance, until such time 
as they saw and consented to the Go- 
vernment bill. {Hear!) He had, how- 
ever, always objected to that resolu- 
tion, and he now asked how the nine- 
teen stood at present? Had they got 
their three millions guarantee fund ?— 
had they got their publicity, — what. In 
short, had they got ever since but hard 
knocks? {Laughter*) He was cer- 
tainly surprised to see the name of the 
hon. director Mr. Astell at the head of 
the list of nineteen; he knew that bon. 
gentleman never gave utterance to any 
thing butwhat he thought, andintendU 
ed to do, and he therefore begged 
leave to remind him of one expression 
which he used ; it was this, “ only let 
the proprietors support the directors, 
and we mil shew the Government 
what we can do!” Now he asked 
the bon. gentleman, ^had the direc- 
tors experienced any want of support 
from that side of the bar? He re. 
peated what he had often said before, 
that the proprietors, with the exception 
of some few persons w'ho chose to 
think ^themselves and to ride restive, 
just did w'hatever the directors wdahed 
them to do. He had attended that court 
for the last twenty years, and he was 
not aware of a single instanee of the 
proprietors deciding a point contrary 
to the feeling of the Courtof Directors; 
indeed, to all appearance, the proprie- 
tors were only called together for the 
mrpose of registering the trats of the 
mrrators. He said this, not with anV 
feeling of disrespect to the Court df 
Directors ; he dared to say that they 
were better qualified » or at least 
thought themselves eoM-to decide an 
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Indian aflhin than the proprieton; 
but he muat aa^ that, in point of fact, it 
was ridiculoua Tor the propnetora to pre- 
tend to be more than mere ciphers, 
as they were designated in the Report 
of the Committee of the House of 
Commons. The proprietors every day 
ftlt this to be tbe'trutn. But what were 
the hopes held oiit to them by his 
Majesty’s Government ? He thought 
be had* a right to question what had 
been stated with respect to the Court 
of Proprietor in the correspondence 
that passed between the Cr>urt of Di- 
rectors and the Board ot Control. 
That they had been humbugged, how- 
ever, there was no doubt; for he 
believed that all upon the other side of 
the bar as well as upon that, including 
even the hon. proprietor on his right 
(Mr, Weeding), had been hoaxed into 
the idea that the proprietors were to 
be made something more than mere 
lipprovers of the acts of the Directors 
and Board of Control, in the future 
administration of India. 

Mr. fFeeditiff. — “ The proprietors 
have now the power if they choose to 
exert it, by their own by^law’^s, of 
making themselves an efficient body 
in the control of Indian affairs.” 

Sir C. Forbes had great doubts of 
that, but be trusted if the proprietors 
had the power they would not fail to 
exercise it. This, however, M’as a di- 


Sir C. Forbes. —It was a iolBA- 
potcb undoubtedly, but not formed of 
so good ingredients as that famous 
dish. (Laughter.) In the Scotch 
hotchpotch there U'as nothing Init 
what was good, while in this hotch- 
potch scarcely any thing but what 
was bad could be discovered ; perhaps 
the best description that could be given 
of it would be to say that it resembled 
the ministry from which it had ema- 
nated. But, as he was saying, he 
conceived the bill would deprive the 
Court of Directors of their civil pa- 
tronage. It appeared that if the 
Board of Control thought proper to 
confer twenty.four writersbips, the 
directfirs were to he allowed to nomi- 
nate ninety-six candidates, each di- 
rector having the presentment of four. 
Now it was not expressed in the bill 
whether the twenty-tour writers 
w’ere to be selected generally from the 
ninety-six candidates, or whether it 
was intended to appoint one out of 
eveiy four, so that each director should 
have an equal share of the patronage. 

Mr. digram, — “ The writersbips 
are to be bestowed generally on tnc 
ninety-six candidates.” 

Sir C, /brftc#.— Then, would the di- 
rectors condescend to exercise the pa- 
tronages granted to them on such con- 
ditions? If a director had a son or 
relative whom he wished to send to 


gression, though a necessary one, to 
establish the point for which he was 
contending. He maintained that the 
monopoly of the China trade in teas 
to this country ought to have been 
continued to the Company : but, be 
that as it might, no one ever contem- 
plated that the Company were to be 
excluded altogether from the trade, 
and that the commerce with that coun- 
try should suddenly be given up to the 
outports, to the destruction of the port 
of London, and the manifest risk of the 
revenues. ( ffcar, hear !) With respect 
to llaileybury College the directors 
appeared to be completely beaten, and 
tM Government seemed determined to 
deprive them of all their civil patron- 
age. (Heart hear!) If be rightly 
understood the bill, as he did not pre- 
tend to do, for taking it from be^n- 
ning to end it was such a mass of 
incongruities and contradictions as 
would puzzle any man to discover its 
meaning, or to find any term to express 
his opinion of it — 

Dr. Gilchrist, — “ It is a hotch- 
potch.”— ( Laughter.) 


India, he would not, under such pro- 
visions, have the power to do ho. The 
individual he might be anxious to 
benefit might be set aside, perhaps by 
the examiners appointed by minis- 
ters, because he was not one of the 
bright geniuses of the day. For his 
own part he had no great opinion of 
these bright geniuses ; ho preferred 
a roan of good morals, good temper, 
an aptness for business, and industrious 
habits. Give him such a man in 
preference to one of first-rate talents, 
who often went wrong, whilst the 
steady and well disposed person, 
though possessing only moderate abi- 
lities, advanced himself year after 
year. Then the whole of this patron- 
age, such as it w'as, would be swept 
away by the Board of Control, unless 
the directors named their candidates 
within a certain peri(>d. But would the 
ministers be satisfied with this en- 
croachment? the directors might de- 
pend upon it they would not. When 
they had settled the civil patronage, 
they would begin to consider what 
might be done with respect to the 
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milknrv pttrOiiaM. He did not doubt 
that the Court of Directors would in 
the end be deprived both of that and 
the medical patronaf^e. As to the 
other remaining source of patronage 
— he meant the Indian navy — he md 
not see any mention made of that : a 
dead silehce was maintained on the 
subject, and he very much feared it 
was intended to he entirely abdished. 
It was reported that half-a-dozon 
18-gun brigs were being made ready 
by the Admiralty for the purpose of 
being sent to India, to take the 
place of the Indian na^. This was 
the proposition of the Finance Com- 
mittee, with Mr. Holt Mackenzie at 
their head ; but it was one, the exe- 
cution of which would inflict a great 
injustice on the Indian navy, which 
h^ always deserved well of^ the Go. 
vernment. The oflBcei-s of that ser- 
vice had, under great disadvantages, 
always performed their duties well, 
and proved of essential benefit, par- 
ticularly to the western trade of India, 
W keeping down the pirates in the 
Persian Gulf and on the coast of 
Malabar, who would in future be 
let loose ; for the new service u'ould be 
composed of men-of-war, whose as- 
sistance must be asked for as a favour, 
and without local knowledge, they 
would be of little use. Taking, 
then, all these circumstances into 
consideration, he really did think that 
the Court of Directors had shewn 
a great deal of self-denial in consent- 
ing to govern India according to the 
provisions of the bill now before the 
court. {Heart heart) Were he a 
director, he certainly would not de- 
grade himself by continuing in the 
osition in which he should be placed 
y this bill. {Hear, hear/) The 
forbearance which the directors dis- 
played, was doubtless more praise- 
worthy; and if they succeeued in 
carrying on satisfactorily the govern- 
ment of India under all the disad- 
vantages heaped on them, he thought 
th^ would excite both the gratitude 
and surprise of the country. However, 
understanding as he did, that up to the 
present moment the proprietors had 
^e power either of accepting or re- 
jecting the compromise, he would 
never consent to one of the conditions 
on which it was founded, namely, 
laying the burden of the dividends 
on' the people of India. He entirely 
tioacurred in the dissent of the two 
chairs, and it was his intention to 
Asiai. Jour. N.S,Voh .\2 No.48. 


bonclhde #ith a mnition' which he 
wished his learned friend (Mr. Jack- 
son) would consent to substitute for 
his own. He had now a few words to 
say with respect to a subject which 
he believed nad almost escaped the 
notice both of the directors and pro- 
rietors, with the exception of the 
on. proprietor (Mr. Weeding) and 
himself; he meant the bill to regulate 
the China trade, u'hich was the other 
night read a third time and passed in 
the House of Commons, after an in- 
effectual attempt made to take out part 
of its mischief. He thought that the 
proprietors had a right to complain 
that this bill had not been specifically 
laid before them ; and that the direc- 
tors had not delivered their sentiments 
on the subject, and drawn the atten- 
tion of the proprietors to it. Until 
he read the requisition advertized in 
that morning’s newspapers, he was 
not aware that the Court of Director^ 
had taken any part in the measure. 

The Chairman . — “ There are letters 
in the correspondence on the subject.’* 

Sir C, Forbes , — The fact was, that 
the more they gave way to ministers 
the more would ministers impose upon 
them. If the Company had opposed 
them from the beginning, as they 
ought to have done ; if they had re- 
fused to surrender their commercial 
assets and charter, he was satisfied 
they would have stood in a very diffe- 
rent situation from that in whi^ they 
were now placed. Was the court 
aware that the China Trade Bill, 
repealed the Act of Geo. IV. cap. 80, 
with the exception of those clauses 
which bore mostunjustly on the native 
seamen. Thus from the operation of 
this bill all those provisions were ex- 
cepti'd, hy which a most unjust and 
invidious distinction was drawn be*' 
tween the native seamen of India and 
the seamen of this country. The act 
stated that four or five Asiatic seamen 
should be considered as equivalent’ 
only to three European sailors : hotr , 
did such an enactment tally with that' 
affected liberality which professed a 
desire to place the natives of India,' 
whatever their religion, colour. Or 
caste might be, on an eijual footing 
with all his Majesty’s subjects P For 
his part he had been to sea with both, 
and be had no hesitation in sayings 
that he should prefer three good na-' 
tive seamen to five bad Europeans.-^ 
— (/fenr/ and laughter.) An hon. 
proprietor (Capt. Shepherd) obeerved' 
(2 L) 
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that ** the native seamen were useful 
in their own climate but let it be 
remembered that Indian ship-owners 
were frequently compelled to employ a 
doable crew, one for working their 
ships in the Indian seas and bringing 
tltMLto England, and another for the 
pij^^e of taking them back again, 
when they were obliged to have four 
Qritish seamen for every hundred tons 
of the ship’s burthen. But there was 
another and more serious part of the 
bill, to which he wished to call the 
attention of the proprietors. 

Mr. Riffb^ rose to order. He did 
not think it was competent for the 
hon. hart, to discuss the provisions of 
a bill which was not at that time un- 
der the consideration of the court. 

Sir C. Forbes Hoidf the bill to which 
he was referring was materially con- 
nected with India and the native trade, 
and he thcrcfoi*e,a8 a proprietor, had a 
perfect right to observe upon it, and to 
object to It, with reference to the ton- 
nage duty to be levied on every ship 
that resorted to the port of Canton, 
An amendment was proposed in the 
House of Commons, to ttic effect that 
the expense of the establishment of 
superintendents at Canton should be 
defrayed in the same way as the ex- 
pense of consular establishments in 
other parts of the world. This was a 
very reasonable proposition, for why 
should the merchants resorting to 
Canton be obliged to pay for the 
support of these superintendents? It 
struck him that these superintendents 
were to be judges, juries, and execu- 
tioners of the law ; or, in other words, 
they were to be jobbers ; for the whole 
arrangement was a job to create ap- 
pointments with heavy salaries. Sup- 
pose the government of China were 
to propose establishing courts in this 
country for the trial of Chinese sub- 
jects by Chinese law, would not the 
attempt be treated with contempt? 
then how, in the name of all that was 
just, could his Majesty’s ministers pro- 
pose to give these superintendents a 
judicial authority in Canton ? He was 
very much mistaken if his celestial 
majesty would submit to this pre- 
sumptuous conduct on the part of the 
barbarians— to this interference with 
the lau's of the Chinese empire by a 
a non-intervention-professing govern^ 
meut . — (Hear f mdUmghter.) It was 
however proposed to give the East- 
India Company something under this 
bill. The boon to be sure was small. 


but every little helps, f t was provided 
that every captain of a ship trading to 
any part of the Company’s dominitme 
should make out a list speei^i^ the 
names, capacities, and description of 
all persons on board, under the penalty 
of £100, half of which was to go to 
the informer and half to the East- 
India Company ; or, if the Company 
choose to take upon themselves the 
office of informers, they might then 
pocket the whole of the penalty!— 
(A laugh.) He did not know whether 
there was any probability of the ob- 
jectionable provisions of this bill being 
modified in the House of Lords, or 
whether the directors intended to 
take' any steps to obtain the altera- 
tion of these clauses relating to the 
temnago duty, the lascars, and the lia- 
bility which was thrown on the Com- 
pany of incurring the expense of send- 
ing home every Chinese who might 
hereafter find his way to this country. 
But he felt he had done his duty 
in bringing them before the court. 
Another point to which he would call 
the attention of the court was, tho 
unjust position in w'hich the creditors 
of the Company were placed by tho 
plan of Government, in having the 
payment of their interest postponed 
nntil after the receipt by the proprie- 
tors of their dividends. He was 
aware that, as far as regarded the Car- 
natic creditors, this injustice had not 
been persisted in ; but nothing had 
been done to relieve the other credi- 
tors, who wero entitled to receive 
their interest and ultimately their 
principal, in this country'. He must 
now say a word, and it sliould be only 
a word, as to the extraordinary powers 
given to the Governor-general by the 
bill. All the other objections were 
comparatively trifling to this. A 
p>wer was given aj^roaching to and 
indeed establishing absolute despot- 
ism; for the will of the Governor-ge- 
ner^ was to control every thing, not 
even excepting the King’s courts in 
India— those ve^ courts which were 
specially established to protect the 
natives from the influence of arbitrary 
power, and which had hitherto served 
as an effectual check against despotic 
feelings which might have existed in 
the Indian government and its Euro- 
pean servants. What was there to con- 
trol the power of the Governor-general 
when tne supreme courts were thus 
given into his hands? It was true that 
Parliament might interfere though 
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tardily to check the exercise of this ar- 
bitrary BiithdriWf but they bad already 
aeen, m more than one instance, Imw 
reluctantParliamentwaa to interfere in 
the affairs of India. They had recently 
aeen, in a discussion in the House of 
Commons on Indian affairs, that it was 
with difficulty they could prevent the 
House from being counted out; and 
they had also seen, in the House of 
Peers, some of the most important 
clauses of the India bill discussed in 
an attendance of only four or five lords. 
What hope could they have, then, that 
if Parliament was at present so inat- 
tentive or indifferent to Indian affairs 
as to give such exorbitant powers 
to the Governor-general, it would be 
more watchful in future, or anxious 
to correct or prevent tlic abuse of 
such power. On the whole, which- 
ever way he viewed this measure he 
was satisfied that it would tend to the 
ruin of India, and therefore he should 
give it his most decided opposition. 
He would now conclude by moving 
the amendment to which ho had al- 
ready referred. The hon. baronet 
then moved that all the words of the 
original motion, after the word that,** 
be omitted, and that the following be 
substituted : 

** The Court of Dlrectora be laitnicted to inti- 
mete to hie Majesty’s Minliten that the Court 
of Proprietors Gannot, with juaUce to themaelvea 
and to the people of India, oonaent to piece their 
Commardal Charter In aUwance, under the pro- 
visions of the bill now before Psrllement, • For 
eSbctlng an arrenoement with the East-Indie 
Cumpeny. end for the better Government of hia 
Mejesty’s Indian Territoriea : ’ beceuac, whilst by 
the provbluns of the said bill the praprietors of 
Indie stock ere to receive only the same yearly in- 
come and the same amount of capital at the expi- 
ration of their proposed charter as they were en- 
titled to under the present and former charters, 
ftelr ^rlty will be greatly lessened by the with- 
drawal of their commercial assets, and tnclr esdu- 
aion from the trade with China | and thw will he 
made wholly dependent for their dividend on the 
Indian revenue, in which there Is a growing do- 
flcloncy, at a period of profound peace, after 
pushing retrenchment to the utmost ; although 
CBiuaion has been carried to an extreme le^, 
and ought to be diminished Instnd of b^ogln- 
tireased, which cannot be attempted without great 
duigar to British supremacy and great mlsm to 
the MUves of India, alieaily * the most heavily 
taxed people upon the face of the earth but 
which increase of taxation must Inevitably tAe 
place, in order to meet the heavy additional ooliti- 
rol diargn arising out of the proposed plan fhr the 
tutnn government of India, If unhappily It shall 
in t a plan by which despotic power 
win be placed In the huida of one man over e 
hnndied millloii of British subjecti, and over 

js5t*:ss'5 

This was the amendment which he 
anxious to impress on the atten- 
tion of the court, and he should be 
glad if the hon. and learned proprietor 
(Mr. R. Jackson) would consent to let 
it stand in the place of his motion. 


Mr. Fielder rose to second the 
amendment of Sir G. Forbes. He 
observed there were parts of the hon. 
and learned proprietor’s sentiments 
with which he was well pleased^ but 
he by no means aroroved of the con- 
duslon to which ne came; the ail- 
ments or rather statements of the faon. 
and learned gentleman, and his reso- 
lution or motion, being in direct con- 
tradiction to each otner. He could 
not concur with those hon. pri^ie- 
tors who considered that the East- 
India Company was at all pledged or 
in the least committed by the former 
resolutions which had been adopted, 
as those resolutions were, be con- 
tended, agreed to conditionally. It 
wos agreed that the Company would 
abide the resolutions, provided 
his Majesty’s ministers met them in 
a corresponding fair, open, and libe- 
ral manner ; and it was decidedly un- 
derstood, that if the Company were 
not so treated then that their resolu- 
tions were not to be considered bind- 
ing. He (Mr. Fielder) contended 
that the proprietors had performed 
tiieir part of the contract, and had 
shewed every inclination to settle mat- 
ters fairly and even liberally, but he 
regretted to say that the Government 
had not acted in the manner which 
the Company had good reason to ex- 
pect, and therefore the proprietors 
could not be considered as acting in. 
consistently with their former resolu- 
tions in declaring the whole negotia- 
tion to be at an end, or at least to be 
entirely open for new propositions. 
He had listened with much attention 
to the hon. and learned proprietor,- 
and he must take leave to say that he 
bad not heard one argument, nor a 
single reason in favour of the bill, 
which could justify the learned pro- 
prietor in coming to the conclusion 
that theEast-lndia Company ought to 
accept the bill. This strange nondes- 
cript bill had been truly described by^ 
the hon, bait, as most inconsistent 
in all its enactments— the learned pro- 
prietor himself, who would have the 
Company adopt the measure, was by 
no means slow in describing it as 
himh and unfair, as being founded in 
injustice and oppression— as an act of 
great violence and extortion, and as a 
step to act upon our fears— in iact, 
it was one of the most ill-begotten 
cubs that ever reuuired to be Ticked 
into any kind of shape — 

Mr. Jackson hoped the . hon. pro- 
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prietor would not attribute, to him 
worde which he hod never used. 

Mr. Fielder hod no intention tomiso 
represent the learned gentleman. The 
words ** ill-begotten cub *’ which he 
had used, he had not (quoted as those 
used by the hou. proprietor, he mere- 
ly expressed them as his own descrip- 
tion of what he conceived to be the 
spirit of Jiis (Mr. Jackson’s) opening 
remarks. The bon. and learned pro- 
prietor would, he presumed, admit 
that he had described the measures of 
government as harsh and unfair, as 
being founded in injustice and oppres- 
sion, that it was an act which extorted 
and tore away from the Company 
twenty-eight millions of property, for 
which it gave no fair equivalent ; nor 
would the learned gentleman but ad- 
mit bis statement, that if the Court of 
Proprietors were to assent to this in- 
justice, it was on the sole ground that 
such assent was extorted from them 
by the peculiar circumstances in 
which Government had placed them. 
These were the hon, and learned pro- 

f rietor’s own arguments, but he (Mr. 

'ielder) most beg leave to say, that 
they were such arguments from which 
no one could have expected the hon. 
and learned proprietor could possibly 
have drawn anything like the conclu- 
sion contained in his subsequent reso- 
lution. {Heart) He (Mr. Fielder) 
looked not so much to the hill as it 
affected the Company, as he did most 
earnestly to see if there was any part 
of it favourable to India and its inha. 
bitauta. lie was sorry to say that he 
looked in vain — on the contrary, be 
Recovered that, ao far from the bill 
conferring benefits upon the Hindoos 
and their native lana, it tended only 
to add burthen to burthen, injury and 
oppression to injur}' and oppression. 
{Heart) Tn order to shew the court 
that the natives will not bear further 
oppression and taxation, he begged to 
refer to the able and valuable reports 
laid before the House of Commons. 
In the one from the Calcutta Civil 
Finance Committee in August 183fi, 
signed by D. Hill, Holt Mackenzie, 
and John Bax, Esqrs., it is stated : ** It 
can scarcely be uecessary fur us to 
urge that, of wliatevcr changes may 
be effected in the constitution of In. 
dian governments, the paramount obm 
ject should be recktetion, or at least that 
the changes themselves should involve 
no augmentation of expense^ and that ^ 
Usndeneg of this operation should uns- 


fomUy be towards economy, With- 
44>ut this tendency, the whole rbaiilt of 
our recent investigations convinoeB us 
that all other recommendations, how* 
ever plausible, will be of- no avail, and 
that extravagance must hrir^ lAs Bri* 
tish government of India to ruin,'' la 
another report from Mr. Hill, in 
June 1830, is stated—** The immediatb 
office of the committee is to effect 
retrenchment^ in other words, a 
txon of the amount of public expend^ 
turOf bnt in a more enlarged sense. 
The same end woufll be promoted by 
any species of economy, which, in 
other words, is obtaining the worth 
of money expended, whatever be its 
amount. Our instructions fully au- 
thorize us, in the present case, to 
proceed upon this principle, and we 
shall act agreeably to their spirit and 
letter by recommending such ar. 
rangements as will give the greatest 
degree of wholesome efficiency to the 
governments of India on the smallest 
scale of expense^ even though no re~ 
duction of the present scabs should be 
effected.'' One of our hon. directors 
(Mr. Bay ley) now present, in a most 
able and most valuable report also 
before Parliament, admits that the 
finances of India are undoubtedly in a 
state of depression; and that hon. 
director, in treating the subject of 
Indian means, expressly states that he 
had already expressed his belief that 
the calculations of the Finance Com. 
mittee were too sanguine. {Hear!) 
His (Mr. Fielder’s) object in these 
quotations were to shew that the na- 
tives of India were already too much 
pressed to the earth ; that they could 
not, in fact would not, bear more op- 
pression, more taxation, and more de. 
privation of trade and commerce. 
Those gentlemen were on the spot, 
and reported from minute investiga- 
tion and actual personal observation ; 
did they not strongly recommend mea- 
sures tending to reduction of expense 
by strict economy, and expressly say 
that if these were not adopted, the 
British government of India would be 
brought to ruin. {Hear^ hear!) They 
strenuously urged their recommenda- 
tions of every economy consistent 
with the good mamCgement of India.* 
In almost all the reports he found si. 
milar recommendations, coupled with 
strong recommendations of kind and 
good treatment of the natives. {Hear!) 
Though these and other reports w«re 
founded upon the aoeuratie and per- 
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Bonel knowledge and observationa, 
whiek those gentlemen possessed, oi 
almost desperate condition of the 
finances of India, yet he regretted to 
say there were none of these honest 
and proper recommendations attended 
to by the British Ministers, as is 
plainly seen by the obnoxious bill now 
tendered for the acceptance of this 
Company, which bill, instead of a re- 
duction, will add largely to the Indian 
expenditure. (Huar, Mar!) Even 
in the question of Haileybury College 
the same princime as to expense is to 
be continued, though it is generally 
admitted that this college is not only 
an useless expense of jC 10,000 a-year, 
blit of injurious tendency to the in- 
terests of India. (Hear !) As he was 
upon that subject he must beg to say 
that the whole system was erroneous 
and of bad tendency. Youths were 
taken from their own homes, deprived 
of the example, instruction, and in- 
fluence of those near relatives who 
had the greatest interest in promoting 
their real welfare, and in watching 
over their religious and moral con. 
duct. (Hear!) Instead of being un- 
der parental authority and the force of 
good example, they were congre- 
gating in a public college which he was 
grieved to say, as was too often the 
case with public institutions, did not 
tend to eucrease their moral and do- 
mestic feeling and practice. He 
deemed it material that youths reach- 
ing India should not only be well 
stored with learning but with reli- 
gious and moral feeling and conduct, 
in order that the Hindoos should not 
look down upon, but up to the British 
character with regard and for exam- 
le. ( Hear^ hear I) A great deal had 
een said in this court of the want of 
morality in the Hindoo ; he did not 
wish to lessen that of Europeans, but 
he was bound in justice to say, that 
of the two characters, in point of prac- 
tical moral i^, the Hindoos were not 
in the shade when compared with 
Europeans. (Hear!) According to 
many writers on the subject of those 
natives, it would appear that the mo- 
rality of Asia had not been improved 
by its connection with Europe ; and 
he could not refrain from adaing that 
tbe Hindoo is not less in danger from 
European intercourse, than the latter 
is from that of the former. Ho would 
ask, wu there anything in this bill 
to provide for the reduction of taxa- 
tion in Indiar— to encourage, ^ricul- 


tare— its trade— its commerce, or a 
single clause to place the produce of 
India and the industry of its inhabi- 
tants on a fair competition witb that 
of other British colonies ( (Hear!) 
nothing whatever which in any way 
tended to promote Indian trade and 
mandfactures. As the law then stood, 
which this unfair bill will not alter, 
the governor, or rather the king ab- 
solute of all India, had the power to 
tax the natives as to him might seem 
meet : but mark this, no power what- 
ever to levy the smallest coin on Eiig^ 
lish imports into India. - {Hear!) 
There was nothing in the bill on 
which the Indian could have the least 
ray of hope that his happiness and 
interests would be attended to; in- 
deed he could not help observing that 
those interests had hitherto been not 
only grossly neglected, but grossly 
violated. He would give an instance 
which lately occurred in another place 
— >not for him to mention more plainly 
—when it was stated, on the great 
slave-trading West-India monopoly 
uestion, on behalf of the sugar re- 
ners in this country, that there was 
not sufficient sugar from the British 
Caribbean Islands for consumption, it 
was recommended that sugar should 
be obtained from other places. {Hearts 
Now, Sir, where was this additional 
supply to be had P Undoubtedly from 
India, every warm-hearted English- 
man would reply. No : the faithful 
and industrious tiindoo found no one 
in a certain large assembly to advo- 
cate his cause, not a solitary Eng. 
lishman to do him iustico, merely 
justice, in placing his large empire on 
the same footing and with the same 
rights and privileges possessed by 
other colonies. Instead of permitting 
India to supply every English port 
with ship-loads of sugar, Brazil, the 
Portuguese Brazilian empire was 
actually named u the place from 
whence the- additional supply was to 
be obtained— the Hindoo to be sacri- 
ficed for the Portuguese. {Hear^ 
heoTf hear I) Ho begged to enquire, 
when the East-India Comp an y heard 
this, was it not their duty, their ^un- 
den duty, strenuously to exert them, 
selves in order that India, bountiful 
and grateful India, should be pro. 
tected in her rights and benefits. Are 
we to be told that so important, so va- 
luable a colonial possession as India is 
and has been for more than two cen- 
turies to England, that she is not to 
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have tlie like advantages as to trade 
and oommerce as is granted to Ame* 
riea and European states, and that 
they, the Hindoos^ were not to have so 
many advantages as is conferred on 
t^ wild and untamed African and 
^ Sea islanders and the convicts 
lew Holland. (Hear, heart) It 
BC^s the East-India Company, or the 
Governor-general, is to tax India at 
pleasure, and place British manufac- 
tures in successful competition with 
those of the Indian, but by no means 
to take the produce of their soil or of 
the labour of their hands in exchange 
for ours. An able writer, treating of 
India, does justice to her and to hfur 
inhabitants ; he says — Hindostan 
from time immemorial practised agri- 
culture and manufacturing in an ex- 
traordinary degree, tending to make 
her populous and M'ealthy almost be- 
ond example again : “ the hus- 
andmen manufacturers quietly 
submit to any government that have 
but the virtue to treat them with hu^ 
manitjt, and patiefttly labour on »o long 
as they found themselves able by their 
induMtry to subsist.*^ That most able 
and truly good roan Mr. Grant, in his 
valuable memoranda in 1797, speak- 
ing of India, says, **the tribute paid 
to England extracts yearly a larro 
portion of tlie produce of India witl^ 
out the least return.**—** In the thirty 
years following the acquisition of the 
Bengal provinces, England by public 
and private channels derived from 
Bengal alone, independent of the 
other Eastern dependencies and of 
the profits of goMs remitted, fifty 
millions sterling.” (Hear, heart) 
** The peculiar obligations under 
which England lies to India, on ac. 
count of the benefits drawn from the 
natives, the disadvantages India has 
suffered and must still suffer from her 
flonnection with Englaiid,^ ought to 
decree that the natives should he de- 
livered from oppression and injustice, 
in setting an equitable limit to our own 
demands and. in establishing rights of 
property.’* (Hear, heart) ** We 
ought also to remember how much the 
authority of a handful of strangers 
depends on opinion.” (Heart) ** We 
should reduce the sources of prejudice 
against us and multiply impressions 
favourable to us by assimilating the 
Indians to our mode of thinking, and 

S ' making them happy, and teaching 
em to understand and value English 
principles, would be the surest means 
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of preserving our footing in Indies* W 
.** We are ooncemed to free the na* 
tivea from evils connected with tua* 
tion, and with the affection of a wise 
mid good superior, sedulously to wafaA 
over their civil and social happiness.” 
— ** It could not ever suit the princi- 
ples of England to hold the Hindoos 
under its power as slaves, whose la- 
bours ore exacted without a due re- 
turn of benefits, besidee, such a system 
would soon difeaJt its own end by raw 
ducing the value of Indian (Hear, 
hear!) He (Mr. lilelder) observed, 
writers stated, indeed all impartial 
men must admit, that commerce is 
the groat, the only link binding na- 
tion to nation, continent to continent ; 
and that it was a wise dispensation of 
the great Creator of all, that each 
country should have its own peculiar 
produce in order to the keeping up 
mutual wants and mutual interests, 
by the fair exchange of produce, of 
soil, and of labour betu'een native 
and native. (Hear I) If England ex- 
cts to keep the commercial chain 
tween this island and India entire, 
we must, as a matter of necessity, 
take produce for produce, labour for 
labour ; otherwise it would be absurd 
to expect, indeed we should have no 
moral right to wish, to hold India at 
all, unless the advantages to both 
countries should be mutual. (Hear, 
hear 1) He objected to nearly all the 
measures proposed by the bill. He 
did not look merely to the question of 
uarantee, from which the f Company 
ad to derive both capita! and divi- 
dmids, for he had no fear on that sub- 
ject, if common justice was done to 
India. (Heart) His great, indeed 
his only fear was tho denial of rights 
to the Hindoo ; the Hindoo required 
no particular favour from England-— 
no wish to be placed on higher 
ground than other British colonists-— 
not to he preferred before them ; they 
expected, however, and would, he had 
no doubt, demand British colonial 
rights, privileges, and benefits, but 
they required no more ; and if these 
rights were conceded, it would be to- 
tally impossible for either internal or 
external enemies ever to separate 
India with her 100,000,000 of inhabi- 
tants from England. (Hear, heart) 
If the Court of Proprietors could 
obtain clauses in tills nill protecting 
the interests of India, they need not 
fear tho bill travelling thronghottt all 
Indian (hearf) but without tneae alto- 
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rationi) when the natives discovered let it be published, as in fairness it 
that the fpreat object of the bill was should, the sole and entire act of Bi« 
not for their beneftt but for that of nisters and contrary to our wishes. 
Europeans, it was quite impossible that ( Gbeers /) * 

they could be satisfied with it. (Zfi^ar, . Dr. Gilchrist said that he was op- 
keesr /) When he was told that the posed to the bill, and that he cordially 
Company oug^ht to adopt this hill concurred in the dissent from it ex. 
from interested motives, from the fear pressed by the Chairman and Deputy 
of having^ worse terms imposed, did Chairman : to that dissent be would 
we not publish to all India that we bow. His countrymen were accused 
looked to ourselves only, and that we of being fond of booing,’’ but he, 
lost sight of the real interests of the mid he hoped the majority of the pro. 
Hindoos ; and he must be pardoned in prietors, would not “ boo ” to thrones, 
saying, that he repelled such cold- or principalities, or powers ; but he 
hearted policy, and would add, that it would bow with great deference, he 
could not but be believed throughout repeated, to the dissent of the two 
every part of India, from one end to chairs. He had read the dissent of 
the other, that the Company’s mo- an hon. director (Mr. Tucker), of 
tives in giving its consent to* such a which he scarcely knew what to make; 
bill were otherwise than sinister and it was a shilly-shally, milk and water 
cowardly. It would most certainly kind of composition, neither one way 
be carried far and wide, and not with- nor the other, and he was like the 
out reason, that the Honourable Kast- ass between the two bundles of hay 
India Company had consented to sacri- with respect to it, that he hardly knew 
fice the best interests of India, (/fmr, on which side to turn. The whole 


hear /) Let not the proprietors, there, 
fore, have such a stain cast upon 
them ; let them say to the British Par- 
liament, we may*bo stripped of our 
poperty and possessions, we may 
nave measures forced upon us and 
upon India against our best feelings, 
but we will not give our assent to such 
a suicidal act. In the name of Hea- 
ven, he repeated, let not the court 
commit this /cfo He se; (hear!) and 
he would let it be clearly understood 
throughout all Asia, that this bill is 
not the act of the Eust-Tndia Com- 
pany, but that of the British minis, 
try. Let it not be said that w'e have 
sacrificed the natives of India to 
our own cowardly fears or our own 
sordid views and cold-hearted policy, 
{hear 1) and ho would add, that we 
bad no right to sacrifice the interests 
and feelings of our absent co-proprie- 
turs ; and he would seriously ask, if 
the court were to come to a decision 
now to adopt the proposed resolution, 
whether it ought in fairness to be 
deemed as the act of the whole body 
of proprietors, seeing that out of 
three thousand five hundred and fifty 
proprietors, there were not then pre- 
sent more than about sixty persons. 
He should conclude by calling upon 
the^ court to let the Parliament take 
their rights and property, but not to 
permit such a- bill of spoliation and 
injustice, as well to India as to the pro. 
metofs, have the sanction of the 
Eaat-India Company ; Qn the contrary, 


was in a style of indecision which was 
not creditable to the members of the 
court. He fully concurred in what 
had fallen from the hon. hart., that the 
court ought long since to have taken 
a firm and manly ground, in opposi- 
tion to the measures of government; 
if they had, as the hon. hart, had 
justly remarked, they would be in a 
diflerent situation from that in U'bich 
they now stood: instead of taking 
that manly course, the members of 
that court, on both sides of the bar, 
seemed little better than cyphers. He 
was sorry for it, for he should wish to 
see the members independent, parti- 
cularly at the other side of the bar ; 
however, for some time post they had 
seemed in a state of fear : they were 
like Damocles, over whose head the 
sword was suspended by a single hair 
— they were almost paralysed, having 
the sword of the Board of Gontiw* 
bung over their heads. By the way, 
on the subject of the additional power 
to be given to this Board of Control, 
he must say, that instead of its 
making marliinery work better it waa 
a kind of clog that would stop it. He' 
would much rather see the affairs of 
India managed by an Indian secre-* 
taryof state, a reaponaible minister^ 
in whom the country might place conw 
fidence ; if that were done, the Court 
of Direotors would do tteir du^ aa 
men who knew the great ataike they 
had in the proaperity of India. An* 
to the disaaminatiQii of' the law an^ 
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the propBeto amon^t the nfCtlven 6f 
India, Be would only aay that which 
Be admitted, that ealration might fol- 
low the promulgation of the gospel ; 
he did not agree that that end would 
Be necessarily promoted by an inun- 
Mfation of lawyers and bishops into 
, ; he thought, therefore, that it 

^ was‘not'a wise policy to encrease their 
religious establishments in that coun- 
try by adding to the number of bi. 
shops ; it would tend rather in irri- 
tate than to conciliate the people of 
that country. >Vhat must the Hin- 
doos think of religious instructors re- 
siding in palaces as the bishops did ; 
they were taught, when they hoard any 
thing of Christianity, that it was a re- 
ligion of meekness and humility, and 
that its professors, and particul vly its 
teachers, should be meek and humble. 
Whv should not the ministers of the 
established church go about amongst 
the natives like the missionaries, to 
whom they were accustomed ; but 
they would scarcely know what to 
think of men living in state and 
splendour. As to bishops, he must, 
as a Scotchman, say that they were 
things about which be knew very lit- 
tle; his country had shewn that the 
religion of Christ might be piously 
taught and sincerely practised without 
the intervention of bishops. Scotland 
fortunately now knew nothing about 
them, they were a sort of half-way 
step between the Church of Rome &nd 
the Reformation, neither strictly one 
thing nor the other. Whatever might 
be thought of the necessity of bi- 
shops, archbishops, and deacons in 
this county, they certainly were not 
necessary for the Europeans resident 
in India, one-third of whom were 
members of the Scotch Church and 
did not want episcopal direction in 
the practice of their religion. He 
thought, therefore, that it would be 
much better to keep those ecclesias- 
tical dignitaries at home, where they 
might employ their time and their 
learning in endeavouring to bring 
back dissenters to the established 
church, a work in which they might 
be much better employed than in any 
thing which they could do in India. 
As to the conversion of the Hindoos 
to Christianity, it must be the work of 
time and of labour — a labour which 
he apprehended bishops would not bo 
▼ery likely to undertake ; the most 
effectual step towards the conversion 
•f the Hindoos would be the good 
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example to be set by the Christiaikd 
who visited and resided in India: 
this would be more effectual than ull 
the bishops and archbishops, and atari 
and garters that could be sent out thi- 
ther. He much regretted that the 
directors had not made better fight 
than they had done for the body of 
the proprietors. He was sorry that 
the other directors had not adopted 
the dissent expressed by the two 
Chairs, instead of the course which 
they now seemed disposed to follow, 
which he was afraid was most preg- 
nant with mischief. It was once said 
of Mr. Fox that he ran away with 
India on his hack, but the present 
ministers seemed to have ran away 
with it in their belly, and certainly 
in this measure they were pregnant 
with more mischief and with greater 
evils than ever came out of Pandora’s 
box. ( Heart laughter !) If they 
thought that the affairs of India were 
to he all regulated and made work 
very smoothly, by sending out a Go- 
vernor-general with despotic power, 
and a train of archbishops, bishops, 
and clcr^, they were very much mis- 
taken ; instead of having India affairs 
well directed they would see a rebel- 
lion in that country ; in such caso 
they might perhaps console them- 
selves with their dividends, but if such 
an event should occur he was afraid 
that even these would not be secure. 
Though he felt it necessary to state 
this as his conscientious opinion, yet 
with all his heart and soul he hoped 
that the measure now before the 
court might be successful, though he 
feared it would be otherwise. Before 
he sat down he could not but express 
his surprise at the speech made by 
the hon. and learned proprietor (Mr. 
R. Jackson), the conclusion of which 
was so very different from its com- 
mencement ; there were, he believed, 
very few who had heard the patriotic 
sentiments with which that learned 
proprietor had commenced his speech, 
prepared for the extraordinary con- 
clusion to which he came ; for his own 
art he must say, that, concurring as 
e did in the first part of the learned 

n rietor’s remarks, and believing 
e (Mr. Jacskon) had truly said, 
that this measure was unjust in prin- 
ciple and forced upon them by the go- 
vernment, he could not concur in its 
adoption. 

Mr. fraxUng thought that tho hon. 
and learned proprietor (Mr.R.J aidsson) 
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b^n treated fairly by tbuee 
jbpfk. proprietors who bad commented 
oa speech. Thehon. and leam^ 
gdqwman’s conclusion be thought 
was a fair one, and by no means in- 
consistent V^ith the remarks made by 
him in the commencement. Uis ora- 
tion might be considered as a fune- 
ral one ; it snoke of the power, and 
influence, ana wealth whicn had once 
belonged to the Company, but a great 
portion of which would bo removed 
by this bill. His argument was, not 
that the bill should be adopted by the 
court because of its intrinsic merits 
or advantages, but that the court 
should consent to it on* the principle, 
that if they did not get what they 
wished or thought themselves entitled 
to in their bargain with the govern- 
ment, they ought to take what they 
could get and not now go back from the 
treaty which he might say they had 
already nearly concluded. There was 
one part of the China-Trade bill to 
which he had a strong objection, it 
was that which interfered with the 
number of sailors, Chinese, or Euro- 
pean, which should be on board the 
vessels trading between England and 
China. The principle was bad and he 
considered it unjust that the Company 
should be saddled with the expense 
of the Chinese sailors who might be 
brought to this country. He, also, 
should most strongly protest against 
the monstrous duty on British shipping 
trading to China for the support of 
the superintendents, or whatever other 
name the political functionaries who 
were to be resident at Canton should 
bo culled; the China trade was al- 
ready subject to enormous charges 
and dues exacted by the Chinese go- 
vernment. lie believed the amount 
of these, on a vessel of 500 tons bur- 
then, came as high as ^500, and yet 
£50, at least, it appeared were to'be 
added as a fee to pay the British au- 
thorities resident there: this would 
be unjust as a tax upon the trade. 
WhjTjhe would ask, was not that which 
was intended for the benefit of all to 
be paid for equally by all P The trade 
of China was to be thrown open to 
the country generally, .and all the ex- 
pences connected with .pritish autho- 
rities in that part of the world should 
be paid for out of the common trea- 
sury of the country ; and why should a 
tax be levied on a trade already too 
much burtbened P he hoped the di- 
rectors would persevere in their dis. 
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aent from thall part of the measuip. 
He did know wbat sort of ati^m- 
rity this sqp^ntendent was to' have, 
but he deemed the appointinen^mpo- 
litic ; for he feared tnjat thia jMjvt of 
the plan was more liktsly miy 
other to embroil us with the^hineae 
government. They had not been ac- 
customed to have foreign funedona- 
ries, of a political character merely, 
resident among them, and their jea- 
lousy was likely to be excited by such 
an appointment. As the trade was 
now to be thrown open, he thought 
tiie whole country was equally inter^t- 
ed that nothing should be done which 
might clog or injure it. He was sur- 
rised that the merchants of London 
ad not before now taken some active 
steps to oppose the intended tax on 
shipping ; he had spoken to some of 
the members for London on the sub- 
ject, as he felt that it should be warmly 
opposed. He did not see why this 
trade should be more burthened for 
the payment of British local authori- 
ties than the trade to any other part 
of the world. With respect to the 
argument of the hon. hart, near him, 
that the whole arrangement contained 
in the government plan would be 
highly injurious to the natives, he 
must say he widely differed. The 
bon. proprietor here entered into sa- 
veral calculations to show that the 
annuity obtained by the Company wu 
a very small sum compared with what 
they gave up, and that the payment 
of that annuity out of the Indian re- 
venues could not be injurious to that 
country. [We give only the import 
of this and several other passages of 
the hon. proprietor’s speech, for in 
consequence of his lowering his voice 
9i ibe conclusion of his sentences and 
his back being turned toward that 
part of the court at wdiich the report- 
ers sat, no more than the general im- 
ort of much of what he said could 
e collected.^ India, it was true, 
would lose in future the exclusive 
profit of the China trade ; but she had 
enjoyed it for the last twenty years, 
and It was now time, and but just, that 
the British merchant generally should 
artake of its advantages. In the 
argain between the Con^any, as a 
commercial body, and the Government 
of India, the latter could not be in- 
jured by the payments, the dividends 
charpfed on her revenue, because she 
received from the commercial assets 
of the Company, which were entirely 
(2 M) 
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given up to her, far more than equal 
value for the obligations which she 
undertook. The Company, on the 
other hand, disposed as they were to 
take upon themselves the government 
of India, ought to be satisfied with 
giving up the Cliina trade, because 
uey could not engage in both under- 
takings efficiently at the same time. 
If permitted to divert a sufficient por- 
tion of their capital to carry on the 
trade to China, tliey eould not satisfy 
India, in a pecuniary point of view, 
for the engagement which she under- 
took, to pay their dividends for forty 
years, and to give them twelve millions 
sterling at the end of that period.. It 
had been suggested by more than one 
proprietor, that the Company should 
carry on trade as a joint stock com- 
pany ; undoubtedly, if they so wished, 
they still possessed that power, but 
not to carry on the government of 
India at the same time, for it M'as one 
part of the proposed arrangement on 
the part of his Majesty’s Ministers, 
that while they exercised political 
functions their trade should he in ubey. 
ancc. He did not think that, with all 
their wealth and means of carrying 
on the trade, they could keep up 
a successful competition against the 
new speculations which M'oiild be en- 
tered into. They might bo able to 
do so for a }ear or two, until the new 
speculators siiould have matured their 
operations, but in the long-run they 
would be beaten, and be obliged to re- 
linquish the trade w’itb, he had no 
doubt, very considerable loss : ha 
therefore was strongly opposed to any 
such plan us carrying* on a joint stock 
trade ; and, under all the circumstances, 
he W’as prepared to concur w’ith the 
hon. and learned proprietor that they 
ought to adopt the proposition of go- 
vernment. They had already got over 
all the difficulties they had to contend 
with except three : that of Haileybury 
College he would pass over — it was 
an institution so much against com- 
mon sense that he relied on common 
sense for its removal. As to the ques- 
tion of publicitVy he did not see what 
occasion the Company had of going 
to Parliament with any statement of 
their dissent from the measures of 
the Board of Control, when they pos- 
ed among themselves means of giving 
such dissent publicity through the pro- 
ceedings <tf their own court. If they 
looked to what they liad already 
'achieved by the discussion that had 


taken place, they mast be oonidnoed 
of the advantages which they pos- 
sessed in that respect J see, /or in- 
stance, what they had done by disetfs- 
sioD with respect to slavery in India-^ 
with respect to the local governments 
and other points in which he con- 
sidered that important modifications 
had been made in the original plan of 
government. As to the bishops’ 
clause, it was one to which he had 
less objection than before : he did 
not rely much on such an addition 
to the ecclesiastical establishment of 
India for the conversion of the natives ; 
that must be' the work of time— the 
slow growth of the effects of general 
education. He hoped and wished to 
see Christianity spread over the whole 
M'orld : hut this, as he had already said, 
must be the work of time ; and when he 
saw that the Governor-general had the 
power to issue sums of money for tlie 
erection of places of worship for 
other sects, he wished to be before- 
hand with them. Another point 
on u'hich he would say a word was, 
the statement f>f the dissent from 
some parts of the bill, by an hon. 
member of tbe court, whose talents 
they must all admire. That hon, gen- 
tleman, quoting that part of the bill 
which relates to the government of 
India, objected to the great power 
given to the Governor-general. It 
was perfectly true that such power 
was given ; hut though it was, the court 
still possessed an important check 
upon its exercise in the power which 
they possessed of recallinr the Go- 
vernor at their pleasure. 'J'hat pow- 
er w'M no doubt one which directors 
w'ould not use lightly, but it would 
afford an effectual check upon the 
acts of the Governor-general. He 
now came to some of the details 
of the measure, and on these he 
must say that he did not enter into 
the fear's of those who apprehended 
danger to the interests of the Com- 
pany, or of the natives, from the 
permission given to Englishmen to 
settle in India. He aid not see 
how society could be inmroved there 
better than by infusing English feel- 
ings and a Mve of Engli^ institu- 
tions into ghe natives, which they 
could only hope to do by frequent in- 
tercourse with English society.^ But 
c\cn ill a mere commercial point of 
view, the advantage niu'it be great of 
the settlcineiit of Englishmen 'in In- 
dia. He would ask, how could that 
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article of trade, indig^o, have been 
brought to the perfection it was now, 
if Enffliehmen had not been allowed 
to aettte in India, and to embark their 
capital and bestow their time and skill 
in its improvement The natives them- 
selves would be constantly improved in 
their notions of trade and commerce 
by this mixture with English society ; 
be looked to that, also, as one of the 
most effectual means of promoting 
Christianity. Under all these cir- 
cumstances the bill had his most cor. 
dial assent. He could have wished 
that the Company had, in some res- 
pects got better terms, but on the 
whole he thought it was for their in- 
tcrest, and particularly for the interest 
of India, to take what was now of- 
fered. 

Mr. 5. Dijpon believed that the 
Company had been the means of con- 
ferring the most important benefits on 
the people of India, but he must say 
that the present direction had not 
fought as manfully for the interests of 
the proprietors as they ought to have 
done ; tney ought to have looked at 
the government of India as much 
more impoitant than the question of 
mere trade. That government, well 
directed, was calculatelft to do much 
good ; but he thought that much more 
might have been effected if the direc- 
tors had taken a more firm ground 
and a more uncompromising stand for 
the interests of the natives as well as 
the proprietors ; they had not made 
such a stand, and to nim it appeared 
that the trade of the country would 
be rather injured than benefitted by the 
proposed change. M^hat use however 
was it now to talk ; the thing was 
already settled, and it was a mere 
fiu-ce to talk of doing anything addi- 
tional by tlic resolution of that court. 
Surely it would not be pretended that 
the few members then in attendance 


spoke the feelings of the whole Eust- 
India proprietors? He would wish 
that the latter part of the hon. and learn- 
ed proprietor's motion should be read. 
(The clerk here read the concluding 
paragraph of Mr. Jackson’s motion.) 

Mr. S. DtJton went on to say, that 
this part of the motion was not called 
for, and could not have been expected, 
by the summons which had called the 


court together. The usual practice 
had been to state in an advertisement 
in the public papers what the particu- 
lar objects had been for which the 
court was called together, but it was 


not usual, to introduce matters not 
specially mentioned: he, therefore, 
looked upon this part of the learned 
proprietor’s motion as unwise aild un- 
called for. It was in fact saying to the 
Government, we will be good boys and 
be satisfied with whatever you please 
to do. Was this the object for which 
the court had been called together? 

The Chairman wished to inform 
the hon. proprietor, that in the adver- 
tisement for calling the court together 
it was specially named that the court 
were to consider whether they would 
give their consent to the bill as it then 
was before the House of Lords. — 
{Hear, hear!) 

Mr. S. Diaon did not consider that 
the consent of the proprietors was now 
necessary (“ yesP), for he sup- 
posed whether tliat consent were given 
or not, that bill would pass. (“ No, 
no /”) Well, then, if the consent of 
the proprietors was necessan', he sup. 
posed it meant tite consent of the ma- 
lority of the proprietors ; but he would 
beg to a^k whether the consent of the 
few individuals then present ought to 
be considered as binding on the whole 
body, of whom not one in fifty M'ero 
present, 

Mr. if 

prictnr who last addressed the court 
hud favoured them with his company 
at former meetings, he would have 
heard many topics discussed which 
would have rendered several of his 
obsen^ations unnecessary. 

Mr. 5. Di,Ton . — The learned gentle- 
men reproached him with having been 
'absent from former courts, but he 
was sure that the court would think 
that he did not deserve reproach when 
he inft>rmed them that he hod been 
prevented from attending by severe 
illness. 

Mr. Rigby did not intend it as a 
reproach to the hon gentleman, whose 
absence he regretted on account of its 
cause ; all he meant to say was, that 
if he hud been present at former 
meetings of the court he would have 
found that most of the arguments he 
had used had been gone over before. 
If he had read the papers which had 
been laid before the court, they would 
have put him in possession of the 
actual state of the question. He would 
have found that the principal features 
of the bill before Parliament had been 
already painfully acquiesced in, and 
that the court was now called upon to 
say aye or no, whether they would 
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^^^«ent to the bill in this ite IttM ataec. 
Hj^ ifas one who, with all respect for 
tbe^opinionb of those from wnom he 
dissettted, considered th&t (he court 
halLbeon for some time pledged to the 
o^ect of the bill. Hia learned 
nSi^d (Mr. Jackson) had looked at it 
as* tf measure of expediency, nOt any 

means acqniescinfi^ in its justice.— 
(Hear, hear !) And if he understood 
liim correctly, he took him to have said 
that the measure itself Was founded in 
injustice and oppression, but that thb 
Company Was so circumstaiicod that 
they were bound by the Will of that 
great power — (he Parliament. He 
admitted that the bill, ih several of its 
parts, must be productive of groat dis- 
advantage to India, but he felt that 
(he proprietors were so pressed, that 
for tnemselvos and for the interest of 
the absent proprietors they were bound 
to assent; it was singular that the 
learned and talented proprietors who 
had expressed their dissent from the 
bill, and who had recommended its 
rejection, had not informed the court 
as to what course they would take 
when the measure was so rejected. 
Th^y had stated the disease, but they 
had given no advice as to the remedy* 
They had merely looked at one side 
of the question, and seemed studiously 
to avoid even a glance at the other ; 
but the court, berorc it decided, ought 
to take into consideration both sides of 
the ouestion : they ought to look n ell 
to the probable consequences of its 
adoption, but they ought also delibe- 
rately to weigh what must be the 
almost certain effbets of its rejection, 
and if there were evils on both sides, 
as undoubtedly there were, they ought 
to choo«»c between them, and take the 
lesser. They had thus before them a 
choice of c\ ifs, and as valour was the 
better part of discretion (a lauffh), he 
begged pardon, as discretion was the 
better part of valour, they ought to 
adopt that course which on the whole 
told most for their interests and for 
the interests of those whom they re- 
resented. {Heart htnrt) It had 
ben truly said by Mr. Ganninp, that if 
they looked for talent and ability In 
the discharge of public functions, they 
conid find it no where more concen- 
trated than in the history of the East- 
India Company and its officers and 
servants. It was even admitted by 
the veryfininers of this bill, which 
wtipld g o doa n to j>ostcrity as a bill of 
phius and penalties. Yet, it was 


called a bill for the bettbr gotemmeht 
of India 1 he wished it might provfi 
So, though he had very strong donbtb 
on the subject, and in fact did iidt be- 
lieve tbrfidt Would turn out to be for 
the betti^ gbvemmdnt of that eotintry. 
Looking at the question as a mere pecu- 
niary question between the proprietors 
and the public, he ^bs willing to admit 
that ministers, acting aS stewards for 
the publib, deserted credit for the bar- 

{ *'aih they had teade as far as the phb- 
ie were concerned ; but certainly they 
did not deserve ai^ thanks frein the 
proprietors of the Cfompany, Whb had 
much reason to cbmptun of the bar- 
gain as far as they were concerned. 
The Compaiw were entitled to have 
full seenrity for their dividends in the 
British funds, but, as he had already 
said, he looked upon them hs bound 
band and foot, and that they must 
consent. Yet, though the bargain 
was not such as they could desire, 
much good had been done by the dis- 
cussion which they had had upon it. 
Several important modifications had 
been made in the bill, which would be 
of great advantage to the country, to 
India, and to the Company itself, and 
the Compan|||irould not eOafult their 
own future flmrests if they continued 
to complain of the bargain being so 
bad against them. As to the dividends 
of the Company, he thought they were 
placed on a more secure footing than 
they had been at first, for this ho 
thought they were indebted to minis- 
ters. As to the law commission ho 
thought his hon. friend was in’<«taken, 
for he^ considered that much good 
would "result from that commission. 
Many Of the natives had a great re- 
pugnance to be called before our 
courts, and many instances could be 
cited of natives Who had been sum- 
moned before them, and who had, 
rather than .mpear, committed self- 
destruction. Cases could also be men- 
tioned in which natives of high caste, 
Who had been treated rather roughly 
in our courts, had drawn their swords 
and killed themselves on the spot; 
he thought, therefore, that in the im- 
proved mode of administering justice 
ID those courts much advantage would 
be derived to the natives, under all 
the circumstances he gave his ettf’dial 
assent to the bill, and ho fully approv- 
ed the latter part of the motion of his 
bon. and learned friend. Ho thought 
the Couri of Directors wore entitllsa to 
the thanks of that court for the tusn- 
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ner in which they had expressed their 
opinions in the resolntions of the 12th 
instant. As to the Chairman and Vice 
Chairman, he thouffbt ^at those gen- 
tlemen Irere entiUed to thanks 
of the court for the able and manly 
manner in which they had 'expressed 
their dissent, and he thou{^^ tlie docu- 
ment would remain a lasting and 
creditable monument to their ability. 

Mr. Fielder, in explanation, said 
that the hon. and learned proprietor 
who last addressed the court had com- 
plained that he had heard no argument 
against the bill. Those gentlemen 
v^o had opposed the bill had, he 
thought, strongly urf^ed the extrava- 
gance which it contuned, and the in- 
jury which it was calculated to do the 
natives as well as the proprietors. 

Mr. Ri ^. — What ne nad said was, 
that no reasons had been urged why 
the court should reject it. 

Mr, Fielder. — ** They are fully ap- 
parent on the face of the bill itself." 

Mr. R. Jackson, in reply, contend- 
ed that the court was called upon to 
declare to the Government whether or 
not they would give their consent to 
the bill as it now stood. The very 
preamble of the bill exwessed that the 
measure was concurm in by the 
Company, it was therefore necessary 
that such consent should be formally 
stated before the measure passed into 
a law. The bon. proprietor (Mr. S. 
Dixon) was not borne out in his state- 
ment, that the declaration in the latter 
part of the resolution was uncalled 
for. With respect to the clause in the 
bill relating to slavery, he thought that 
the better course would have been to 
go on getting more full and accurate 
information on the subject, but not to 
have any rules or regulations respect- 
ing it unless such as should be ap- 
proved of by the Court of Directors. 
This would render any steps that 
might be taken relating to it much 
more safe then they otherwise would 
be, but the course he would prefer was 
that they should do nothing on the 
subject until they had obtained all the 
information that could be procured, 
and ho would have instructions to that 
effect sent out to the governors. The 
great risk was, that any misconcep- 
'wns should be formed in India as to 
the intentions of the Company in the 
matter. The hon. baronet (Sir C. 
Forbes) had objected to him, that he 
had in the course of his speech been 
turning against his own conclusions, 


and that the latter pgrt of hife renftfks 
and of hie motion were wholly iheobsia- 
tent with those which he made in the 
early part. Whythehon.baroAeCVould 
dot have distinctly heard, he must 
have forgotten, that he fife* R* Jack- 
son) had set out by sAyiiag that we 
could not refuse our assefft to the mea- ' 
sure without the makidj^, bad worse; 
we took the measure onW as a choice 
of evils. It was singular that the 
three hon. proprietors who had ojn 
posed his view of the question, and 
who would have the court withhold its 
assent, had not ventured to touch upon 
what must be the certain consequences 
of that consent being refused. They 
looked at the question only at one 
side. The whole of their oojectiona 
seemed to be summed up in this — that 
he (Mr. Jackson) was wrong in his 
view of the question, hut beyond that 
they knew nothing more about it: 
that might be very veracious, but 
it was not argument. One word 
more and he had done: the court 
ought to take into consideration what 
must be the effect of its refusal to 
assent to the bill ; they must be cast 
at once hack on their own resources 
as a joint stock company. It might 
be urged to him that ne had once m- 
vocated that principle, and had advised 
that the Company should avail i^lf 
of the power it possessed of continu- 
ing its trade as a joint stock cm- 
pany. That however was negatived 
by the court, and since then, in con- 
sequence of the modifications that had 
been made, he thought there was a 
fair basis on which to treat. He was 
sorry that that basis had been departed 
from in some important points, and 
that some very obnoxious clauses had 
been introduced into the measure, 
but the question was, were they so 
obnoxious that they (the Company) 
were to abandon the whole measure ; 
and cast themselves at once upon that 
unknown sea on which they most 
venture if left to act for themselves. 
As to the bill which had passed the 
House of Commons lost ni^t relating 
to the China trade, he agreed that 
some parts of it were objectionable, 
but that could form no ground for re- 
jecting the other bill, or refusing, as 
they must do in such case, the govern- 
ment of India by men who him spent 
the greater part of their lives in that 
country, and who were well acquainted 
with the natives, their wants, t|toit 
manners, habits, tmd .character.'' - 
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point of fact, they could scarcely be 
said to assent to the bill ; it might he. 
said to be forced upon them, even 
though they should give their assent 
tp the motion before the court. So 
convinced was he of the wisdom and 
sound policy of the course pointed 
out in the motion before the court, 
of the absolute necessity of adopting 
itj that he never moved any resolution 
with more cordiality in his life ^han 
he did the present. 

Dr. Gilenristf in explan atioi), smd 
that submission on the pait of'^xhe 
Company to a spoliation of their 
rights in one respect would not secure 
their rights in others. He had con- 
tended, and would repeat, that the ar- 
guments and statements of the hou. 
and learned proprietor were inconsis- 
tent with the conclusion to which he 
had arrived. 

Sir C, Forbes said, that so confident 
had the hon. and learned gentleman 
been in recommending a different 
course from that which he now pro- 
posed, and so strongly were many 
proprietors disposed to adopt that 
course, that he (Mr. Jackson) was 
enti’usted with a requisition autho- 
rising him to call a Court of Pro- 
prietors, as he should see fit, for the 
purpose of discussing his plan. 

Mr. 72. Jackson admitted the fact, 
but said the court had negatived that 
proposition. 

The resolution and amendment 
were now read by the clerk, and the 
Chairman was about to put the ques- 
tion, when 

Sir C. Forbes said, that with the 
permission of the court he would 
withdraw from his amendment the 
words ** by a reforming Ministry and 
a reformed House of Commons.” 

The Chairman said he thought 
there could be no objection to the 
proposed alteration— which was made 
accordingly. 

The question, that “ the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
question,” was then put to the vote, 
and the court divided, wrhen there 
appeared 

For the original motion 40 

Against it 11 


Majority gainst the amendment, 29 
The Chairman was now about to 
put the original motion to the vote, 
when 

Sir C. Forbes handed up a requisi- 
tion, signed by twenty-three proprie- 


tors, demanding lihat the question, 
should he decided by ballot 

The Chairmaoj^^*^ The list must he 
called out in open court, and if nine 
do not answer to their names it will^ 
not do. If you get eight to answer 
to their names, you may have mine 
as the ninth.” 

The De^y (batman. — ” And 
mine also.” 

The list was then called over, and 
thirteen of the parties signing it an- 
swered to their names. 

The Ctiairman . — “That will do. 
The question must now be decided by 
the ballot, and I name Friday as the 
most convenient day to which the 
court can adjourn for that purpose.” 

Mr. Astell expressed a hope that 
the court would consent to having an. 
earlier day fixed fur the ballot than 
that which had been named by the 
hon. chairman. Let it be recollected 
that the third reading of the bill was 
to take place to-morrow or Thursday, 
and that it would be of importance 
that before that stage of the bill was 
arrived at, the assent or dissent of the 
Company should be signified. Ho 
hoped, therefore, that the court would 
consent to have the ballot taken on 
Thursday. {Heart hear!) 

The Deputy Chairman did not con- 
cur with his hon. colleague in thinking 
that it w'ould be any inconvenience to 
the House of Lords to have the bill 
stand over to Friday or even Monday ; 
but he was sure it would be inconve- 
nient and unjust to the absent pro- 
prietors nut to p^ive them the opportu- 
nity of expressing by their vote their 
opinion on this most important ques- 
tion. {Heart hear !) This w'oula ap- 
pear the more necessary wdien it was 
considered that one-third of the Com- 
pany’s Rtock was in the hands of 
trustees who could not vote ; it was 
unfair, tlierefore, that a full opnortu- 
nity should jiot be given to mi who 
had a right to vote to come forward 
and record it. He thought such 
opportunity would he denied if the 
ballot were fixed for an earlier day 
than that already named from the 
chair. 

The Chairman wgs rather surprised 
at the course pursued by hie hon. 
friend Mr. Astell in attemptino to 
alter the time appointed by tne cnair. 
The usual practice was, that the 
Chairman should fix the day for taking 
the ballot, and it was veryunusu^for 
any member of the court to interfere 
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in the matter ; he hoMd therefore thh 
coiot would support the chair on this 
occasion. 

Mr. was always disposed 

to do so, and if he could not concur 
with the hon. Chairman in this in- 
stSince, it was because he did not anee 
in his judgement; he thoiig'ht there 
had been abundance of time since 
March last for every proprietor and 
trustee to have made up his mind on 
the question, and he therefore hoped 
that the court would not consent to 
any further delay. See what would he 
their situation if they should be thrown 
over for not having given their assent. 
He repeated his earnest hope that the 
court would support the proposition of 
the hon. director (Mr. Astell), and 
have an earlier day for the ballot than 
Friday. 

Mr. Fielder did not think they 
should act with common decency to 
their absent brother proprietors if they 
did not give them an opportunity of 
voting. 

Mr. Itiffby agreed that it would be 
indecent to hurry the question to a 
ballot on Thursday, by which many 
absent proprietors* would be deprived 
of the opportunity of voting, particu- 
larly after what they had heard, that 
the holders of one-third of the Com- 
pany’s stock were trustees, who could 
not vote. To name an earlier day 
than Friday would be a precipitancy 
not at all justifiable by the circum- 
stances of the case, besides he did not 
see that there was any particular occa- 
sion to hurry the measure through 
Parliament. Monday would answer 
just as well for the third reading of the 
bill as to-morrow or Thursday; he 
thought therefore, with all due defe- 
rence to lioth Houses of Parliament, 
they ought to wait till Friday for the 
ballot. 

Mr. Weeding said there would be a 
meeting of the Bank proprietors on 
Friday, and having the two meetings 
on the same day might be inconvenient 
to many proprietors, wh«) would be 
prevented from attending one or the 
other. 

Mr. /2. Jackson thougl|t it but fair 
to the absent proprietors that they 
should have the opportunity of record- 
ing their opinions on this important 
subject, and he thought that Friday 
would give them such opportunity; 
if> in the interim. Parliament should 
proceed with indecent haste, and pass 
the measure without waiting for the 


expression of the ojrinion of the court, 
it would only afford another instance 
of how little the feelings and interests 
of the proprietors had been consulted 
in the whole measure. 

After a few remarks from an hon. 
proprietor, whose name we did not 
team, 

The Deptdg Chairman said there 
could be no necessity for having the 
bin read a third time on Thursday 
or Friday, Monday would be time 
eneiimb ; but even supposing that be- 
fore Friday the bill should have passed 
in the Lords, without waiting to ascer- 
tain the opinions of the proprietors of 
East- India stock on the subject, still 
there would be ample time for their 
decision to reach Parliament, for the 
amendments of the Lords would have 
to be considered in the Commons be- 
fore the bill could pass ; so that on 
the ground of the present position of 
the bill in ParHaraent, there was no 
argument whatever for urging the 
ballot with precipitancy; as to the 
fact of so much of the Company’s 
stock being in the hands of trustees 
who could not vote, he conceived it 
was important in this respect, that 
trustees in general were men slow to 
act, and required time to consider, 
and though they could not vote them- 
selves, they might influence those who 
could. After all, the delay sought 
for was only one of forty-eight hours, 
for though ' all now present were of 
course aware of the day fixed, it 
would not be known to the public till 
to-morrow, and then there would bo 
only an intervention of forty- eight 
hours to the time of taking the ballot. 
The Lords might read the bill on 
Friday, but we should be time enough 
even in that case. 

Mr. Astell asserted his perfect right 
to throw out the suggestion of the 
adoption of an earlier day than that 
named by the hon. Chairman, but he 
had no wish to interfere with his pri- 
vilege, or to take any unfair advan- 
tage of those from whom he differed 
on this subject. 

The Chairman observed, that the 
remarks which he had made on 'the 
course adopted by the hon. director 
were not meant in any offensive sense. 

The question that the ballot be 
taken on Friday was then put and 
agreed to. 

Sir C. Forbes asked whether ladies 
were to be excluded from the privi- 
lege of voting by proxy or power of 
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^toni«y f He hoped ministen would 
not be lo uageUant u to shut out the 
hir sex from this doon~~the only one 
jgranted to the proprietors by the bill ! 

The Chairman said, that bv the 
.wording of the Act, which made, no 
.mention of ladies, they oould not vote 
by power of attorney, but he hardly 
supposed it was intended to exclude 
them. 

The court 
'next. 

On the IGth August, a ballot on the 
question took place, when the num- 
bers were as follows : 


For the question 17^ 

Against it 64 


Majority in favour of 
the question 


then adjourned td^feHav 


East-India House^ September 25, 

A Quarterly General Court of Pro- 
prietors of Kast-Tndia Stock was this 
day held at the Company’s house in 
Leadenhall Street. 

The minutes of the last court hav- 
'ing been read— 

The Chairman (Campbell Maijori- 
banks. Esq.) acquainted the court, that 
certain papers which had been laid 
before Parliament since the last gene- 
ral court were now laid before the 
proprietors. 

The clerk read the titles of the 
papers, which comprised: — Regula- 
tions framed by the Government of 
Bombay in the Y’car 1832; An Ac- 
count o‘f Allowances, Compensations, 
and Gratuities granted to the Com- 
pany’s Servants in England since the 
-fast General Court; An Account of 
the Number of Students in Hailey- 
biiry College from July 1832 to July 
1833, with the Expense of their Edu- 
' cation, and a Statement of the Num- 
W sent out as Writers for the Year 
ending July 1833. 


EMBASSIES TO CHINA. 

The Chairman stated, that, in con- 
formity with the resolution of the 
general court of the 1 9th of June last, 
there w'as now laid before the pro- 
prietors ** A Return of the Names of 
all Persfms employed during the last 
Thirty Years as Ambassadors, Envoys, 
Plenipotentiaries, Charges d’Afhires, 
or Secretaries of Embassies, to the 


.Court vIIIl Ihe ^st«s of 

.their )ll>o Amount of 

their SaHM^Hridthe Period they re- 
sided yPimia, together Vltb the 
Aggesg^' Euense, as near as may 
he,' of ^ach of the aaid Embassies.” 

‘ <CA8E OF LtBUT.-OOTi. STANLEY. ^ 

. Dr. Oilchrist requested that the 
motion, notice of which be had give^ 
to the Chairman, should be read. 

The clerk then read the motion, 
which was as follows : — 

•* That there be laid before the Court of Pro- 
nrietnn copies of all the papers and correspon- 
aenee which passed between the Honourable Court 
of Directors, the Dombiw Oovemment, snd the 
late Lieutenant Colonel William Henry Stanley, 
of the Infontry an the Bombay establlshment,'pi«- 
\lous to and since the death of that offloer, 
tivG to' his dismissal ffom and rsstorathm to the 
service by the Honourable Court of Dlrectoasi 
and also of any public documents connected with 
his unexpected decesse which maV Iwve reached 
the India House." 

Dr. Gth'hriH then said he was 
anxious on this occasion to rise in 
behalf of the officer (or rather of his 
relatives) to whose case these papers 
related. That individual, now de- 
ceased, had been, he understood from 
several sources, a gallant, good, and 
brave officer ; and, as one of the pro- 
prietors of EasUlndia Stock, he wished 
-strongly to impress on the members of 
that court the necessity of doing jos- 
•tico to that individual. It was possi- 
ble that he might have been mistaken 
and misled witii respect to the infer- 
mation which he had received at to 
•the case of Lieut. Col. Stanley, but he 
understood that such was not the feet, 
'He had heard from different quarters 
that Lieut Col. Stanley had su^ed 
considerable hardships. His own let- 
ter to him (Dr. Gilchrist) expjre^d, 
in a few words, what those hardships 
were; and that was the only docti- 
ment to which be would refer on^the 
subject ; he would not detain the 
court with letters which had been 
addressed to the Court of Directors, 
or with other documents connected 
with this case, but should confine 
himself to tbe letter of Lieut. Gal. 
Bt^ev ; and he wfehed to know from 
the Cnairroan, whefeer be bad per- 
mission to read it P 

The Chairman. — Certainly, as 
part of yonr speech.” 

Dr. Gilehrm said the statement 
would show thattiiis was an extremely 
hard case. Lieut. Col. Stanfey bad 
obtained leave of absence for fir® 
years, and because Jie had, without 
any error on Ills part, exceeded that 
period by a few days, be was depnved 
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<of his tank in the 
gently died in a 

The learned doetor.'tl ^ 

read the letter, which' 

** Bouhay, July 31, 1832.’* 
theta stated, by Lieut. Col. 
** that having exceeded by 



subse- 
distreu. 
ded to 
dated 
It was 
Stanley, 
feile dajn 


the prescribed term of absence, it 
was decided, in consequence, by the 
Ri^ht Hon. Governor and Council, 
that the provision of the 53d of Geo. 
III. had placed it out of their power 
to reinstate him on the Bombay esta. 
blishment without the order of the 
Court of Directors and the concur- 
rence of the Board of Control. The 
Government had been jpided in this 
case by the decision of the Supreme 
Government in the case of Captain 
Weston, of the Bengal army, who 
had exceeded the term to which his 
leave of absence extended. That 
officer was, however, afterwards re- 
instated, on a proper representation of 
the facts having been made. He 
(Lieut. Col. Stanley) had therefore 
drawn up a statement of the circum- 
stances, veridod by the oath of the 
captain of the ship in which he bad 
proceeded to India, and which he had 
sent home by the Egyptian free-trader. 
He hod there made the necessary re- 
presentations, and his application was 
strongly seconded by the Government 
abroad. A case so clear and straight- 
forward needed, he conceived, no ad- 
ventitious support, and therefore he 
had not troubled his friends at home. 
He now did himself the pleasure of 
sending to Dr. Gilchrist a copy of his 
memorial, although it was possible 
that the Court of Directors had pos- 
session of the original, and had de- 
cided thereon. He, however, begged 
the favour of his good offices in hav- 
ing his memorial laid before the court. 
The averment of the captain of the 
Buokif^hamshire would prove how 
fully he (Lieut. Col. Stanley) was im- 
pressed with the necessity of his re- 
turn to India within the term of five 
years, and would also show bow ycry 
nearly that object was accomplished.'’ 
Now he (Dr. Gilchrist) believed that 
the Court of Directors had all the 
documents connected with this case 
before them, and that they were per- 
fectly aware of every thing that had 
passed since this .application was 
made. There was, tiowever, one 
thing with which perhaps they were 
not acquainted. The Bombay Go- 
vernment had, in the drst instance, 
Voi..l2.No 48. 


nranted a small allowance to Lieut 
Col. Staidey, pending the constdera. 
tion of his case, which had afterwards 
been taken away because there was no 
specific fund on which it could be 
charged, and they feared that they 
would themselves become accountable 
for it. Lieut. Col. Stanley went out 
to India in bad health ; when he ar- 
riy^ there he was (in consequence of 
hawff exceeded by a few days the 
t^tpBbftcribed for his absence) die.. 
mmUnrom the Bombay infantry ; the 
allowance granted him was taken 
away; and in a very short period 
afterwards he died : his death having 
been accelerated by the cruel treat- 
ment which he received from those 
who oueht to have befriended him- 
Surely there ought to be some com- 
passioimte fund in India to Which 
recourse might be had in the event of 
such circumstances as he had des- 
cribed occurring. This, he maintain, 
ed, was a case of extreme hardship ; 
and whilst they stood there as upright 
men, looking each other boldly m the 
face, he hoped they never w'ould be 
afraid of entertaining such subjects; but 
that they w'ould show that there was 
no man in India, be he ever so low or 
ever so high, whose ease would not be 
heard, and favourabljy heard, if he 
applied to them for justice. {Hear^ 
ttear .’) In the present instance, the 
Government in India seemed to be 
afraid that if they granted relief it 
would fall on their own shoulders, and 
therefore they left this individual in a 
most helpless state. His fortune was 
destrnyea, his health was broken, he 
was plunged into a state of despair, 
he sunk under his manifold sufferings, 
mid lic died. Some gentlemen below 
the bur laughed *at this ; but it was no 
laughing matter. Those who had 
never felt misfortune, who possessed 
health and wealth, might laugh ; but 
he could not help commiserating the 
fate of one w'ho perished because no 
saving hand was stretched out to give 
him assistance. There was no com- 
passionate fund, there was no secret- 
scr>'icc money, out of which he could 
be relieved. He believed that the 
Court of Directors had decided in 
favour of Lieut. Cul. Stanley, and that, 
had he lived, he was to have been 
allowed all that had originally been 
granted to him ; but in the interim, no 
person connected with the local go- 
vernment came forward to relieve 
him ; no person said, we will give 
(2N) 
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you eij 9 ug 1 i out of the secret-eerviee 
money‘s enable you to live eomfort- 
ably uiifil voor case is decided.” Thai 
^ras what ne (Dr. Gilchrist) cnmplara- 
ed of. Now he believed that the 
relations of this unfortunate gentle- 
man were not in very good circum- 
etances ; and he understood that their 
comfort in life had depended very 
much on his existence, on his draw- 
ing his pay for as many years as he 
possibly could. That source of assis. 
lance had been prematurely dried up^ 
and therefore he hoped that some litae 
consideration would be shewn toliieut 
Col. Stanley’s relatives on the part of 
those in power. Their military ser- 
vants in India performed tlieir doty 
nobly ; but if no relief were granted 
in circumstances of this nature, how 
could they be expected to do their 
duty willingly and cheerfully? It 
might be said, that this was no 
business of his ; that somebody else 
shoitld he found to undertake this 
task.” He, however, felt that he was 
bound to introduce the subject. He 
hoped his voice might reach India; 
he hoped his voice might be heard 
there ; and most assuredly be would 
bring before that court every case of 
oppression that came to his know- 
l^ge. Something might perhaps be 
idone by the court to remedy the mis- 
chief occasioned by the local govern- 
ment in this instance, and of which, 
but for him, they should have known 
nothing. He did not understand the 
forms of the court, and therefore did 
not ver}' M'ell know how to proceed. 
He would, therefore, leave the matter 
to the directors, and if any objections 
were advanced, he should reserve to 
bimaelf the right of answering them. 
He now asked, whether any thing 
could be brought forward to invalidate 
the statement which he had made ? 

The Chairman. — 1 should be glad 
to hear all the lion, proprietor ha» to 
say on the subject.” 

l)r. Gilchrist said, he had no father 
observations to make on that particular 
subject ; but he had much to otter with 
reference to other topi(‘s, and as ho 
was now in possession of the court, he 
would not give up the ground until he 
^ad brought all those topics forward. 
In the first place, however, be trusted 
that those gentlemen who were in the 
habit of calling him down by cries of 
“ question,” “ order,” “ chair,” and 
oven by hisses, would abstain from 
such conduct. Prevention was much 


better than oure. and therefore he 

E ve notice Hintif he heard aoy hissee 
should move for the mljoaiiinient 
of the court Those geese who pnr- 
cued this course might hiss veir well; 
but they did not en»te so benenoially 
na the geese whose ontevy saved the 
Cnpitol. Some gentlemen celled out 
" question ” most unnecessarily : they 
did not like, it would seem, that mat- 
ters, which often came in ** such n 
questionable shape ” before the pro- 
prietors, should be thoroughly dis- 
cussed. Now he could assure those 
individuals that he would not be boot- 
ed down or cried down by any man or 
sot of men living. He had submitted 
ton long to this system, but he now 
knew what hie rights in that court 
were, and he would insist on them. 
At a hirtner court, when he called the 
attention of the proprietors to the can- 
nonxzing of a number of poor sepoys 
in India, he was told that it was duii. 
geroiis tf> introduce such a subject be. 
fore that court. One hon. proprietor 
had intimated, that though such trans- 
actions might be cruel and improper, 
et they ought never to he heara of 
eyond the verge of that house ; that 
the opinions expressed here ought not 
to go out to Indiat because they would 
shew that the proprietors were op- 
posed to such proceedings. Now, m 
would ask, did justice or humanity 
ever sanction such a system ? (Quss- 
tiorif question.) Why, he was speaking 
on tlie subject of cnnnoniztng their 
sepoys, and he would proceed, bearing 
in niind the maxim suavitrr in modo^ 
fortiter in re. They had heard a great 
deal about bishops having been mur- 
dered, and alksolutely dying in the 
service of Oi>d in coiisequenre of the 
severity of their lalmurs in India; 
now those bishops bud a right to be 
canonized, and if they chose to ca- 
nonize themselves he did not see why 
tliey should be interfered with. They 
went out to India seeking thrones, and 
palaces, and royal revenues, and if 
they chose also to seek a crown of 
niaftyrdoiu, he did not know why they 
should be prevented. In their case 
canonizing was the glory most to be 
sought after, because they were there- 
by exalted to that situation to which 
every true Christian aspired, being 
rewarded with a crown of martyrdom ; 
but if the government abroad went on 
camumizing their military force, they 
would by and by receive out a melan- 
choly account of their Indian empire. 
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He ebOuU like to knoir whether it wee 
a ^t that eoeh militaty executioos had 
acteallv taken place f They la that 
court luieW nothiaf certain on the 
subject. He had been told| when he 
introduced the question, that he 
brought forward an unfounded accu* 
satioD ; and, in consequence, he had 
consented to withdraw his motion ; he 
would not, however, on a future occa* 
sion, withdraw it until the Chairman 
or some member of the Court of Di- 
rectors had shewn him that he was 
wrong. Indeed he did not know what 
ripht any person had to call on him to 
withdraw the motion which he bad 
formerly made. One hon. proprietor, 
a very good and a very humane man, 
was anxious that he (Dr. Gilchrist) 
should smother the subject ; he, how- 
ever, thought that it was very repre« 
hensible to smother crimes, however 
high the individual might be by whom 
they were committed. The high of* 
fonder ought not to l>e overlooked ; 
tlie ignorant man might have some 
excuse for errors, while he who was 
exalted iii otRce could scarcely plead 
any. Much of what he had stated in 
that court, since he became a member 
of it, the press he observed took special 
care not to mention : when he uttered 
five hundred words, the press verysel- 
dom gave him five. Now it was very 
hard on the Company and on that 
court that all their proceedings were 
not fully given to Uie public. The 
fact, however, was, that what were 
called the leading papers had so com- 
pletely gone over to the side of the 
Whigs, that not a word which was 
said against that party wae published : 
obser^’ations relating to them were 
cither distorted or omitted altogether. 
He knew not whether the press would 
use him on this iKscasion as it had for* 
merly done, neither did he care one 
farthing about the matter *, it was suffi- 
cient for him that he spoke his miud, 
and was conscious of having done his 
duty. With respect to the terms on 
which the charter had been renewed, 
they had been greatly praised ; aad it 
was asserted that there was no fear 
the Indian revenue being sufficient to 
meet eve^ charge : be would, how- 
ever, maintaiB Uiat thope wae the 
^atest danger to be apprehended. 
From whence was that revenue to be 
derived P why, from a country the 
produce of which uPae not suffisred to 
M inmortod into this, at the tame 
time that we overwhelmed them with 


our muslins, cottons, and other arti- 
cles. This beii^ the state of the case, 
could any political economist teU him 
that the revenues of India could flou- 
rish? was it in the aature of things 
that the people of India could pay 
heavy taxes while they were debarred 
from disposing of the produce of their 
country r He thought it was not pos- 
sible, unless the Whig ministers had 
found out some wonderful secret which 
no other persons bad yet discovered. 
He bad tnus touched on the situation 
in which India was placed, and if he 
were wrong, some friend of the Whig 
ministers, or some of those who stood 
up for the policy of the Court of Di- 
rectors, would of course answer him. 
He would tell the court that they were 
at first cudgelled and at last cajoled 
into submission to the Government. 
Being thus cudgelled on the one hand, 
and cajoled on the other, they now 
presented, in his opinion, a very con- 
temptible* figure. The Directors had 
not made the hold stand which thoy^ 
ought to have done. Kight years ago, 
knowing the system of intrigue thant^ 
prevailed, he had endeavoured to 
Weak up the house-list: he would 
not attempt to do that now, becaoso 
the Directors were almost powerless j 
they were placed in a situation that 
excited his compassion, not his uToth. 
Some time ago he had stated to a 
gentleman what the East-India Coni- 
pany was likely to come^ to, and his 
predictions hau been verified. That 
gentleman had noted down his ideas, 
and made them the subject of a very 
clever caricature. 

Here the bon. proprietor was about 
to display the caricature, when 

Mr. Lush rose to order. 

Dr. Giickrist.-^** I think, siif you 
•re out of order.’* 

Mr. Lush said the bon. proprietor 
ahould confine himself to a particular 
subject, and not be allowed to deviater 
Into a discussion of the general aflaire 
and concerns of the Company here or 
in India. He ought to adhere to the 
proposition he had brought forward,* 
instead of taking up the time of the 
court with a history of the conduct 
of the Court of Directorl. (HSrar, 


The Chairman,^** I woftidsay that 
the worthy proprietor on the present 
eccaaion nad neatly deviated from 
the subject wnieh hie motion em- 
hraeedw (i/mr, Aenr.') 1 should he 
very glad if be would confine himself 
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to the question which is before the 
court.” ( HeoTf bear /) 

Mr. Marriott . — ** I feel that the 
court has been degraded and insulted 
by the course which the hon. proprie- 
tor has adopted ; and 1 hope that he 
wiil no longer be allowed to proceed 
in that manner.” 

Dr. Gilchrist said many gentlemen 
had been suffered to address the court 
in ffivour of the Whig ministers for 
five nr six hours, and nobody called 
them to order ; and certainly he had as 
good a right as they to insist on his 
privileges. 

The “ Let the hon. 

proprietor discuss any question con- 
nected with the motion before the 
court, and I am sure that no one will 
interrupt him.” (Hear^ hear /) 

Dr. GiU^rist said he wanted to 
shew that his predictions with respect 
to India were correct ; and that by the 
coined they were pursuing they would 
Mill- that country, and destroy its 
revdnnes. 

The Chairman said he had hoped 
that the hon. proprietor would have 
met the wishes of the court by ad- 
hering to the question before it ; as 
that was not the case, he desired to 
know whether any gentleman second- 
ed the motion ? 

No seconder having appeared, the 
motion of course fell to the ground. 

THK PILGRIM TAX. 

Mr. Poynder said he should take 
the liberty of moving — 

*• That the letter written by the Court of Direc- 
toreon the nith of February 1H33. addreKed to 
the govcmnient of Bensal. on the subject of the 
pUgnm tax (which had already been laid on their 
uble in nuimiMire nf a previous resolution of that 
court), be printed." 

He was not going to aildress the 
court at any length, especially after 
the speech which they had just beard 
irom the learned Doctor, which might 
he described in the terms that Mr. 
Canning had applied to the harangue 
of a member of the House of Com- 
mons, as a speech ** de nmnibus rebus 
et quibuada/m aliis.'*' {A lauqh.) It 
was not necessary that he should trou- 
ble the court with many obser^'ations 
in support of his own motion, and it 
was much less so that he should make 
any remarks on the address of the 
learned Doctor. They must all have 
regretted the loss of an hon. proprie- 
tor who had been in the habit of ad- 
dressing them (as the learned Doctor 
had dune) (in all sorts of subjects. 


The hon. pri^rietor, to whom he had 
alluded, had of late, through some 
misfortune, > been lost to the court $ 
and it was no small comfort, he Was 
sure, to the proprietors to have found 
this day that ho bad so very able a 
successor as die learned Doctor. He 
congratulated the court and the pub- 
lic on the contents of the letter to 
which bis motion referred; and be 
was convinced that their time would 
be well repaid by the perusal of it. 
He (Mr. Poynder) felt great satisfac- 
tion in submitting the present motion 
to the court. It had l>een bis misfor- 
tune to differ from the Court of Direc- 
t(>rn with respect to some portions of 
their policy, but he gave them every 
praise for the honoorable feelings 
which dictated the letter which be 
BOW wished to be printed. He felt the 
utmost gratification in being enabled 
to move for the printing of a docu- 
ment which was perhaps the most 
important and the most interesting 
that had ever been brought before 
that court. He thought that every 
gentleman must feel with him that a 
more important document than the 
letter of the 20th of February, rela- 
tive to the pilgrim tax, had never 
emanated from the Court of Directors. 
Nothing could add more to their ho- 
nour and fame, as an enlightened and 
liberal body, than the cx(?cllent and 
well-reasoned paper, for the printing 
of which he now moved, because ho 
conceived that too much publicity 
could not be given to it. 

Dr. Gilchrist seconded the motion. 
He was a friend to publicity, and 
therefore he supported the proposi- 
tion. 

The Chairman said the letter re- 
ferred to had been in the reading- 
room appropriated to the use of the 
proprietors for throe months ; and 
such was the interest attached to it, 
that only two proprietors had lookeci 
at it. He thought, therefore, that no 
necessity existed for printing the 
paper. The letter itself was not of 
any length, but the documents which 
gave rise to it were very numerous, 
and he thought printing it umler such 
circumstances would only be a waste 
of money, (i/mr .') He was the last 
person who wished to withhold infor- 
mation from the proprietors and the 
public, but a precedent might he es- 
tablisbed, if the letter were printed, 
which might lead to abuse. Under 
these circumstances, he hoped the 
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hon. proprietor would be satisfied at The Chairman said be did not ob- 
present with the knowledge that the ject to the expense of printing the 
imr^aph which had been sent out to small paper, but to the printing of the 
India on the subject of the pilgrim whole collection of documents that 
tax waa at the service of the proprte- were connected with it; bMides, it 
tors, and was lying in their room. would, in his opinion, be laying down 
Mr. Popnefer said he supposed, from a very inconvenient precedent. It 
the observations of the hon. Chairman, might lead to mischievous conse- 
that he imagined that the printing of quences if despatches and papers re- 
a large mass of papers was called for; lative to them were to be printed : it 
now he simpl^V moved for the printing would be difficult to know at what 
of the letter from the Court of Dircc- point they were to stop, and therefore 
tors to the Bengal Government of the he opposed the motion. 

20th of February last. Had the hon. Mr, Marriott said he should bo 
Chairman suggested any reason or sorry if he misunderstood what the 
any ground of expediency for object- hon. proprietor had stated ; if he 
iiig to the motion, he would be one of heard the hon. proprietor rightly, he 
the first to submit his own opinion said that he wanted no large body of 
to such a representation. The hon. papers, but merely this single docu- 
Chairman had not however done so. ment; he, therefore, was surprised 
He understood him not to have any that objections should be made to the 
objection to the printing of this docu- motion, which had no reference to the 
merit. The hon. Chairman had not papers connected with the letter, 
said that the production of the letter Sir C. Forbes thought that the hon. 
in question would have any niischie- proprietor had better wait until he 
vous tendency ; and therefore he (Mr. saw what cfiect the publication of the 
Poynder) must take the liberty of pro- document would produce in India, 
ceeding. * If the people were satisfied with- it 

The Chairman considered the mo- there, then it might be made more 
lion to be uncalled fort as the papers public. He did not think it would be 
had not been sought after by the pro- advisable to do so before they had an 
prietors. If once the principle was opportunity of knowing how it would 
established of printing despatches, operate in India. If the letter were 
then of course the papers leading to printed, he supposed that the whole of 
them must also be printed, and there the documents which related to it 
was no knowing where they should must be also printed. {Heart hear!) 
stop. In a few years that court would He presumed that all papers laid on 
not be sufficient to hold the papers. the table were open to such proprietors 
Mr. Marriott said the printing of as chose to go to their reading-room ; 
the paper would create so trifling an but be wished to know whether the 
expense that he thought it ought not proprietors were allowed to take 
to be withheld on that account. If, copies of the papers that were so fiir- 
however, the Company were in so nished? 

distressed a state that they could not Mr. Marriott said that at the time 
afford it, he would himself give a when he perused this document, an 
check for the amount. In his opi- officer who was in the room was kind 
nion, the paper ought to be printed enough to »ay that if he (Mr. Mar- 
for the purpose of satisfying the riott) wished it, he would make any 
religious public. He had himself seen extract that he desired, 
the paper in the proprietors’ room, Mr. Poynder said that he wanted, 
but he had not gone tnrougb it with at a former court, to know whether 
that care and attention which he he could obtain a copy of this docu- 
wished. lie hoped that tho motion ment, to which he attached the highest 
would be agreed to, and he thought importance ; he had therefore applied 
that to object to it on the score of through the secretary for that infor- 
expense, after the large sums of mation, and the answer he received 
nioney which had been laid out when waa, that ho could not be supplied 
the printing of other papers had been witli a copy. Such an answ'er coming 
called fur, was very foolish. He trust- from the Chairman inevitably led him 
ed, therefore, that the hon. proprietor to make this application to the court, 
would not w'ithdraw his motion. If He should, however, adopt the advice 
hep^istod in it, and the court came to given by Sir C. Forbes, coming, as il 
&diviBioD,hcshQuldvotoinfaVourofit. aid, from so respectable and bo ex< 
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cellent a quarter. If that sugeeetion 
ha4 been made earlier, he would with 
the gfeateat pleasure have withdrawn 
bia motion, as he then did. Lord 
Chesterfield bad somewhere said, ** thpA 
the true reasons for great public mea* 
sures were very eel^m stated ; other 
reasons were given, and they rarely 
beard the true ones” He well re- 
collected that observation, and he 
thought they had that day seen a 
strong exemplification of its correct- 
ness. 

The Chairman disclaimed all know- 
ledge of such an application having 
been made to him as that which the 
hon. proprietor had alluded to. He 
never had an interview in his life with 
the hon. proprietor, in that house or 
any other. 

Mr. Poyndar said the communica- 
tion had been made at the last court. 
Knowing the variety of business and 
the many duties which the hon. Chair- 
'' niau'had to perform, he supposed the 
circumstance had been foigotten. He 
had,, however, on the occasion to 
which he alluded, banded to the secre- 
tary, who was then in his place, a 
paper, requesting distinctly in writing 
to know from the worthy Chairman 
whether there would be any objection 
to his obtaining a copy of this docu- 
ment. The reply was of this nature, 
** tbAt he did not feel himself at liberty 
to concede the request.” He (Mr. 
Poynder) had therefore taken the 
present course. 

The Chairman said that he never 
recollected any circumstance of the 
Innd, aad themore it was impossible 
for him to have forgotten it. 

The Chairman said if an 

application came to him in the way 
which hod been described, he cer- 
tainly would have refused it It was 
not a fit time to ask a question inci- 
dentally when the hon. Gbairman was 
occupied on public business. Ha 
understood distinctly from what had 
fallen from the hon. proprietor (Mr. 
Marriott) not only that every proprie- 
tor was at liberty to make extracts, 
but that the clerk attendiim the pro- 
prietors’ room bad offered himself to 
make any extracts that were called 
for. There was, however, a manifest 
difference from a copy procured in 
that way and a copy nrocored in the 
manner referred to ^ the bmu pro- 
prietor ; the one was oiBeial, and Urn 
other not It should ako be observed, 
thet tiic Chairs had not the authority 


to sanction the granting of papers 
without the consent of the court He 
WHS very glad to hear that such faci. 
lity was given to taking extraota or 
even copies of papers. The hon. pro- 

S rielor said that he called for but one 
oconient; now be (the Deputy Chair- 
man) contended that that was not the 
way in which such a paper, and on 
such a subject, should he produced ; 
on the contrary, if one document were 

f iven, the whole ought to be given. 
Heart hear!) He therefore should 
resist the printing of these papers; 
and if the whole of them were pro- 
duced, he was certain that sufficient 
for his justification, in the course 
which he had taken, would appear. 

Mr. Weeding said he had never read 
the paper, and therefore could not 
give an opinion as to the propriety of 
publishing it. The question for their 
consideration was simply the proposi- 
tion that ba<l been made by the hon. 
proprietor. He understood the hon. 
pniprietor to say, that the secretary, 
m answer to his application, had told 
him that he was not authorised to give 
a cofA’ of the paper till it was laid be- 
fore Pai'liament and before that court, 
and yet he bad that day heard that the 
proprietors might go to their room and 
take a copy of any document that was 
there. He wished to be informed if 
that were so ; because if it were, it 
was very inconsistent. Members ci 
the House of Commons could get no 
copy of documents unless they were 
printed by order of the House. With 
respect to the motion immediately be- 
fore them, he was of opiai^ that 
unless the whole of the documents 
were pifiduced, the nublic mind would 
not be satisfied, and the bon. proprie- 
tor sought only for a part of tnem. 

Dr. Uikhrist said that bis motion 
appeared to have bedn disposed of in 
a very strange way. The hon. pro- 
prietor opposite iMr. Poynder) had 
got up in such a hurry in order to 
compare him with an individual whose 
name he would not mention, that he 
was prevented from taking the course 
which he bad intended. He now begged 
that bis motion might be read once 
more ; and his reason for making that 
request was, that an hon. baronet (Sir 
C. Forbes), who woe then present^ had 
not come into court when that motion 
was brought forward. Now bo be- 
lieved that if the hon. baronet had 
been in court when that motiuu was 
pead he w.oqldhayo sapported it,.iinot 
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it related to the case of a brave Bom- 
bay officer. He therefore hoped that 
the motion would be once m<Mre read. 
(No, no /) Why, the motion was not 
withdrawn ; and he would say that it 
was not tread npf their army properly 
to slight a motion on such a subject 

Mr. Twining said the motion of the 
hon. pronriotor had been disposed of. 
He should occupy a few moments of 
their time while be bore testimony to 
the great satisfaction which he had 
derived from the courtesy and polite- 
ness he experienced from the officer 
who attended in the room set apart for 
the use of the proprietors. (Henr, 
hear!) That gentleman had shown 
every disposition to abbreviate the 
labours and to spare the time of those 
who came there for information. He 
believed that no occasion had hap- 
pened, when the proprietors wished 
tor extracts from papers, that they had 
not been given. Tne paper to which 
that motion referred had been lying 
in that room for a considerable time ; 
and the promptitude with which it had 
been produced shewed the anxiety 
which the Court of Directors felt to 
give every information on the subject. 

Sir C, Forbes said that this motion 
related to a document which was now 
in the proprietors* room. He did not 
know what had occurred between the 
hon. mover and the Chairman on the 
subject— [The Chairman, ** Neither 
do ].*’] — If the document in question 
had been laid before Parliament, he 
was of opinion it might be printed ; 
but when documents were placed in 
the proprietors’ room for the informa- 
tion of the proprietors only, he did 
not think they ought to be copied for 
other purposes. I’his was a subject 
that required consideration. 

Dr. Gilchrist asked a-hy they w’cre 
not allowed a larger room? Were 
the proprietors nobody? It u'as an 
official room, hut it was not sufficient- 
ly extensive for them to sit in. He 
had heard a great deal about the man- 
ner in which the persons appointed to 
attend there conducted themselves; 
now he hated all such stuff and Hum- 
n>ery; those persons only did their 
duty, and he could not see why they 
should be praised for performing it. 

The motion was then withdrawn. 

nUTY ON RAST-IKDIA 8UOAR8. 

Mr. Weeding said he would not 
occupy the time of the court uuneces- 
•arily, and he should therefore read 


-Dtify on East-India S^ars, ^e. i^9 

the motion which he intended to pro- 
pose at the next quarterly general 
court. The motion was as follq^s : 
^'ThatspetUlaabsjpsaMilsdtottMH^ of 

BrttUipoJSBnlBilMM-liidlai, ihtfl bead; 
Blttm fate ms United Klmdom at oh seusl race 
of duty oi la now lavlad oo aufv impnitod fton 
Anoria or the W^t-tadla^’*^ 

He would not enter into an argument 
BOW on the subject to which his mo- 
tion related, and he wished offiers 
would take the same course. He only 
owed it to the court, for giving it this 
trouble, to say, that in the new situa- 
tion in which the Company were 
placed, as they would only have the 
sovereignty or India to occupy their 
attention, they ought to take all possi- 
ble means to ensure the prosperity of 
that country. 

BBMlTTANCaS KBOM OFFIOBBS IN 
INDIA. 

Dr. G. O. Campbell y/rea anxious, be- 
fore the court separated, to put a'qiies- 
tion to the hon. Chairman, the object 
of which was to elicit information on 
a subject of great importance to the 
military servants of the Company. 
He need only advert to the late misfor- 
tunes which had occurred in the me- 
tropolis of India, where the hopes and 
expectations of a very larim class of 
meritorious individuals had been des- 
troyed by the extensive failures that 
had occurred there. In consequence 
of those failures, maiw persons who 
had long served the Company were 
almost plunged into the vortex of 
ruin. He had reason to believe that 
memorials were then in progress, if 
they had not yet arrived, soliciting, on 
the part of those who had thus suffer- 
ed, some safe means for the future 
remittance of a portion of their allow- 
ances for the support of their wives 
and families who were resident in this 
country. He did not then ask whe- 
ther it was the intention of the Court 
of Directors to grant their request ; 
all he wished to learn was whether the 
memorials to which he alluded had 
been received, and in the event of 
their having been so received, whe- 
ther it was not the desire of the court 
to give them every favourable conside- 
ration which the circumstances of the 
case and the situation of the parties 
allowed. He was induced thus pub- 
licly to make thb application, in order 
that the gentlemen of the press mi^ht 
notice the subject, for the information 
of the Company’s Indian servants, to 
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whom it was important to receive the 
earliest intel]i|rence of the receipt of 
their memories, and of the wisn of 
the Court of Directors to accede to 
their prayer. He believed that in all 
* his. Majesty’s colonies the officers of 
the King’s service were allowed, by a 
safe mode, to remit a part of their 
salaries to this country. He under* 
stood that in those colonies which 
were nearest to the possessions of the 
Company, King's officers were allow- 
ed to transmit one-third of their sala- 
ries by bills on England. The memo- 
rialists did not ask for a privilege to 
that extent, but they wished to be 
enabled to remit a portion of their 
allowances by a safe channel to this 
country. If the Court of Directors 
could concede this point, it a ould be 
most beneficial to the memorialists, 
and the boon would be most gratefully 
received by them. What they wanted 
was, that some secure means should 
be devised by which they could remit 
a part of their allowances for the sup> 
port of their families in England, lie 
now asked for information on this sub- 
ject. He believed, if the memorials 
bad been despatched from India, that 
they would be found to be strongly 
supported by the £<Supreme Govern, 
roent. He hoped, if they had been re- 
ceived from India, that the represen- 
tations which they contained would 
meet with every attention which, under 
all the circumstances, the Court of 
Directors could extend to them. 

The C/iairtnan had no hesitation in 
saying that the Court of Directors 
understood that the subject adverted 


to by the hon. proprietor was undet* the 
consideration of the Indian govern- 
ment. Memorials had, it appearedf 
been presented to the government, but 
tbe Whole detail of the circumstances 
to which they referred had not yet 
arrived. The Court of Directors 
were aware that r^resentations had 
been made from different station! to 
the Indian government. Thatgnvem- 
ment had not, howbver,'as yet, com- 
municated fully to the Court of Direc- 
tors on the subject, and he therefioro 
could not give a satisfactory answer to 
the question of the hon. proprietor 

Dr. (r. G. CampMl said it was very 
important to the Company's military 
ser^'ants that a commiinieutiori should 
he made on the subject as early as 
possible. 

MILITARY PUNISnMKNTB IN INDIA. 

Dr. Gilchrist said that ho had been 
induced to withdraw' his motion rela- 
tive to military punishment in India 
because he had been told that his 
statements were unfounded. He, how'- 
ever, contended, that they were not 
false, but true ; and therefore ho gave 
notice of his intention to move the 
following resolution at the next quar- 
terly general court : — 

That M far as may be romhtent with the 
■afety iif civiliaeil aocietyi and the prcuervatimi at 
the efndenc7 of the Indian native anny and navy, 
all floesinn, cruel and capital puniahmenta. may 
iirnncdlatdy ceaae, and in particular the abhor- 
rent practice of hlowinR any of the native army 
from the mouth of cannon for the commlaaion of 
any crime whalaoever. That meana be alao taken 
tnlnatruct the natlvca of theae enrim either In the 
Hlndooataiice or EiigUah languagea to far aa thia 
cau be acoompUahed.^ 

Adjourned. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

RESIGNATION OF THE CHAIRMAN OF THE 
COURT OF DIRECTOBfl. 

Letter addresser! to the Hon. the Court 
of Directors, dated Upper Wimpole- 
street, Oct. 26^ and signed ** C. Maijori- 
Imnks. 

“ Gentlemen : Tlie state of my health 
for some months past has led me to con- 
template tlie necessity of relinquishing 
the seat which, through your favour. I 
have the honour to hold, for the third 
time, as Chairman of the Court of Di- 
rectors. 

** So long as tbe affairs of tbe East-, 


India Company were under the consr- 
dcration of Parliament and of tbe Court 
of I'roprictors, I abstained from giving 
effect to my own wishes, because I 
thought it possible that my resignation of 
the chair during the progress of the nego- 
tiation might be attended with incon- 
venience, if not with embarrassment, to 
the public service. 

That reason no longer exists, and it 
now becomes the duty of the ebam to 
submit to the consideration of tlie Cqart 
the several measures necessary for eany- 
ing into 0 ])cration the provisions of tlie 
new act. In the course of the an||^’ 
ments, much novel and important buWlietR 
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must be originated and brought forwaid as 
regards the India and Uie home esta- 
blishments. 

** 1 have already recorded the opinions 
which 1 entertain with reference to the 
general principles of the late agreement 
between the public and the Company. 1 
regret to state that, after a deliberate re- 
consideration of the whole subject, and 
an attentive perusal of the act (since 
printed), 1 do not see any reason to alter 
those opinionsi It is impossible, there- 
fore, that I ran hope to promise measures 
connected with* the ^future administration 
of Indian affisirs which shall be satisfac- 
tory to myself, still less can I under such 
circumstances indulge the expectation that 
they would prove more satisfactory to the 
Court. It is for these reasons, combined 
with the principal cause which has led to 
this communication, and which continues 
still more strongly to admonish me of the 
propriety of acting upon my original de- 
termination, that I have resolved to re- 
sign the chair, and to retire into the body 
of the Court, where I shall continue, so 
far as my health will permit, to give my 
best aid in support of any measures which 
may appear to me calculated to promote 
the interests of the people of India and of 
the East- India Company. 

“In adopting this course, I beg to assure 
the Court that I sensibly appreciate the 
confidence which I have experienced at 
their hands, during the time 1 have had 
the honour of seiviiig them iii one or 
other of the chairs, and that I only re- 
linquish the post which 1 have now the 
honour to hold, under a conviction that I 
shall thereby best consult the convenience 
of the Court, and best promote the pub- 
lic interests." 

At a Court of Directors, held on the 
30tli of October, it w'us resolved uiiaiii- 
niuusly— 

‘‘ That this Court lias received >vitli 
unfeigned coiiceni the communieation of 
the cause which has led the chairman, 
Campbell Maijoribanks, Esq., to tender 
his resignation of tliat office. 

“ That this Court abstains from press- 
ing upon that gentleman the retention of 
the chair, and now accepts bis resignation, 
in the confident hope that, when relieved 
from its arduous and responsible duties, 
increased u they have been by the pro- 
ceedings in Fuliament respecting the 
Company, his health will be both speedily 
B^d TOrmanently re-established ; and 

“This Court desires to assure Mr. 
A^oribanks of the sincere regard which 
it Mate towards him, and that, although 
deprived of his services in presiding over 
Its deliberations, it reflects with much 
fihtisfaction that it will still continue to 
pouess his long experience and valuable 
counseli whh^h have been devoted with so 


much advantage to the inteieits of the 
East^Indie Company and to those of the 
people of India.'' 

. « ' 

'William Wigram, Esq., Deputy Chair- 
man, has resigned also; and, on 30th 
Oct., at a Court of Directors, John Loch, 
Esq. and Henry St. George Tucker, 
Esq. were elected for the remainder of 
the present direction (until April next) to 
tlie office of chairman and deputy d^r- 
man of the Court of Directors* 

COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF BOMBAY. 

A Court of Directors was held at the 
East- India House, on the 20tb Kovem- 
ber, when I.ieut.-geii. Sir John Keane, 
K.C. n. . was sworn in as ('ommander- 
in-cliief of the Company’s forces and 
member of council at Bombay. Sir 
John Keane afterwards dined with the 
gentlemen in the direction and several 
distinguished officers, at the Albion 
Tavern, Aldersgatc-street. 

king's college, LONDON. 

Professor Seddon (who fills the c^ir 
of oriental languages and literature in 
thi.*> college) has opened classes in Sans- 
crit, Persian, Hindustani, Bengali, and 
Arabic. These comprise the Oriental 
languages ordinarily proposed for the 
civil and military service of the Company ; 
and two at the least, but generally three 
(according to the presidency for which 
they are required), compose the test pre- 
scribed for their junior civil servants or 
writers. 

The ]>rofe8sor delivered his introduc- 
tory lecture on the 31st October, to a large 
and res)>ectable auditory. 

He took a very comprehensive view of 
tlie subject of oriental languages, princi- 
pally confining himself, however, to the 
Semitic and liiilo- Teutonic families. 

He tiuced the cultivation of oriental 
literature in Europe to the institution 
of the Asiatic Society of Ben^, and be- 
stowed a ivarm eulogium on its founder. 
Sir Win. Jones. He then adverted to 
the obligations which oriental scholars are 
under to Dr. (now Sir Charles) Wilkins, 
•* for inventing the tyiies— the labour of 
his own hands, from the metal in its cru- 
dest state, til rough all tlie different 
stages of engraving and founding— by 
whieli the most viduable books in five 
languages (Bengali, I'ersian, Sanscrit, 
Arabic, and Hindustani) have l^n 
brought into circulation." He noticed 
the labours of Mr. Colebrooke, particu- 
larly his clear and comprehensive view 
of the Hindu philosophy, “which is ex- 
plained in so lucid a manner, as to exhi- 
bit one of tlic most masterly specimens of 
modern scholarship." 

The professor then alluded to the 

(«K) 
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translations of the Bible, and ta.the rapid 
progress Miicli ^srholars of ^ Conti- 
n^^iiave mad^ii Sanscrit literature, 
since 4he publication of tliu first edition of 
Frofessor Wilson’s Sunesrit Dictionary. 

Mr. Seddon next <!poke of the munifi- 
cent endowments of colleges in India by 
the East- India Company, and l>y the 
foundation of tlie Uoynl Asiatic ^ciety 
Of London ; and then ])roeocdf>d to con- 
sider the peculiar characteristics of the 
principal languages of the East, the 
Arabic, the Persian, and the Turkish. 
Noticing Sir William Jones’s remark, 
when at the nge of twenty-two, he wrote 
his Latin conimontuiies on the poetiy of 
the Asiatics, viz, ** 'J'lint Arabic is the 
language of sublimity; Turkish, the lan- 
guage of scicnec or art; nml Persian, 
that of sweetness or sugar,” he added : 

Nor did In'; observation e^icaue my late 
young friend, Artiuir Liimlcy Davids, who 
at a still curlier period of lite, lived lung 
enough to give to the \\ urld a grammar of 
the Turkish language, exliibiting a sur- 
^ prising extent of reading, and remarkable 
jb'Well for the lucid arrangement of the 
‘,'wHolc, us the original, uscliil, and well- 
tVigested intormatiou with which it is re- 
plete; and who, in a preliminary dis- 
course, has given a clear, a comprehen- 
sive, and an interesting view of the origin 
and the formation of tlic literature of the 
Turks.” 

Ill order to show how much light the 
study of Oriental tongues may throw 
upon £uro])caii philology, he pointed out 
a variety of instances in which Oriental 
words have been introduced into the 
English language. “Our word guide, 
which we take from the Frcncli, and 
which, as applied in its collateral senses 
in that lon^age, bears exactly the idea 
it does in Arabic, of a string or rein by 
which an animal is led, is evidently the 
same as the Spanish atcayde^ rejecting 
the paitide al ; and both are from the 
Arabic Aa’i'd jJQf , 'a leader or general,’ 

and eobicidc in conception with dux 
and diACf with the Persian UisMcarKtuh 

, with the naick of the Indian 
armies, who, though now ranking with 
the corporal of our corps, was clearly an 
oflBcer of high rank under tlie Hindu 
rule, Ac. 

The professor added : Many of Our 
English primitives have their source in 
Arabic ; among which, by woy of exi^- 


GOVERNOa OF AGRA. 

The Court of Directors have appointed 
Sir Charles Tiieopbilus Metcalfe, Bart., 
to be governor of the New Presidency of 
Agra. 

HIS MAJESTY’S FORCES IN THE 
EAST. 

promotions j^n c-HANass. 

4th L.Dragf. (nt Bomtama, .1. R. I.ymi. tn be 
cornet Ity purcli., v. Prom. (ilOct.Xi). 

— LleiiUCol. John Scott,lfiia 1l.p. unnttarlicd, to 
be Lieut. Col. v. Nathan Wllaon, who exch., rec. 
<Ur. (15 Nov.) 

IliA L Drags, (in Bengal). Lieut. Wm. Andcr- 
Bon, from Slst P., to be Ilcut. v. Uuiibury, who 
exch. (4 Ort 33). 

IfPA L. (in Bengal). Comet C. W. Key 

tn be lltniU by purcli., v, (iarretl, wIiohc app. 
hOB'nnt taken place; anil W. P. Waugh to be 
comet by purcIi., v. Key (both lat Nov. ;o . 

lOl/t PmI (in Bengal'. Lieut. John Mardonnhl, 
fmm 3i>tli P., to be iicut., v. Mncfarkinc cashiered 
(25 Oct. 33). ' ,, 

17IA Pont (In N. Lieut. Arch. Lock- 
hart to be tape Edwards, who re- 

tlren: and Ens. blent, by purrh., 

V. Lockhart (both 11' 0l|^^ 3.1) — Staff Assist. 
Surg. I>. Stewart to iNL^Assfat. burg., v. Newton 
prom. (1,5 Nov). 

2l)tA Fiwl (In Bengal). II. Edgar lobe ena. by 

porch., V. Laidinw, who retires (27 Sept. 33) 

Lieut. B. .'E. .S. Ilutchinsfm, (from (irith F.,) tit bo 
lleut. V. llainnioiid app. to uyth F. (iS Oct). 

.HifA Pim/ (at Madras). Ens. II. W. MasaanI, 
fmm (i2d F., to lieheut., v. Macdonald, app. to 
lllth K. (25 Oct. 33). 

4(IIA F»or (at Bombay>. Lieut E.H. Mortimer, 
from ()7th F., to be lleut., v. Keane, app. to Doth 
F. (a5 Oct. 33). 

41«( Tout (at Madras). Ens. R. Butler to be 
lleut. by purrh., v. Arato, who retires ; and A.R. 
Whittell to be Ens. by purch., v. Butler (both 
25 Oct. 33). 

A5tA Poof (at Madras), .Staff -Surg. J. Wm. 
Watson, from h p. hmnital staff, to be surg. v. 
Brown, app. to 52d (27 sept. 3!!). 

49th Foot (in Bengal). Ens. II. Routh to bo 
lleut. by purch., v.Tlalpin prom ; Lleut. P. C’he- 
ven, ftbrn h.p. Blst F., to be llcuU, v. J.W. Tot- 
tenham,' whose app. has not taken place and Ens. 
Rich Cruise, from 1st F., to be v. Itouth 
(all 27 Sept. ;I3).— Alex. Campbell to be assist, 
surg. V. Doherty dec. (11 Oct. 33.) 

.54fA Foot fat Madras). G. F. Long to lie ens. 
by purrh. v. Macdonald, who retires (27 Sciit. .13). 

55fA Foot (at Madras). Lleut. J. P. Walsh, from 
h. p. Clh F., Ut be lleut., v. Pue, roshlcrcd by sen- 
tence of a general court martial tilth Oct.); Ens. 
Wm. Glover, from IKhh F., to be Lieut, by pur- 
ch,. V. W'alsh, who retires 18 Ucl.) i Lleut. C. W. 
W elMter, from Ii. p. 4(ith F., to be lieuL. v. Rit- 
chie. whose app. has not taken place (8 Nov.) 

n7fA Foot I at Madras). Lleut. John Russell, 
from h. p. 27th F., to be lleut., v. Latham, whose 
apib bos not Uken place (8 Nov.) 

ADfA Foot (in Ceylon). Capt Geo. Varlo, from 
Mth F., tobecapL, v. Fenwick, who exch. i Ens. 
Edw. Wormlngton, from h. p. 4th F., to be ens., 
v- Hutchinson prom. In Royid Afr. Col. Corps 
(18 Ocu) 

(SdFoot (at Madras). Lieut. Jas. Beatty, from 
h. p. (kith F.. to be lleuL. v. E. J. Cruloe, who 
exch. (27 -Stept. XL) 


pie, may lie instanced the words, iove, 
earth, turf, idle, mve, cover, trace, (tack, 
ark, &c.’’ 

Mr. Seddon expatiated at considerable 
length upon the Sanscrit and upon the 
modern dialects of Hindustan, and con- 
clude a lecture which seemed to excite 
considerable interest. 


aad Foot 'in N. S. Wales). Ens. J. S. Atomon, 
to be lieut. by purch., v. Champ, who rethwii sna 
Jedin Thorpe, to be eni. by purch., v. ASsnism 
(both 27th Sept. 33.)— Lleut. A. C. *«».** 
rapt, by purch., v. Neilly, who retires (1^ Oct. i 
Ens. 11. T. Crompton, from «ah F., to Ijeut* 
▼. Bowles, who rrtliw (J6th do.); Eni. b b. T> 
Swyny, from JWtb F., to be IleuL by ’•* 

Tharp, who retires (17th do.) ; Ens. "• J**"®"/' 
to be Unit, by purch., v, Pole (IRth d^)i 
Dsy, to be eus. by punh., v. Swyny (18Ui do. 



1833 .] 


Home InlelligeHee, 


LIcut. J< P. JoDM, to be a4)., v. Polo. prom. 
(18th do.^ t Biu. H. MulleaaD, firoiii h. p. 6flth F., 
to be eni.. T.IChator, who reiiaiie (8Sth Oct.) i 


ena., by lurdi., v. Mulll^. 


r. M. Own. to be 
eiiioietlrei (1 Nov.) 

78th Foot (in Ceylon). Lieut. John Ker. ftom 
h. p. Ollth F.i to be lieut.. v. Wineate, anu. to 
ail F. (8 Nov. 33.) » iH 

Veulon llegt. Lieut. Wm. ('aldwall. from h. p. 
:til F.. to be lieut , v. Loft, whose aup. has not 
token place (8 Nov. at.) 


Moj. Oen. Sir W. Nlcholay. oommander at the 
Mauritius, has appolifled Kns. Nlrhnlay, 2!)th 
l<e^ anil^l.leut. R.A.. his aldeiHlo-cunp 

Lieut. Gen. Sir Jiimi%eane, who Roes out prln* 
ripai I'ominandlne ufBrer ut Roinliay. haa ap- 
pointed M^j. n. Macdonald, h. p., and Eiw. l.ord 
Charles Lennox Kerr, UOth Lifiht Infantry, aides- 
di- amp on his pcnonal statr. 


CKNKIIAL COITHTS MAUTIAL. 

At a fipnernl cnurt-niartial, held at Chattiiini. in 
SopU'inlier, Lieut. J. Waller Piw, of the.Vitli Ite- 
(•luiciiL, WHS tried, for haviii)*, on hi-« passARC from 
Caliiitta, lieoii expelled froni the Lilileaiid horicty 
of his bnithcr ulllcers, itt ronitetiiieiK e of a charge 
tif purloiiiliiR a noto^nd arlirli-> of wcarhie 
apparel, ftoiii Iim seryM^Sfiink : notwlllmtaiut- 
iiig which charge, L(fNqiMj0e not then or jt any 
time alter wards, take ^y.lneasu res, as Itecanieaii 
oinccr ami u gentlciMn, to viiidic.itc his honour 
1111(1 re)iutBtioii. I'lie ciufrl sentenced him to lie 
r.whicrcd, and hls Majesty has approved of the find- 
ing and sentence. 

Lieut. Patrick Macfurlane, of the Ifith Foot, 
has been tried and coiixicted, before a court mar- 
tial held at Chatham in July and August, for ap- 
pe.viiig in the barrai k-yard at Maidstone In a state 
of iiitoxicatiim, and for Insubordinate and dlsrc'- 
siiectful conduit to Colonel Brotherton, conimaii- 
daiU of the deiKlt there. The court sentenced the 
prisoner to lie cashiered, but recommended him to 
mi*rcy, on the ground of length of serx ice, and of 
Icav liig received three wounds. In coi»ei|ueiu e of 
this reoomineiidatjoii, 1 1 is M^jc'sly has directed 
ill, it the value of an ensigiicy should be granted 
the prisoner, under such restrictions as may be 
consldereil most Ix'iiefii lal to his taiiiily. 

Lieut. Win. Fltsgerald bcott, of the 3tl Duff's, 
was trieit uid convicted, liefore a court martial 
held at Chatham, In July last, for striking private 
Kelly, and abusing private Uuike, of the same re- 
gniicnt. The court senieiireil the prisoner to be 
disimssed the service, but rccoimneiidcit a humane 
cnnsideratioii of his rose, on the ground that his 
*' conduct Cirnughout the proceeiling evimcsl a 
nervous debility of mind, which, coufued with h» 
Icngtii of service, rendered him, in the opinion of 
llicinurt, an object of great coiiiimsmoii.'^ In con- 
Hcc|ucnce, llis Mucsty has cxteiHleii Ids most gra- 
cious iNirdon to the prisoner, and allowed him to 
be placed on half-pay. 


INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrlvnlg. 

Nov. S. IVwf, Brown, from Mauritius 3()|h 
June; at Liverpool—^k Edwat^t Loia/ic, Fiee- 
man, from New South Wdn 15th April; and 
AUi-e, Hepburn, from ditto 4th July: Iwth at 
iJCiil.— 4. IleNgo/, Leo, from Bengal tith June: at 
Deal. — (i. Huftghljf, Reeves, firoin Bengal iHth 
June) at Deal.— 7. H. M.S. Jupiter, Kate, fnim 
< eylon uih July, and Mauritius ipth Aug. ; at 
Iwttmouth. — 11. Sir Fianeie tturton, Reid, 
ftim Bombay 7th April and Mauritius Stitli July ; 
uid Hon^, Mltchlnson, from Bombay 14Ui July; 
h»th at LlvCTi^U.12. Medrai. Thornton, fttmi 
5f*"*5* Liverpool.— 13. Cantline, 

Trc^well, frmn New South Wales 5th June i at 
Askew, fton) Bengal 8th July; 
■“2 gWf . Munro, ftom N. S. Woles, Vahwalso. 
and ^hia ; both at Livenmol -17. Ctobn/ln, Wll- 
ton, from N. 8. Wales KKA April, and V. D. Land 
DobL— 17. H. M. S. CliarpbdUi, Craw- 
Sept., St. Helena. Ascension, 

Cfcirtiido, Steele, ^vm’Msii- 
I»th atDeal.-III. P«.»cr «c- 
Batavia 15th July ; at Cowes 
nor Rottcrdam).-i8. Alodilerranenn JVicfrcf, Fugh, 


firom 
jeetie, 
pool.- 
Sept.: 

Diomi 

Sept.) olfPensanca.-4i8.UofiN 8rani|ib Young, from 
Bombay 5th Julyt at Liverpoolci^. Oeeriand, 
Morley, ftom Hoinbay 88th Junet and HtJen 
Marr, Benson, from V. D. Land I3tb July l both 
at Deal. 

Doparturea. 

Ott. S3. Albion, Putnam, for Manilla and China) 
from Liverpool.— 35. WUliant Salthmee, Roberts' 
for Suniatrs; from Liverpool.-^ Minerva, Adamsi 
for Cape ; ft-om Llvcriiool.— 87* Fatrlie, Ager, for 
N. 8. Wales (with convicu); ftom Portsmouth.— 
87- Stafford, for Manilla; from Liver- 

pool— itg. Svmmi'trtf, Allan, for Mauritius; and 
Mefa, Gsskell, fur St Helena ; lioth from Donl. — 
38. Elkn Stewart, Miller, for Bombay; from 
Greenock.— .38. t'ttp of Jfidin&urgft, Baxer, for 
New South Wales; from Deal (IHth Nov. from 
Plymouth).— mi, IWHU'liM.liiltert, forN. S Walts 
(with cunvkts) ; from Cove of Cork.— Nov. 4. 
HoMtntrtf, Cooinlw, and l*!a/»ter, Fewson, for New 
South Walm; both from Deal.— 7. Clnretin’, Blair, 
for V. D. Land and N.S. Widest from Deal— 0. 
liio, IliNlgHon, for Batavia and Cldiia; from Llver- 

i ionl. — III. lAtiHwm, Smith, for llomlKiy : from 
JvcT|iool.— It). M'ii-N, Hi( hards, for Van Dienuni’t 
Land: and Sat uh, for Cape; both from Deal.— 
1‘). Mu,inf^tuntt KljdttiintoHr, ItichardMin, fm 
Caf»e, Madras, and Berigal : from Portsmouth.— 
IL Co{rn,a I'll, Acer, Splitiil, for N. S. Wales; from 

Llvirimol 1.3. Sptlrn, Uiiril, for l'a|ic, lloihbay, 

ami China: from Altona. — 14. t^ehte Tiuder,, 
Bellamy, for Cape and Swan River; from Fovd^, 
— 1.>. Vfffdr, Kerr, for Boinlmy : from GreeiioeiU9<^ 
IR. l*tiluinlMnn , Willw, for Boinlmy; Attti, Tirf 
die. for Bengal; Ccfugici'iir, Jaftray, for N.S 
Wales ; and Hrnrp Fn'itwfr, Horne, for SandwicI 
Islands; all from Deal. — 111. Harriet, llhoiles, foi 
Cajie ami N.S. Wale^; from Liver|H>ol. — Id 
Jemr, Troop, fur N. S. Wales and V. D. Land. 
friNii LivcriMxil.— il. Luuuia, Towle, fur Matlras 
from Deal. 


Batavia SSd July 1 oS Plymouth.— 1& Mu- 

oir Dover.— 19. C/imt mxon. Aim You 
m’sLand 1st June, and Itlo de Mnelto 5th 


PAVSKNUFHS HOME. 

Pet Aiire, from New SouUi Wales: Dr. Laing; 
Mr. MRidlivray. 

Per Hot'i^ilu, rroiii Bengal : Liuly Franks : Mrs. 
lladnw ; Mrs. Uealson; Capt. Burties, the Indian 
traveller; Capt K. Morsheod; LieuU Broadfoot ; 
Mr. Hallow ; two servants. 

JVt Gipury, from Bombay ; Ens. Denman and 
chilli ; Veterinary Surg. Timms. 

Per Edward Lombr, from N. S. Wales : Mrs. 
Johnson; Mrs. and Miss Kens; Mrs. Cooiier; Misa 
Keith ; Mr. and Mrs. Simmons and six children ; 
Mr. anil Mrs. Pearce and three children; Dr. W. 
S.WBU. R.N.I Mr. Wills. 

Pi'r Cani'ila, fnnn Van Diemen’s Land ; Edward 
Archer, F.si|. ; Mr. Walter Chalmers. 

IVr Ibtidoo, from Bengal : Mr. Jos. Norval, 
Surgeon, late of the 11 C.S. Duke of York} Mr. 
M'KcrIle, late flRh olllicr of ditto. 

im- Crimtal, from Bombay (arrived In Sept) . 
Mrs. Marriott; Mrs. Mault ; Dr. Carmthers, Boin- 
Imy cstab.; Dr Fortnam, ditto; Dr Heaton, 
Madras cstob.; Lieut. Pilihcr, Indian Navy ; Ms. 
KhorlofT; six children. 

Per Dttrhrntield, from Von Diemeiiib Land (ar- 
rived in Sept.): Mr. and Mrs. Neville and two 
children; Mr. and Miss Massenburgh ; Meurs. 
Uisdee, Doyes, liurrel, Collins. Ball, and FowelL 
Per Chfttnda, from Mauritius: Henry Adam, Esq. 
PopMelm Mart, fiom Van Diemen's Lindt 
C^LThomos H.irvie. 

Eepecird. 

Per Jultam, from Beni 
beri^ and two children: 1 
Sharjie and two children t 
Palmer, Ksep; Mr. Sliarpc 
Faber, Giant, and Darweil, 


B Ai Madam Hollen- 
n. C. Palmer ; Mn. 
two Misses Hogg 1 C. 
; Dr.Wylliei Uwti. 
Bengal army. 


VAs',FRt:kR^ TO INnlA. 

IVr MoHHt.ytmrt Ktidtinatontt, for Cape: Maj. 
GUI. Sit Uenj. D'Uiluu audsuite ; Su Juhu lien- 



m 


Ham InieUig^ee. 




f%r«W 


AttUvi Iblar Dutton; Cnpt.B«nifonl| 
IM» Mr. Wataon^For Madm and Boo- 
ToCta^MQ t Mn. Jodm ; Mn. M*Do. 
«OlUhd^l M^}or Murray; Md}or 
9t.Tottaihatni Cant. Jcmmi; CapL 
AUordlce; lAsuL Cottar; 
~ WUte; Mr. O. HaU; 


’ CMZr, fbr Bomtey : Mn. Ponnelly ; 
Jin. Cqnuii Mra. Henderson; Mrs. Coehlan; 
lln.SaAenan; Mr*. Waide; two Mines Gilbert; 
l^b Gen. Sir John Keane, K.C.B. Aoi, new 
Cwnm a nder dn-chlef ; Mn). R. Macdonald, C.B.. 

Lord Chos. Lennox Kerr, aidei.de<amp 
WjMitoi Cant. Thok Donnel^»Or. N I ; Capt. 
K J. Mant,.iathiiiM.i CaptA W. Mayne, 40th 
ypotl Capbraamsiiihimip, lath N.1 ; Capt. 
A. P. Hockln, Cid^'Ai^iJdkt. Win.Coghlan, 
nailery: Uenb FredTWeMMvMk. ISthl^.I.; 
UMb John Grant, artillery t Lleub Jos. Hall, 
M N.I.I Lieut. J. S. Lang, 4eUi M.N.I. ; Lieut. 
Fyen, H.M. 4th L. Drags. ; Comet Wardc, ditto ; 
ConetOella, ditto; Mr. H. R. Strocey, civil ser- 
Tice; Messrs, j. a. Curtis, W. J. Wcatcrn, Vita. 
Hod gson, and R. R. Moore, cadets ; Mr. Wm. 
Fraser, 0th Foot. 

pier Triumph, for Bombay : Mrs. Dyce; Mrs* 
Bwd; two Misses Richards: Miss Hazard; Miss 
Admst Capt. R. Blood; Lieut C. Boyd; Mr. 
HMkett I Mr. S. P. Pritchard ; Suinaldass Sett, a 
Hindoo gentleman. 

Per SemetrU, tor Madras : Mrs. Fearon ; Mrs. 
Sneir ; Miss Spelr ; Capt Thulller ; Capt Bird ; 
Lieub Fearon; Lieut Spelr; Mr. Cooae; Mr. 
^idrews ; Mr. Norris ; Mr. Thorpe ; Master 
Sneir; thmservanta..-ForMadelra: Three Misses 
Handy ; John Blondy, Esq. ; twoMaslen Blandy ; 
Mr. Farrier ; Mr. James Farrier. 

Par Hmrjf Freettngt for Otahelte : Three Quaker 
MlaBlanarleB.elfl. Daniel Wheeler, Charles Wheeler 
(sonl.nndCuthbert Wlghard. 

Par Cl^ 0/ AHnbureli, for Madras and Bengal : 
Mn. Col. Hackett ; Mrs. Watson ; Miss David* 
aon } Dr. Adam, Madras army ; Mr. Cuddy, sur- 
■m, ditto; Mr. M*Donald, civil service; Lieut. 
Young, Madras army ; Ens. Gomm, ditto; Ens. 
Cuddy, H. M. service; Mr. Watson, surgeon, 
ditto; Mem. Ochterlony and Young. Madras 
I Msasn. Davidson, Pyne, ondM'Donald, 
i; Mr. Harris. 


SI 


BIRTHSr MARRI.\G£S, AND 
DEATHS. 

UllTUS. 

Slnf. 97. At Usbum, the lady of Capt. Bayes, 
nlirUtt ipgt., of a daughter. 

Oef. SS. At Sb Andrew?, the lady of Geom 
Govan, Esq., M.D., Bengal establishment, of a 
daughter. 

M At Richmond, the lady of Col. F. V. Raper, 
of the Hon. E. I, Company's service, of a daugh- 

the 


In Albany'Street, Regent’s parki 

‘of the ship Madras, of a 


Non. 4. 

lady of Capt. C. Beach, 
daughter, stilbbora. 

7. At Weymouth, the lady of Capt. R. A. 
M^Naghten, of a daughter. 

10. At 29, Montague*square, the lady of Major 
Wlllodt, of twins, a son and a daughter. 

18. At Grove-liouse. Fulham, the lady of the 
Rev. Wm. Boy, D.D., late senior chaplain of 
Ihdras, of sF^ughtcr. 

At Oxford, the lady of Professor H. H. 
Wlhon, of a daughter. 

S3. At W'lmbledon, the lady of Colonel Adam 
Hogg, of the Eost-Indla Company’s service, of a 

At his resldencei 90, Vmier Berkeley^lteet, 
lady of Rowand Rouald, 


Hogg, ot 
daiwhter. 

8£ At 
Portmonequare. the 
Esq., of a daughter. 


MAEHtAGES. 

^ Oof. 98; At Liverpool, CapL George Fidler, of 
He ihto Oriental, to Elisabeth, second deughter of 
R^.Steyenton, Esq., City-road, l/Hidon. 

» AtTopshamChurrh. Capb W. J. D'Urban, 
98th regb, son of Me)or-Uen. Sir ~ ‘ 


D'Uihan, K.C.B., governor of the Cape of Good 
Hope, to MaiyEllBbeth Stewart, only child of 
the late Samuel MltchMl, Eaq., of Newpon, Da. 
vonshlre, and of Hope Vole, In the of 
Grenada. 

Nov. 4. At 8b Pancru Church, John MulHgent 
Hewson, Esq., H.M. 8Pth regb, to Genevieve, 
relict of John Beaumont, Esq., and only daughter 
of Wm. Rutter, Esq., of Madras. 

A At Liverpool, Capb George Fisher, of the 
Wlnsealee East-lndlaman, to Mfia Jane Grayson. 

7. At Lifbum, William Thompson. Biq., MJ)., 
to Roslna, widow of Edward Maxwell, Esq., of 
the Bengal dvll service. '■ 

9. At Sb Pancras Church, John Morgan, Eaq., 
fbnherly of Singapore, now of Wharton-stiect, 
Lower PentonviUe, to Elisabeth, youngest daugh- 
ter of John Baker, Esq., of Clehongar, Hereford- 
riiire; 

SO. At Edinburgh, Mq}or W-Low, Madras army, 
second ssA of the late Robert Jbw, Esq., of ClattOi 
to Margaret, ^est daMhtei W the late Alex. Gib- 
son Hunter, of Biackncaa. 

iMtelp. At Edinburgh. JameaLaldlow Pitcairn, 
Esq., of the Hon. East-lndia Company’s service, 
to Marjory, daughter of George Reiil, Esq., mer- 
chant, Limerick. 


DEATHS. 

jlu/f. 94. At sea, on board the Hindoo, on the 
passage from Calcutta, Lleub ComJsh, H.M. 16th 
Light Dragooiis. 

Oet. 10. At Dlrmhwham, aged 4A, Thomas C. 
Carpenter, Esq., M.u., reroraer of Lyme Regis. 
He circumnavintetl the globe with Cam. Brough- 
ton, and was shipwrecked with that officer in the 
Chinese Abb. 

90. At Pimlar, Mr. Wm. Bowers, late of the 
Hon. £. 1. Company’s service, aged 79. 

28. At Liroropton, Mary Vincent, aged 60, relict 
of the late Rev. J. Vincent, chaplain on the Hon. 
E. 1. Company's Benml establlshinenb 

— At Inchlnnan kfaiise, 111 consequence of a fall 
from his hone, Capt. Thomas Blabr, of the Hon. 
E. I. Company’s naval service. 

30. At Hertford, Thomas Medland, Esq., for 
many years the Drawing and Oriental Writing 
Master of the East-lndia College, llalleybury. 

Nw. 1. At St. Prix, In the Valley of Mont- 
morenci, in France. Alexander Wnght, Esq., late 
of the Hon. E. 1. Company’s Bengal civil service. 
In the 07th year of his age, 

4. At Cheltenham, Coiroline, 
bisher, of the Bengal army, only four 1 


e. 

Esq 


•rof Row 


wife of Cant. Fro* 
’ months after 

St year, Matthew Patrick Campbell, 
Rose-cottage, Hertford-bealh, upwards 
oftwenty-sevcDyearspurveyfir to the HqilE. 1. 
Company’s college at nalleybury. 

la At Bath, In hU 70lh yciv, Admiral Sir Her- 
bert Sawyer, K.C.B. 

16. At Bower Ashton, near Bristol, after a pro- 
tracted Illness of four yean, caused by epilepsy, 
Jane Elisabeth Matilda, wlfb of John Pearson, 
Esq., of Tettciihall-wood, Staflbrdshlre, and ad- 
vocate-general of Bengal. 

17. At his house In Euston-square, Alexander 

Riley, Esq., many years rmldcnt In New South 
Wales. r 

24. At Dlackwall, William Henry Nuttaall, Esq., 
of the Hon. E. 1. rompony'siervlce, aged 49. 

2a At her house In Gloucester-ploce, Mrs. Col- 
vin, widow of the late Alexander Colvin, Esq., of 
Calcutta, aged 74 ^ , 

Latelp. At Florence, Charles Montague Wal- 
ker, Esq., a post captain In the royal navy. He 
was brother to Lleub-gen. Sir G. T. Widker, 
G.C.B., 4tc., late commender-ln-chief at Madras. 

— At Nova Scotia-house, near Ipswich, aged 
ca Richard Hall Gower, Esq., many, yean on 
officer In the East India Company’s service. 

— In St. James’s-atreet, 1^ 84, Lleub-CoL the 
Hon. Robert Clive, only brother to the, E yl of 
Fowls. He WM the youngest child of Robert first 
Lord Clive, the cetonated genml In Xndlk 

Aged ffl, God^ the 





188S.] PRICES OF EUROPEAN GOODS IN THE EAST. 2B6 

Tk0ltUersP.C,amotoprimoeoKt, or mani^JheUirtn’ Btko* i A. udoanee fpor emt.) on Mcjimw; 
p. dlaooMf (par cant.) on the aatna t N.D. mo demaiHft— menmi it aqual to 82 ft. • ab. 9 
dp«.( and KNI 6aBnr mawidt aqnal to 110 /iutorp maiUMto* Goodt sold ip 8a.Rupe«t A mdnjnduef 
»lo8pa^oaHt.nmrathan wJkontoldbpCt.RupaaiF.nuit^Tho M«dias Cindy to oqimI to4(Mft. Tho 
Sant Candy to 00 Naf to 7461 lb. 7%e Pecul to ogiud to 1331 lb. TA«Coi«e toSO^oA 


CALCUTTA, June 27, IS.SS. 


Anchon 8a.Rs. cwU 

Bottles 100 

Coiiis .'..B. md. 

Copper Sheathing, 10 40 ..F.nrul. 

Bratlen', 40-120 do. 

Thick sheeu do. 

.. Old OroM do. 

Boll do. 

Tile do. 

— Nalls, assort. do. 

—— Peru SUl) ...1't.Hs. do. 

_ Russia Sii.HB.do. 

rn|>peraB dn. 

('uttcmlf. rhiiiU pee. 

Muslins, assort do. 

Yarn 10 to 1711 mur. 

— do., do. 

Cutlery, flue 

Glass 

Haniwsre 

Hosiery, cotton 


Rs.A. 

IH 0 Cdi 
9 8 — 
0 fl — 
34 0 — 
33 4 — 


lOA. 

lOU. 

2 fiD. 
lOD. — 


Iron, Swedish, Bq...Sa.RB.F.ind. 

— — • flat do, 

English, si| do. 

—— — flat do. 

— > B«tlt do. 

Sheet do. 

Nails ewb 

i Hoops P.md. 

Kentledge 

Lead, Pig F.md. 

Sheet do. 

I Millinery ] 

I Shot, patent bag 

I S)ie1ter i;tRs. F. mo. 

, Stationery : 

: Steel, Knclish ('tits. F. md 

I Swedibh ..do. 

I Tin Plates Sa.R8. box 

i.Wooiiens, Broad Llotli, flue ..yd. 

. , coarse and ntlddllng. . . . 

Flannel line 


MADRAS, June 19, 1833. 


Bottles lfl» 

Copper, Sheathing candy i 

Cakes do. i 

Old do. i 

— Nalls, assort. ....do. i 

Cottons, ('hint! ] 

— Muslins and Ginghams 

Longcloth, fine 

Cutlery, line 1 

Glass and Earthenware I 

Hardware 

Ilosiciy 

Iron, Swedish, candy 

~ English sq dn. 

Flat and bolt do. 


Iron Hoops candy 19 @ 81 

Nails do. ^ 


Steel, Engl 
— Swedii 


Tin Plates box 28 

Woollens, Broad cloth, fine P. C. 

coarse P.C. 

— Flannel, fine 80 A. 


42 — 

45 

4A — 

50 

30A.— 

35 A. 

25 A.— 

30 A. 

28 — 

30 

15A. — 

20 A. 

60 — 

70 

1U5 — 

no 

82 — 

83 

P.C. — 

10 Non 

P.C. - 

10 Non 


BOMBAY, June 29, 1833. 


Thick shecta . 
Plate 


Cottons. Chintz — 

Longcloths — 

— Muidlna 

— ~ Other goods — 

• Yarn, Nos. 25 to GO lb. ai4 

Cutlery, UUe P.C. 

Glass and Earthenware SO D. 

Hardware 

Hodery D. 



Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 

..rwi. 

14 


IH 

■Iron, Swedish, bar... 
; English, do 

...St. candy 53 

..dos. 

1 


1 


.chald. 

18 

SM 

19 



,..cwt. 

55 


.1(11 

1 Nails 


...do. 

s e edOe 

(iO 

A1 


1 Sheet 

Umi foi bolls eoo 

eweSteOftAdy S9 

...do. 

Of 

.12 



{— do. for nails . . 



.Lead, Pig..... cwt. 8JI 

Sheet do. 9 

^Millinery P.C. — 

Shot, patent cwt. 10 — 11 

S|ielter do. 7 74 

1 Stationery P.C. — 

I Steel, Swedish tub 10 

i;TfnPtetee box 17 

jiWoollens, Broad cloth, line . .yd. 3^. — 4 

I, — coarse 1 — » 

I Flannel, fine 01 — 1 


CANTON, AprU 4^, 18dS. 


« Drs. 

Cottms, Chlnta,9eydB. piece 91 (A 4il;SinalU 

— l^clothf, 40yds da 5 — 6l! Steel, Swedlah. In kits cwt. 

— • Mudlns, so yds. da 9 — 21 .W'odlleDs. Broad cloth yd. 

• — Cambrics. 19 yds da I4 — 1^.^ CamleU 

Nos. 16to W pecul3B — 40 — Lo^ Ells Dutch do. 

^ 2*76 — S TinPlatm box 


Drs. Dn. 
2 

IM —U 

at • o 
•?=: 





Pricet of European Goode in tAe East, 

SINGAPORE, Muy 23 . 1833 . 


CDec. 


Dn. 

Anctaon pecul 10 ^ 

Bottlw 100 31 - 

Copper Nalls and Shcathlna ■ ■ ••pecul 3S - 
Cottons,MadapoUams,SAyu.liy32iD. pcs. 8 - 

* ‘ Irish 26 Wi do. 8] - 

.‘mto4o---* .le-riydn. 4 - 

do. da---- 3»-40da 6 - 

— - ■ da da • - • • 44 do. 71 - 

30 da « - 

64 da 0 - 

— 60 do. 10 - 

—— l*rlnU. 7-B* rofourt da 2J - 

IMI do. 3 - 

Cambric, 18yds. by 48 to 4.'i la.- -da 1] - 

— Jaconet, 80 44 - - 40 - -• -do. 11 - 

— Lappets, JO 40 • - 44 • ■• -da 11 - 


Drs. I Dim. Drs. 

^ 18 Cotton llkfs. Imit. Dattlck, dble.- -corne 6 @ 61 

4 da do Pulllcat da A* ~ 60 

40 Twlbt, lOtoUO pecul 38 — 70 

.*11 Hardware, assort (overstocked) N. D. 

3 Iron, Swedish pecul 4 -- 61 

6 Rngllsh da 9) - 

61 Nalls da 8 - 

B 'Lead, IMg da 6 — 6i 

0 i— > Sheet do. 61 — 6 

0 Shot, patent bag 1—8 

18 Spelter (none).... pecul 4 — 41 

31 -Steel. Swedish dn. 6 — 7 

61 Rngllsh do. N 1). 

81 WooUena, Long Ells pcs. 10 — II 

4 Camblets .^....ua 26—38 

8 Ladies' cloUi (Scarlet) yd. 11 — 8l 

ll 


REMARKS. 


Gifmtta, Juw 80. 1633.— The sales of plain 
'White Piece Goods have been \ery small, at lost 
week's rates. In Scarfs and other fancy sorts, 
considerable business has been done. Prints geno- 
rally do not appear imprnvcil. In Woollens, 
n-ithing doing. C'o|iper has given way tluniig tlie 
week. Iron continues unaltered. Siiclter may be 
quoted at a fall of two oniiaa on last week’s prlct*. 
Lead without change . — June 80, The market for 
Piece Goods has been very inactive during the past 
week. A fair amount of Twist sales appears to 
have been made, but not at improved prices. 
Metals continue very low. and without the slightest 
appearance of early change for the belter. 

Bombaj/, June 8, 183.1.— The present stale of the 
Rombay market Is very discouraging, scarcely a 
single article brought to It realizing a suitable re> 
turn. The investments of the Indiamen have 
been sold at rates vaiying from prime OMt to 85 


l>er rent, discount, wj^ich leaves but a sorry pros- 
pect for those still to arrive. Upw.iuU of :Mni 
packages of Piece Goals of diR'erciit descriptions 
are about to be expound to Caliutta, ninl llNi 
hogsheads of Hodgson’s llecr to Madras.- Juiir 8!l. 
Very few trans iclioiis, either in sales, or ]iurrh.iBtN, 
Iwvc taken place durin g the past wet k. 

CfiHtun, Aynl 4. J(t:i3 — \\ ithin a few days the 
mark t for Broad ( loths has In a slight degree 
declined, in consequence of some iiifoniiatioii 
recclxi'd from the upper proslncn, l>y the native 
dealers. Extensne spetulations in White Cotton 
Longcloths have rontributid to keep up the 
market, which cimtitiucs to maintain itself at rates 
beyond tliose whuh have pres aileil fur sonic time. 
The depression In Prlntetl Cotton and IIondkiT- 
chlefs still continues, and the enormous tiverstot k 
of the market is likely to koei> down prices fur a 
long time to come. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


CalcuttOf June Hi), 1833. 
Government bccuritics. 

Ruy.l ns. As. n«. As. [Sell. 

Prem. 32 8 nemittable 31 U Prcin. 

2 U .... llittn .... 2 do. 18 

U14 .... Ditto .... 3 da 0 6 

Par .... Ditto .... 4 da 4as. dlst. 
none .... Ditto .... 6 da none 

r--. ‘■ortS.’ftiJIS'’} •••■ « 

4 8 .3d, or New ditto .... 4 0 
Disc. 6 S 4 )ier renu Loan did. ..0 8 didc. 
0,10UBank<il Bengal bhares— 6,(616- 
Bank of Bengal Rates- 

Discount on private bill 1 6 0 per cent. 

Dittoongoeemmentandkalary bills 4 (i da 

Interest on loons on deposit 6 (i da 

Rate of Kxrhange. 

On London, 12 months' date,— to buy Is. lOd. to 
Is. lO^d. I to sell Is. lid. to Is. Hid. b*u. 11. 

Madrast June 18, 18.33. 
Government Serurltles. 

Six per cenu Bengal Remlltable Loan 
At the Rate of bubsrriptlon, vis. 36U 
MadroaRs. pera35Sn.Rs. 36 Prem. 


and Brokers in buying and selling Pub- 
lic Securities, vis. 106^ Madras Rs. |icr 
lOOSaRs 34 Prem. 

Flvoper cent Bengal UnrcmlttJible Loan, 
t the Rate of Siiliscrlntlmi, vu. 366 
Madras Rs. per 339 Sa. Its. Par. 


At the Rale prevailing among Merili.ii,ls 
and Broken, in bu>iiig and selling Piih- 
llr Serurltles, f’ts. 166^ Madras Its. t>L. 

JlSiSa. Hd. 8 Dec. 

Bengal Five permit. Loan of llH.1. aig. 18^5. 
At the Hate of Subsrrlption, viz. llNit 
Madras Its. per KNI ba. Ks. 

Bcnidd, No. 1 to 1,IIU6 Par. 

Ditto, aho\e No. 1,(NN) from i to 1 Prem. 

Bengal Five per cent. Loan of 16th Jan. 1836. 

At the Bale or -Sulwcrlptioii, vis. KHH 
Madroa Its. iier luu ba. Its. 81 Preiii. 

Bombay, June 2<), 18.33. 
Exchanges. 

On I.nnd(m, at 6 ma sight, is. 9d. a Is. 16d. per Bd. 
On Calcutta, at 36 day^ dlghl, 107 to 168 Bum. ltd. 
|ier llHl -Sicca Ruiwes. 

On Madrad. at 36 days’ sight, 162i to 163 Bom. 
R*. iMT KNI Madras its. 

Government Securities. 

Remiltablv Loan, 148 to 143 Bom. Bd. per KNi.Sa. 
Rs. 

6 per cent. Loan of 1828-83 according to the period 
of discharge, 1671 to 116 iier ditto. 

Ditto of 1886-86. 168 to 1 16} per dltta 
Ditto of 1888-36. Ill to 111} per dltta 

Canton, jlinrit 4, 1833. 
Exchanges, Ac. 

On Ixmilnn, 6 mo. sight.— trills suitable for nrgn- 
clatlnn in Indio, 4s. 4d. | other UUs 4s. 6d. per 
Sp. Dol. 

OnBongal, Cos., 30dayF, Sails. 807 
l>ni.-Prhate Bills, 860 to 816 per dltta 
<lii Ilomhay, ditto •nm^.818 per dltta 
Sycee Silver at Linlln, 81 to 8 per cent. pm. 
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GOODS DECLAllED fur SALE at the EAST-INDIA IIOCTSB. 

For Sate S T)eeeml>ar 98 FOmurif 1834. «■ 

Tm.— nohea. l,5ilO,<KNtlb \ Coiirouu C.imp(>| Souchong, and l*ekoe. .\.KHi,(NN)lb; Twankay &d fllOTmi 
Skill. l.^HliUUOlb : lly^on, J(MI,(MK)]b. — Total, including Private-Trade. 0,3()O.(Ni(db. 

For Sale 10 Decembar — Pcompt 7 March. 

O»m|irt»if/o— Bengal Piew Gootla RomaU Soot or Cotton, 6,:»!Va pci. ; Bandaimoea. 14.81ff pea. t 
KnratM. 3,(m poi. i TattntlGa, 2.024 pea. 

<Swano**«--(-oast IMei-c GiHMla ;-U»ng.-U^^^ 8.01? pea.; SallampoToa (do.>, 35,637 pea.; 

l.ongclothH (blue), (■,.'143 pra.; Siillainiian.'s '.do.1. 2,o&7 pea. ' 

Prlwi*r.T/^r«lj-.— Blue SalUmiKircfi—NankcenH— China t’rapea— Wrought Silks— Bine Nankeena— 
lMe»*e Gooda— l.imgcUithii— hladraa Check Kandkerchiera— Uluc GoimIb— L nngclotha. white— Sallam- 
IKtrea, white— Vc*iita|K»ilam HandkerchicfB—Cariiets— White Piece Oowla— Silk GoodB-Plain Crano 
shawla. 

For Sale 31 January^ — Fminpt 11 April. 

LirmteH. — Indigo. 




THE LONDON MARKETS, November 28. 


Atfar.->The Sugar market continues brisk. The 
dellrerles ftom the Warehouses have greatly in- 
creased. accounts from all the out-ports are 
also fkvoS^lo— brisk markets, scarcity of Sugars, 
and higher prl^, particularly at Glasgow. The 
stock Of West-indla Sugar biiow 44,110 hhds. and 
trs., more than last year. The stock 

of Moaifilius TOilOO bogs, being 4,533 more than 
last year. The delivery of West-Indla Is 2,874 
hhds. and trs., bebig 242 more than last year. The 
delivery of Mauritius Is 1,740 bags, being 3,007 less 
^than the corresponding week of 1832. There have 
bUen considerable sales of Slam Sugars at on ad- 
vance. 

j|pic4s.—Thepubllc sale of Cinnamon on the llth 
November— 111 boles ist sort, taxed at 8s. 8d. per 
Ibb, sold at 60. 8d. o 8 b. 7d.. not taxed 8a. 3d. a 8 b. 
4d. I 715 boles 8d sort, taxed at 5a. 6d. per lb., sold 
at 5a. 7d. a 7b. 5d., not taxed 4s. 8d. a 5 h. 3d. Fliit 
sort, fair to very good, sold Dd. a Is. per Ib. lower 
than last sale, the ord. untaxed about la {ler lb. 
lower. Second sort, good and very good sold very 
unevenly, some lots being Is. iter lb. dearer than 
others of same quality ; the average may be 3d. 
per lb. higher; mid. 3d. a 8d. lower; untaxed Gd. 
a (M. lower. Broken sold about 2d. higher. Pep- 
per sdls freely at full market prices. 


Silk.— The market Is heavy. 

JtuMgo.— The inteUlgence ftom Calcutta is to the 
8th July. The accounts respecting Indigo state 
an average crop, 85,008 to 98,000 maunds ; this is 
likely to produce no new feature in the market; 
the prices and demand are without variation. 

Ton. -Common Twankays have advanced Id. a 
Id. per Ib. Bohea, large chests, 3 b. lO^d., half 
and quarter, 3s. 10]d. a 3s. lid., and Congou 
packages .Is. Hid. a 4s. per lb. Common Congoua 
cost to Id. discount, fine id. a Id. iier lb. profit. 

CMmih— The accounts ftom Liverpool state that 
the buyers came forward freely, under the idea of 
the market having reached the lowest. From 
Manchester the report la favourable; goodiwere 
In great request at the late reduction In the prices. 
In this market the sales of Cotton are too Incon- 
sklerable for enumeration. 

BW.— -At the public! sales, which commenced 
on the 27th Oct, and finished on the 5th Nov., 
about 2,5(W bales Sydney and Van Diemen’s Land, 
not only sold at full market prices, but the ord. 
Is. Od. a 2s. diL. sedd at a farther advance of 2d. 
a 3d. Iter Ib. The prices were— Australian, good 
3s. a 4s. 2d., ord. 2s. e 3 b. 3d. ; Van Diemen’s Loud, 
good 2s. 4d. a 3s., low la. 8d. a2a. 3d. 
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INDEX TO VOL. XII. 

PART I.— ORIGINAL AND SELECT PAPERS, Ac. 


Amherttf expenmental voyage of the, 9lt 
157. 215. 

Amoyt attempt to trade at, 95. 

Antelopcy liunting the, in India. 191. 

Arabian extraction of roots, 5 — history, 
250. 

Army, Indian, 75<— statistics, 173. 

Amot (Mr. S.), his account of Ram Mo- 
hun Hoy, 288. 

Astatic Society of Bengal, review of its 
transactions, 1, 87 — meetings of. 125, 
291— journal of, 292— of Paris, 64. 

Assam, survey of, 91. 

Aita-gool, manufacture of the, 73. 

Halt, visit to the city of, 1 IB— grave of 
Mr. Moorcrofl at, 120. 

Jiamean, description of the idols at, 115. 

Jienares, population of, 91. 

JJengal, sketches of society in, 13, 182— 
scenes in the upper provinces of, 73. 

JJharatpur, marriage of the nga of, 291. 

lihotia MchaU, statistical report on the, 1. 
r— Bam Mohun Boy, 195, 287. 

£oard of CmtrtA, 44, 213 — further cor- 
respondence with, relative to the Com. 
pany's charter, 49. 

Bokheira, route of Lieut. Burnes and Dr. 
Gerwd from Peshawar to. 112 — des. 
cription of die city, 121. ' 

Bone^ fragments of, in India, 217. 
of tlie Himalaya. 124, 236. 

Brahma K'ania, 225. 

BrtAma Vaivertta Pur&na, analysis of, 225. 

Bridge at Fuh-chow-foo, 101— natural, at 
the Mauritius, 128. 

Bryce (Dr.) on Cbriatian prospects in 
India, 294. 

Budgenm, travelling in India by, 13. 

Bunge (Dr.), journey of, to China across 
the desert of Gobi, 25. 

Burman literature, 61. 

Burner (Lieut.), route of, from Peshawar 

^ to Bokhara, 112. 

Cahod, visit to. 112— description of the 
country, a&.— RuBriil|i^urch at, 114. 

Carnoc (Mr. J. B.), dii^ by, on the 
subject of the Company's etav ter, 45. 

Jour. N. S. VoL. 1 2. No.48. 


Coda Hills, natives of the, 91. 

Ceylon, new charter of justice for, 69— 
account of the Chaliah caste in, 269 — 
abolition of compulsory labour in, 282 
— coins ft’om, 291. 

ChaUahs, caste of, in Ceylon, 269. 

Cheetahs, hunting with, 191. 

Qtmt, journey to, across the desert of 
Gobi, 25 — imperial family of, 37 — 
court and tribunals of Peking, i6.— ex- 
perimental voyage to the 'N.E. coast of, 
94. 157, 215— present state of British 
intercourse with, 213. 

Ch^ftae, attempt to trade at, 104. 

Cholera Morbus, phenomena connected 
with, at Damascus, 66— review of works 
on, 222. 

OiTistianUy in India, 294. 

Cinnamon, collccdon of, in Ceylon, 269. 

City of the Silent, 39. 

Cterifcc (Mr. W.S.), dissent by, on tbe sub- 
ject of the Company's charter, 49. 

Clergy, salaries of, in India, 124. 

Qjins, Bactrian, 92, 126, 291 — Cingha- 
lesc, 291. 

College, national, at Pekinj^ 38 — EaaU 
India, at Hoileybury, 45. 

Control, Board of, 44, 49, 213. 

Convicts, native, in Bengal, B4. 

Copjter mines at Neilor^ 126. 

Corea, experimental voyage to^ 166 — ol 
tempt to open trade in, 169. 

Grickton (Mr.), review of his history of 
Arebia, 250. 

Cbiwai. Notices, 66, 218, 292— see also 
Bqipm of Books, 

Dacca, census of the city of, 92. 

Damascus, phenomenon at, 66. 

Dandii and Dasnhmis, account of the 
Hindu sects of, 5. 

Davids (Mrs,), present to, from the Sul- 
tan of Turkey. 296. 

Deccan priae-money, 133. 

Dionydacs of Nonnus, 92. 

Dost Mahomed A7ian, chief of Kabul, 112. 

Dress of Europeans in India, 193. 

Dutch, early policy of, in Ceylon, 269. 

(2 P) 
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Sasulndia Company, petition from, to the 
House of Commons respecting tlic re- 
newal of their chai ter, 44 — dissents of 
Directors from the ministerial plan, 45, 
4!i, 51, 53— assents to the plan, 59 — 
their remarks on the late experimental 
Toyage to the N.E. coast of China, 99 
—present state of their relations with 
the Chinese, 213. 

JSccledasticat establuhfnenti in India, ex- 
penses of, 124. 

Pdueaiion of natives in India, 294. 

Ejntaph, an, 86. 

Eurcjte, study of the languages of, with 
rtderence to their origin, 100. 

FoUSen, attempt to open trade in, 95. 

Fuh-chow-foo, bridge ofi 101 — attempt to 
open trade at, 101, 

Fund, Oriental Translation, 29, 283 — 
Jd^ical Retiring, in India, 180, 

Ganeia JThanda, analysis of the, 229. 

Garjan, or wood-oil, 125. 

Gerard (Dr.), route of, from Peshawar 
to Bokhara, 112. 

Ghateej)ore, description of, 73. 

Gobi, journey across the desert of, 25. 

Grant (Right Hon. C.), further corres- 
pondence with, relative to the Com- 
pany's charter, 49 — letter to, relative to 
British intercourse with China, 213. 

Gutzb^ (Rer. Mr.), 94, 157. 

Jlqfiz, translations from, 238, 2(iB. 

Haileybury CcUege, 45. 

Han hn yven, or grand national college, 
at Peking, .38. 

Hawks, hunting with, in India, 190. 

Himalaya, botany of the, 124, 230. 

Hindu Kudi, journey across the, 114. 

Hindu religious sects, 5, 87— literature, 
29— metaphysics, 40, 1 74 — marriage 
ceremonies, 188 — mythology, 225 — 
education, 294. 

Hong-merdianli, Chinese, character of, 
213. • 

Hoo-keang, visit of Europeans to, 100, 102. 

Horses, stud for the breed of, at Ghozee. 

pore, 81. 

Hunting in India, 190. 

Hurdwar, a visit to, 1 29. 

* Hymn to Content, 254. 

Idols M. Bamean, 115. 

India, religious sects in, 5, 87— sketches 
of society in, 13, 182— further papers 
respecting the renewal of the charter for, 
44 — acenes in the upper provinces of, 
73— coins found in, 92, 120, 291— 


salaries and allowances of the clergy in, 
124— army of, 75, 173— fragments of 
bones in, 217— description of a jungle- 
station in, 182— Christian prospects in, 
294 —native education in, t6. 

Indigo-Flanters, the, 255. 

Jains, tenets and practices of the, 88. 

Jnngamas, or worshippers of the Liiiga, 7. 

Jats of Bharatpur, marriage rites and 
usages of the, 291. 

Jogis, tenets of Uie, 7. 

Jungles, Indian, a sojourn in the, 182. 

Justice, new charter of, for Ceylon, 69. 

dTaftaf— see Ctdtool. 

Xamaon, the Bhotia Mehals of, 1. 

Khulm, account of, 1 1 7. 

Knox (Mr.G.), correction of an error by, 61 . 

Kwros (Mr. CsoflAa dc), Tibetan grammar 
and dictionary by, 125. 

Kris/ina Janma K*handa, analysis of, 230. 

Languages, Oriental, 29, 61, 64— study 
of those of Asia and Europe, with re- 
ference to their origin and to their mu- 
tual resemblanees and differences, lOH. 

Lew Poo, or six supreme tribunals at Pe- 
king, 37. 

Lindsay (Mr. H. H ), attempt of, to 
open trade on the N.£. coast of China, 
94, 157, 215. 

lAnga, worship of the, 7. 

Literary Intelligence, 68, 224, 296. 

Literature, Sanscrit, 29 — Burman, 61 — 
Oriental, study Of, on the coniinciit, 64. 

Loo rhoo, attempt to open trade at, 171. 

Lord Amherst, voyage of, 94, 157, 21.5. 

Magic, Mahomedan, 62. 

Matjoribanks (Mr. Campbell), dissent by, 
on the subject of the Company's cbar> 
ter, 51. 

■ ■ — (Mr. Charles) on the present state 

of British intercourse with China, 213. 

Marriage rites of the Hindus, 188— of the 
data at Bharatpur, 291. 

Martin (late M. Saint) on the study of 
the languages of Asia and Europe, lOH. 

(Mr. R. M.) on East and West- 

India sugars, 262. 

Mathison, lines from the German of, 93. 

Mauritius, new society in, for tlic study of 
natural history, 126,217. 

May Gordon, a romance from real life, 
145. 

Medical Retiring Funds, Indian, 180. 

Mendicants, religious, in India, 7. 

Metaphysics, Hindu, 40, 174. 

Jl/iniitcrf, cabinet, of China, 3Z. 



December.] Indexj- 

Mirkhondf review of Mr. Shea's translation 
of, 2H3. 

MnfussU, scenes in, 73 — Ohaseepore, ib. 

Moorcrojl (Mr.), visit to the gruve of, 120. 

Mungpotet its animosity to snakes, 75. 

N&nak SiAhh^ or SUchUt a religious sec^ 
in Indio, B7. 

Nauicopt/f 128. 

NeUoret coi>per mines at, 12fi. 

Ning’po, description of the city of, 104 
— attempt to open trade at. lUl, 157. 

Night, an liidiau, described, 210. 

OrieiUiU literature, study of, in Europe, 
20, 64, 108, 283. 

Oriental Translation Fund, remarks of Mr. 
von Scbegel on the, 29. 

Ojcus, journey to the, 117. 

Fafcrs, further, respecting the renewal of 
the East-India Company's charter, 44. 

Parker (Mr.), review of his woik on Van 
Diemen's Land, 292. 

Parliament, petition from the East-India 
Company to, 44. 

rARMAMFNTAHV Paveus: — N cw Charter 
of Justice, Ceylon, 69— Clergy in In- 
dia, 124 — Deccan Prise Money, 133. 

Peking, the Uussi .111 establishment at, 25 
—court and tribunals of, 37. 

iV/'5ia, history of the early kings of, 28.3. 

Penhawar, visit to, 1 1 2. 

Poetry; — Tlie City of the Silent, 39— 
CaiiEon, 43— What is Faith? 63 — An 
Epitaph, 8(i — Lines from the German 
of Matltison, 93 — The Lust of Seven, 
1.56 — Song of the Deserted, 194 — .m 
Indian Night, 219 — Translations front 
HaRk, 238. 268 — Hymn to Coiiieiit, 
254. 

Praknti K'handa, analysis of the, 227. 

Prize-money, Deccan, 13.3. 

Publicaliom, new, 72, 224, 296. 

Purdnas, analysis of the, 225. 

liamMohun Ray, memoir of, 19.’i, 2H7. 

liauznt-us-SnJa, translation of tlie, 2H3. 

Researches, Asiatic, review of, 1, 87. 

Retiring Funds, Medical, for Ilvngal and 
Bombay, 180. 

JIevirwof Books and Ctitiral Notices; 
—The Asiatic Researches, Vol. 17th, 1, 
87 — Schlegel's Reflexions sur I’Etude 
des J^iongues Asiutiques. 29 — De Tas- 
sy's Appendice aux Rudiroens dc la 
Langue Hindoustani, 66— Dissertation 
on the Pyramids, 67 — History of Eu. 

' rope during the Middle Ages, ib, — 
Bowles* Hermes BriUnnicus, i&.— Vic- 
tor Hugo's Notre Dame, ifr. — Clarke's 
Tales from Clmucer, 68— Lives of the 
Must Eminent Sovereigns of Modern 
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Europe, t5.— Ewing's ^stem of Geo- 
graphy, i7i. Roylc’s Illustrations of 
the Botany of the Himalayan Moun- 
tains, 124, 236 — Marjoribanks on tlie 
present State of British Intercourse 
with China, 213 — Fisher's Drawing 
Room Scrap-Book for 1834. 218— Po- 
cock's Flowers of the East, 221— Trea- 
tise on the Arts, Manufactures, Man- 
ners, &c. of the Greeks and Romans, 
ib. — Dr. Ay re on the Cholera Morbus, 
222 — An Inquiry into the Diaeaae 
called Cholera Morbus, ib. — Margaret 
Dod's Cixtk and Housewife's Manual, 
ib. — Crowe's Lives of Foreign States- 
men, 223 — Friendship’s Glaring for 
1834, ifr. — The Comic Offering for 
1834, tfr. — The British Catholic Colo- 
nial Quarterly Intelligencer, ik. — Re- 
port of the Edinburgh Academy, 224— 
Lepage's Echo de Paris, ib. — Parker's 
System of Short-hand, ib, — Crichton's 
llistury of Arabia, 250— Shea's Tfrans- 
lation of Mirkhond, 283— Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 292 — Par- 
ker's Rise, Progress, and Present State of 
Van Diemen's Land, ib. — Dr. Bryce's 
Sermon on Christian Prospects in India, 
294 — Southey's Lives of the British 
Admirals, 295 — Miller's Gardener's 
Dictionary, ib, 

Romances from Real Life:— May Gordon, 
145— the Voyage, 239. 

Roses, cultivation of, at Ghazeepore, 73— 
manufacture of the atta-guol from, 74. 

Royle (Mr.) on the natural history of the 
lliinulaya, 121, 236. 

Rusva, establishment belonging to, at 
Peking, 25. 

Sakti, worship of, 10. 

Sankara, a Hindu teacher, 5. 

Sansi'rit literature, letters of M. de Schlegul 
on, 29. 

Scenes in the Mofussil, 73. 

Schleael ^Mr. Von) on Oriental literature, 
29. 

Secret, tlie, 1 23. 

Sects, religious, of the Hindus, 5, 87. 

ServarUs, native, in India, 82. 

ShUkg-hae, experimental voyage to, 159— 
attempt to open trade at, 160. 

Shea (Mr.), review of his translation of 
Mirkhond, 283. 

SUrht, tenets of the, 87. 

Siva, worship of, 5. 

Sketches of Indian Society: — Travelling 
by Budgerow. 13— ibe Jungles, 182. 

Slaves, sale of, at Karshi, 120. 

Snakes in India, 75. 

Societies, Proceedings of; — Asiatic So- 
rietyof Bengal, 1, 87, 125, 217, 291 , 
292— Academy of SdenoiiB of St. Pb- 
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Mnbufghi 25— Auatic Society of Puris, 
64— its annual report, — Society of 
Natural History of Uie Mauritius, 126, 
217. 

Sodefyt Indian, sketches of, 13, 182. 

Saidten, European,' in India, 76 — amuse, 
ments of, ift.— ^herr pining after home, 
77— wires and children of, 78. 

Squirting in India, 190. 

StatMct, army, 173. 

Aigari, East and West-India, 262. 

Swinion (Mr.), 126. 

7%omhUl (Mr. J.), paper by, on the East- 
India Bill, 58. 

Tiger, hunting the, in India, 192. 

Trade of tlie Bhotias, 4 — attempt to open 
it on the north-east coast of China, 94, 
157, 215— pn^sent state of, at Canton, 
213. 

TraiU (Mr.), his account of the Bhoti, 
Meh^s, 1. 

TVnyuoeftons of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, review of, 1, 87. 


PART IL—ASIATIC AND 

^riea, eipedition into the interior of, 59. 

wfgru, accident at the Taj. 3 — public 
rooms at, 7— proposed bank at, 8fi, 161 
— great gun at, 86 — steam subscription 
at, 226— governor of, 282. 

jthuiax, description of the ruins of, 95. 

jfleiander and Co, of Calcutta, insolvency 
of, 2, 59, 76, 147, 148, 149, 150. 

.Allard (Gen.), services of, 82. 

^&a;(John), court-martial on, 101. 

America, mission from, to Siam and Co. 
chin China, 185. 

Amarah, attack on the treasury at, 109. 

Amrildr, description of, 90. 

Appeal, abolition of the provincial courts 
of, in Bengal, 88. 

Arabia, disturbances in, 19, 105, 185. 

Armenians of Constantinople, appeal of, 59. 

Armt (Company's, in India) — Opera- 
tions of the, against insurgents, 3, ’'10, 
21, 90, 172— Retiring Funds for roe- 
dical officers of, 3, 90, 177— conduct of 
the native troops in the Nanning cam- 
paign, 1 2— operations of Major Mu- 
riel, 21, 172— fees on commissions in, 
25— rules regarding furloughs, 26— 
new commander-in-chief at Bombay, 
59, 281 — proposed establishment of mi- 
litary Retiring Funds for, 80, 16.3, 169 
—remittance of pay to England, 91, 
166, 279 — gallant conduct of native 
soldiers of, 109 — eligibility to £11 the 
situation of superintending surgeon in, 


Travelling, mode of, in India, 13, 187. 

IVebeck (Mr.), visit to the tomb of, 118. 

Tribunals of Peking, 37. 

Trou Galet at the Mauritius, 128. 

Tucker (Mr. H. St. G.), paper by, on th 
East-India Bill, 53. 

Ttftler (Dr. John) on the Arabian eatrac* 
tion of roots, 5. 

Van Diemen's Land, review of Mr. Par- 
ker's account of, 292. 

Voleano of Bourbon, phenomena observed 
at the eruption of, 129. 

Vot/age, the, 239. 

digram (Mr. W.), dissent by, on the sub. 
ject of the Company’s charter, 51. 

Wilson (Mr. II. H ), bis sketch of the 
religious sects of tlic Hindus, 5, 87— 
Sanscrit dictionary of, 32 — bis analysis 
of the Puranas,225. 

Vogis or Jogis, tenets of the, 7. 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 

t5.— travelling allowances to chaplains 
of, 114 — estates of deceased men be- 
longing to, ib . — services of officers of, 
192— salaries of deputies judge advo- 
cate-general of, 1 5. — palanquin allow- 
ance to assistant surgeons of, ib,—re- 
ductions in, 192, 198 — compensation 
to officers of, for loss of bouses, 192 — 
re-adjustment of cadets' commissions in, 
196, 233— revisetl disposition of cir- 
clcs and executive engineers, 23;t— flog, 
ging in, 280— courts-martial in, 21, 188, 
192, 229— Sue also Calcutta, Madras, ^e. 
General Orders, 

— ■— (King’s, serving in the East)— 
Fees on commissions furnished to offi- 
cers of, 25 — difference in the 1 1th 
light dragoons, 2 1 8— courts-martial in, 
101, 194, 238, 283 — promotions and 
clianges in, 60, 201, 282. 

Turkish, present state of the, 104. 

Artil/rry de/mt of instruction ,at Bombay, 
abolition of the, 198. 

Ada, Central, raport of Lieut. Burnes on, 
the commerce of, 210. 

Assam, slavery in, 165. 

Assessment, bouse, at Madras, 169. 

Australasia — sec New South Wales, Van 
Diemen's Land, ^c, 

Ava, talents of the heir apparent of, 78. 

Baclria, ancient kingdom of, 77. 

Magdad, affairs at, 186. 
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Sakuore, inundation st* 162, 216. 

Sauk of Bangui, 72— for Savingi, at Cal- 
cutta, 82, 155 — new, at Agra, 85, 161 
—of Java, 106. 

Baroda, suttees at, 98. 

Satatda, seizure of the ship, 99, 168. 

Say Bengal, storm in, 117, 162,216. 

Becker v. Wigla, case of, 145. 

Benjol, in Sumatra, hostilities at, 16, 106. 

Beniinck (Lord Wm.), tour of, 12, 162— 
projected visit of, to the Indus, 157 — 
conrespondence of, with native chiefs, 
217, 218 — his letter to Sindia on the 
subject of steam-boats, 231. 

BhaguruUy Club, formation of the, 217. 

Bheeli, murders by, 220. 

Bhotg, attempted assassination of the pre- 
mier of, 97. 

Birley (Lieut. D.), court-martial on, 192. 

Birth f extraordinary, 157. 

Bishops, Indian, appointment of, 29, 33 
—see also WUson. 

Board CaninA, debates on the Com- 
pany’s correspondence with, relative to 
the charter, 28, 38, 118,241. 


dep&tof iaetruedoo, 196— civil, -eede. 
siosUeal, and militaiy appointmenu, 26, 
115, 198, 239— Indian navy appoint- 
ments, 27, 116, 199 — furlougbiL 26, 
116,240. 

' — ■ Minute of Coundl : — Examina- 
tion of junior civil servants, 239. 

— Supreme Court : — Saunders v. 
Gwinam, 14 — justices of the peace and 
jurors’ bill, 93— trial of Mr. C. G. Phil- 
lips, midshipman of H M.S. Curaeoa, 
id . — of Marjce Salee Cojah and others 
for piracy, 94. 

Borneo, duties on exports from, 108. 

Bourbon, emancipation of slaves in, 181. 

Brahmins, Coolin, polygamy of, 83. 

Bribery, attempted, of a civil servant, 6. 

Brooke (Mr. W. A.), services of, 188. 

BrumhaShubba at Calcutta, object of, 87. 

Buddhism in Ceylon, 16. 

Burmese heir apparent, 78. 

Bumes (Lieut.), controversy of, with die 
Rev. Mr. Wolff, 117, 156, 174, 227 
—reports of his travels. 164— report by, 
on the commerce of Central Asia, 210. 


Bokhara, the melons of, 84— trade of, 216. 

Bombay Intxllioekce: — Persees and 
Catholics, 15 — conspiracy ut Foonali, 

15, 95— census, 15 — conduct of civil 
servants, 16— new commander-in-chief, 
59, 281 — failure of Messrs. Sholton 
and Co., 94, 230 — ruins of Ahwaz, 
95 — steam -navigation with Europe, 97, 
177, 231 — attempted assassination of 
the premier of Bhooj, 97 — house of 
Palmer and Co., Hyderabad, ib. — Na- 
tive Education Society, i5.— cultivation 
of the Mauritius sugar-cane, 98— prac- 
ticability of an invasion from tbe north, 

16. — the Guicowar state, i6.— reported 
murder of Mr. Gordon, 98, 117— com. 
mcrcial credit, 176 — robberies, 177 — 
reductions in the Indian navy, ib. — 
Medical Retiring Fund, t6. — cholera 
and small pox, 178 — natives and the 
Bombay branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 230 — transmission of sound 
i6.— slavc-trading, i5.— prices of Euro- 
pean goods, 64, 140, 204, 285 — go- 
vernment securities and exchanges, 65, 
141, 205, 286— shipping, 27, 116, 199, 
240— births, marriages, and deaths, 27, 
116, 199, 240. 

— ^ — Government Orders : — Fees on 
King’s and Company’s commissions, 25 
—furloughs of officers in the southern 
Mahratta country, 26 — engineer officers 
and men employed on public works, 

113— estates of deceased military men, 

1 14— allowances to chaplains, t6.— offi- 
cers absenting thomselvea from conva- 
lescent stations, i6.— divisions allotted 
to superintending surgeons, ib. — ord. 
nance stuff allowances, 1 15— artillery 


Cabool, treaty of Ruiijcct Singh with the ex- 
chief of, 162— report of Lieut. Burnea 
on the commerce of, 214. 

Cachar, fertility of the soil of, 89. 

Cadets, Company’s, commissions to, 233. 

CALCirTTA I>rTEi.r.iaKHCB : — Operations 
in the Jungle Melials, 3, 90— Thugs, 
3. 161, 218 — accident at Uie Taj, Agra, 
3— Medical Retiring Fund, 3, 90— 
pilgrimage of the Rana of Mewar, 4— 
the Mysore princes and Mr. Barwell, 
i5.— discovery of the Silbet coal mines, 
ib. — affairs of the Free-Sebool, 5— state 
of the police, 1, 5 — attempt at bribery, 
6— old five per cent, loan, 6, 165— 
public rooms at Agra, 7— Dr. Gerard, 
t/). — the Rev. Mr. Wolff, 7, 86, 117, 
156, 174, 227 — affairs of Oude, 8, 
78. 80, 155, 217— appeal of tbe Se- 
rampore missionaries, 8 — inland com- 
meicu of India, 9, 220— conflict be- 
tween a tiger and an alligator, 10— 
Gunga Narain and the Chooars, i6.— 
the India justices’ and jurors’ bill, 1, 
11 — the Governor General, 12, 157, 
162, 217, 231 — navigation of the In. 
dus 77, 157, 159— tlie Burmese heir 
apparent, 78 — prohibiUon of slave- 
dealing in Oude, 78, 155, 220 — ^plun. 
der of the mails by tlie Kholes, 79— 
aliolition of vakeels, £5.— confirmation, 
80— Military Retiring Funds, 80, 163 
—the circulating medium, 81, 167— 
Savings' Banks, 82, 155-~native mis- 
conception, ib. — llunjMt Singh, 82, 
159, 162, 228— Coolin Brahmins, 83— 
the melons of Bokhara, 84— tbe Chu- 
ruck Poojuli, ih. — enmloyroent of na- 
tives, ib. — Mofussil Bank, 85, 161— 
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canal between Ab^angei and Ooom. 
teci 85 — Rajpootana, 85, 228— estate 
of Mackintosh and Co., 87, 150 — the 
Brumka Sliiibha, 87— Auailiary Bible 
Society, 88 — Provincial Courts of Ap- 
peal,. — retrenchments, 89— Caebar, 
t5.— indigo crop, ib . — the cities in the 
Punjab, 90— civil finance resolution of 
1829, 91— army remittances toEiigland, 
91, 166— the money market, 91 — loan 
to the agency houses, 91, 163, 176 — 
Hindu College, 92 — Lieut. Burnes, 
117, 156, 164, 210— Mr. Wilkinson, 
1 1 7— dreadful hurricane in the Bay of 
Bengal, 117, 162, 216— failure of Col- 
vin and Co., 117, 153 — expenses of the 
Insolvent Court, 154 — monument to 
Sir Walter Scott, i6.— lanr atamps, 155 
— extraordinary hail-storm, t6. — salt- 
sale, 156— six children at a birth, 157 
— Lord W. Bcntinck's visit to the In- 
dus, ib. — Furruokabad rupee and sicca 
weight, 150 — the late governor of Sc- 
rampore, 159 — steam-navigation, i6. 
—the shawls of Cashmere, ib.~ ■ condi- 
tion of the working classes, 160 — affairs 
at Delhi, 161— the Ochterlony monu- 
ment, ib. — wild animal, 162 — enter- 
priae of native opium-dealers, tA.— re- 
ports of Lieut. Burnes, 164 — indigo 
districts, 165— slavery in British In- 
dia, lA.— loan of 1823, r&.— case of dis- 
traint on an indigo-planter, ib, — state 
of feeling amongst the natives towards 
the British government, 166— the John 
JiuUt 167 — coinage of Dritiah India, 
61, 167— Lieut. Burnes’ report on the 
commerce of Central Asia, 210 — the 
Bhagurutty Club, 217 — complaints of 
the Easuipdiuns, 218 — diflereiicc in 
the lllh Dhigoons, ib. — study of the 
the English language by native chiefs, 
Ui . — memoir of the Newab Mehndi Ali 
Khan, iA. — navigation of the Sutluj, 220 
—slavery in native states, ib. — murders 
by BheeiB,tA.— “ lndophilus*'on the go- 
vernment of India, ib.—** Mirror of the 
the Indian Parliament,” 221^ Infant 
Schools, tA.— steam communication with 
Europe, iA. — Mr. Cochrane and the 
HurkarUf 226 — Military Fund, 227 — 
new canal, tA.— duties on imports, 228 
—Bengal Medical Fund, tA.— agent of 
the inhabitants of Calcutta, ib. — the 
Mofussil and native India, iA. — prices 
of European goods, 64, 140, 204, 285 
government securities and exchanges, 
65, 141, 205, 286— shipping, 20, 112, 
190, 236— biiliis, marriages, and deaths, 
20, 112. 136, 190, 237. 

— — Government Orders : — Gallant 
conduct of naUve soldiers, 109— eligi- 
bility to fill the situation of superintend- 
ing surgeon, lA. — services of Mr. W. 
A. Brooke, 188— revised disposition of 
circles and executive engineers, 233— 
commisMions to ctulcts, lA.— courts-mar- 
tial, 188, 234«<»^Civil, ecclesiastical, and 
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military appoinlmenta, 20, 109, 136, 
168, 234 —army furloughs, 20, 112, 
190, 236. 

Supreme Court : —New system ,of 
police, 1— justices of the peace and 
rors’ bill, I, 11 — question of jurisdic- 
tion — Gopaul Duloll,, V. Bagsbaw and 
others, 69 — assignees of Palmer and 
Co., ti. the Bank of Bengal, 72 — L. 
Clarke and others (exors. of V'rignon), 
o. Colvin, 74— fraudulent conduct of an 
attorney, 75 — Becher, v. Wight, 145— 
ill the matter of John Hughes, an at- 
torney, 146 — Cockerell and others, v. 
Adam and others, 209. 

■ - — Insolvent Court . — Estate of Alex- 
ander and Co. : in the matter of James 
Youngand others, 2, 76, 147, 148, 149, 
'150-^in the matter of Alexander Colvin 
and others, 117, 148, 149 — estate of 
Mackintosh and Co. : in the matter of 
James Calder and others, 148, 149, 150 
—expenses of the court, 154. 

■ Fiee School, affairs of the, 5. 

Canal between the Ganges and Goomtee, 

85— new, at Calcutta, 227. 

Canton— see Cftina. 

Cave of Good Ilorx Intelliokncx : — 
Dinner to Sir Lowry Cole, 19— charges 
against Sir John Wyldc, tA. —juvenile 
vagrants, 19, 182, 232— colonial pro. 
duce, 103— salted provisions, iA.— sin. 
giilar case in the Supreme Court, 181 
— revenue and expenditure of the co- 
lony, 182 — addresses to Sir Lowry 
Cole, lA.— French whaling vessels, 231 
—trade, ib, — waterspout, iA.— vineyards, 
ib, — slaves, 232 — cotton plant, lA.— up. 
puintineiits, 241— births, marriages, and 
deaths, 27, 200, 241. 

Cargoes of India ships, 66, 142. 

Carter (Capt. II.), murder o^. 107. 

Cashmere, the shawls of, 159, 160, 211— 
abuses in the administration of, 229. 

CxTLON Imtklugencx: — L abours of the 
missionaries, 16 — the Maliratta pro- 
phecy, ib. — conversation with a Bud- 
dhist higb-pricst, iA. — abolition of the 
cinnamon monopoly, 99— increased al- 
lowance of regimental quarter-masters, 
116— civil and military appointments, 
1 16, 200— shipping, 200— births, mar- 
riages, and deaths, 27, 200. 

ChajUains, Indian, allowances to, 114. 

Children, six, at a birUi,>157. 

China Intbuiokncx -.—Trade witli Siam, 
19 — consumption of Britisli goods, 103 
—the opium tod coast-trades, 104— 
death of the empress, iA.— coast- voyage, 

183— experimental voyage of tlnSylyh, 

184 — prices of European goods at Can- 
ton, 64, 140, 204, 285 — exchanges. 
6.5, 141, 205, 286. 

■ — embassica to, 272. 

Cholera at Bombay, 170— at Madras, 230. 
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Chooartt iniurrection of the, 10. 

Chria^ interviews with, 227. 

Chrutianity in Ceylon, 1 6— answer of the 
grand niullnli of Delhi to Mr. WolfTs 
defence of, i:;6 — at Madras, 176 — per- 
secution of, in Cochin China, 184. 

Churches, new, in Australia, 105, lOG. 

ChuTUck Potyah, proposal to put down the 
exhibitions of the, 84. 

Cinnanvm, abolition of tlie monopoly, in 
Ceylon, 90. 

Ctrears, military operations in the, 21, 
172. 

CivU servants, attempted bribery of, 6 — 
imprudent conduct of one at Bombay, 
16— finance resolution of 1829 respect- 
ing the payment of, 91 — meritorious 
services^, 188. 

Club, Bhagurutty, 217. 

Coal mines, Silhet, discovery of the, 4. 

roc/itA-C/u'fia, persecution of the Christian 
religion in, 184, IB.'i— American diplo- 
matic mission to, 185— square-rigged 
vessels. 231— demand fur Indian news- 
papers in, t6. 

Cochrane (Mr, John), dispute of, with the 
editor of the Jinigai Ilurkaru, 226. 

Coffee, export duties on, in Java, 108. 

Coinage of Central India, 81 — of Bengal, 
158— of Britiiih India, 167. 

Cofe (Sir Lowry), 19, 182. 

College, Huilcybury, debates at the East- 
India House respecting, 33, 35, 49— 
Hindu, ot Calcutta, 92— Elphinstonc, 
at Bombay, 97 — new, at Lucknow, 
217, 228— King’s, in London, 281. 

Cdmn and Co. of Calcutta, failure of, 
117, 148, 149, 153. 

Commerce, inland, of India, 9, 220 — 
with the countries on both sides of the 
Indus, 77 — of the Punjab, 211— of 
Cabool, 214. 

Cbfg^rma/ibn at Calcutta, 80. 

Constantinojdc — see Turkey. 

Convalescent slalions in India, rules at, 
114. 

CenwWs, educated, punishment of, 187. 

Voolln Brahmins, polygamy of, 83. 

Corrohory, native, at Swan River, 1 06. 

Courts .4/)/)ca/, provincial, in Bengal, 88. 

ConaTs-MAHTiAT. on Lieut, and Adj. 
Fisher, 21— Private John Alicz, lOl — 
Private Limming, 174, 194, 229 — 
Assist. Surg. C. Griffiths, 188 — Lieut. 
Birling, 192— £ns. Noble, 193— Eiis. 
Greville, 194 — Lieut. Goad, 234 — 
Lieut. Morris, 238 — Ens. McKenzie, 
tb.— Lieut. Poe, 283 — Lieut. Macfar- 
lane, ib,— Lieut. Scott, tb. 

Craufurd (Mr.), ageiury of, 228. . 

CuddaiMh, trial of the murderers of Mr. 
. Macdonald at, 13 — their execution, 


Dallas (Lieut. Oen.'Sir T.), 59. 

Damaun, slave-trading at, 230. 

Debates at the East-India House:— 
(July 27th and 31st, August liltA, and 
Sept. 25tli) — Renew^of Uie Company’s 
charter, 28, 241— PeUtion to the House 
of Lords, 38, 38. 1 1 8— embassies to 
China, 272— cose of Lieut. Col. Stan- 
ley, t6. — the pi^im-tax, 276— duty on 
East-lndia sugars, 279 — remittances 
from officers in India, i6. — military 
punishments in India, 200. 

— in Parliament on East-India af* 
fairs — sec Parliament, 

DecoUs, attack by, 109. 

D* Epinay (M. Adrien), 100. 

DeUd. conversion of an Englibhmaii to 
Mahomedanism at, 161. 

Devds, casting out, 227. 

Directors, East-India, 230, 261. 

Duncan (Mrs.), death of, '3. 

Duties, proposed, on opium, at Canton, 
104— export on coflbe, in Java, 108. 

East'-India Douse, goods declared for sale 
at, 66, 142, 206, 287— sales at, 144, 
208— alterations in the Court of Direr, 
tors at, 280— see also Debates. 

East- Indians, prejudice felt towards, 218. 

Education of natives at Madras, 92— at 
Bombay, 97. 

Egwt, proposed expedition to the Hejaz 
from, 19, 105, 185— visit of the vice- 
roy of, toCandin, 105— ship launch in, 
186 — death of pacha’s son-in-luw, ib. 

Emigration to New South Wales, 106. 

Engineers, executive, in Bengal, 233. 

English language, study of, by native 
chiefs, in India, 217, 218. 

Eurojfcans in the Punjab, 83. 

Euroitean goods, prices of, in the East, 
64, 140, 204, 2H5 — consumption of, 
in China, 103 — in Central Asia, 213. 

Esdtnnges, Indian, 65, 141, 205, 286. 

Fairlie and Co., failure of, 59. 

Farms, revenue, at Singapore, 1 80. 

Festival of the Chiiruck Poojah, 84. 

Fire at Constantinople, 104— at Manilla, 
183 -at Bankuk, 185. 

Fisher (Lieut.), court-martial on, 21. 

Fittoarydars, operations against the, 172. 

Flogging in the Indiim army, 280. 

Fn'cf'cAoo/ at Calcutta, ailkirsof, 5. 

Funds, Bengal Medical Retiring, 3, 90— 
Bengal Military Retiring, 80, 163 — 
Madras Military Retiring, IGS^Bom- 
Iwy Medical Retiring, 177— ateom, in 
Bengal, 225 — Bengal Military, 227— 

' Bengal Medical, 228. 

Furrwhidiad rupee and ateca weight, 158. 
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GMondi (Mr. DametO, death of, 191. 

at Singapore, 179. 

GaNBaAL OBDaa a a oe CakuLtat ^c. 
Gerard (Dr.), travels of, 7. 

Goad (Lieut.), courUmartial on, 234. 
Goorib Sqfoh, atrocity of tbcT, 173. 

Goode, European, prices of, in the East, 
64, 140, 204, 265— Kleclared for sale at 
East-India House, 66, 142, 206, 
.267— consumption of, in China, 10^— 
Central Asia, 213. 

fSurdon (Mr.), reported murder of, 96, 
117 ,> 

Grain, dearth of, at Madras, 13, 93, 171, 
230. 


GrevUle (Ens.), court-martial on, 194. 
GrijffUhi (Assist. Surg. C.), court-martial 
on, 186. 

CuicouHtr tlale, affairs in, 96. 

Gimga Narain, death of, 10. 

GmgMor, death of Rau Jee Trimbuc at, 
’ ^l-^uriosity expressed at, respecting 
steam-navigation, 231. 
hidnam (Mad.), action against, 14. 


laileybury CoUege, 33, 35, 49. 

HaU*»torm, extraordinary, 155. 

Haktem, Mehudee'^-we Mehndi ML 

Harlam, (Dr.), an American, in the ser- 
vice of Runjeet Singh, 82, 63. 

disturbances in the, 19, 103, 165. 

Hidgelee, awful storm at, 162, 216. 

Hindus, polygamy of Coolin Brahmins, 
63 — festival of the Churuck Poojah, 
84 — college at Calcutta, 92 — see also 
Natives. 

Hohlenberg (Hon. J. S.), death of, 159. 

Homb iMTaLUOXMCx: — Debates at the 
East-India House, 26, 38, 116, 241, 
272 — debates in Parliament on tlie 
East-India Company’s charter, 51 — 
petitions from Mr. Courtney Smitli, 51, 
200 — Bengal remittable loan, the 
Armenians of Constantinople, 59 — new 
commander in chief of Bombay, 59, 
261 — Lieut. Gen. Sir T. Dallas, 59 — 
estate of Messrs, Alexander and Co., 
i6. — Messrs. Fairlie and Co., i5— ex- 
pedition to Africa, ib. — the King’s 
levees, 60 — resignation of the chair- 
man of the Court of Directors, 280— 
King’s College, London, 281— gover- 
nor of Agra, 282 — promotions and 
changes in his Miyesty’s forces serving 
in the East, 60, 201, 282 — general 
courts-martial, j283 — India shipping 
arrivals and departures, and passen- 
61, 138, 202, 263— births, mar- 
riages, and deaths, 62, 139, 203, 284 
— gixids declared for sale at the East. 
India House, and cargoes of ships ar- 
rived from India, 66, 142, 206, 287— 
free trade sliipa announced for India, 
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66, 142, 206, 287 — London prices, 
current of East-India produce, 67, 143, 
207 — ^prices of shares, 67, 143, 207— 
London markets and daily prices of 
stocks, 68, 144, 208, 268. 

Houses, assessment of, at Madras, 169— 
compensation to officers for the loss of, 
192. 

J?ttcit(Mr.), conversion of, 161. 

Hughes (Mr. John), case of, 146. 

Hurkaru, dispute between Mr. Cochrane 
and the conductors of tlie, 226. 

Imports, alterations in the duties on, at 
Calcutta, 228. 

India (British) — Police of, 1, 5— re- 
marks on the justices’ and jurors' bill 
for, 1, II, 77, 93, 168 — operations 
against iiiburgcnts in, 3, 10, 21, 90, 
172 — inlandjcommerce of, 9, 220— em- 
ployment of natives in, 84 — banking 
in, B.*), 161 — provincial courts of ap- 
peal in, 66 — retrenchments in, 89 — 
steam communication witli, 97, 175, 
177, 221, 2.31— practicability of an in- 
vasion of, from the north, 96 — coinage 
of, 81, 158, 167 — condition of the 
working classes in, 160— slavery in, 
165 — state of feeling among the natives 
of, towards the government, 166— re- 
ductions in the navy of, 177— trade of, 
with Central Asia, 210, 214 — Indo- 
philus’ remarks on the government of, 
220'— see also Calcutta, Madras, ^e* 
Intelligence. 

■ I fr (Foreign) Affairs of Oude, 8, 
7e, 80, 85, 155, 217, 226— navigation 
of the Indus, 77, 157, 211 — coinage 
of Central India, 61, 156 — affairs of 
Runjeet Singh, 62, 159, 162, 226 — of 
Rajpootano, 65, 229— at Delhi, 161— 
commerce of tlie Punjab, 2! 1— of Ca- 
bool, 214 — slavery in native states, 220 
—neglect of state affairs by the rajoli of 
Joudporc, 229 — freebooters in the Jey- 
porc territories, i5.— affairs at Gwalior, 
231. 

— — (Danish) : — Deatli of the Hon. 
J. S. Hohlenberg, governor of Seram- 
pore, 159. 

■ - ■■■ (Netherlands) ; — Conspiracy of 
the Padries in Sumatra, and murder of 
Europeans, IB, 108, 182— eruption of 
a burning mountain in Java, 18— hos- 
tilities at Benjol, 106— inundations, ib, 
—bank of Java, ib. —trade dutiea in 
Borneo, ib, — export duties on coflhe, 
•6._copture of Fangerang Alii Bassa, 
182— removal of Diepo Nagoro, t5.— 
deaths in Java, 2O0. 

■ (Spanish):— Fire at Manilla, 183. 

■ ■ (Portuguese) ; — Slave-trading, 
230. 

IniUan Noi^, 27, 116, 177, 199. 

Indigo, crop of, in Bengal, 89, 288— dia- 
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treM in tlie districts, 165->case of dis- 
traint on a plan*«r, ib, — Company's 
quarterly sales of, 208. 

ladophUust letters of, 220, 225. 

InduSt navigation of the, 77, 1 59— Lord 
W. Bvntiiick's visit to, i57 — report 
of Lieut. ISurnes on the ndvantages of 
opening the, 211, 213. 

InundiUion at Hidgelee and Balasore, 
1G2, 216— at Saugor Island, 102, 216. 

isiamisnit defence of, 86. 

lile France^ birtli at, 200. 

Sam — see India ( Netherlands). 

Jeremic (Mr.), return of, to iho Mauri- 
tius, 18, 102. 

John IJullf Calcutta, 167. 

Jowlpore, administration of affairs in, 229. 

Judges, native, at Madras, 176. 

.Judge ndimcaie-ecnetal, deputies, balary 
of, 192. 

Jungle Mehah, operations in tiie, .*1 — sick. 
nt‘ss in, 90. 

Jnnlrs, Chinese, descrihed, 19. 

Jurors and Justices of the Peace in India, 
new net fur regulating the appointinent 
of, 1, 11, 77, 93, 168. 

JnrisdiclMu, question of, at Calcutta, 69. 

Acanc (Lieut. Gen. Sir J.), 59, 2H1. 

Khides, plunder of Calcutta mails by, 79. 

Khorassen, Persian expedition to, 231. 

Kdghel, mart for wool at, 159. 

A mg's College, London, 281. 

Lahoret .account of the city of, 90 — its 
manufactures, 211 — mission of Capt. 
AVadeto, 220 — affairs at, 228. 

Laudable Sudeties, Bengal, 2, 

Levees, the King's, 60. 

LimnUng (Private A, £. P.), court^mar. 
iialon, 174, 194, 229. 

Loan, Bengal old 6ve per cent., 6, 16,5— 
petitions to Parliament respecting the 
remittable, of Bengal, 51, 200. 

London priccs-ciirrent, 67, 143, 207 — 
markets, 68, 144, 208, 288. 

Lucitnote— see Oude. 

Macdotudd ('Mr.), trial of the murderers 
of, 1 3— their execution, 171. 

McDoutell (Sir A ), entertainment to, 171. 

Afa^rlanr (Lieut.), court martial on, 283. 

MacMnlosh and Co., of Calcutta, insol. 
vency of, 87, 148, 149, 150, 209. 

MeXemde ( Ens.), court-martial on, 238. 

M Ana AS iNTELLiGEitcE Tlie Governor. 
General's visit, 12 — distress in the Su- 
preme Court, ib, — extraordinary pro- 
ceeding at the police office, ih. — con. 
duct of the native troops in the Nanning 
campaign, ift.— anonymous letters, 13— 
afua<.Jbur.N.S.VoL.I2.No.48. 


the aftairat Cuddapah, 13, 171— dearth 
and distress amongst the natives, 13, 
9.3, 171, 230 — meteor, 14 — native 
schools, 92, 176 — report of the Mditary 
Retiring Fund Coiniuittee, 117, 169— 
Carnatic Chronicle, 117, 175 — punish- 
ment of females, 117 — house assess- 
ment, 169 — entertainment to Sir A. 
Me Lowell, 171 — operations in the Cir. 
cars, 1 72 — atrocity of the Goork Rajah, 
173 — correspondence of soldiers with 
newspnpers, 174, 229 — the Rev. Mr, 
Wolf!', i 74— steum-communication with 
England, 175 — instruction of natives 
in English, 176 — native Judges, {•'>.— 
denial of the rites of burial, — af. 
fairs of Mysore, 229 — sicknebs, 15. — 
prices of European goods, 64, 140, 204, 
28.1 — government securities and cs- 
changes, 65, 141, 205, 286— shipping, 
25, 113, 197 — births, marriages, and 
deaths, 25. 113, 137, 197. 

Government Orders : — Operations 
of Major Muriel, 21 — capture of Vee. 
rabiidrarauxe, 21, 172— services of Col. 
J. Preiidergast, 192 — salary of depu- 
ties judge advocate-general, t'l.— palan- 
quin allowance to assistant-surgeons, ib, 
—battalion of pioneers, ib. — compensa- 
tion to oflicers for loss of houses, t5.— 
coinmisions to cadets, 196 — coiirts-mar. 
tial, 21, 192 — civil, ecclesiastical, and 
military appointments, 23, 136, 194 — 
furloughs, 25, 137, 197. 

— ■ Supreme Court : — Dearth of busi. 

ne^b, 12— case of the Dutch ship Bata- 
via, 117, 16''' — justices of the peace and 
jurors’ bill, 168. 

Magistrates in India, cligibUity of natives 
to act as, 1, 11, 77, 93, 168. 

Mails, plunder of, by the Kboles, 79. 

Malacca Intelligence: — Conduct of 
the native troops in the Nanning cam. 
paign, 12 — tin mines at Soongye Oo- 
jong, 17 — registry of imports and ex- 
ports, 179 — tin-mines at Lingy, 160— 
cxoctioiis of the Malay chiefs, ^.-slave- 
trading, ib. 

Midkin (Sir B.), 99. 

Manilla, destructive fire at, 1 83. 

Mami/uclures oJ Central Asia, 211. 

Mnijoribanls (Mr. C.), resignation of, aa 
chairman of Court of Directors, 280. 

Marketsin India, 65, 141, 205, 2B6 — Lon- 
don, 68, 144, 208, 288 — money, at 
Calcutta, 91, Ifsl, 176— for European 
goods in Diina, 103— in Central Asia, 
213. 

Mauritius I ntellio ence : — Return of 
Mr. Jeremie, 18, 102— dismiasals from 
tlie legislative council, 100— correapon- 
dence between the governor and M. 
Adrien D'Epinay, »6. — case of John 
Allez, a private of H.M. 87th regt., 
101— proclamation rcapeeting depots of 
arms, 102, 181— arrest of M. l^retti, 

(a Q) 
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lOS^mOrderora flimily, 1 BO— colonial 
appointment, 240. 

Medkat Fund, Bengal, reviaed plan of 
the, 228. 

Ikdieal Retiring Fundi, Bengal, 3, 90 — 
Bombayr 177. 

Mehndi AH Khan, ex-minister of Oude, 
character of, 155 — autobiographical me- 
moir of his administration, 218. 

Jddimsof Bokhara, 84. 

ihtcaifii (Sir C.T.), 283. 

i/ie(cor at Madras, 14. 

Mewar, pilgrimage of the rana of, 4. 

MUUarjf Fund, Bengal, 227. 

Military Retiring Fund for Bengal, 80, 
16)— for Madras 109. 

Minlt in Central India, 81 — Company's, 
in Bengal, 158. 

Mirror of the Indian Parliament, 221. 

Minion, American, to Siam and Cochin- 
China, 185— of Capt. Wade lo Lahore 
and Baliawalpore, 220. 

Misaionariea, Serampore, exhausted state 
of their funds. 8 — labours of those in 
Ceylon, 16 — persecution of, in Cochin- 
China, 184, 185. 

M^ussd, proposed bank in the, 85, 161. 

Money Market in India, 91, lO.*), 176. 

Monument to Sir Walter Scott, 154 — to 
Sir David Ochterlony at Calcutta, 161. 

Morris (Lieut.), court-martial on, 238. 

Mountain, burning, in Java, 18. 

Muhammedanism, defence of, 86 — con- 
vert to, 161. 

Multan, description of the city of, 90 — 
trade of, 211 . 

Murder of Mr. Macdonald, 1.3, 171— >of 
Europeans in Sumatra, 18, 108 — of 
Copt. Carter, by Sandwich Islanders, 
107— of 0 whole family at the Mauri- 
tius. 180 — of a party of sepoys, by 
Bheels, 220. 

Muriel (Major), operations of, 21, 172. 

Mysore, adjustment of affairs in, 229. 

Mysore princes, 4. 

Fanning, the late war witli, 12— conduct 
of Uie native troops employed in the 
campaign, i6, 

Fatives of India, eligibility of, to act oa 
jurors and justices of the peace, 1 , 11 , 
77 , 93 , 168— their laravcry os soldiers, 
12 , 109— distress of the, at Madras, 13, 
93 , 171, 230— their misconception of 
European manners and notions, 82— 
admimion of, to government employ- 
ment, 84 — education of, by the Madras 
government, 92— education of, at Bom- 
bay, 97 — condition of tlie working 
clasaes, 160 — native enlerprizc, 162— 
sufferings pf, from inundation, 162, 
216— state of feeling among tliem to- 


wards the British government, 166<-dn- 
struction of, in Englibh, 176, 218 — 
appointed judges, 176— denial of the 
rites of burial to Christians at Madras, 
ib. — sickness of, 1 78— aee also //indus. 

Fav^atiou of the Indus, 77, 157, 159, 
211, 213— by steam to India. 97, 175, 
177, 221, 231 — by steam, in New 
South Wales, 106 — of the ^tluj, 220. 

Favy, Indian, appointments and promo- 
tions in, 27, 1 16,1 99 — reductions in,177. 

Ncwspajtcrs—seo Pi ess. 

Nkw Sovtu Wales Intellioencr ; — 
ClielscB pcnbioiiers, 17 — injurioub ef. 
feels of the Ticket of Leave Act, 1 8-. 
Mechanics’ Institution, t 6 . — thieving, 
1 * 6 .— butnmary puiiibhmeiit, 105 — new 
church at Stroud, ib. — improvements on 
the banks of the Hunter, i 6 . — new 
newspaper, »//. — emigration, 106 — 
stcam-navigatton, ih. — slii|j.biiilding, 
t 6 — addresses to Governor Bmiike, 186 
— consumption of colon'al produce, 187 
— ^liill of Woolloomooltoo, t4.— legisla- 
tive council, 232 — forged bank notes, 
ifr.. — destruction of whales by prussic 
acid, vb, — land grants, ih. — colonial ap- 
pointments, 240— births, marriages, aud 
deaths, 1J7, 240. 

Supreme Court :— Maher v. Ro- 
binson, 17. 

FoUe (Ens J. W.), court-martial on, 193. 

Ochterlony (Sir D ), monument to, 161. 

Officers, Indian — sec Army. 

Oi^cyjMmr, rana of, 4. 

Opium, import of, into Ciiina, 104 — cn. 
terprize of native dealers of, in Malna, 
162. 

Oriental languages, study of, in the King's 
college, London, 281. 

Oude, misgoverninent uf, 8 — prohibition 
of slave-dealing in, 78, 155, 220 — re- 
marks on its present system of govern- 
ment, 80, 155— new canal in, 85 — cha- 
racter of the Newab Mehndee Aii 
Khan, ex-minister of, 155 — autobiogra- 
phical memoir of tiii adminialialion, 
218— reforms in, 21 7> 228— new col- 
lege, 217, 228— revenues derived by 
the ladies of his Majesty's muhals, 219. 

Padang, insurrertion at, 18, IBB, 183. 

Pahang, pirates at, 179. 

Palanquin allotoance to aaoiatant-surgeons 
at Madras, 192. 

Palmer and Co., case of the assignees of, 
V. the Bank of Bengal, 72— re-opening 
of the great Hyderabad house of, 97 . 

PaaLiAMEKT, Debates in: — (Houie of 
Lords)- Kaat-India Company’s affairs, 
51— petitions from Mr. Courtney Smitb, 
51, 200 — Eoat-lndia charter biU, o2, 
55, 58— China trade bill, 56, 57, 68 . 
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■ — (Houm of CoffliDDns) China 

trade bill, 58 — tea dutica bill, ib, 

Parteest tnarriajfe of Cathdica with, 15. 

Pamngen of Indlaahipa, 63,138, 202, 2H3. 

Pe^kmw, a leader of Fktoorydara, 172. 

Fima NO Imtkluoknce : — Arrival of the 
recorder, 89 aviiure of a Dutch tra- 
der, 99, 117, 168— registry of importa 
and eiports, 178 — marriage and death, 
200 . 

Penia, auccesseaof, in Khorasaan.. 231. 

Pethawur, trade of, 2l5. 

Pieretti (M.), arrest of, 102. 

Pigou (Mr. T.), attempted bribery by, 6. 

Pdgrimsn tax on, in India, 276. 

Pioneers, Madras, reductions in, 192. 

IHratea near Singapore, 179, 

Poe (Lieut.), court-martial on, 28.3. 

Pa/tcc, state of the, at Calcutta, 1, 5»ex- 
traordinary conduct of, at Madras, 12 
— inefficiency of, at l.aunceston, 1B7. 

Polynesia — see Sandwich Islands ^ ^c. 

Pounah, conspiracy at, 15, 95. 

Potteries in Van Diemen's Land, 1U6. 

Pi endergast {Col. 3.), services of, 192. 

Presst state of the, at the Mauritius, 101 
— in New South Wales, 105 — new 
journal at Madras, 117, 175— change in 
the proprietorship of the John Bull at 
Calcutta, 167 — correspondence of sol- 
diers with newspapers, 101, 174, 194, 
229 — removal of the censorship from, 
at Singapore, 179 — *' Spirit of the Cal- 
cutta Journals," 221 — Mr. Cochrane 
and die Bengal Hurkaru, 226. 

Pnees-Current, East-India, 64, 140, 204, 
285— London, 67, 143, 207. 

Prussic aetdf destruction of whales by, 232. 

PuntshmentSf summary, in New South 
Wales, 105— military, in India, 280. 

Puiyab, cities in the, 90— report of Lieut. 
Uurncs on die coiumerce of, 211 — mi- 
neral resources of, 212. 

Bajjxiotana, dismissal of a kilador in, 65 
—affairs of, 229. 

Rammohun J?ac, case of Maharaja Tej 
Chund, V., 209. 

Jiao Jee Trimbuc, death of, 113. 

Bemittaneet, army, to England, 91, 166, 
279. 

Retiring FuwU, Bengal Medical, 3, 90— 
Bengal Military, 80, 163— Madras Mi- 
lilary, 169— Bombay Medical, 177. 

Retfenue Farms at Singapore, 180. 

Robberies in the Circars, 21, 172— at Bom- 
bay, 177. 

Rungpore, slavery in, 165. 

Rur^eet Singh, affairs of, 82, 228— Euro- 
peans and Americans in his service, 82 
—his anxiety for a steamer adapted for 
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die Indus, 159-— treaty of, with Shah 
Shuja Ul Mulk, 163. 

Rupee, Furruckobad and sicca, new 
standard for the, 158. 


A. Helena, marriages at, 27. 

SaU, monopoly of, at Calcutta, 156 — 
state of the Indian markets for, tb, 

Sanduneh Hands, musderof Capt. Carter 
by natives of, 107. 

Saugor Island, destruction of lives at, by 
inunddtion, 163, 216. 

Saunders v. Gwinam, case ol^ 14. 

Saoings* Dank at Calcutta, 82, 155. 

Schools, free, at Calcutta, 5— TateHdaree 
and collectorate, at Madras, 92— in na- 
tive states, 218 — infant, at Calcutta, 
221 . 

Scoit (Sir Walter), monument to, 154. 

— (Lieut,), court-menial on, 283. 

Securities, Indian, 65, 141, 205, 286. 

SedUon (Prof.), lectures of, 281. 

Sertimjiore, present condition of the mis- 
sion at, 8— death of the governor of, 
159. 

Shares, prices of, 67, 143, 207. 

SAafi4s, Cashmere, manufacture of, 159,211. 

Shdearpoor, destruction of lives at, 162. 

SHirviMO, Notices of: — Seixure of the 
Dutch ship Batavia at Penang, 99, 117, 
168 — ship.building in New South 
Wales, 106 — piracy and murder on 
board the William I.ittle, 107— loss of 
the Sultan in the Bay Bengal, 117 

— dangerous situation of the Ihike of 
York, Lord Amherri, Robert Blylh, Gc. 
rural Gascogne, and Eamont, ib. — ex. 
peri mental voyage of the S^ljih, 184 — 
visit of the American ship Peacock to 
Siam and Cochin China, 185. 

■ ■ ■ Arrivals and departures :—CaL 
cutta. 20, 112, 190, 236— Madras. 25, 
113, 197— Bombay. 27, 116, 199, 240 
—Ceylon, 200 — England, 61, 138, 202, 
283. 

passengers by, 62, 138, 202, 283 

—cargoes of, 66, 142— free-traders to 
India, 66, 142, 206, 287. 

Shoojabad, description of, 90. 

Shotton and Co., of Bombay, failure of, 
94, 230. 

5iiam, trade of the Chinese with, 19— 
American mission to, 185. 

Scca ueight, new standard for the, in 
Bengal, 158. 

^het, coal mines at, 4 — slavery in, 165. 

SliZfr, Company's sale of, 208. 

Sndia, aflUnof, 231. 

SiMQAPORE Invxlugxmcx: — Trade on 
the East coast of the peninsula, 100— 

— appointments, 1 16 — regutry of im. 
ports and exports, 179— Craitof Judi- 
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catniv, i^mbling, (6.— cenaorriiip 
of the press, tb.’^pirscy, i6. — rvveaue- 
farms, 1 BO— prices tif European goods, 
60, '141, 205, 2B6— births, rasrniures, 
and deaths, 117. 

dtoMs, emancijiBtion of, in Bourlion, IBl 
•-^t the Capa of Good Hope, 232. 

Stave-dealing prohibited in Oude, 70, 155, 

220— permitted in tliu Com|nny's ter* 
riteries, 165— linttaiices of, at Singa- 
pore and Malacca, 180 — at Damaun 
and Bombsyrr^SO. 

ANaff./ioe at Bombay, 178. 

Smith (Mr. C.), petitions of, on tlie Ben- 
gal remittabla loan, 51, 200. 

SocxcTBs, Proceedings of: — Laudable 
Societies of Bengal, 2 — Auxiliary Bi- 
ble Society of ^ngal, 88 — Bombay 
Native Education Society, 97— Cape of 
Good Hope Agricultural Society, 103 
—Bombay branch of tlie Iloyal Asiatic 
Society, 230/^ 

Sound, tran^iwion of, 230. 

Slamptt la<r, in Sudder Courts, \5a. 

StanUfg (Lieut. Col.), c/iscof, 272. 

Slcam-navigatian on the Indus, 77, 157f 
159, 211, 21.3— from England to In- 
dia, 97 — meeting at Madras respecting, 
157 — atBombay, 177,231 — at Calcutta. 

221— in New South Scales, 106. 

Siodis, daily price of, 6B, 144, 208, 288* 

^torm, dreadful, in the Bay of Bengal, 

117, 162, 216— liail, in Indio, 155. 

Studdert (Mr.), an indigo-planter, case of 
distraint on, 165. 

Sudder Dewmny AdaitdtU^ stamp duties 
on law proceedings in, iri.'i — Maltamja 
Tej Chund, v. Rammohun Itav and 
Gobindpurshad Rae, 209. 

Sugar-cane, Mauritius, cultivation of the, 
at Bombay, 98. 

Sagan, Eost-India, duty on, 279. 

Suma/ro— See India {NctherlantU). 

Surgeons, superintending, 109— divisions 
allotted to, 114 — palanquin allowance 
to asaistants, 192. 

Sutlvj, navigation of the, 220. 

Suttees in the Guicowar terriiories, and at 
Bombay. 98. 

Swan Siver, conduct of the natives at, 106 
— description of a native corrobory. ib. 
—favourable state of the colony, 232— 
want of money, ifr. 

^ria, extortions of Ibrdiim Pasha in, 1 05. 


TahsUdaree sdiools'at Madras^ 92. . 

Ttd at Agra, accident at, 3. 

Tax upon pilgrims in India, 276. 

Tea, new duties on, 58, 68— Company', 

. sale of, 1 44— proposed joint-stock com 
pany to trade in, 2;: L 

Chuntl, v, Ramviohun Jiae, rase of,. 
209. 

Thugs, apprehension of, 3,218 — trills and 
execution of, 164. 

2Vn Alines at Suongye Oojon^pnode of 
working the, 17 — tax un,% Lingie, 
180. 

Trade, inland, of India, 9, 226— of the 
Chinese with Siam, 19— bill to regulate 
it uitii Cliin.i and India, .*>6, 
the countries on both sides of the Indii^, ' 
77, 210 — at Singapore, 100 — of Eu- 
rope, with China, 103 — of Turkey, 
lot — duties on, in Netlieriands. Indio, 
108— of lire Punjab, 211— of Cabool, 
214 — sec also Mat&els. 

Tutnlook, storm at, 163. 

Turkey, present slate of, 101— its trade, 
t6. — iircK at Constantinople, i6.— army 
of the Sullan, U>. 

Vagrants, juvenile, 19, 182, 282. 

Vakeels, abolition of, in the Alufussil 
Courts, 79. 

Van Diemen's Lawn iKTrujCENCE; — 
Cliiirchcs, 106— newly discovertMl cotiii. 
try, ib. — pottery, ib. — debts of indivi- 
duals leaving tire colony, 187 — want of 
money, tb. — voyage of the Fnendsfnp, 
police, t5.— trade at Lounccston, tb. 
— educated convicts, ib, — destitute eiri- 
grants, 232 — births, marriages, and 
(leatbs, 240. 

Veerabudrnrauze, capture of, 21 — his ope- 
rations in tbe Circars, 172. 

Whales, destruction of, by prussic acid, 232, 

Wtghl (Mr. A.), case of Mr. Sl J. Bechcr, 
V., 145. 

Wtlliam Little, piracy and murder on bo.ird 
the sliip, 107. 

Wilson ( Bishop), 5 — conOrmation by, 00. 

Wof^ {Key. .Tosepb), character and perso- 
nal appearance of, 7— grand mullah of 
Delhi's answer to liis assault upon Is- 
lainism, 86 — his reception at Colciitia, 
87 — controversy with Lieut. BuriiLs, 
117, 1.56. 174, 227. 

Wbot, prices of, at public soles, 268. 


ERRATA. 

Pert I— p. 203 line 15, after to," Insert ** an indictment for." 

Part 11.— p. 153| at the beginning of the page, insert: ■* It was then.'* 
p, 201, line 17, after '• Petition," insert "of your Petitioner. 
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